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MOl'USSir, STATI OXS. 

No. XI. — Df-i.iii. 

ThkRK is no placo in Hrilisli fndia, wliifli tlio intellectual traveller 
a])proaelios with leelini^s more stnjiiirly excittul than the ancient ^eat of the 
]\To«inil empire. The proud towers of Delhi, with its venerahle reliques 
of Hindoo arehiteeture, its splendid inunuinents of INJosIein power, and its 
striking* indications oi (.diristian su|)remae\, cannot fail to impress the mind 
with sensations ol mine.lc(Dn\A‘, wonder, and delight. Jn no otiior part of 
our lOastern possessions do tlie natives shew so earnest a desire to imitate 
hjiiropean fasliions, and thou*;’!!, at present, the mixture, in whicii eonve- 
nience more llian elegance is consulted, produces a potesque ellcet, the 
total overthrow of many Oriental prejudices may he safely jin'dicted from 
the toh*rance of all sorts of innovations manifested at Delhi. 

l"he modern capital of the Mo.slem kic.^s, n hieh is called by the natives 
Shahjehanahad, stands in the centre of a sandy plain, surrounded on every 
side with the ruins of jdd Delhi, curiously contrasted Avith a nen' suburb, 
the villas belon^in^; to i^biropeans attached to the residency, and Avith the 
cantonments lately erected for three rep^iincnts of sepoys. The celebrated 
garden.s of Shalimer, Avith their cypress avenues, sparkling* fountains, roseate 
bowers, and the delicious shade of their dark cedars, on which Shah .lehan, 
the most tasteful monarch in the Avorld, is said to have lavished a crore of 
rupees (n million sterling), have been almost Avliolly surrendered to waste 
and desolation : the ravages of the Mahrattas Iiave left feAv AA recks 
behind, and amidst these arise the palaces of the Christian rulers of tin? 
soil, A favourite retreat of Sir Charles Metcalfe, afterwards inhabited by 
Sir J)avid Ochterlony, arrests the strangers eye, as he seeks in vain to 
recognize, from the dcsorij)tion handed down to us, tlie paradise of floAvers 
and foliage Avhich once adorned these avid tracts. 

Asiai Jouni . N . S, V o l . 1 4 . N o . i>3. 
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2 Mofus^il Stations. 

From the road which> it is said, formerly extended to Lahore, shaded 
all the way by the meeting branches of mango trees, of which not a bough 
remains, the military cantonments appear, couched under a ridge of sand- 
stone rocks, called Mejnoon Pahar : some writers have likened this military 
array to an army in ambuscade, and the, rocky screen favours the idea. 
The loss of the rich umbi^geous foliage of the tamarinds and cedars of 
Shah «Iehan, has been inadequately supplied by a foreign introduction before 
noticed, the ParkinsoniaSy which thrive in an arid soil, but which require 
the relief of leaves to soften the effect of their gaudy blossoms. They are, 
when planted in groupes, quite as offensive to the eye as a grove entirely 
composed of laburnums in full flower would be ; yet, in the cantonments 
of Delhi and of Agra, little else is to be seen. 

Modern Delhi, or Shahjehanabad, is enclosed by a splendid rampart of 
red granite, and entered by gateways the most magnificent which the 
world can boast. The walls were formerly so lofty as to conceal all save 
the highest towers ; but these dead blanks, with their Hanking turrets, like 
the eyries of the eagle, high in air, have been exchanged for low ramparts 
strengthened by massive bastions. From the outside, the view is splendid ; 
domes and mosques, cupolas and minarets with the imperial palace frown- 
ing like a mountain of red granite, appear in the midst of groves of clus- 
tering trees, so thickly planted that the buildings have been compared, in 
Oriental imagery, to rocks of pearls and rubies, rising from an emerald 
sea. In approaching the city from the east bank of the Jumna, the pros- 
pect realizes all that the imagination has pictured of Orientnl niagnihccncc; 
mosques and minarets glittering in the sun, some garlanded with wild 
creepers, others arrayed in all the pomp of gold, the exterior of the 
cupolas being covered with brilliant metal, and from Mount Mejnoon, over 
which a fine road [now passes, the shining waters of the .Jumna gleaming 
in the distance, insulating Sclimgurh, and disappearing behind the halls of 
the peacock-throne, the palace of the emperors, add anothcT beautiful 
feature to the scene. It is well known that the line, quoted by Mr. Moore, 
in Lalla Rookh ^ — 

Oh ! if there be an Elysium on earth, 

It is this, it is this! — 

is to be found in the audience-chamber of the King of ]3elhi, and though 
the glory of the Moghuls has faded away, and their greatness departed, 
the superb edifices and luxuriant gardens of this splendid capital would still 
render it an Eden of delight, were it not for one terrible drawback, the 
besetting sin of all Indian cities,-— dust. In Delhi, this plague is suffocating, 
choking, stifling, blinding, smothering, — in fact, perfectly unbearable. The 
visitors see all they can see in as short a time as possible, and hasten away 
lasome retreat, where the parched and thirsty ground is watered, and where 
they may respire freely, without being forced to inhale some ounces of 
^mroingled sand and dirt whenever they venture to open their lips. 

The Chandery Choke, or principal street, is wide and handsome, one of 
tfie broadest avenues to be found in an Indian city. The houses are of 
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various styles of architecture, partaking occasionally of the prevailing 
fashions of the West; Grecian piazzas, porticos^ and pediments, are not 
unfrequently found fronting the dwelling of the Moslem or Hindoo; balco- 
nies are, of course, very common, and form the favourite resort of the 
gentlemen of the family, who, in a loose deshabille of white muslin, enjoy 
the pleasures of the hookah, wdiile gazing on the passing crowd below, 
totally regardless of the dust which fills the air. The shops are crowded 
with all sorts of Kuropcan products and manufactures, and many of them 
display sign-boards, on which the names and occupations of the inhabitants 
are emblazoned in Roman characters : a novel circumstance in a native 
city. Tlie introduction of this useful custom is attributed to Burruddecn 
Khan, an ingenious person patronized by the reigning emperor, Akbar the 
second. This accomplished artist is celebrated for his seal-engravings, 
and so much delighted his royal master by the specimens he produced, in 
cutting gems with the letters and devices of all nations, that he raised him to 
the rank of a noble, one of the few privileges still enjoyed by this shadow 
of a king. 'I'he English placards have a very curious appearance, mingled 
with the striped purdahs or curtains, which, in many instances, supply the 
place of doors, and the variegated screens, where animals of blue, red, or 
yellow, sprawl upon a green ground, which shade the windows. The 
houses arc, for tlic most part, white-washed, and the gaiety of their appear- 
ance is heightened by the carpets and shawls, strips of cloth of every hue, 
scarfs and coloured veils, which arc liung out over the verandah or on the 
tops of houses to air, the sun in India being considered a great purifier, a 
dissipator of bad smells, and even a destroyer of vermin, though its claim 
to the latter quality must bo equivocal, 'The crowd of an Indian city, 
always picturesque, is here particularly rich in showy figures of men and 
animals ; elephants, camels, and horses, gaily caparisoned, parade through 
the streets, jingling their silver ornaments, and the many-ooloured tufts and 
fringes witli which they are adorned : the smvarree of a great personage 
sweeping along the highways, little scrupulous of the damage it may effect 
in its progress, forms a striking spectacle when it can be viewed from some 
safe corner or from the back of a tall elephant. The coup d' ceil is mag- 
nificent ; but to enter into details might destroy the illusion ; for, mingled 
with mounted retainers, richly-clothed, and armed with glittering helmets, 
polished spears, and shields knobbed with silver, crowds of wild-looking 
half-clad wretches on foot are to be seen, increasing the tumult and the 
dust, but adding nothing to the splendour of the cavalcade. N o great man — 
and Delhi is full of personages of pretension, — ever passes along in state 
without having his titles shouted out by the stentorian lungs of some of his 
followers. The cries of the ^venders of different articles of food, the dis- 
cordant songs of itinerant musicians, screamed out to the accompaniment 
of the tom-tom, with an occasional bass volunteered by a chetah, grum- 
bling out in a sharp roar his annoyance at being hawked about the streets 
for sale, with the shrill distressful cry of the camel, the trumpetings of the 
elephants, the neighing of horses, and the grumbling of cart-wheels, are 
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sounds which assail the ear from sunrise until sunset in the streets of’Delhi.* 
The multitude of equipages is exceedingly greats and more diversified, per- 
haps, than those of any other city in the world. English carriages, altered 
and improved to suit the climate and the peculiar taste of the possessor, 
are mingled with the palanquins and bullock-carts, open and covered, the 
chairs, and the cage-like and lanthorn-likc conveyances, of native construc- 
tion. Prince Baber, the second surviving son of the reigning nionarcli, 
drives about in an English chariot drawn by eight horses, in which he fre- 
quently appears attired in the full-dress uniform of a British general officer, 
rendered still more striking by having each breast adorned witli the grand 
cross of the Bath. Mirza Salem, another of the princes of the imperial 
family, escorts a favourite wife in a carriage of the same description; the 
lady is said to be very beautiful, but the blinds arc too closely shut to allow 
the anxious crowd a glimpse of her charms. Regular English coaches, 
drawn by four horses, and driven by postilions, the property of rich natives, 
appear on the public drives and at reviews, and occasionally a buggy or 
cabriolet of a very .splendid description may be seen, having the hood of 
black velvet embroidered with gold. The chetahs and hunting-leopards, 
before-mentioned, are led hooded through the .streets ; birds ni cages, Per- 
sian cats, and l^ersian grey-hounds are also exj)oscd in the streets for sale, 
under the superintendence of some of those fine, tall, splimdid-Iooking 
men, who bring all sorts of mcrcimndi/e from (.’ashmere, Persia, and Thi- 
bet to the cities of Hindoostan, an almost gigantic race, bearing a noble 
aspect in spite of the squalid ne.ss of their attire, and having dark clear com- 
plexions without a tinge of swarthine.ss. Beggars in plenty infest the .streets ; 
and, in addition to the multitudes brought together by business, there arc idle 
groups of loungers, Mussulmans of lazy, dissipated, depraved habits, gau- 
dily decked out in flaunting colours, w'ith their hair frizzled in a bush from 
under a glittering skuII-cap, stuck rakishly at the side of the lioad. 

Such arc a few of the distinguishing features of C’hnndcry (,’hoke, Avhich 
abounds in hard-ware, cloth, •paatiy and pastry-cooks' shops, the business, 
as usual, carried on in the open air, with all the chaffering, haggling, and 
Tioise, common to Asiatic dealings. How any thing of the kind is ma- 
naged, amidst the bustle and confusion of the streets, the ilirong of bul- 
lock-carts, the strings of loaded camels, the squadrons of wild vicious 
horsc.s, the trains of elephants, and the insolent retainers of great men, only 
intent upon displaying their own and their master's consequence, by increas- 
ing the uproar, seems astonishing. The natives of India form an extra- 
ordinary compound of apathy and vivacity. In the midst of noises and 
tumult, which would stun or distract the most iron-nerved European in the 
world, they will maintain an imperturbable calmness; while, in ordinary 
matters, where there appears to be nothing to disturb their equanimity, 
they will vociferate and gesticulate as if noise and commotion were abso- 
lutely essential to their happiness. By a very little attention to order and 
comfort, the Chandery Choke might be rendered one of the mo.st delightful 
promenades in the world ; the famous canal of Delhi, shaded by fine trec.s, 
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runs down the centre^ and nothing could be more easy than to allay the 
clouds of dust, at present so intolerable, by keeping the avenues on cither 
side well watered. This canal, originally the work of Feroze Shah, forms 
the only su|)ply of wholesome water which the inhabitants of Delhi are 
enabled to obtain. Sharing the fate of the Moghul empire, it became neg- 
lected, and was at length wholly choked up, remaining in this state for.more 
than a hundred years. The canal was re-opened by Ali Merdan Khan, 
a Persian nobleman attached to the court of the Emperor Shah .Johan, but 
W'as again dried up and remained useless until the establishment of the 
British government ; which, anxious to display its paternal care, and wish- 
ing to confer a solid and lasting benefit upon the people of the city, deter- 
mined upon repairing this splendid work. An undertaking of such magni- 
tude occupied a considerable period ; it required three years of unremitting 
labour to complete it, and the expense was enormous. At length, in J820, 
during the administration of Sir ('iiarles Metcalfe, the whole was finished. 
All the inhabitants of the city, in a tumult of joy, went out to greet the 
approaching waters, shouting Io-pea?is to the government which gave 
tlicrn the long-desired blessing, and casting garlands of flowers, ghee, oil, 
and s])icos, into the stream refreshing tlieir eyes and giving such welcome 
promises of fertility and abundance. Fortunately, the present rulers of 
India are persevering as well as enterprizing ; for, in the course of a very 
few years, the canal again became dr), in coiise([iiencc of a change in the 
channel of the Jumna, whose waters, liowing through another passage, no 
longer afibrded the eustomary supply. The inhabitants of Delhi, with the 
usual Asiatic absence of foresight, had neglected the wells, which, previous 
to the opening of the canal, had furnished them, though inadequately, with 
the j)recious element. The expense of obtaining it was heavy, and to many 
almost ruinous; the gardens became deserts, and the failure of the rains 
increased the distress. The sufferings thus occasioned were not of long 
duration ; ns soon as it was practicable, the engineer oflicer having the 
charge of the canal, repaired the mischief, and a second jubilee took place, 
attended by similar festivals and similar thanksgi\ ings, than which nothing 
could have been more gratifying to the h^nglish inhabitants of the imperial 
city. 

The palace of the residency, within the walls of modern Delhi or Shah- 
jehanabad, formerly belonged to Ali Merdan Khan, the nobleman before- 
mentioned. It is a large irregular building, which has been added to it, and 
it has been altered to suit the taste and convenience of its successive owners, 
the banqueting-rooms being the work of Sir David Oohterlony ; some of the 
older apartments are adorned with elaborate ornaments, and rich Mosaic pain- 
tings ; it has a large garden at the back, laid out with the stately formality 
which is the asual style of Oriental pleasure-grounds, and the whole, though 
not particularly splendid, has a solemn and imposing air. 

By strangers visiting Delhi, a presentation at the court of the fallen 
monarch is generally desired, though there arc many Anglo-Indians who, 
with more than native apathy, pass through the city of the Moslem con- 
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querors of India with as little interest in the great Moghul as they have been 
accustomed to take in his effigy, which is so unaccountably impressed upon 
a pack of cards. The imperial palace, erected by Shah Jehan, is a very 
noble building. The outer wall in front is sixty feet high, batiiemented on 
the top, and adorned with small round towers ; the gateways ore magnifi- 
cent. The whole is of red granite, surrounded by a moat, and, though 
only tenable against arrows and musquetry, has an air of strength and 
grandeur. The entrance is exceedingly fine ; a lofty gothic arch, in the 
centre of the tower, which forms the portal, leads to a s|)lendid vestibule, 
and through a vaulted colonnade, to the inner court. A second gateway 
leads to another qujidrangle, in which the dewanee khasy or hall of au- 
dience, is situated. The throne or pavilion of the great Moirhul is of 
white marble, beautifully carved, inlaid with gold, and of curious con- 
struction. The roof, which was formerly vaulted with silver, is supported 
on richly-decorated pillars ; around the cornice is the celebrated inscription, 
** If there be a paradise upon earth, it is this, it is this !’* 'rhe thronejof 
marble, embellished with gilded ornaments, stands in the centre of this 
pavilion ; it rises about three feet from the floor, and is canopied by a 
drapery of cloth of gold bordered with seed-pearl ; there are no steps in 
front, the monarch entering from the rear, with his sons and favoured 
courtiers, and the rest of the assmnblage standing round on the pavement 
beneatli. The quadrangle, in which this singular edifice is placed, is ex- 
tremely handsome, surrounded by profusely-ornamented buildings, and 
adorned with flowers and fountains. The king is seated, cross-legged, upon 
cushions, and, except upon occasions of state, docs not affect great splen- 
dour of attire, being frequently entirely w'lajiped up in shawls, and shewing 
only a few valuable jewels to the eager eyes of European strangers. 'I'Jie 
court is, in fact, shorn of all its grandeur, and the monarch, painfully con- 
scious of his own degradation, can only be reconciled to the exhibition of 
himself, for the sake of the revoiiue afforded by the gold mohiirs, which are 
offered as tiuzcurs at every presentation. The whole ceremonial of Uk^ 
reception at this once all-powerful court has dwindled away to a mere farce. 
Formerly, the distribution of the khillauts, or dresses of honour, was an 
affair of the greatest importance, and may, probably, still be considered 
so by the natives, amongst whom the dependent king yet maintains the 
shadow of his power. The personal rank and the degree of estimation, in 
which the person receiving t!ie gift is held, are decided by the number of 
articles and the value of the materials composing the khillaut : swords witfi 
embroidered belts, the hilts and .scabbards being of embossed silver, or .s(it 
with precious stones, shields rimmed with silver, daggers richly ornamented, 
splendid turbans, shawls in pairs, cummerbunds and handkerchiefs, gold 
and silver muslins, Benares brocades, strings of pearls and other jewels, 
are comprehended in the kiiillauts given to the favourites whom native 
monarchs delight to honour. Sonictiiiies, these rich gifts will consist of a 
hundred and one articles; seventy-five is a more common, and five tiie 
lowest number ; these last arc always of inferior (juulity : the greater the 
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quantity the more rich the materials, so that the cost and value may Im; cal- 
culated by the number bestowed. The invest iture of khiliauts takes place in 
the king’.s presence, who, when desirous of payinj^ a mark of peculiar res- 
pect, places a turban on the head of the favoured person ; on other occa- 
sions, he merely touches the articles with his hand, and the rest of the cere- 
mony is left to the officers of state. 'J'hcse magnificent presents are not 
wholly disinterested marks of sovereign beneficence : the individual who 
receives them is always expected to make an aderpiatc return, and to pre- 
sent a nuszur corresponding with his rank and the value of the kingly gift. 
The khiliauts presented at l^clhi to the 10uro{)can visitants of the court arc 
llic merest frippery imaginable, and are said, with sonic appearance of truth, 
to be manufactured from the cast-off finery of the ladies of the zenana: 
wreaths of tinsel flowers, coarse silvered muslin, and still coarser shawds, 
with girdles and gewgaws of the most trumpery description, dear at the 
jirice of tlie few gold inohurs which are paid for them, are graciously be- 
stowed upon the civil and military oflicers of the Comjianv, who are 
required to masquerade in this barbarous finery, which is put ou, or rather 
Jiung on, over their ordinary attire. An oflieer in full uniform, \vitli a silver 
muslin tunic dangling from his shoulders, or arrayed in a rclie of flowered 
gauze stuck with tinsel and edged with faded ribbons, a flimsy scarf 
Hiitleri ng from his cocked hat, or a tiara of false stones encircling the plain 
round beaver of a civilian, are objects continually olfcred to the view of 
spectators, who must have very rigid countenances not to betray the ridicule 
which they excite. 'Flic custom now would be more lionourcd in the breach 
than in tlie observance, it having become nothing more tlian a very absurd 
piece of formality, rendered as cheap as jiossible, in order to suit the purses 
of those who w ish to make their salaam to the king. On visits of state, by 
functionaries of rank in the service, the expenses are paid by the (loverninent 
to private individuals repairing alone to the liall of audience, the eost is four 
gold mt)hiirs, about eiglit pounds, not including a khillaut, which is only 
given on particular occasions, and forms an extra-expense. • 

The court of Delhi is still a place of considerable political intrigue; the 
numerous native tributaries to the British (iovernment Jiavc abvays points 
of great importance to themselves to settle, w hieh they endeavour to obtain 
by those crooked ])aths of (lij)lomacy w hich Asiatics delight to tread ; and 
persons attached to the residency, from the highest to the lowe.st, are 
directly or indirectly assailed by stimulants supposed to be all-pow’erful 
over every part of the Kast. The trade of Delhi is very extensive, parti- 
cularly in .shawls, for wdiieli it is a grand mart ; a constant intercourse Ls 
kept u]) between this city and Cashmere, wiienec the splendid fabrics so 
much prized all over the civilized w^orld arc brought in immense quantities, 
some plain, to have borders sewed upon them, others to be embroidered in 
silk or gold, whence they derive the name of Delhi shaw'ls. Nothing can 
exceed the beauty of the Delhi iicedIc-\vork, whieli is in the highest esteem 
throughout Asia, and eagerly coveted by the rich of both sexes, the caftans 
of the men being often of velvet edged Avitli rich embroidery. The goJd- 
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smiths are also celebrated beyond those of any other Indian city, and 
eminently merit their high reputation. It is diHicult Tor persons, bcst< 
acquainted with the chef-dH (puvres of JCuropean artizans, to imagine the 
surprising beauty of the Delhi work, the c/tampac necklaces in particular, 
so called from the flower whose petals it resembles. They do not succeed 
so well in cutting and arranging precious stones, though they are improving 
very fast from the instructions native workmen now obtain when in the 
employment of English jewellers at Calcutta. Hierc arc a great many 
carvers of stone and ivory in Delhi, but they have not attained to any thing 
approaching perfection in their art. A new and curious branch of Indian 
bijouterie has, however, sprung up, under the auspices of an English lady ; 
it consists of ivory medallions, on which the principal buildings of the neigh- 
bourhood, the Kootub Minar, &e., arc very delicately painted ; these are 
set in gold and worn as necklaces, or sent as presents by the fair portion of 
the European community, and, though not of much value, are both curious 
and ornamental. 

The gratifications atforded by Delhi, as a station for Europeans, must de- 
pend entirely upon the tastes and pursuits of those to whom the chances of 
the service have made it a temporary abode ; for, with the CAception of a 
few persons, whose appointment may be considered to be fixed for life, a 
constant change is taking place in the society. The number of Europeans 
is not very great, and the amazing superiority in rank and station, possessed 
by the civilians over the military, produces a jealousy exceedingly inimical 
to social intercourse. A dcartli of unmarried ladies is frequently a suljcct 
of complaint, and wlien this happens at a period in which no stranger of 
rank is a visitant to the imperial city, gaities of every kind are in a static of 
suspension. Whenever any great person is passing througii Dellii, the 
residency is always a scone of festivity to those who have* not excluded 
themselves from its hopitalities through a dread of compromising their dignity 
by appearing to court the ruling powers, a prejudice which is the bane of 
society in •India, and unfortunately fostered by the folly of a few vain- 
glorious civilians, who, liowovor, form a very small j)roportion of the 
whole body. In a place like Delhi, where natives of rank fancy they consult 
their own interest in administering to the pride and vanity of their iOuropeau 
rulers, a pompous, ostentatious official is rendered unbearable lo all save the 
train of parasites such personages will alwavs have about them, 'riie en- 
tertainments given by the resident are usually of a very magnificent descrip- 
tion; the gardens are illuminated by coloured lamps, and the banquets have all 
the abundance considered so essential to splendour by the native purveyors. 
Moosulman gentlemen of rank frequently give parties to the European visi- 
tants at Delhi, in which ladies arc included, and at these, the nautch or 
dancing-girls are invariably introduced: the prima donna y named Alfina, is 
a very celebrated artiste, outscrcamiiigall her contemporaries, and keeping 
possession of the floor when vainly-aspiring rivals arc desired to sit down. 
Sometimes five or six .sets of these inharmonious vocalists appear together, 
all singing at tlie same time, after the fashion of a Dutch chorus, tho natives 
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not liavin^ an idea of making their voices accord with each other. 'Fhe 
dancing, thougli not e(|iially harbarous, is exceedingly tiresome, when, as 
ill the presence of ladies, it is circumscribed within the bounds of propriety ; 
but tlierc are some lOurojieaii gentlemen who acijuire the native taste for an 
exhibition which, when addressed to male eyes alwne, is said to be not parti - 
• cularly decorous. 

I'he horror, with ^ hich even those Asiatics wdio adoj)t foreign fashions 
in e(|ni|)agos and Iiouse-fnrniture regard the maniuTs and cuvlmns of the* 
Kuropoans brought in close contact Avith them, is sometimes oj)enIy dis- 
played liy urgent roinonst ranch's to lhos<‘ for whom tlicy have coniractrd a 
friendsliip ; but this is nothing, compared to tlie expression of their disgust 
in private. In Delhi, tiui opinions entertained upon the subject arc w i<lely, 
though secretly, circulated through the medium of the native t(Llioar.Sy 
scandalous chronicles, very much resembling a f(?w of our lOnglisli ne\is- 
papers, except that they are in manuscript, tlie language? is Persian, and 
the editors do not scru])le to Avrite at full length the names of those avIio 
arc the subjects of the most atrocious libels. It is not voiy csisy for a 
European to procure a sight of the animadvm’sions passed upon tiu* cominct 
of himself or his friends; some artifice is retjuisite to obtain samph's of the 
method employed to amuse the reading portion of the native community at 
the expense of persons dilferiiig so widely in tin? habits of tlioir public and 
private life. As the Avriters arc not xeiy scrupuhms in the language they 
use, there is not a little dilliculty in inalving an e.xtraet, Avhi< li will display 
the spirit of their comments, Avithout shocking the eye by coaise?ioss of 
expression. The following description of a biuropean entertainment Avill 
convey some idea of tlie estimation in Avhich such promiscuous meetings are 
held. “ 'Fhc gentlemen of exallcd diistidt/ hail a great feast last night, to 
Avhich all the military cliiefs ami lieutenants Avere inviteil. I'here Avas a 

little hog on the table, before Mr. , avIio cut it in small pieces, and 

sent some to eacli of the party; even the Avomen ate of it. In tlioir lan- 
guage, a pig is called Having stulfed themselves u ith the unclean 

food, and inriiiy sorts of llcsh, taking plenty of wim*, they made for some 
time a great noise, Avhich doubtless arose from drunkenness, 'i'hey all 
stood up two or four times, crying ‘ hi}) ! hi|> !' and roared l)eforc they 
drank more Avine. After dinner, they tlaneed in thmr licentious manner, 
pidling about each other's wives. ” Merc I'oIIows a bit of personal scandal : 

Cajitain ■ avIio is slaying Avith Mr. , Aveut UAvay with the latter’s 

lady (arm-in-arm), the palan(|uins foiloAving behind, and they proceeded 
by theWisclvcs into the bungalow : the Avitto I remained at table, guzzling 
red wine/’ 'Fhe' uncourtcous, ungracious manner, A\ hioli too many ICng- 
lislunen assume toAvards the natives, is touched oil* Avilh truth and s[>irit 
in the folloAving paragraph : “ '^I'lic (lovernineiit has maniiested singular 

want of sense in appointing Mr. to he at . I’he man is a 

capacious blockhead, and very hot-tempered; he can do no business him- 
self, yet he has the extreme folly to be angry A\ hen abler persons Avish (o do 
it for him. When the most resjiectablo llindoostance gentlemen Availed 
Asiai. t/owr.N.S.V^oii. 1 i.No.ar*^. 
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upon liim yosit'rday, lie just stood up, Imll-dressed, when they salacimed, 
and said, ‘well, what do you want?' And when they answered ^ only to 
pay our respects,' he growled out ^jow ’ (go)." 'Hiis sort of rudeness is, 
indeed, hut loo eoinnioii, and seems to excite the native ire as much as 
dancing, wine-bibbing, and eating the flesh of pigs. Even tlie highest 
person in the state is not exempt from the lampoons of these purveyors of 
scandal, as llic follow ing extract will attest : “ The i’iuropean king and his 
viziers, having heard that the governor-general is a fool, exceedingly slack 
in managing affairs, he is to bo recalled, and a clever lord sent out to save 
Bengal." 

Native ojunion is held in great scorn, and set at defiance, by the hjiiro- 
pean rcsidu nts of India, avIio, with the solitary exeejition of a few, refusing 
to eat pork, out of doferenoc to the prevailing prejudiee, indulge themselves 
in every thing that appears to be most hateful to liie surrounding multitude. 
But the excesses of which they are gniltv would be excused, or overlooked, 
M^ere they more anxious to make themselves popular l)y affability anil kind- 
ness of demeanour. In India, public admiration is not an evaiwscent feel- 
ing, or liable to the mutations which attend it in l'‘iUro})e. 'The peojile of 
liindoostan have no caprice in their afFections, nor do tlioN forget the 
benefits they have received. Instances have lu'en knou nat Delhi of natives 
flocking to condole with a resident on his disgrace by the British (iovern- 
ment, notwithstanding their hopes and expectations from Iiis favour were at 
an end. And yet many persons, who have never for a single instant endea- 
voured to conciliate the people owr whom they have been placed in autho- 
rity, with power to rend<.*r them happy, by accepting their services or cour- 
tesies with corresponding kindness, are loud in their invectives against native 
insincerity and ingratitude. It is precisely those, m Iioso pride and insolence 
have rendered them ol>jccts of dislike, who thus animadvert upon liie eliarac - 
ter of the people of liindoostan. 

Delhi is considered to be one of the hottest places in India, owing, ])ro- 
bably to the arid nature of the country all around i(, the iminense (juaiitity 
of buildings, which become so many reflectors, and the exceeding fury of 
the fiery simooffi, which blows until ten o'cloedv at night, and sometimes 
does not subside during the twenty-four hours, 'rhis kind of weather lasts 
four months, and European residents must content themselves with in-door 
amusements the whole period of its duration. I'he rains and the cold sea- 
son are both very agreeable; but there is one plague from which the city 
and its environs never are exempt, that of flies, — which come in armies similar 
to those which invaded Egypt in the time of Pharoah. In addition to the 
usual number of chicks^ the blind.s with which the doors and windows of 
English houses arc furnished, the outer verandahs are carefully closed in 
with this pretty and useful manufacture of sjilit bamboo, to secure the into 
viors from the hosts of winged enemies which would otherwise pervade the 
whole atmosphere- Persons living in tents, in the cold weather, arc almost 
driven mad by the torments indicted by these disgusting assailants. The 
natives wrap themselves up in a cloth, and lie down, preferring the chancesv 
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of sufibcation, as the smallest evil of the two ; hut tlie European niusl 
either submit to the constant attendance of a domestic, with a ehowrie, to 
beat them off, or arm himself witii patience to endure. 

These, however, and other inHictions of the climate, arc amply com- 
pensated by the endless f»;ratilication allbrded to intelleeliial minds by the 
number of interesting* objects which trn'et the sp(»eliitnr on every side. A 
life mi^Jit be sjx'nt in ramblin'^ over the ruins of old Jlcllii, and subjects for 
contemplation still remain. Next to the palaec*, the most striking;- building of 
Shahjehanabad is the Jnmma Musjid^ a ma^rniTieent mos(jue, erected on 
the summit of a rock of considerable licioht, ascended by iiiree line Ilifrhts 
of steps. 'J’hree handsome p^ateways lend into a (juadran^le of llie noblest 
dimensions, paved with !:*iaiiite, inlaid with marble, and surrounded on three 
sides witii an open eloister. Alon!>*this splendid area, which has a marble 
tank or reservoir of water in tlie eentn‘, the visitor is conducted to another 
llii’ht of steps, the ascent to the inoscjuc, a sujierb hall, flanked with mina- 
rets, and entered by three lolty ( Jothie arches crowned with marble domes. 
From the interstiees of the piazza of this liiu' scpiarc, very picturestjue views 
are obtained ; it has not the delicacy of tinish oi‘ the pearl moscpie at Agra, 
but its proportions are much liner, and its situation, upon so commanding an 
eminence, gives it a great adv antage over other celebrated IMoghiil temjiles. 
'rhe.Juiiima Mnsjid was the work of Auningzebi.^, ^vho, like many other 
usurpcM’s, endeavoured to gain a ri'putatiou for pirdy ; and tlie better to im- 
pose uj)on a (.Tc'duhius multitude, who might have attributed liis desire to 
gain the thrum', by the imprisonment of his fa.ther and the murder of ]iis 
brothers, to ambitious motivt's, clotlicd himself in the rags of a ffnpieer, and 
in thishumbli^ giiise sought the shrine of the .lumma Miisjid, to pray for tJie 
suec-'css of his lebellious army, 'riiis mosipu' is kept iu good rejiair by a 
grant of the l^aiglish (Jovornineiit ; it is much iVeipu nted liy the faithful, of 
whom many hundreds may be seen at a lime, prostrate on tlie pavomonl. 
It is also the resort of mimerons beggars, and the poorer classes of travellers, 
wlu) find all the shelter which tlie climate renders necessary in the nooks 
and recesses of the building. 'There are other mos«pics which, from their 
anti(|iiity or the historical circumstances connected with them, excite a good 
deal of curiosity ; and the new suburb, called, after its projoetor, Treveh/an- 
poi'r, under the village of Pahmee, Iniilt to siip|)ly habitations for the 
increasing population of the eity, is siiflieiently interesting to attract a visit 
from strangers. 'The plan has been mueli approved for its elegant simpli- 
futy, tliuiigli of eoiirse there are divers opinions concerning it. 'The centre, 
a large quadrangle, called Heiitinek Scpiare, is onten'd by four streets, 
opening from the middle of each side, and not at the angles, according to 
the usual European enstom. 'The whole extent of the streets, whieii are ninety 
feet in width, and tiic facade of the square, ])resent an unbroken iVont of 
Doric columns, sup[)orting a piazza behind, in which are commodious shops 
and dwelling houses, ranged with great regularity. The four triangular 
spaces at the back, formed by the arms of the cross, are iuterulcd for stable 
and court-yards for the cattle and bullock-carts belonging to the inhabitaiAs. 
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In the event of Trevelyanporc becoming a place of native resort, apian for 
increasing its extent has been laid down, and a native gentleman of great 
wealth is constructing a magnificent gateway, of corresponding architecture, 
fronting the Lahore gate of Delhi, whieli will lead to a cireus, the centre of 
winch is to be adorned with a cenotaph to the memory of a young British 
ofliccr, a friend of Mr. Trevelyan, the founder of this new (juarter, which 
has not yet, however, been much sought after as a residenee by the native 
population. 

The grand object of aftraction, in the neighbourhood of Shahjehanabad, 
is the Kootub Minar, a magnificent tower, 242 feet in height, which rises 
in the midst of tlie ruins of old Delhi, at the distance of nine miles south of 
the modern city. It is not known by whom or for what purpose this splendid 
monument was erected ; ami conjecture, weary of a hopeless task, is now 
content to permit its origin to remain in obscurity. According to the 
general supposition, it was erected in the thirteenth century; but this is 
not certain, nor can it be ascertained whether the founder was Moslem or 
Hindoo, though the majority of opinions inclines to the latter. The great 
architectural beauty of this wonderful building, the height of the column, 
supposed to exceed that of any other in the world, its amazing strength, the 
richness of the materials, and the rnagniliceiice and \ ariety of its embel- 
lishments, combine to render it the surpassing w onder of a land abounding 
in buildings of the highest degree of splendour and interest.. Tlie extraor- 
dinary elegance and grandeur of this reniarkablc tower have preserved it 
from the ruin w ith w hich it lias been lately threaUMied ; the (iovernment, 
anxious to preserve so valuable a relic of Indian anticjuity, directed its res- 
toration and repair, — a diflicult ami somewhat hazardous work, which has 
been admirably performed by Major 8niitli, of (he engineers. hVom the 
summit, which is ascended by a spiral staircase, the view is of the most 
sublime description ; a desert, covered with ruins full of awful beauty, sur- 
rounds it on all sides, w atered by the snake-like Jumna, W'hich w inds its 
huge silvery folds along the erumbling remains of palaces and tombs. Jn 
the back-ground, ris(!s the dark lofty walls and frowuiing towers of an 
ancient fortress, the stronghold of the l^ytaun chiefs; and the eye, w'an- 
dering over tlie stupendous and still ficauiiful fragments of former grandeur, 
rests at last upon the white and glittering mos(|Uos and minarets of the 
modern city, closing-in the distance, and lincly contrasting, by its liixurfant 
groves and richly flow ering gardens, wu'th the loneliness and desolation of 
the scene beneath. J’ho tomb of the emperor llurnayoon, the father of 
Acbar, a monarch pre-eminent in misfortune, but of whom some fine 
chivalric tales are told, stands at a short distance from the Kootub Minar; 
there are other mausoleums also of great beauty and splendour, amid which 
that of Sufter Jung, a fortunate military adventurer, is worthy of mention. 
Another place of great interest in the neighbourhood is a gigantic astrono- 
mical observatory, supposed to be the work of Jcy Sing, a Hindoo rajah, 
who flourished in the seventeenth century. The dial is still in good repair, 
a stupciidous work, of which the gnomon, of solid masonry, is sixty feet 
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liigli. It is not possible to convey any idea by description of these enor- 
mous instruments, but persons desirous to make themselves acquainted with 
them have only to consult the splendid and accurate views taken by Mr. 
Daniel]. The J^ytaun fortress, which forms so conspicuous an object from 
every terrace in the neighbourhood, constitutes another of tlie lions of old 
Delhi ; the lapse of seven hundred years has done little towards the re- 
duction of the solid walls and massive towers of this fine old place, which is 
now chiefly cclcljrated for its tank or hnwleCy embosomed within high pictu- 
res(|uc buildings, which rise from twenty to sixty feet above the surface of 
the water, — a place of delightful coolness in the hot season, the sun not 
shining upon it for more than three hours a-diiy. It is deep as well as dark, 
and in the cold weather immersion cannot be very agreeable ; yet the idle 
parties ofyouitg men, n ho frecpient the spot, take perhaps greater delight in 
the exploits of a few poor creatures, who pick up a precarious subsistence 
by plunging into the flashing waters, than in more legitimate objects of 
interest. »Somo of those will venture, for the sake of a rupee, from a very 
perilous height, sj)ringing from the dome of a neighbouring mosque down 
to the abyss below, sixty or seventy feet, and disappearing frightfully, the 
waters resuming their traiupiillity before these desj)cratc adventurers can 
rise again U) the surface. Of course, amongst biuropeans, there will 
always In? pt'rsons suflieienlly inhuman to encourage these barbarous feats; 
the few intellectual pilgrims, who wamler amidst the wreeks of by-gone 
splendour, must mnk<‘ up their minds to endure sights and scenes of the most 
im’ongruous nature: — pie-nic parties bivouacking in the tond>s, and being 
entertained at. their repasts by the performanec’s of a set of nautch girls; 
young men amusing themselves Avith a game of quoits: and groups of 
llirting unimaginative women, speeulating on the probabilities of getting up 
a quadrille. 


\vKi)i)i\G AMi;sK:Mr:NTs of thk jats of fiiuutpoue. 

Mr. .1. S. Ee siiiN'e.TCN, who was present at the marriage of the present 
raja of Hhurf j)oro, in relates the following among the ainuscmeiits of the 

bride and brhlcgroom, after the ceremony : — 

“ Om* is tlic inityiiig of the /ennhm, or bracelet of /./?>« grass, whicli, previous to 
the marriage, is itomid on the riglil Jiamt of the Iiridc and left of tho bridegroom. 
Hciiig seated opposite each other, they proceed to unravel the knots and mazes of 
their respective /,nnhnis. Slioiild tho husband succeed in undoing his wife’s bracelet 
before she has untied bis, the feat is eonsidered typical of his future superiority in 
domestic life, and great rejoicings are immediately made by his relations ; if, on the 
other hanil, the lady should first unravel the bracelet, Iut friends celebrate Jier dexte- 
rity in noisy and trium])liaiit songs. A curious game of cliuncc also takes place 
betwoiMi the newly-marrieil cou])le. A large tub or cauldron of water is placed before 
tliein, and jewels, gold molmrs, and rupees are tlirown into ir. TJie bride and bride- 
groom ])limge their hands into the basin, and whoever succeeds in extracting the 
liirgi'st iiiiaiitity of jewels or money, at one dip, wins the game.” 
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ACCOUNT OF THE JAIN TEMPLES ON MOUNT AHU. 

BY l.IEUTENANT BURNCS. 

The mountain of Abu, Abiiji, or Abiighad, is situiitctl near tlie gfitli 
degree of north latitude and 73° 20' of cast longitude, in the ilistrict of Sekrni 
and province of Miirwar, about forty miles N.E. by E. of the camp of Disa. 
The magnificent temples arc erected at the small village of Eilwarra, about 
the centre of the mountain, which has an elevation of about 3,000 feet, where 
the summit is extremely' irregular and studded with peakoil liills. Tliere arc 
four in number, all of marble, and two of them of the richest kind. Tliey are 
dedicated to Parasnath, or “ the principal of the deificil saints, who according 
to their creed have successively become sii[)erior gods,” and who arc believed 
to amount to the number of twenty-four, or as some told mo, to have appeared, 
like the Hindu gods, in twenty-four ditferent Avatars 

These are the gods of the Jain, Shrawak, or Banian castes, who arc a gloomy 
tribe of atheistical ascetics, not unlike the Budhists, “ who deny the authority 
of God and a future state ; believe that as the trees in an uninhabited forest 
spring up without cultivation, so the universe is self-existent ; that the 
world, in short, is produced, as the spider proilnces his wel>, out of its own 
bowels; and that, as the banks of a river fall of themselves, there is no 
supreme destroyer.” “ They also deny the divine authority of the Vedas, and 
worship the great Hindu gods as minor deities oidy hut Mr. (ilolebrooke and 
other eminent scholars have already given the most minute description of this 
class of people and their worship. The above abstract of their tenets will at 
once show how little iicccptable the followers of Parasnath can be to orthodox 
Hindus; and the costly materials of Jain temples are therefore attributable, not 
to the holiness of the gods to whom they are dedicated, hut to the riches that 
are to be so generally found among the Banians, their votaries. 

Jain temples are to be met with in Gnzerat, Kattywar, Cntcli, and Parkur,as 
well as in other countries both in the southern and northci n parts of the Penin- 
sula ; but next to those on Abu, the most celebrated ones on the western side 
of India arc at Politana and Girnar in Kattywar, at both of which places also 
they have been built on the tops of hills. Theanticpiity of the schism between 
this and the Hindu sect is not accurate!}^ ascertained, but the oldest temple on 
Abu appears to have been built An. Vicramajit 1016 (A.D. 050), or something 
more than 800 years ago. 

The temple now alluded to is dedicated to Rikabdeo (or, as Mr. Ward has it, 
Rishubhu-devu ”), the founder of the sect and first in order of their deified 
saints, and is known by the name of Adisurji dcval. The four temples are 
built in the form of a cross, and this is the most westerly. It is in the figure 
of an. oblong square, forty-four paces long by twenty-two wide (or perhaps one 
hundred feet by fifty) ; within the building, and in the centre of the area so 
inclosed, stands the pagoda, in which the great Image of the god is placed 
facing eastward. In front of this there is an octagon of twenty-four feet, 
supporting, on pillars and arches of marble, a cupola of the same. The pillars 
may be from twelve to fifteen feet high. The entrance to the temple i.s from a 
small door opposite this cupola, and the grandeur of the building is discover- 
able at once on entering it, and has a very imposing effect. On all sides of the 
area there is a colonnade, the long sides having a double row of pillars sup- 
porting small domds, within each of which arc cells in the walls to the number 
of fifty-six, in all of which arc marble imiiges of the god. In the south-west 
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corner, nnd in a clminbcr detached from the building, is a colossal figure of 
Neminatli, cut in black stone. 

The whole of the building is of the richest white marble, superbly cut into 
numerous devices ; and it is worthy of remark that there is not an inch of stone 
iniornamented, and not two domes of the same pattern, though 13 d in number, 
and all arc carved. The grand dome is a most chaste piece of workmanship, 
and so light do the pillars appear, that it could hardly be imagined they could 
support the superincumbent weight. 

Adjoining to this building is a room called “ Hathistd,” or the Klephant 
Hall, which seems once to have also had a roof of domes, and in which arc the 
figures of ten marble elephants, with drivers, each about four feet high, and 
caparisoned in the modern style of those of the native princes, with every rope, 
tassel, and cloth beautifully and correctly carved, and a])parently, the cars and 
riders excepted, from one block of marble. The workmansliip is exceedingly 
good, and the representation of the animal is very superior to Indian sculpture 
in general. 

'J'he Hoor of this room is of black marble, while that of the temple is of white. 
At the door there is a large e(|ncstrian statue of the founder, who, in an inscrip- 
tion, is described a.s “ Bimalnath, a Banian of Chandouli, to whom the gods hail 
been propitiou.s.** It is rudely executed, and is evidently the workmanship of 
later days. 

The whole of this temple i.s said to have occupied a period of fourteen years 
in building, and to have cost eighteen crores of rupees, in addition to fifty-six 
lacs spent in levelling the side of the hill on which it is built. 

The next temple to be describeii is the northern one, wliich is dedicated to 
Neminath, the twenty-second deified saint of the Jains. It is, with regard to 
design and material, much the same as the one mentioned ; hiit, although of 
equal length, it is ten paces wider, from which addition the architect has been 
able to make the colonnade double on all sides without contracting the area too 
much, and which has a good clfect. The pagoila of the god is in the centre, 
and faces the west. It has also a cupola in front of it, the same as the other 
in size, though far inferior in execution : but the greatest ornament in this 
temple, and indeed on Ahu, is a portico between this cupola and the pagoda. 
It is supported by pillars, and the roof is formed by nine small domes most 
exquisitely carved. The stones on both siilcs the entrance of the temple are 
deeper cut than any marble I ever .saw' ; and, if I mistake not, ap|)roach in 
resemblance to llogarth’s line of beauty. This part of the building is said to 
have cost eighteen lacs of ruj)ees, and I can well credit the people who gave me 
ihc information. 

All round the temple and in front of the colonnade, small images of the god 
are placeil, to the number of forty-six, in front of each of which are two sculp- 
tured domes. 

The cast side of the building is not divided into compartments, but consists 
of one long room, in which are placed ten marble elephants, which are more 
minutely carved than those de.scribed, the very twisting of the ropes being 
represented. In rear of these arc the images of the diflTercnt contributors to 
the ^Mioly undertaking,’* rudely cut out in stone, and represented as holding 
purses fidl of money ready to be appropriated. There are inscriptions under all 
these figures, mentioning at length the names of the different “ pious indivi- 
duals,” most of whom appear to have been Banians. 

In the south-western corner of the building arc two inscriptions cut in 
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marble and fixed into the wall, but they are in such a good state of preserva- 
tion that it becomes very questionable if they are of the same age as the tem- 
ples. They are in the Balbad character, and giving (as 1 learnt from the 
people, there being no one who could read them with me) a genealogical 
account of the difterent founders and their relatives. Above the niches con- 
taining the smaller images, there are also inscriptions, with the names of the 
builders, in Guzerati character. From all of these it appears that this temple 
was built An. Vicr. or A.D. 1*236^ nearly 600 years since, by two brothers. 

Bast and Fest Pal, Banians, also of the ruined city of Chandoiili, and one of 
whom is said to have been kumdar to the Delhi emi)eror. The building is said 
to have cost twelve crores of souias, a coin equivalent to ten rupees, in addi- 
tion to the expense of the portico ; and although it is superior to the other 
temple, this is undoubtedly an exaggeration. 

The sculpture of the small domes in this pagoda, from being of a higher 
order of architecture than the others, deserves remark. In several of them 
are representations of the gods; in [)articular a group of tlie procession of 
Indra, king of the gods, who is believed to have descendeil from heaven at the 
birth, marriage, and installation of Uikabdeo ; also another of Neminath’s 
marriage, both of which are |)retty well executed in marble. Nothing more 
attracted my notice, however, than the group next to the one just described, it 
being a representation of one of the Mahommedan emperors of Delhi. I 
observed also that very common ornaments throughout the temple were small 
Mahommedan tombstones. 

Superstition has, however, pre-eminently shown itself in the portico. 
While admiring its beauty I observed the capital of one of the pillars to be of 
coarse unpolished black stone, which induced me to ask the cause of such a 
disfiguration; when the people informed me that it had been done intention- 
ally to keep off the evil eye, as in a place like this, where all was beauty, it 
would inevitably fall and become bewitched if there w ere no foil. The floor of 
this temple is of mixed marble, being both black and white ; and under the 
great dome there is a slab of yellow marble, said to have been brought from 
Jesalmir. 

The two remaining temples are about 36.5 years old, and very inferior, both 
as to workmanship and materials, when compared with the others. Under 
the dome of the southern one, there is sonic attempt at mosaic w ork, and the 
floor is inlaid with five different kinds of marble. 

The whole of these temples arc in a good state of pre.servation, notwith- 
standing the attempts that have been made to destroy them. Tlie tails, trunk.s, 
and riders of the elephants have been broken ofl’, though since replaced ; and 
the dome of Adesirji-dewal is cracked in one or two places, 'fhe eurtiiquake 
of 1819 is said to have had some effect on these buildings, but although the 
Brahmans and Jains formerly carried on violent controversie.s, it does not 
appear that the former injured the Jain temples. The natives themselves speak 
with horror of the oppression of a Mahommedan prince known to them by the 
name of Bogra Baishah, who is said to have ordered the temples in Abu to be 
levelled. Natives are at all times but bad chronologists, nor arc they in this 
instance able to give any distinct account cither of the time or of the indivi- 
dual whose name excites such irritating feelings. 

It is on recordji^ however, that a sultan of Ahinedabad in Guzerat, by name 
Mahmud Begri^^^fent a force to levy tribute on the Parsecs, A.D. 1450, and 
from the simiterity of names, and the connection that subsisted between two 
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such mercantile places as Ahmedubaci and Clianilouli^ it does not appear to me 
at all improbable tliiit this is tlie individual.'^ The hand of time is now, how- 
ever, fast injuring these buildings, and, throiighoiit, the marble gives signs of 
de<*ay. 

Without placing too much reliance on the inscriptions above alluded to, 
there is a circumstance which goes far to fix the date of these tem[iles at a 
* period when the Mahoinniedan [lower was great in India. All the figures arc 
throughout represented with beards, which we know to be at variance with 
Hindu customs, and which is, without doubt, attributable to the same cause 
that induces the Hindu subjects of a Mnhommedan government to follow the 
custom of their rulers, namely, submission to the powers that be. In Sind, at 
the [irescnt time, such is the ciistotii of all Hindus, and it is perhaps owing to 
this that the Moslem rulers ever spared the temples of the submissive people 
they conquered. It is to the same cause, I presume, that we have the repre- 
sentation of the emperor of Delhi, though from the founder being his kamdar, 
it 111 a}' be moni easily accounted for. 

With very few exceptions, the people on Abu do not worship at the temples 
of Dilwarra, and there are only one or two Giirjis at the place, who could give, 
from sheer ignorance, little or no information concerning the surrounding 
scene of grandeur. They have, however, one good quality, which our country- 
men can well appreciate, a total freedom from all prejudice, so that we entered 
the sanchim xnartorum of the inner temple without a murmur on their part, 
nor did they obj(*ct to our handling the gods themselves. 

There were, beside.^ two inmates of the temples whom I must not omit to 
mention. They wxre women who had taken a vow of chastity, retired from 
the world, and dedicated themselves entirely to religion, or, as they themselves 
say, had become sadu. One of them was young, and had retired on the death 
of her husband. They spent their time in reading their religious books, which 
they readily showed, and were (juite free from that |)revailing reserve in Indian 
women, so inucli so, that they followed us through the atria of the tem- 
ples, and were ever ready to explain, as far as in their power, the different 
ohjccts of our curiosity. 

It was from them I learnt the names of the twenty-four deified saints or gods 
of the .fains, which are as follows : I, Kikabdeo ; i?, Ajilnath ; 3, Saiiibiinatii ; 
4, Abumaiulji ; fi, Snmtamith ; G, Padan Prabn ; 7, Sii[)arisnath ; 8, Chanda 
Prahu ; 0, Siihatanath ; !<►, Sitalnath; 11, Siansnath ; li?, Wasj)uji; l.*3, Blmal- 
natli ; 14, Anaininath ; lo, Darnnath; IG, 8antinath ; 17> Kutonath ; 18, 
Aranath ; ID, Miliiatli ; 520, Muni Subartji ; i3l, Nawinath ; L’J, Nemimithji ; 
23, Parisnathji ; 24, Mahavaru ; and it is not difficrdt to distinguish, by the 
expressive affix of “ even from aiiioug this long list, the favoured or favou- 
rite gods to whom the temples arc dedicated. 

I also learned from these people, that there arc large assemblages of people 
on Abii at different but unfixed perioils, and that they chiefly come from Guze- 
rat, Marwar, Ajmcre, Malwa, and Bombay, all of which, except the latter, are, 
in fact, the surrounding countries. The natives of India are, as it is well 
known, fond of [)crching their temples on the tops of hills and other remark- 
able ])hiccs ; and it i.s no doubt owing, as well to the isolated situation, aa the 
great si/c of the mountain, that such a position has been chosen. There is, 

♦ 1 sluniM have been more fUsposeil to attribute the injury which the temples of Abu have received to 
M^ihinud of Ghir.ni, wlio came by Ajmir into (fuxerdt, in 1024, tlirough r.itan, and wlio was so zealous 
in the destruction of Hindu I'ods and tempUs, and has been rendered famous by the demolition of the 
one at l*alan Somniith in Katlywar ; but if the inscription be true, the whole of these temples, even 
the oldest of them, are of a posterior date to that, compieror's inroad. 
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however, no marble on Abii, and certainly at present, no roads by which the 
enormous blocks of it could have been brought up from the pits that arc at the 
base of the mountain; so that it is to be presumed they have been destroyed. 

From some specimens in my possession, it would seem that the summit of 
Abu is granite ; but great part of tlie exposed rocks arc in a state of decompo- 
sition, and break otf' in ilakcs. 

The vicinity of Abu, though now without a large town, has been, as is dis- 
coverable from ruins, and according to tradition, a well-cultivated and thickly- 
peopled country. 

About nine miles from Girwar, a village at the base of Abu, and half that 
distance or less from the Banas river, arc the ruins of a great and ancient city 
called Chandouli, said to have been eighteen miles in circumference, and which 
is now without an inhabitant. 

The natives have numerous fabulous accounts concerning the place, and 
believe it to have been one of cighty-fonr towns or villages that were destroyed 
by' a “ shower of stones 300 years ago ; and that a famine and scarcity of fuel 
ensuing, the people fled to Guzerat, and settled at Aliniedabad. I myself had 
not an opportunity of visiting the ruins of this city, but am iiilbrmcd that all its 
buildings arc thrown down as if by an eartlupiako, the occurrence of which 
could, I have no doubt, be accurately assertained by inquiry on the spot. Its 
antiquity may be readily discovered from the temples on Abii having been built 
by the Banians of this once-opulent city, as proved by the inscriptions before 
alluded to, and great number.s of small marble images of Parasnath, the same 
as those on Abu, being constantly dug from among the ruins.'* 

♦ From the Jounmlof the Asiatic .Sorict!/ <»/ Btnj'af. 
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What, like joys that Moss thy home, 
What can Kdon give ? 

Ijanishcd from thy fairy tloine, 

Who in Heaven would live ! 

I'liough thy dagger’.s ruthless ste( i 
Penetrate tlie breast, 

f rer far that pang to fe 1 
Than tlie spirit blest. 

While tJiy flarls the bosom pierci. , 
Crowding stings of pain, 

Who would, for each arrow lierr e 
Breast unscathed retain. 

Be the beam that lights my brow 
Fair as glistening gold, 

Were it w’orth the dust e’en now 
O’er thy tfireshold rolled ? 

VVitli this hand a moment given 
But to touch thy hair, 

'J'o that joy could boon of Heaven. 
JOndlcHS life, compare I 


B. E. I’ 
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THE KAZEE OF EMESSA. 

ORir.lN or THE STORY OF SIIVLOCh- 

'riiK origin of the story of Shy lock the .Jew', and the pound of iksh, in 
Shakespeare’s ofVenirA'^ is now satisfactorily traced, like many, 

if not most, of the ancient tales of l<^iirope, to the JOast. Sir 'riiomas 
Munro had the merit of the discovery,^ Init the entire story has never yet, 
we believe, been jjjiven to the iOnjji;lish rciuler. '^riie following’ version ot it 
was purchased at C’alcutta, about thirty years a^o, by the frontlcman who 
has favoured us witli it. Tlie MS. from which it was taken once beloni^cd 
to the celebrated Claude Martin, 'riie orijrinal author is of course un- 
known : the j)ropcrty of such eonijuisitions as this is lost through age. 

There lived once, in the same city, an aftlucnt Jew and an indigent Mussul- 
man. The latter fell at length into such distress, that he went to the Jew, and 
begged a loan of a huiulreii dinars; saying that he had a favourable opportunity 
of trading with the money, and promising hall the profits in return for the 
favinir. The Jew, though a great miser, had long cast the eyes of aliection on 
the Mussulman’s wife, a woman of extraordinary beauty, but of strict chastity, 
and who was fondly attached to her husbaml. He hoped, however, that if he 
could involve the poor man in distress, and force her to iuterceile lor him, he 
might gain his wicked piirfxise. With this motive, therefore, he sj)oke kindly, 
and said, “ if yon will give the jdedge I shall rccpiirc, yon shall have the money 
without interest.” The Mussulman, somcw'hat astonished at his liberality, 
asked what pledge he w anted ; and the .lew replied, “ consent that, in case 
you do not pay the money by a given day, I shall cut ofl‘ a pound ol flesh 
from >onr body.” Ibit the poor man, fearing the dangers and delays which 
might beful him, rcfnseil. 

In a couple of months, however, being hard pressed by ])ovcrty and the 
hunger of his children, he came back and took the money ; and the Jew had the 
precaution to call in several respectable men of the Mahoinedan faith to witness 
the terms of their agreement. 

So the Mnssnlinan set oil’ on his journey, which was prosperous ; and sent 
the money io good time to his wife, that she might discharge the debt. But 
she, not knowing what pledge he had given, and being much perplexed by 
domestic diffieiilties, applieil the money to her household purposes; and the 
penalty of the bond was incurred. 

It was some time after this, that the Mnssnlman was joyfully returning, with 
lar^e'^ains, and in the confident belief that be hail escaped from the snares of 
the"' Jew, when he fell among thieves, who plundered him of all, and he came 
home as poor as he went out. 

Presently, the Jew politely called to inquire after his health; and next day 
returned to claim the fulfilment of his bond. The luckless merchant told him 
his story ; the relentless Jew replied, “ my money or the pledge.” And thus 
they went on some days in hot contention, till the neighbours interfering, ad- 
vised them to refer the matter to the kazec. 

To the kazee, accordingly, they went ; who, after a patient hearing of the 
cause, decreed that the merchant had forfeited his pledge, and must submit to 
the penalty. But to this he would by no means consent; protesting against 

* Sfi* Ills iiixl llorrosponrlciuv, vol. r p. ill, Miilono’s Kditioii SliJitv-poi^rc. 
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the legality of the decree, and claiming a right of appeal. Upon which the 
Jew desired him to name the judge with whose decision he would be content ; 
and lie selected the Kazee of Emessa, as a man of profound knowledge and 
strict justice. The Jew agreed to the appeal, on consideration that l>oth 
parties should bind themselves to accept his judgment as final : and this point 
being settled, they set oflT together for the city of Emessa. 

They had not gone far when they met a runawa}^ mule, with his master in 
pursuit, who called out to them to stop the animal or turn him back ; and the 
merchant, after several vain efforts, flung a stone at the beast, which knocked 
out his eye. Upon this the owner came up, and, seizing the poor merchant, 
accused him of blinding his mule, and insisted on the full value. To this, 
how'ever, the Jew objected, as he had a prior claim ; but he told him that he 
might come with them if he liked, and hear what the ku/ce migiit have to say 
in the matter. And so the muleteer joined them; and the three pursued their 
journey together. 

At night they reached a village, and as it was dark, they went quietly to sleep 
on the flat roof of a house ; but, by and bye, there was an uproar in the vil- 
lage; and the merchant, unable to resist the pleasure of mixing in the tumult, 
jumped suddenly down from the roof, and fell on a man who was sleeping 
below, and caused his death. The two sons of the deceased laid hands on the 
unfortunate man, and threatened to kill him in retaliation. But the Jew and 
the muleteer opposed their design, unless they woulil lirst satisfy iheir de- 
mands; and advised the young men to come along \vith them, and lay their 
complaint before the kazee. To this the heirs of the deceased consented; ami 
the five proceeded next morning on their journey together. 

Next day, they overtook a poor man whose ass had stuck in the mud, and 
ivhich, with all his efforts, he could not get out. lie begged them to help 
him ; and while the others took hold each of one corner of the load, and he 
seized the bridle, the unlucky merchant lugged at the tail, which came off in his 
hands. The peasant was enraged, and sai<l he must pay for the beast, wliicli 
Was now useless ; but the others told him to be quiet, and come along with 
them, and tell his story to the judge. 

Shortly after this they came to Emessa, and were astonished at seeing a vene- 
rable man, with a large turban, and a robe which came down to his heels, and 
riding on an ass ; but disgracefully drunk, and vomiting: upon inquiry, they 
learnt that he was the censor. 

A little while after, they reached the mosque, which they found full of 
people engaged in gambling. And passing on, they met a man tossing about 
on a bier, whom the people were carrying forth to his burial; and when he 
protested against the measure, appealing to the bystanders whether he were not 
alive, they assured them in reply, that he was certainly dead ; and the poor 
man was buried. 

Next morning, they presented thcm.sclvcs before the kazee, and began all at 
once to make their complaints ; but the kazee told them to stop their clamour, 
and speak one at a time. 

So the Jew began: “ My lord, this man owes me a hundred dinars, upon 
the pledge of a pound of his flesh ; command him to pay the money or sur- 
render the pledge.” 

Now it happened that the kazee and the merchant ivere old friends ; so when 
the kazee asked him what he had to say, he frankly confessed that what the 
Jew had alleged was all true ; but he was utterly unable to pay the debt : 
hoping, no doubt, that the contract would be declared null. He was, there- 
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fore, astounded at hearing the kazee declare, that if lie could not give the 
money, he must pay the penalty ; and when the officers were commanded to 
prepare a sharp knife for the purpose, he trembled, and gave himself up for 
lost. 

Then thcka/ce, turning to the Jew, said, “ Arise, take the knife and cut ofi* 
the pound of flesh from his body; but so that there be not a grain more or less. 
.Your just right is one pound exactly; take either more or less, by ever so 
little, and I will make you over to the governor, who will put you to death.” 
To which the Jew replied, “ it is not possible to cut it exactly, there must 
needs he a little more or loss.” But the kazee told him, it must be a pound 
exactly, and that any other quantity, being unjustinabic, would involve him 
in guilt. 

The Jew, being frightened at this interpretation of his right, renounced his 
claim, and said he would forgive the debt altogether. “ Very well,” .said the 
kazee; ** but if you have brought the man so far, on a claim which you cannot 
maintain, it is hut reasonable that you should pay him for his time, and the 
support of his family during his absence.” 

The matter was tlien referred to arbitration, and the damages being assessed 
at two huiidrcil dinars, the Jew paid the money and departed. 

Next came the iniiletcer, and told his story ; and the kazee asked him what 
the value of his mule was: the man said it was fully worth a thousand dinars 
before it lost its eye. “ This is a very easy case,” said the kazee; “ take a 
saw, cut the mule in two ; give him the blind half, for which he must pay you 
live hundred dinars, and keep the other side yourself.” To this the man very 
iiuich objected ; because, he said, the mule was still worth 7*^0 dinars ; 
so he preferred putting up with his final loss, and would give up the suit. 

The kazee admitted that he was at liberty to do so; but lie must make 
amends to the man for siicli a frivolous and vexatious suit ; and the poor mule- 
teer kept his hliiul nude, and had to pay a hundred dinars in the shape of 
compensation to the merchant. 

I’hc next party were then called upon to state their grievance ; and the 
kazee, on hearing how the man had been killed, asked the sons if they thought 
the roof of the college was about the height of the house that the incrcliant 
had jumped oH'from. They .said they thought it was. Upon which he decreed, 
that the merchant should go to slcci) on the ground, and that they .should get 
upon the roof and jump down upon him : and that as the right of blood be- 
longed to them equally, they must take care to jump both at once. They 
accordingly went to the roof; but when they looked below, they felt alarmed 
ut the height, and so came down again ; declaring that if they bad ten lives, 
they could not expect to escape. The kazee .said lie could not help that; the}' 
had demanded retaliation, and retaliation they should have ; but he could not 
alter thd law to pleu.se them. 

So they too gave up the claim ; and with much difficulty got off, upon paying 
the merchant two hundred dinars for the trouble they had given him. 

I^ast of all came the owner of the ass, and told the story of the injury 
which his poor beast had suffered. What, another case of retaliation ?” 
said the kazee. “ Well, fetch my ass, and let the man pull off his tail.” The 
beast was accordingly brought, and the man exerted all his stt'ength to revenge 
the insult which had been put upon his favourite. But an ass which had carried 
the kazee waS not likely to put up with such an indignity ; and soon testified 
his resentment by several hearty kicks, which made the man faint. When he 
recovered, he begged leave to decline any further salisfuctioii ; but the kazee 
said, it was a pity lie .should nut have his revenge, and that he might take his 
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own time. But the more he pulled , the harder the vicious creature kicked; 
till at last the poor man, all bruises and blood, declared thut he had accused 
the merchant falsely* for that his own donkey never had a tail. The ka/ee 
protested, however, that it was contrary to practice to allow a man to deny 
what he had once alleged; and that he iinist therefore inaiiitain his suit. Upon 
which the poor fellow said, he saw how it was; he supposed he must pay as 
well as the rest; and he begged to know how much. So after the usual pre« 
tenccs and discussion, he was let off for a hundred dinars. 

When all the plaintiffs had left the court, the ka/ee, collecting the different 
fines which he had imposed upon them, divided the whole amount into two 
equal shares, one of which he reserved for himself, and the other he gave to 
the merchant: but observing that the man sat still, and seemed very thoughtful, 
he asked if he was satisfied ? “ Perfectly so, iny lord, anil full of admiration 

of your wisdom and justice ; but I have seen some strange sights since I came 
to this city, which |}erplexinc; and 1 should esteem it a kindness if you would 
explain them.” 

The kazee promised to give him all the satisfaction in his power; and having 
learnt what had perplexed him, thus replied : — 

“The vintners of this city are a very dishonest set of peojilc, who adulte- 
rate the wine, or mix water with it, or sell it of an inferior quality. So the 
censor, every now and then, goes round to examine it; and if he should ta.ste 
but ever so little at each place where it is sohl, it will get at last into his head : 
and tliat is the way he got so drunk yesterday. The mosque where you saw 
them gambliiig has no endowment, and was very mucli out of repair; so it has 
been let for a gaming-house ; and the profit will serve to pat it in order as 
a place of worshij). And as for the man who cxcitcil your compassion, I can 
assure you he was really dead, as I will shew you. Two im>iuhs ago, his wife 
came into court, and pleaded that her husband had died in a distant city, and 
claimed Ijegal authority for marrying again. I required her to produce evidence 
of Ills death; and she brought forward two credible witnes.ses, who depo.scd to 
the truth of what she said. 1 therefore gave a decree accordingly, and she was 
married. But, the other day, he came before me, complaining that his wife 
had taken another husband; and requiring an order that she should return to 
him ; and as 1 did not know who he was, I siunmoncd the wife before me, and 
ordered her to account for her conduct. Upon which she said, he was the man 
whom she had, two months ago, proved to be dead ; and that she had married 
another by iny authority. I then told the man that his death had been clearly 
established on evidence which could not be refuted ; that my decree could not 
be revoked ; and that all the relief I could afford him, was to give orders for his 
funeral.” 

The merchant expressed his admiration of the kazec’s acuteness and wisdom, 
and thanked him for his impartial judgment in liis own behalf, as well as for his 
great condescension in explaining these singular circumstances. And then came 
back to his own city, where he passed the rest of his days in the frugal enjoy- 
ment of the wealth which he had gained at Emessa. 

Note , — It is necessary to add, for the information of those who may not be 
aware of the facli, that wine and gaming are strictly forbidden by the Mahome- 
dan law ; that, according to that law, evidence can never be received in support 
of a negative ; so that a fact, which is legally established, cannot be refuted ; 
and that the officer, who is called the censor, iS one whose duty it is to look 
after the general moral.* of the city, to .see thut no fraudulent practices arc used 
by the tradespeople, and to notii c every instance of immoral or irregular conduct. 
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THK ORIENTALISTS OF SWITZERLAND. 

JOHN HENRY HOTTINGER. 

An essay, entitled John Henry Ilottiiii^cr, tlic Orientalist of the Seven- 
teenth Century,” by Dr. llirzel, of Zurich, drawn u|) from documents at 
launch, contains some intere.sting particulars respecting this extraordinary man. 

We possess so few memorabilia of the earl^’ Orientalists, iluit any biogra- 
phical sketch is valuable, more particularly one of Hottinger, to whose labours 
we must refer the impulse which Oriental literature received <m the continent. 
'J'he materials wdiich his prcaleccssors at Ziirich had collected were scanty and 
often incorrect, and a new field appeared to lie before lum. Among the 
scholars wlio preceded him in this dcjpartment, thrf:cah>iic merit imtice. The 
first was 'rhco<lore Bihliandcr, professor of theology in 

who began to apply the cognate dialects to the elucidation of the llehrew.* 
Contemporary with him was a far greater man, Conrad I'cllican, also fjrofcssor 
of theology in Ziirich, whose vohiminons works ilisplay a most wonderful 
industr 3 % too iiineh confined, perhaps, to a particular sniyect. The Talmud 
an<l rabbinical writing.s constituted his chief stud}’ ; with ahno.st verbal accu- 
racy, he translated the Targiiinin of Onkelos and Jonatlian ; David Kimehi’s 
Commentaries on Genesis, Joshua, the Judges, Samuel, the Kings, all the 
Prophets and the Psalms; Ahen Kzra and Salomo Varchi on the Canonical 
Books of the Old Testament ; Levi Ben Gerson’s Coinmcntai*}* on the Pro- 
verbs and Daniel ; the greatest jiart of his Commentary on tlie Historical 
Books; Moses Cieriindensis ; Abraham Pcritzol's Commentary on Job; a 
great part of the Talmud^ particularly the Bah^donian and Ilierosolymitan 
(iemara ; and several treatises of Rahhi Uambain, better known as Maimo- 
iiidcs. As his hiograplier, Louis Lavater, informs us, his object was, “ ut 
hide ftpparerely qiiauta cacaitas conli^fcrit in Israel^ pout vcf\atam veritalem 
eoram Pi/alo.^' He also wrote commentaries on all the canonical anti apocry- 
phal books of the Old Testament, in which he ilevelopcd the result of his 
acquaintance with the Jewish cxegetical authors. These were published at 
Zurich, A.D. after his death. Many conceived it impossible that such 

a niimher of works could have proceeded from his pen, as llottingcr observes 
in his Bibliotheca Pi^urina ; but the acquaintance with the rabbinical style, 
which he must soon have acquired, would reduce tlie translations to little 
more than the toil of writing, and his own coininentaries were doubtless in 
progress us he continued his translations and tbund apposite remarks. 

At the end of the sixteenth cciitiirv, Caspar \V’'aspar appeared, who filled 
the professorships of Greek and Hebrew, at Ziirich, from HJOJ to lGi25. He 
was a mail eminently' versed in the Oriental languages and histoiy, but chiefly 
devoted his attention to Oriental iiiimismatics.-j- 

These w'cre tlie most distinguished of llottingcr’s predecessors at Zurich; 
and it is evident that, up to the bcgiimiiig of the seventeenth century. Oriental 
literature in Switzerland was merely confined to first principles, and that the 
knowledge of the Arabic was very limited. Of the Persian and Turkish nothing 
appears to have been known. 

But in that century Ilottinger was born. With no greater aid than the 
materials which have been described, after tlic rcipiisite pre|>aratory. studies. 

He published. liKiri. ItisCitutiontm Grammutirte da hinff. Hchraicdf Tj^uri; — a Treatise da 
fin Herts Grawnuititiorum Hchrnicitrunt, Basilii: — 154.'!, KmcntUitio Textus Alntirttsti, Uasilli. 

t Ills works arc. I Sol. Elftnentuia Jlahmicuiu, Ua.s. ; — Kill. Klamentala Chulihiitsiitn, IJas. ]S9i3 
and Kilii. Grummaticu iffo a, Lu{;d. Hat. Anil two Ijuoks on the ancient coins ot' the llcbrewi, Chal- 
dees, Syiidns, A:c. 




II hith^irto ^neiiiplbr^d path^ flfnd. boldly^dVancbd^towards the 
the '^East, unlofSSin^^by unwearied |iidp^ry andvnental vigour a 
an, of light, '*whlcb 3o6n spread over i^ei^y part of Europe. In 
almost every branch of his investigations there was liovclty and deep research : 
the sources whence he drew were chiefly untranslated MSS., which he applied 
Wi|^^^rf||Lt facility and accuracy to the subject under examination. But this 
more fujiy from his life. 

John Henry llottingcr was born at ZUricli on the 1 0th March 1020, where * 
his^ather was the master of a vessel. He frc({ucntcd the schools of that place, 
and distinguished himself at an early age by his diligence and quickness of 
comprehension. In the Collegium Carolinnm, he exhibited a singular propen- 
sity to languages, and devoted most of his lime to the study of them. With 
an accurate knowledge of Latin and Hebrew, he combined such facility and 
ease in Greek, that he was capable of translating any thing into it. At that 
time, the professor of Hebrew was John Jacob Wolf, who, being particularly 
interested in Hottinger, recommended him to study the Arabic as w^ell as the 
Hebrew. “ Primasy* says Hottinger, “ quod sciaviy literas Arabicas vidi in 
Erpenii Grammaticd Arabicdy ah eodeni {H'o/Jio) mihi mutuata^ sedila tarn hor» 
ridaty ut enrum lectione pene desperarhn** In 1637, he had finished the cus- 
tomary lectures in his native city, and fortunately the tlgen rector of the 
churches and university at Zurich determined to send a young man of sUch 
promise to perfect his studies in foreign parts, where he mig^t associate with 
foreign scholars. At the public expense, therefore, he travelled, in Marcli 
1638, from Zurich, first to Geneva, where he heard Frederic Spanheim ; but 
after two months, he left that place, and passed through France and the Nether- 
lands to Groningen, the object of his long-cherished wishes. At this period, 
Henry Alting, distinguished both as a lecturer and writer, taught at this unU 
versity, from whom Hottinger promised to himself much help in his studies. 
Nor was he disappointed in his expectations. By his diligence he '^oon ac- 
quired Alting's friendship so far, that in the year 1638, he wrote to Breitinger, 
the Antistes of Zurich, respecting him, in very flattering terms.* During his 
residence at Groningen, Matthias Pasor was his instructor in Arabic, and near 
this time he visited the famous GoHus at Leyden, then a young man, who was 
himself also entirely devoted to ^he study of Oriental literature. This intro- 
duction, which was joyfully accepted, was passed to Hottinger by Alting’s 
son, who then resided at Leyden. On his arrival at Leyden, in 1639, Golius 
received him into his house, and committed to him a part of the education of 
his children, leaving to him, nevertheless, sufficient time for his own studies. 
Here he lived, in daily intercourse with the great man whom he* had lopg 
honoured, as the master of his favourite study, who had himself been long in 
the East, and possessed one of the richest collections of Oriental MSS. He 
had here the good fortune to meet with a Mohammedan, who lived with him in 
Golius* house, of whose instructions in Turkish and Arabic he so diligently 
availed himself, that he could speak the latter at least fluently. This was pro- 
bably Ahmed Ibn A1j» of Morocco, whom he has frequently mentioned in his 
writings. From such a concurrence of fortunate circumstances, Hottinger was 
easily able to mafe such vast and rapid strides. During his residence p,f four- 
teen months at Leyden, he transcribed so many Arabic MSS., that <7olius 
'Hottinger has, during his short residence at Ley^den, transcribed 


more books than many would be able to read in their '^hole lives adding 

« HtatiTtgerus aingulare quid poUieetur cum in ceteris studiorum partibufi turn in lingu\f_ 6rientiUibtts» 
in quibus prdeeptore utitur Judmo, ex orients «d nos dcUito, Mist non minus constants sifiml, ‘qftam 
ingenii ac memorise ejeeeUentia commendabUis. 







John Hinry Hdiii^or, 

thlitj among all his contmporaries, he knew no one who had advanced. so f# 
in the knowledge of thcf^Oriental languages and literature.* , 

He had nearly resolved to visit the East himself ; for, in 1641, WUli|miB^ 
well, being nominated envoy from the United Netherlands to Constadt&ople„ 
endeavoured to persuade Hottinger to accompany him, as chaplain of the 
mission. Golius exerted himself strenuously to recommend the proposal, as, 
from Hottinger’s residence in Constantinople, he promised much advantage to 
himself, principally with regard to the obtainment of MSS. Urged by aU his 
friends not to throw away such an opportunity of perfecting himself in his 
favourite studies, he became desirous of the journey; but his native country 
hod heard of his vast progress, and recalled him to be the ornament of his 
hom4', not of a foreign land. Still he was inclined to travel through England 
and France. By the recommendations with which the Dutch scholars furnished 
him, he had the opportunity of becoming acquainted with the great men of his 
age, who received him with respect and affection. In England, he visited 
Jacob Usher, who, at the sight of the multitude of Arabic MSS. which he 
had transcribed, burst out into rapture, and clapping him on the shoulders 
satcif arnice, indu&tria lie also visited John Selden and 

Edward Pocockc at Oxford, and VVhclock at Cambridge. In France, he saw 
and conversed with the celebrated Hugo Grotiiis, the Syrian, Gabriel Sioniba, 
CapeUus, Dallseus, and many other scholars of the lime; and at last returned 
to bia native city about the end of the year 1641. In the following year, which 
was the. twenty-second of his age, he filled the professorship of ecclesiastical 
history in the Collegium Carolinum, and in the year ](>4.'l, obtained that of 
catechetics in the Collegium Humanitatis, which was the preparatory school 
to the former, together with that of Hebrew, which, ou account of his attain- 
Wl^b into a professorship of the Oriental tongues. After his 

death it was again limited to Hebrew ; and since hiiiiahere has been no Orien- 
tal professor in Zurich. 

Heidegger relates an interesting anecdote of bis knowledge of Hebrew. 
« When I was at Heidelberg with Hottinger, \vc once met a rabbi and his son, 
whom the father had long laboured to teach Hebrew. When the rabbi heard 
the facility with which Hottinger conversed with him in Hebrew, he broke out 
into a boisterous passion with his son, fell upon him furiously, and beat him 
most soundly before our eyes, exclaiming, Thou idle one, long as I have 
taught thee Hebrew, now thou allowcst thyself to be excelled in it by a 
Christian.’* 

In the year 1644, he first api)eared as a writer, with his Kxcrcitaiioncs 
Anti-Morinia 7 iie, which were received with the greatest applause, and from 
this period scarcely a year elapsed without some new work from his pen. 
Hence he became well-known all over Europe, and towards the end of his 
life reckoned as many as 117 correspondents: in Switzerland he corresponded 
with Duxtorf, Wetstein, Gry incus, &c. ; in Germany with Fred. Spunheim, 
Sebast. Schmid, Ludolpli, Hermann Conring, Duke Augustus of Brunswick, 
the l^andgravine Hedwig Sophia of Ilessc-Kassel, &c.; in Holland with Henry 
an^ Jacob Alting, Golius, Matth. Pa.sor, John Cocccius, Leusden, Ant. Peri- 
Xdniuan; Hoornbeck, Peter Moiitanus, Henry von Dicst, &c. ; in Sweden with 
Elias Terser, andEriclis Odclius; in England with Edw. Pocockc and John 
Pursus; in France with Capcllus, Clericus, and Frank Turretin; and in 

• In an early epistle of Golius to Professor Wolf at Zurich, dated 25th Sept. 1040, lie writes : ** Hot- 
tingtrum prlmumante soflqutatiuum /lac tt-anfieuntem vidi : cceleata aiiquid in iUoolucere mihi viddMtur,* 

yAstaiJourn. N.»S. Voi..l4.No.i‘>3. K 
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Silesia and Italy with some of less cdebrated names. His house was ats<> 
frequented l>y the most illustrious scholars of the age from all countries. 

In 16d3, besides the professorship of logic and rhetoric, a canonry, united 
with the professorship of the Old Testament and controversy, vas bestowed 
upon liim ; but the indefatigable scholar, of his own accord, retained also his 
former post, excepting that he exchanged catechetics for ecclesiastical history. 
It is scarcely conceivable that a man, who was employed in so many depart* 
ments, should have executed them all with such credit to himself: for he was 
also engaged in political missions, and in 1 659 was appointed envoy from the 
government of Zurich to the Duke of Wurtemberg, and in 1663 to Swabia. 
Zurich was proud of her ornament, and foreign universities envied her also on 
his account ; among these, principal]}', Heidelberg, the oldest of the German 
universities; to which, in May 1655, he was invited by Count Palatine Carl 
Ludwig, who had long been devising means to restore the university to its 
former flourishing state. Although his friends urged him not to refuse the 
distinguished post which was offered to him, the members of his own body 
were disinclined that he should leave them. However, in June of the same 
year, he was formally called to the professorship of the Old Testament and the 
Oriental languages, and the government of Zurich, to meet the views of the 
Count Palatine, came to the resolution that lIottiAgcr should remain three 
years at Heidelberg, without vacating his posts in their university. He there- 
fore was obliged to take the degree of doctor of theology, as the statutes at 
Heidelberg required it. On the 8th of July 1655, he therefore went to Basle, 
where he was created doctor, under the rectorship of Peter Falkcisen and the 
deanery of Buxtorf, on the 26th of July, and on the 16th of August he held, 
at Heidelberg, his inaugural dissertation. To this place many of his pupils 
from Zurich followed him. Soon after, the management of the restored Colle- 
gium Sapientim w'as assigned to him, where he chiefly exercised bis pupils in 
disputations, which he w'as particularly delegated to revive. In 1656 he was 
rector of the university, and in the following year ilcan in the theological faculty, 
after the elector had first nominated him one of the ecclesiastical council. 
As, in the year 1658, the time allow ed by the government of Zurich for his resi- 
dence' at Heidelberg had expired, the elector applied for a prolongation of it, 
and himself wrote to the council at Ziirich, who returned this answer, that 
Hottingcr might stay a little longer, but that he must allow them to remune- 
rate his substitute at Ziirich from his canonry. In 1659 the elector renewed 
his request, in consequence of which he was allowed to stay there till Michael- 
mas 1661. When this time had elapsed, as Hottingcr was preparing for his 
return, the elector of Hesse offered him a professorship in the University of 
Marburg, and at the same time public chairs were tendered to him from Am- 
sterdam and Bremen. But he was not ungrateful to his native country, and 
notwithstanding the brilliant prospects before him, to the regret of the elector, 
whose companion and counsellor he had been, and to that of the whole body, 
commenced his journey from Heidelberg on the 28th of October 1661, and 
arrived at Zurich on the 8th cf November. The day of his return was ^e of 
Universal joy; and for six years more he continued at Zurich in public office, 
as constant rector of the Gymnasium, which must be noticed as a distinguished 
honour, since the rectorship is commonly allowed to be holden only two years. 

In 1664 he travelled through Germany and Holland. He was very desirous 
of revisiting Heidelberg, ami of once more seeing Leyden, and his most 
prized friend Golius, by whose means he became acquainted with Hoorn- 
beck, Cocceius, and Gronoviiis. At Hoornbeck’s death, in 1666, it was deter- 
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tmned to invite Hottinger to become his successor at Leyden ; but the first 
proposals^ which were made to him in private letters, he declined. Golius, 
however, in particular (who had before guaranteed to him a salary of 2,200 
florins), and Cocceius, were so incessant in their solicitations, and the States 
General applied so urgently to Hottinger himself, as well as to the Council of 
Zurich, that at last he left the decision entirely to his own government. They 
wished him to continue at Zurich, with which wish he willingly complied. 
But Leyden renewed the request in such strong terms, and adopted so many 
means to attain its purpose, that the heads of the church and University of 
Zurich could no longer withstand the petition, and Hottinger resolved to 
accept the offer. His domestic affairs were now his only care, which was soon 
fated to end altogether ; for on the 5th June 1G67, resolving to accompany 
one of his friends to his country-house in the neighbourhood of Ziirich (which 
this friend wished to rent during Hettinger’s absence), he embarked with him 
and another friend, his wife,* and three children, in a vessel below the city. 
The river was then very much swollen, so that the high water covered a river- 
dam. On this the vessel violently struck, and was upset, with all on board, 
and many found an instant grave. Hottinger, with one of his friends, had, by 
swimming, reached the opposite shore ; but not being able to bear the distress- 
ing sight of his family struggling for life, he plunged again into the waves, and, 
after a long conflict, was engulphcd by the stream. 

Thus perished this distinguished orientalist, in the vigour of manhood, and, 
thus Leyden lost the object of her cherished hopes. As a scholar, he was not 
surpassed; as a man, he was Lif)rigbt and courteous to every one in word and 
deed, conscientious in the di.scliargc of his duties and application of his time, 
and indefatigable and reverent in his religious concerns. The works which he 
has left*!' arc numerous, and written with uncommon facility; and besides those 

* 111 1S41 he married Anna Ulrich, daughter of a preacher .at Zurich. Two of his children died at 
Heidelberg!, three with their father, and kix he left bchintl him, one of wliom is tito .author of ** The 
Helvetic Ecclesiastical History,” published iu four volumes, at Ziirich, in 17*JU. According to 

Heidegger, Hottinger, eight days before his death, found in his scliool, on the board which was sus- 
pended over his professor':, chair, the following verse: 

** Curmina Jritii nwrims vunit fv/if/u/A.” 

Every endeavour to discover the incauing and author of it wiis fruitless; but it is said to have made a 
deep impression upon Hottinger. 

1 1G44, ExerritfUionfiit Anti-Xforiniiina; (ie Fentateuehn S'tnuiritano ; Tiguri, 4to. 

1647, Kmtemntwn Lingn<e Sanvtte lihri duo cum appcndicc uphorisnwrum ad levtiuuem UibUorum Heb. 
isagofficorum : Tiguri, 8vo. 

1649, Thetmurtis P/tiiolngiruJt ; Tiguri, 4to. ; rcprinteil 1659 and 1696. 

1651, Uistorifi Oricntnlis ; Tiguri, 4to. 

16.52, Gramnuitirar Chaldoio Si/riac^ lihri duo t cum triplici Apjfeiidivet Chaldad, Sprd, ct Rabbi nied : 
Tiguri, 8vo. 

1655, Juris Hehrasorum I^gcs 261 jurta Mom'icfe ordinem depromptce et ad Judeeorum 

mentem; Tiguri, 4to. Here he followed Rabbi Levi, of Barcelona, in his "]U'nn “1DD« 

1657, Smegma Orientate; Hcidcllicrg, 4tn. 

IGTiB, Promptuariutn, sive HibHothecn Oricntalls ; Heidelberg, 4to. 

1658, Grammatiea Quatuor Lin guar urn, Heb,, Cbaid,, Sjfr.t atquc Arabicte harmonitt ; lleidelb., 4to. 

1659, Cippi Hebraici : Heidelberg, 8vo. ; ed. 2d, 1662 (with four copper plates . 

1659, PrimitiiB Heideibergenses ; Heidelberg, 4to. ; in six Dissertations. 

1659, Krtins ; Heidelberg, 4to. 

166f>. Dissertationum Tfteolugico-jihilologicaruni fasciculus i lleiilelberg, 4to. 

1661, Etgmologicon Orientate; Francof, 4to. It had a second title. Lexicon Harmomeum Heptu^ 
glotton, cum prtefatUme de gradibus studii phiMogici ct npohgetico brevt contra Abrahamtim Echel- 
lensem, 

1661* Compendium universce Theologia; Juduictn : Heidelberg, 8vo. 

1661* Epitome utriusque J uris Hebraici Aphorismis Maimonidis exhibita ; Heidelberg, 8vo. 

16fil, Archceologia Orientnlis : Heidelberg, 4to. 

](i62, Enneas dies, philologico-theologicantni Heidclbergmsinm ; Tiguri, 4to. 

1663, Biblioihecarius quadripartitus ; Tiguri, 4to. This contains the lives of some lUustilout 
Arabs, &c. 

]6(i7, CrammatH.a: Lingua Sancta libri duo ; Tiguri, 8vo. ; an improved edition of his Erotetnata, 

Ha 
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enumerated in the note, there were several on ecclesiastical history, the most 
^felebrated of which is the HUtotia Eccleiia$tica Novi Tesiamen/i, which 
^pbared in nine vols. 8vo. at Zurich, from 1651 — 1667* 

,.r.- V A* a writer, we must not judge of him by the present age, but by that in 
lived, when little was known of Oriental literature; and measuring 
: ^ iittd by that standard, we can scarcely fail to admit that he was the most inde- 
V filligable and acute scholar of his day. In his opinion, as Dr. Hirzel sayu, 
knowledge surpassed every thing, as in that of the old man in iiariri, who 
says,* 

and this he amply veriUed by his unwearied labours. Compared with the recent 
discoveries made by travellers, and with our more perfect acquaintance with 
the East, his works can ?inw maintain but a secondary rank ; yet, it is not to 
be forgotten, that on his labours Golius, Edward Pococke, Sir Wm. Jones, 
and his suecessors, laid the foundation of their advances in Arabic literature. 


He left unAnished an edition of the Kordn ; and Auished. but lived not to publiih, the Confesaio Helve, 
tiea translatetl into Arabic. Its title is 

M.S. notes on Joshua, Samuel, Judges, Kings, and 
Uuth. * Mukftmat the ninth. 


G II i: Z U L 

HIOM THE TURKISH. 

Morning is gleaming — bring, bring me the wine; 

*Tis the time of tlie rose : 

Fill up the beaker with liquor divine ; 

Now pleasure glows. 

Woo me witli scorning ; with hate as a foe 
All my heart overpower : 

Let iny tears fall in blood-drops, disdaining their flow : 
*Tis sorrow’s hour. 

Loni is my bosom, still doomed to complain 
So oft of thy scorn : 

llear’st thou its moans, like the flute’s flowing strain, 
Brcatliing to mourn ? 

Love is my nursling, long nourislicd by truth, 

Witliin my breast ever ; 

Sighing even now, while thou scornest its sooth, 

Now, that we sever ! 

But sorrows unceasing thy spirit must know, 

Oh, Nami ! in gloom ; 

For woe, in the land of the Giaour, ah ! woe 
Is Mosleinun’s doom. 


B. K. P. 
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ESTATE OF ALEXANDER AND CO. 

To THE Editor. 

Sf R : — Had your March correspondent, who signs himself A Creditor,** . 
been as anxious to have ascertained the truth respecting the estate of Mel^srsr 
*Alexander and Co., as he is ready to retail idle rumours and to make uujfist 
insinuations, he would have put aside his mask and have applied to me openly 
for any information in my power to give on the points to which he alludes. 
As he has not done so, I am not called upon, as far as he and I are con<« 
cerned, to pay the slightest attention to his letter ; but I am bound, in justice 
towards the gentlemen who came forward so readily to sign my certificate, 
to rescue them from the imputation, that they were influenced, in this*act, 
honourable to both parties, by no higher consideration than the amount of a 
dividend, which, be it more or be it less, was and is entirely beyond my 
control. 

The imputation appears to be founded on two assertions : — 

1st. That " the Creditors, at the meeting on the 18th of July last, were 
not apprised that the property exhibited in the balancc*sheet, and valued at 
18,000, was mortgaged and, 

2dly. That I had stated, the creditors would receive a dividend of ten 
shillings in the pound,” as if from my own knowledge. 

In regard to the first charge, your correspondent has only to refer to the 
balance-sheet itself, filed in the Bankruptcy Court. That balance-sheet was 
copied, as far as the diflcrcnce of forms would admit, from the statements 
published officially in Calcutta, at the time of the failure (I left India myself 
so far back as August 1830); and to it, to prevent all doubts in regard to the 
sources of my information, I added this memorandum : — 

“ The above balance-sheet corresponds, as nearly as possible, with the 
statements laid before a meeting of the creditors of Messrs. Alexander and 
Co. on the 2d of January, and with the schedule delivered to and filed in the 
Insolvent Court of Calcutta, by Messrs. Hurry and Burkinyoung, the 
assignees, on the loth of January 1833.” 

The schedule, after setting forth the descri|)tion and estimated value of the 
assets, upon which was founded the calculation of a dividend of eight annas 
in the rupee, contains the following item : — 

Deduct ililTerciice between <)ivuleiid and full inn/ment nf 

cldints covered hiy sccurUt/ jf2I0,000 

showing that provision would have to be made for the redemption of pro- 
perty to the extent of .€420,000. And the report of the committee of ci^i- 
tors in Calcutta, (which, by the way, was inserted in your June number, six 
weeks before the meeting of creditors in London, and could scarcely have 
escaped the notice of your correspondent, who is doubtless also a constant 
reader ”) contains these paragraphs ; — 

“ That, for the most part, the tangible assets belonging to the firm, exist- 
ing on the books of the concern, such as houses, indigo-factories, government* 
and other promissory notes, have been pledged and anticipated, thp firm 
having, in its * difficulties, borrowed money on the security of the same to 
carry on its business ; and that, from the inquiries made and information 
received by them from the partners of the late firm, of the unincumbered 
assets of the firm, the proportion, of which the immediate realization could 
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be relied on, is too small to justify any hope of early distribution to the cre- 
ditors. 

The indigo-factories, and the real property generally of the firm, have 
beeOj |he committee are informed, mortgaged for a sum considerably under 
the property is worth, even during the depressed state of things for the 
Ifist three years. If that property were now brought into the market, it would 
not bring two annas in the rupee of its real value, even if it could be disposed 
of at all.’* 

In regard to the second charge, I unequivocally deny having, on my own 
authority, stated one single word as to the probable amount of dividend. I 
possessed no direct knowledge, and could only refer inquirers to the certifi- 
cate filed by the assignees, in conformity with the 23d clause of the 9th Geo. 
|V., and to the opinions of the committee, who observe that a most impor- 
tant consideration is, what is the present value of the assets of the late firm ? 
The assessed appreciation of the whole is doubtless a difliciilt task, requiring 
time and skill to accomplish. In the mean time, from the inquiries which they 
have been able to make, they would say, that about 60^ per cent, is not too 
large a deduction to be made. This would give 196 lacs of assets to meet 
344 lacs of claims or, after full payment of claims covered by security, 
about eight annas in the rupee. 

r From private letters, it was impossible to arrive at any conclusion, so much 
did they vary, with the sanguine or desponding temperaments of the writers, 
some sinking to one shilling, others soaring to fifteen shillings in the pound. 

With your correspondent’s surmises and “ on dits^^ on the dangers and 
disadvantages of carrying on the factories, I have no quarrel : but it would, 
perhaps, have been more candid in him to have given us some of the latter 
on the favourable side; such, for instance, as “the realization of a profit of 
ig50,000 or j 660,000, the late season or that “ unmortgaged property to the 
value of ^80,000 or ^100,000 was on hand unsold, and expecting a better 
market — or the expectation “ that the whole of the mortgaged property, 
with the exception of about sixteen or seventeen lacs, would be restored to 
the estate at the conclusion of the present season — though 1 am far from 
asserting these are more worthy of credit than his own. 

He is of opinion, also, that the house should have stopped sooner ; and, 
judging by the event, it would perhaps have been the wisest course ; but, at the 
itmc, it is not so easy to decide. The members of the firm were as much in- 
terested, if not more so, than any body else, in doing whatever seemed best 
for the general interest, and unquestionably hoped their struggle might have 
terminated successfully. If, however, they have erred in judgment, they have 
erred on high authority. In the Minutes of Evidence before the Committee 
of the House of Commons on the Bank Charter, it was stated by more than 
one Director, that, in the panic of 1825, they were prepared “ to pay their 
notes to the last farthing and it can scarcely, I think, be seriously contended 
that the persons presenting their notes, after the last farthing was gone, could 
have reasonably complained that “ mor6 fortunate,” or as “ A Creditor ” adds, 
'more “ favoured,” holders were before them. 

Your obedient servant, 

T. Beacken. 


Xondoff, March 1834. 
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MR. WILLMOTT’S LIVES OK SACRED POETS.* 

We live in times of transition, when old feelings are passing away; 
ancient institutions crumbling into dust. The age of romance has vanished ; 
the age of utility has arisen in its place. Few amongst us have now the 
privilege of contemplating the face of poetry in the still air of uninterrupted 
studies : on every side we arc saluted with the lo I of some new triumph of 
science and utility.” Many, like Mr. Willmott, will survey the revolution, 
commemorated in this extract from his elegantly-written preface, with a 
sentiment of regret, and would, without offering any meditated affront to 
the dignity of utilitarianism, gladly recall the days when “ the presence of 
the sacred muse was revealed in the common paths of human life, by the 
tranquillity and case which Avero diffused around her.” 

In times so little propitious to poetry as these “ evil days,” when \vc arc 
scornfully asked, what have poets done to benefit mankind ? it appears a 
hardy and desperate undertaking to challenge public attention to our early 
sacred poets, whose works have been so long shamefully flung aside as 
coarse dunghill Avccds,” and Avho.se names are often used to invite a 
sneer or to barb a satire. Some degree of praise is fairly due to an author 
Avho thus gallantly enters upon Avhat may be termed a forlorn hope ; but Mr, 
Willmott’s pretensions stand upon higher ground ; for, in this volume, he 
has di.splayed a diligence of research, a soundne.‘<s of criticism, a purity of 
style, and a perception of the genuine traits of poetry, Avhicli eminently 
qualify him to shine in a province of literature, Avherc the fame of Johnson has 
deterred many from seeking distinction. 

The poets Avho form the chief objects in the very pleasing picture which 
Mr. Willmott has traced, are (liles Fletcher, the author of Chriafs Vic- 
tories one of the finest religious poems to Avhich the early part of the 
seventeenth century gave birth the eccentric, unfortunate, and imprudent 
George Wither; the Avcll-knoAvn Francis Quarles, so contemptuously and 
unjustly degraded by Pope; the pious and amiable George Herbert; and 
Richard Crashaw, from Avhose “dregs," as Warton calls them. Pope has, 
indeed, collected so much gold. In his account of the lives and the labours 
of these authors, as avcII as in his introduction, Mr. Willmott has interAA'oven 
biographical and critical notices of others of less reputation, but Avho do not 
deserve to be consigned to the oblivion into Avhich they Aveie fast sinking : 
amongst these arc Drummond of HaAvthornden, Herrick, Henry More, 
and Flatman. 

Various causes have concurred to perpetuate the neglect from which the 
genius and undoubted merit of many of our early minor poets have not 
been sufficient to rescue them. They Avrote Avhen our language had hardly 
emerged from rudeness, and Avhen the taste of the age ran strongly in favour 
of the puerile conceits, ingenious but strained, unnatural metaphors, and 

* Lives of Sacred Poets; containing a Biographical and Critical View of English Sacred Poetry 
during the Reigns of Elisabeth, Janies, and Charles the First Dy Rorkrt Aris Willmott. Esq., 
of Trin. Coll., Cambridge. Published under the direction of the Committee of General Literature and 
Education, appointed by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. London, 1834* Parker. 
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mere verbal dexterity, which, as Wither saj^, ‘‘serve but for witty men to 
show tricKs one to another." When they wrote, the most popular pas- 
sages of these authors were probably those most shocking to the taste of the 
present age ; on the other hand, where they ceased to goad tlicir jaded inge- 
nuity, and expressed natural thoughts in natural language, they were perhaps 
esteemed flat and insipid. Barnni)c Barnes, a poet in Mr. Wiilmott’s col- 
lection, “ upon whom the flattery of friendshij) bestowed the appellation of 
Petrarch’s scholar," and who, in one of his sonnets, expresses the earnest- 
ness of his devotion thus, 

On my soiil’s knees I lift my spirit’s palms ; 
could, at other times, write in the following easy, natural, and poetic strain : 

Ah ! sweet Content, where is thy mild abode? 

1$ it with shepherds and light-hearted swains, 

Which sing upon the downs and pi])e abroad, 

Tending their lloeks and culling unto plains ? 

Ah ! sweet Content, where dost thou safely rest ? 

In heaven with angels which the praises sing 
Of Him that made and rules at his behest 
The minds and parts of every living thing? 

Ah ! sweet Content, where doth thine harbour Jtold ? 

Is it in churches, with religious men, 

Which praise the gods with prayers manifold, 

And in their studies meditate it then ? 

Whether thou dost in heaven or eartli appear, 

Be where thou wilt, thou wilt not find it here. 

The success, which sometimes attended the painful efforts of those poets, 
in their unnatural attempts to outdo nature, occasionally l)lin(ls ns to the 
deformity of the vice. The following image, in some versos of (lilcs 
Fletcher, on the “velvet-headed violets," is so striking and beautiful, that 
we almost forget that it is, after all, <*1 conceit : 

So let the silver dew hut lightly lie, 

Like little watery worlds, within your azure sky ! 

Mr. Willmott has not commended beyond its deserts the groat poem 
of this author, Christ's Victories which abounds with passages displaying 
much sublimity and force of imagery, alternately reminding us strongly of 
the Paradise Lost and the Faerjf Queen, Fletcher died before the publi- 
cation of the former poem; the Faer^ Queen appeared in J59(), and the 
first edition of Christ's Victorie in 1010. 

The most copious and the most interesting of these biographies is tliat of 
vOeorge Wither, whose singular history Mr. Willmott has traced with great 
diligence, and whose character he has delineated with a Arm and steady 
pencil, without exaggerating or making too prominent its virtues or its 
weaknesses. Throughout the volume, indeed, there reigns a tone of chari- 
table and kindly feeling, wliich by no means impairs the eflect of the 
author’s criticism. 

Wither^ thoogh a puritan, was a rational and an honest one ; that is, he 
had no crooked designs in his puritanism. He says, “ 1 am not for or agaiast 
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the Presbyterians, Independeil^, bing, parliament, members, or people, 
more or less than in my judgment may conduct to the wrong or tlic right 
way, — from or toward the truth of God.” He desired a reformation, not 
an extirpation, of the royal power ; he drew up a petition against the execu- 
tion of the king, but could not find a member bold enough to present it; 
^and in the zenith of Cromwell’s power, he showed himself perfectly inde- 
pendent of his smiles or frowns. As a politician, Mr. Will mott remarks, 

he was weak and inconsistent ; a reed shaken by every wind.” He, 
however, paid dearly for his vacillations, having sacrificed a good estate for 
no return but a series of persecutions, only exceeded by those of De Foe. 
As an author, and especially as a poet, — in which latter capacity the pub- 
lic have been the better provided \vith means of judging since the publi- 
cation of some of his pieces by 8ir Egerton Brydgos,— he is not likely to 
rank high. His multifarious productions are tedious, prosaic, and so over- 
loaded with base matter, that the gold will scarcely repay the toil of digging 
and refining. He has the merit, however, of writing in a simple and easy 
style, having been an avowed enemy to ‘‘ verbal conceits and there are 
passages, here and there, in his works, which, though they will not leaven 
the entire lump, still suflioc to vindicate Wither’s claim to the title of poet. 

The devout or rather enthusiastic spirit, wdiicli breathes through the poems 
of George Herbert, — the head-work and heart- work,” as Baxter ex- 
presses it, — though, perhaps, the chief ground of Ins popularity in his otvn 
day, very much restricted it in after times. Of his TempUy published in 
K>33, it has been said, though with some exaggeration and injustice, that 
it is a compound of enthusiasm without sublimity, and conceit without 
ingenuity or imagination.” Mr. Willmott acknowledges that if Herbert 
had been less enthusiastic in his devotional feelings, his poems would have 
been more generally popular;” and the reader will find his conceits plenti- 
ful, and not of a very striking character. 

The poems of Richard Crashaw, who is characterized, by no less a pen 
than ("owicy’s, as 

Poet 1111(1 saint, to whom alone are given, 

The two most saiM'ed names of earth and heaven ; 

and which Pope says he read “ twice or thrice,” and found ‘‘ may just de- 
serve reading,” are jicrhaps better known at the present day than the works 
of any writer in the volume before us, except those of Stern hold and 
Hopkins. He is classed amongst the metaphysical ])oets unjustly ; his 
pieces are freer from conceits than those of his contemporaries, exhibiting 
a sufficient number only (and those of the better sort) to keep them in 
decent conformity with the fashion. His paraphrase of the Dies Ira* has 
been admired, praised, and plundered : it is no slight tribute to the merit 
of Crashaw, that his works have been (stealthily) imitated as frequently as 
those of classical authors. 

Our recommendation of Mr. Willmott’s volume is given with confi- 
dence ; for we are convinced that no reader of taste will rise from its perusal 
with any other sentiment than that of satisfaction. 

Asiat, oh.ld.No.o^. 
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GOVERNMENTS OF THE EAST, 

To THE Editor. 

Sir : In the Journal Asiatique of Paris there appears, annually, a list of the 
principal sovereigns of Asia and North Africa for the current year, with statis* 
tical notices. The only value of such a document consists in its being at least ^ 
tolerably correct, whereas it is full of inaccuracies, which are continued from 
year to year. The following errors, amongst many others, occur in the list for 
1834. 

Bengal . — Lord Wm. Bentinck, it is stated, succeeded Lord Amherst in May 
1828; whereas his lordship was appointed on the 17th October 1827, and did 
not arrive at Calcutta tilt the 4th July 1828, on which day he was proclaimed. 

The area of the presidency of Bengal, it is said, contains 328,000 English 
square miles, and 57,300,000 subjects ; whereas, from official parliamentary 
returns, published more than two years ago, and republished in the Asiatic 
Journal^* the extent of the presidency appears to be 300,012 square miles 
only, but the number of inhabitants is 60,710,071, exclusive of those in the 
ceded districts on the Nerbudda and in Berar, whence there are no returns, 
which would probably swell the total to 90,000,000 

Madras governor of this presidency is said to be “ Lc Comte Clare 
(also represented as governor of Bombay), who is said to have succeeded “ Sir 
Stephen Lushington whereas it was Sir Frederick Adam w ho succeeded Mr. 
S. R. Lushington, on the 25th October 18.32. 

The extent of territory under this presidency is stated at 145,000 square 
miles, and the number of inhabitants at 15,000,000 ; whereas, the former is 
141,923, and the latter 13,508,535. 

Bombay, — In like manner, this presidency has 71,000 square miles assigned 
to it, and 10,500,000 inhabitants ; although with the Concans, Poonah, Ah- 
mednuggur, Ahinedabad, Kandeish, &c., its extent is but 64,988 square miles, 
and its inhabitants but 6,251,546. 

Under Ceylon, the present governor is represented to have succeeded, in 
March 1831, Sir Hudson Lowe; whereas he was appointed in February, in 
succession to Sir Edward Barnes : Sir Hudson was never governor of Ceylon. 

In the native states of India, errors equally or more glaring appear ; the 
figures being taken, in all cases, from the first edition of Hamilton’s Gazetteer, 
founded upon merely loose estimates. 

The scanty particulars given of the sovereigns of Transox iana and northern 
Asia are often incorrect, though many facts might have been obtained from 
the communications of Messrs. Burnes and Gerard, respecting those countries, 
published in your Journal. Neither are the details of Ultra-Gangetic India 
fuller or more exact. One instance will suffice. 

Under the Birman Empire, the writer says, the king Maduchaou “ died a 
few months back ; the name of his successor is unknown.” This has appeared, 
totidem verbis, in each list since January 1832 inclusive, and it is wrong, there 
having been no demise of the crown in Ava for some years. 

As I before remarked, the entire value of these details depends upon their 
accuracy. 

1 am, sir. 

Your humble servant, 

R. 


» VoL vil. p. m. 
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ROMANCES FROM REAL LIFE. 

No. VII. — The Lessinoiiams. 

The news of the failure of Glcdstane and Balmandcll, a house of agency 
in Calcutta, arrived at Cawnpore on the evening of a ball. The post came 
hi late, and we were all assembled at the house of the nawab, when the as- 
tounding intelligeriec burst upon us from those who, having recLMvcd letters 
from Calcutta, were but too happy to disseminate the ftital tidings. Upon 
many it acted like an electric shock ; one lady fainted and was carried home : 
poor woman, she .saw the inheritance of her children snatclied away at once; 
they were in England for their education, and the stoppage of their remit- 
tances might plunge them into the deepest distress. Those, who w'erc not 
affected by the catastrophe, amused themselves by watching the countenances 
of others well known to be losers ; for, there being no such thing as a family- 
secret amongst the European community in India, every body is ac(]uainted 
with the pecuniary, as well as the domestic, affairs of his neighbours. Most 
of the sufferers made a shew of fortitude, and some had recourse to bravado': 
one young man turned his pockets inside out, and seemed to enjoy the Joke 
exceedingly, and others assumed an outward air of tranquillity, Joining in the 
amusements of the evening as if nothing had happened. 

But tiic most nmiarkahle instance of composure, under severe mental agita- 
tion, was exhibited by one who was well known to have made money his god. 
Drnx Lessiiigham, a younger brother of a good family, had come out to India 
with the determination of making a fortune, and, though still young, and in 
the military service, until this bubble, so ingeniously blown b}" the linn of 
Gledstaiie and Co., had burst, he .seemed to be in a fair way of accomplishing 
bis purpose. Having had good interest, he had always held a staff-appoint- 
ment, and his expenses were so nicely regulated, that he never .spent a fraction 
beyond what was absolutely necessary to support the appearance of a gentle- 
man : of course, nobody ever thoiiglit of asking him for a f)ice uj)on any 
pretext w'halsoever. Strictly Just iu all his dealings, he entertained an utter 
contempt for generosity, and allowed a cousin, not so well patronized at 
head -quarters, to be irremediably involved in debt and difficulty, rather than 
advance a small sum, which would have obviated the necessity of resorting to 
native money-lenders. Conway had paid the principal twice over, and yet 
was more deep than ever in the usurers’ books. The accumulated savings of 
Drax Lessiiigham had been lodged in the hands of Glcdstane and Balniandcll, 
who tempted the cupidity of their constituents by an offer of two per cent, 
beyond that given by any other house. All eyes, therefore, at the announce- 
ment of the crash, were turned upon the principal creditor. He bore it 
without wincing. His really handsome countenance was lighted up by the 
same smile as it had been wont to wear under the consciousness that be was 
achieving his object ; he listened to the mock condolemcnts of pretended syiiii- 
pathizers (for he had not made himself friends with the mammon of unrigli- 
teousness)* with the air of an obliged person ; in short, it was impossible to 
detect any feeling of pain or disappointment upon the alteration of his 
prospects. 

Vet adverse fortune effected an extraordinary revolution in his manners and 
deportment, and the change commenced from the moment that the intelligence 
reached him of the loss he had sustained. A sudden conviction seemed to 
aeome upon him, that India, which he had hitherto regarded merely as the 
place where he might pluck the silver fruitage of the rupee-tree for a time, and 
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carry the glittering spoil away to another land> was now to be his home ; that 
his painful efforts to secure wealth, which he might spend in England, hod 
been made in vain ; and that henceforth he must be content with the advan- 
tages which his profession held out, and the enjoyments of domestic life still 
attainable in the society in which his lot was irrevocably cast. Many persons 
thought Drax Lcssingham a philosopher. I do not profess to belong to the 
liberal party, and my opinion reinaiiied the same. I had always esteemed him 
to be a selfish egotist, and could not join in the applause bestowed upon his 
equanimity under the pressure of misfortune. Perhaps 1 was the less inclined 
to give this soul-less calculator credit for the calm endurance of evil tidings, 
since the new system of tactics he adopted struck at once at the foundation 
of his warm-hearted cousin’s dearest hopes. 

Amongst other youthful follies committed by Conway Lcssingham, was that 
of falling in love. He had seen more of the fair idol of his affections than 
the state of Indian society usually permits to admirers who have not pro- 
posed, or whose circumstances preclude them from making offers of marriage, 
having performed the voyage from Calcutta in the same small fleet, composed^ 
the greater part of the way, merely of their several boats, which had brought 
up Helen, with her brother and sister. Captain and Mrs. Marsden. They 
loved each other, 

though his sighs 

Alone hud breathed the tender tule, 

And ho, in her too conscious eyes, 

Had read, how easy to prevail !* 

The arrival at Cawnpore had dispelled the dream. Captain Marsden gave a 
broad hint upon the state of the lover’s finances; Mrs. Marsden expostulated 
upon the impropriety of keeping more eligible suitors off, and poor Helen, 
painfully impressed with the conviction that it would be ungenerous to take 
advantage of a youthful passion, and plunge a man she loved into irremediable 
difficulties, acquiesced in the prudential advice of her friends. They only met 
in public ; but Conway could not conceal his affection, and as it was gene- 
rally believed that a reciprocal feeling existed in the breast of Miss Waldburg, 
though the object of general admiration, none ventured to assail a pre- 
occupied heart. Captain and Mrs. Marsden, therefore, very much to their 
annoyance, still had their sister on their hands. 

The romantic attachment of his cousin furnished a never-failing source of 
ridicule to Drax Lessingham, who held all the finer affections in scorn, and 
cherished a contemptuous sort of pity for those who were unwise enough to 
prefer the flowery labyrinths of fairy-land, to the beaten pathways of the 
world. He had no idea of marriage, except as the means of improving the 
fortune, or rising in station ; and, having a very tolerable opinion of himself, 
he expected to carry off some great heiress, when he should make his appear- 
ance in London, with his family connexions backed by twenty or thirty 
thousand pounds. Indeed, as he contemplated his pretensions, he scarcely 
knew how to limit his ideas, or to decide who could be at all worthy of the 
supreme honour of becoming his wife. Visions, such as Alnaschar indulged in 
of old, floated before his mind’s eye, and were kicked down, much in the 
same manner, by the failure of the firm in which principal and interest were 
supposed to be accumulating so fast. With these notions of his own dignity 
and importance, Drax had never condescended to show the slightest attention 
to the spinster- hood of India ; he was, on the contrary, their most fastidious 
critic ; sneered at their beauty and accomplishments, inquired into their family 
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and connexions, espied faults in their dress and address, laughed at the folly 
of their admirers, and undervalued and censured them upon every occasion# 
He found listeners in the least-reputable portion of his own sex, and in the 
few upstart, impertinent, ill-bred married women, whom he patronized, and 
by whom he was patronized in return. These ladies were so weak-minded, 
as to be flattered b3^ the attentions of a fine gentleman of the Pelham school, 
who grounded his claims to distinction on the disparagement of others. 

People are too often taken at their own valuation ; and so it fared with 
Drax. He was also known to be rich ; and, though every body belonging to 
his acquaintance was aware that his wealth would be appropriated solely to 
his own gratification, it gave him importance, and produced parasites, if not 
friends. Until the evening of this ball, Drax Lessingham had always been 
seen in the train of some lady of the highest rank and fashion in the station, 
assisting to spoil her by putting absurd notions of consequence into her head, 
and checking any disposition to civility to those beneath her by ironical 
remarks upon the appearance and manners of the despised individual. His 
gallantries never went beyond a certain point ; he, therefore, though devoting 
himself entirely to married women, bad the reputation of being a man of 
strict morals. He possessed a certain degree of cleverness which passed for 
wit, and he was cither feared or admired by the largest portion of the com- 
munity. 

Glcdstane and Co.’s bankruptcy had affected Conway Lessingham as well 
as his cousin ; for a subaltern, he was rather deep on the debtor-side of their 
books, and as visions of assignees, writs, baiiifls, and the large bouse in Chow- 
ringee,* arose before him, he saw that his affairs had approached their crisi.s, 
and dared not indulge in the one quadrille, which hitherto, at every ball, he 
had danced witli Miss Waldbiirg. To the surprise of the whole assembly, 
Drax took his place, and liundcd a spinster to the set, the very first time upon 
record ; it being well known that he had refu.scd to dance with General Arm- 
strong’s daughter, on the plea that such a departure from an established rule 
might raise expectations in the young lady and her papa, which he must be 
compelled to disappoint. A step of this kind was almost equivalent to a 
declaration, and so novel an incident did much towards diverting the public 
attention from the distress occasioned by the failure in Calcutta. Mrs. Mars- 
den, all smile.s and gracioii.suc.ss, felt her hopes of Helen’s marriage revive, 
and Mrs. Bnidenell, who had heretofore monopolized Drax Lessingham’s 
attentions, and who had taught herself to think she had an exclusive right 
to them, felt highly indignant, and indulged in some very splenetic remarks 
upon the young lady who suffered herself to be trifled with by a man, who, it 
was well known, never intended to marry in India. Miss Waldburg did not 
appear to attach so much importance to the civilities of her new admirer ; she 
accepted them merely because she would not betray any pique towards a pei^ 
son whose general conduct to unmarried women was rude and contemptuous, 
and she left the ball-room happily unconscious of the revolution which had 
been effected in the mind of her partner. 

Though Drax had lost all his savings, he was still extremely well- off in the 
world. He held a staft-appointiiient of a very lucrative nature, and if he 
could no longer entertain a hope of retiring early from the service, and 
making a figure in England, India held out all the advantages which a foreign 
country could ofler. It soon became evident that he had made up his mind, 
not only to remain in exile, but to indulge in all the enjoyments which his pay 

* The CalcuiU gaol. 
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imd allowances would admit. He removed to a larger bungalow, gave liis 
servants livery turbans and cuminerbunds,<^8carlet, with the crest in silver, — 
exchanged his buggy for a very elegant curricle, and furnished his house in the 
most splendid manner. Matrimonial symptoms grew very apparent, yet Miss 
Waldburg was slow to perceive them ; she depended upon the utter heartless- 
ness of her new admirer, and could not be persuaded that he was serious in 
his attentions. Conway was of a different opinion ; he knew his cousin well, 
and felt convinced that he would take a malicious pleasure in supplanting him 
with the woman of his choice. But there could he no remedy ; his aflfairs were 
in a desperate state ; pressed for money on all sides, an addition to his expen- 
diture was out of the question, even if Miss Waldburg could be brought to 
consent to share his broken fortunes. He confided all his troubles Co me and 
we both went about in a very disconsolate manner, for 1 had no comfort to 
bestow. I had always been upon terms of intimacy with the Marsdens, for, 
being as 1 have before more than hinted, an eligible, I came in for my full 
share of the hospitalities of those who had daughters, or sisters, or nieces to 
marry. Captain and Mrs. Marsden evidently thought me worthy of the high 
honour of Helen Waldburg’s hand, and perhaps, if I had not been the con- 
fidante of Conway’s attachment, I might have endeavoured to acquire some 
interest with the young lady. 

The situation of this poor girl, though not peculiar in India, was very dis* 
tressitig. A selfish wish on the part of her sister, who was desirous of having 
a companion in a land of strangers, had induced her to take a step from which 
there was no retreat. Her outfit and passage had nearly swallowed up the 
small property which, when joined to that possessed by Mrs. Marsden before 
her marriage, was barely sufficient to support them together as gentlewomen. 
She had fulfilled her part, and now that she was no longer wanted, the addi- 
tional expense she occasioned was a subject of lamentation and regret. When 
the master of a mansion feels that a guest has become burthcnsoine, the unfor- 
tunate inmate is soon, directly or indirectly, made acquainted with the cir- 
cumstance. Mrs. Marsden’s affection for her sister had been weakened by the 
claims of nearer and dearer objects ; separation, formerly so much dreaded, 
had become desirable, and the opportunities of being well settled in life, 
which Helen had allowed to pass by, were now registered as crimes against 
her. She was looked upon as the most selfish being in the world, and the 
anger of her relatives was farther excited by an opinion generally promulgated, 
that Miss Waldburg would not now marry in India. The destinies of young 
ladies are often settled by this kind of gossip ; men do not like to select those 
who are marked out for celibacy, and, notwithstanding Miss Waldburg’s 
various attractions, she was very little sought after, and her affrighted 
protectors thought it necessary to take some decisive step to eftect their 
object. 

There was some danger in placing myself between a young lady thus situated, 
mmd her relatives, for any overt act of attention upon my part would bring a 
demand from the brother-in-law to know what it meant, and slugs and pistols 
tnight be the alternative to marriage with a lady, not only indifierent to me, 
but in love with somebody else. Nevertheless, I could not help interposing 
more frequently than was quite safe or prudent, for my heart always warms to 
the sex, and whenever I see a woman in distress I cannot help trying to con- 
sole her : pity, they say, is akin to a more tender passion, ergo, I ran an im- 
inineht risk of falling in love. Conway, poor fellow, though be sent me to 
the house to gain intelligence of Helen, wgs by no means easy upon the sub- 
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ject of our friendship; so 1 had the felicity of contemplating another duel in 
perspective, should I concern myself too deeply about this fatal beauty. 

I know not what would have been the consequence, had not Drax Lessing- 
haiii acted the part of my guardian-angel, by stepping in, and appropriating 
the lady to himself. After the commencement of his visits, my welcome was 
not so warm as usual from any one excepting Helen ; indeed, I soon found 
myself completely out of favour with Mrs. Marsden, who went so far as to say 
that Iliad acted a very dishonourable part, since it was now plain that, not- 
withstanding all my pretended admiration of her sister, I had not entertained 
serious intentions. Mrs. Briidenell also became my enemy ; she thought I 
ought to have prevented Drax Lcs.singham from lowering himself by such an 
alliance, by a previous proposal on my part, and she attributed his choice of 
Miss Waldburg to my perpetual praises of her style of countenance and lady- 
like manners. I tried to make my peace with both the ladies, but could not 
succeed ; I disdained to flatter Mrs. Brudenell's imperfections, and she was 
not content with homage to her beauty. I could not allow that her friend was 
going to throw himself away, that it was a dreadful sacrifice upon his part, 
and one that he must repent to the latest period of his life. On the contrary, 
I insisted that his good fortune far exceeded his merits, and that, if Miss 
Waldburg consented to become his wife, he ought to esteem himself the hap- 
piest of men. No wonder that w'e were at issue upon this point, or that Mrs. 
Brudcnell, unaccustomed to contradiction, only endured me because Drax was 
engaged elsewhere, and because my conversation was too amusing to be relin- 
quished entirely. There were many men, both young and old at Cawnpore, 
who would stand opposite or by the side of her chair, and fan her with a 
feather punkah, with a perseverance which might raise the surprize and admi- 
ration of the servants, whose duty it was to perform that office ; but Mrs. 
Brudenell was fastidious iu the choice of her cavalierly aiul, not being able to 
find a better substitute for the recreant knight, was fain to admit me in his 
place, though her poverty but not her will consented. I thus found myself in 
rather a novel position ; two of the finest women in Cawnpore absolutely 
courting my attentions, without being actuated by the slightest tendresse. 
Helen would gladly have had me always by her side, because she knew 1 
should not make her an offer, which she was momentarily in expectation of 
receiving from a man whom she had liked still less ; while Mrs. Brudenell, in 
the absence of her favourite^ enlisted me into her service rather than have 
the forlorn look of desertion which the neglect of a principal attendant would 
otherwise produce. 

From the instant that Drax Lcssingham commenced his pursuit of Miss 
Waldburg, every body knew how it would terminate. He was not born to be 
other than a prosperous wooer, and Helen smiled, or seemed to smile, upon 
him ; she bad no option, poor girl, and the prospect of speedily leaving a 
wretched home, embittered to her by a sense of unkindness and ingratitude on 
the part of those on whom, in a foreign land, she was dependent for every 
comfort, doubtless did much to reconcile her to her fate. They, however, whp 
looked deeper than the surface, might perceive, beneath the intended bride’s 
assumed tranquillity, emotions which, though suppressed, could not be stifled. 
The vivacity which, like April sun-shine, had lit up her fair brow, and told 
that in despite of surrounding clouds she could sometimes be happy, had 
entirely vanished ; it was succeeded by a forced and unnatural calm. Drax 
was one of those exacting men, who expect the utmost deference in every 
thing, whether trifles or matters of importance ; who would always be either 
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41 tyrant or a slave ; oppressing the weak submitting to the strong. Too gentle 
for contention, .subdued, and faint, if not broken-hearted, Helen yielded im- 
plicit obedience to his behests. It might easily be seen that the yoke was 
becoming exceedingly heavy ; her actions, words and very looks, were under 
control. To many persons, with whom she had been on friendly terms, she 
was not permitted to speak.; her style of dress was entirely changed ; her 
female acquaintance slighted or wholly abandoned ; and not even with married 
men was she allowed to converse with her former unreserve. 

Though hating me with a most cordial hatred, Dra.x was either afraid or 
ashamed to take any very strong measures for my e.vclusion. I would not per- 
ceive his disinclination to permit my approaches, but talked with Helen as 
usual, and, though she sometimes cast a deprecating look at me, my perse- 
verance seemed to afford her satisfaction. She wanted the support of some 
friend against the continual encroachments of a man who endeavoured to 
control her thoughts. Her brother and sister espoused his cause upon all occa- 
sions, and he found in Mrs. Marsden a ready instrument for the execution of 
the vengeance which he dared not take himself. I was no longer a welcome 
guest at the bungalow, and the lady took every opportunity of heaping those 
petty mortifications on my devoted head, which the weak-minded of either sex 
delight in inflicting upon those who oppose them. 

While Drax was exhibiting his fair fiancee in public, driving her about in 
his curricle, or promenading in the ball-room, where she was not permitted to 
quit his arm for an instant, Conway withdrew himself entirely from society. 
He employed his leisure in a hopeless attempt to compromise with his credi- 
tors; sold off all his furniture and effects, rode out upon a miserable little 
tattoo, which could not make its appearance on the high-roads, betook him- 
self, with one table, one chair, and a charpoy, to a wretched tumble-down 
bungalow, and enjoyed a melancholy gratification in making himself as uncom- 
fortable as possible. In vain I entreated him to take up his quarters in iny 
house : he would not hear of it, but seemed rather to enjoy the expectation 
of getting a fever, or being starved to death. As the time appointed for 
Helen’s nuptials approached, he grew more reckless and desperate ; talked of 
going down to Calcutta, and throwing himself into the jaws of his creditors, 
and began to look with a gloomy sort of complacency on the prospect of 
q>ending the remainder of his days within the walls of a prison. If there be 
a place in the world which is still under the dominion of that true and pas- 
sionate love, whose empire has been so long in a state of decay, it is India ; 
there the feelings have full scope, and when the heart is once enslaved, the 
state of society and of the public service affords few pursuits to divert it from 
its object. For an attack of love or of the liver, a voyage to Europe, or a 
residence in a colder clime, is the only resource, and those who are unable 
to fly from the scene of their wretchedness, are condemned to the endurance 
of hopeless torments. 

The wedding-day was fixed, and as I still continued upon decent terms with 
all the parties, I received an invitation to attend it ; a refusal would have given 
mortal offence, and my unhappy friend felt exceedingly desirous that I should 
be present : he wanted to know how the bride looked, and how she bore the 
trials of the hour. The dreadful dejection of his spirits communicated itself 
to mine ; throughout my experience, I had never seen any man so completely 
overpowered by his feelings, and his distress was exaggerated by the reflection 
that it had been caused by his own imprudence in the thoughtless days of boy- 
hood. Ha4 he not been so inextricably involved in debt, this sacrifice,— for he 
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was assured that Helen had not willingly accepted his cousin, — would have 
been prevented, and be might now have been the happy husband of a willing 
bride, for she whom he loved would have been content with competence, or 
even something less, since, though subalterns do marry on their pay, it would * 
be outraging truth to aver that even upon fulUbutta it is quite adequate to the 
support of two persons. 

• I attired myself, or rather I suffered my old sirdar-bearer and his assistant to 
attire me, for the occasion, with a heavy heart. They brought out my full- 
dress coat from its envelopes of silver-paper, arranged iny sash, buckled on my 
sword, and adjusted my stock, while I stood with the air of a martyr, neither 
sending them to the devil, as was sometimes my wont, nor otherwise betraying 
a symptom of impatience. The fact is, 1 did not care how long they were 
about their task ; I was in no haste to go. The interest which my servants 
felt in this wedding was more active and very different from mine. They took 
care that every thing should be in readiness ; the buggy and syces were at the 
door, and off I went, rather before than after the period of general assem- 
blage. When I drove into the compound of the church-bungalow, — which, if 
the reader should be acquainted with Cawnporc, he knows is rather prettily 
situated, under some fine trees, on the brow of a gentle elevation,—! .saw a 
few carriages in waiting, but I was quite in time to hand out Mrs. Brudencll, 
who, as if determined to eclipse the bride, had arrayed herself in a lace 
pelisse, lined with white gros de Naples, looking perfectly resplendent by the 
side of an old yellow gauze, which, having been white at the time of the 
wearer’s arrival in India, was thought very proper for such an affair, and had 
done duty at weddings for the last ten years, freshened up occasionally by the 
addition of French-white ribbons. The general, attended by his personal staff, 
now arrived; then another importation of ladies, and presently afterwards the 
bride. She came in a close carriage, lent by one of her brother-in-law's . 
friends, and the simfde elegance of her attire certainly did credit to the tastfe 
of the persons by whom it was chosen. She looked deadly pale, and, draw- 
ing a veil of blonde lace over her face, sate down upon one of the benches at 
some distance from the akar, apparently faint and exhausted, and unable to 
stand. Mrs. Marsden, with many hypocritical tears, went about amongst her 
friends lamenting the approaching separation from her sister, and protestirig 
that she would not have f)arted with her to any body less calculated to make 
her happy than Mr. Lessingham. ** But, where’s the bridegroom all this 
time?” exclaimed old Colonel Trigonier; “ what has become of him I won- 
der?” We all looked about ; the rest of the party had assembled, the clergy- 
man had arrayed himself in hi.s gown and band, but the hero of the day was 
still absent. A good deal of whispering took place, and a thousand conjec- 
tures were formed ; some said that his new coat had not come up from Cal- 
cutta; others, that his sirdar-bearer had run of!' with the keys of his petarrahs. 
At length his carriage, a chariot new for the occasion, was espied driving 
furiously along ; it dashed up to the church, the door was opened in a great 
hurry, and out tumbled, not Drax Lessingham, but a little, disreputable 
drunken doctor, who, scrambling himself up, said that he was that instant 
come from the bridegroom, who had been at the point of death. Somebody 
now charitably suggested that Conway had stabbed his cousin ; but the doctor, 
muttering something incoherently about fever, jumped into the carriage again, 
and was driven off. Captain Marsden took the arm of the superintending 
anrgeon, and awi^ they both travelled in the direction of the sick man’s bun- 
g|lbw. Mm. Marsden appeared ready to faint, but Helen recovered sur- 
ylsiai, Journ, N.S.V ol. 14. No. CS 
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prisingly ; she threw up her veil, held her salts to her sister’s nose, and 
received the condolences of her friends with great firmness. In short, she 
was less disturbed by the unexpected termination of the scene than any other 
person ; satisfied with having gained a reprieve, she seemed indifferent respect- 
ing the cause, and contented herself with saying that, as Mr. Lessingham had 
been in perfect health the evening before, she trusted nothing serious was to be 
apprehended from the sudden attack. - 

Reports now came dying in, that the unfortunate l>ridegroom was in the 
greatest danger ; the superintending surgeon had found him in convulsions. It 
was thought that he had swallowed poison, either by accident or design ; but^ 
upon the examination of the servants, nothing against them could be elicited ; 
his usual morning beverage was produced, and Drax was the last man in the 
world to be suspected of laying violent hands upon himself. That he was very 
ill, there could be no doubt ; his skin had turned perfectly green, and a damp, 
death-like dew stood upon his forehead. The doctor, it appeared, happened 
to be passing the bungalow at the time of the seizure, and to the promptitude 
of his aid the patient attributed his escape from immediate death. Though, 
at any other time, Drax Lessingham would not have permitted such a rep- 
tile to prescribe for his cat, illness, and the dread of fatal consequences, had 
so completely subdued the hauteur of our superfine friend, that he now volun- 
tarily placed himself under the care of this degenerate son of Galen. Assistant 
Surgeon Hoskins, in spite of his vulgar name, and his predilection for beer 
and brandy, was duly installed in the sick man’s chamber, and Drax did not 
seem to place confidence in any one else. Conway Lessingham offered to be 
the companion and nurse of his cousin in his illness, but his services were 
rejected, indeed the patient seemed exceedingly disinclined to converse with 
fiiiy body. Marsden, who persisted in daily visits to the house, was not often 
admitted, and when he was allowed to approach the couch, could only say that 
Ae bridegroom elect was in a very low way, and did not appear to rally. 

There was something very mysterious about this illness. Hoskins, whether 
in order to enhance his own credit, or for some equally potent reason, chose 
/ to be exceedingly obscure in his communications : some people went so far as 
to allege that the whole affair was a feint to get out of the marriage, and 
^imrances were much in favour of this conclusion ; but why he should de- 
ail^ to break with a woman whom he so perseveringly sought, nobody could 
pretend to say. If any misconduct could have been attributed to Miss Wald- 
burg, be needed not to have played off this farce to release himself from the 
engagement. What could have happened to effect so sudden a change in his 
wishes it was impossible to guess; 3’et every day strengthened the opinion that 
he no longer desired to fulfil his contract. Captain Marsden found himself in 
an awkward position ; he could not force a dying man either to fight or to 
marry ; Drax shewed a disposition to take offence at the slightest suspicion of 
bis integrity, and great caution was necessary to avoid affording a pretext fora 
quaml with a person so witling to fancy himself insulted. 

For a time. Miss Waldburg had remained in a state of seclusion ; but thia 
was purely to oblige her brother and sister, for she neither felt, nor affected to 
fee], much anxiety about the illness of her betrothed, whose conduct she con^ 
aidered to be of a very questionable character. When he was pronounced to 
be out of immediate danger, she saw her friends as usual, conducting herself; 
under these tiding circumstances, with such good sense and discretion, <a6 to 
disarm the malice of all excepting the most inveterate of the scandal- qiongete; 
wbo were compelled to content themselves with reinarks upon fierldHensibilityrA 
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Drax LeBsingham, still weak and debilitated, went upon the river for the sake 
of the air ; he had not been long absent before we were thunderstruck by the 
appearance, in orders, of his leave of absence to the presidency for health. 
He had left Cawnpore, it was now very evident, with the determination of 
going down to Calcutta, and the clandestine nature of his departure excited 
doubts even in those who, until now, had been unwilling to suspect him of 
^acting dishonourably. Marsden was furious, and talked of following him for 
the purpose of calling him to account, but suffered himself very prudently to 
be over-ruled by his wife. The united wrath of this amiable pair was turned 
upon poor Helen ; they imputed the lover’s desertion to her too manifest 
indifference, and, forgetting the heavenly sweetness with which she had borne 
his tyranny, accused her of being the cause of the annoyance and disgrace they 
had sustained. 

Miss Waldburg, however, found a champion where she least expected it; 
our old bachelor friend, the postmaster, threw a little light upon the subject. 
He said that, late at night, on the eve of the day appointed for the marriage, 
he had forwarded a packet from England to Captain Eessingham : the contents 
of these letters had, in all probability, occasioned a change of measures, but it 
was impossible to guess what they were. Conway Lessingham had not received 
any intelligence whatsoever from home, and we were thus left entirely to our 
own conjectures. We hunted in vain through files of Calcutta newspapers for 
some item which could afford us a clue, and we sent to distant stations for the 
English periodicals, but with as little success; nothing could we find of public 
news, deaths, or marriages, w’hich could in any way interest the Lessinghams. 
The vanity of Mrs. Brudenell placed a very romantic construction upon the 
whole affair. I drew from this lady a sentimental narrative, which, of course, 
it did not become me to di.spute; she stated her firm conviction that the pur- 
suit of Miss Waldburg, and the subsequent abandonment of Drax Lessinglmni’s 
iiiatrimoniul plans, originated in a hopeless passion which the unfortunate young 
gentleman entertained for her. He had called at her house on the day previous 
to the intended wedding, and had seen her in that fatal lace pelisse, which she 
had ordered up from Calcutta for the occasion : to endure any woman after- 
wards seemed an utter impossibility, and Mrs. Brudenell pitied and pardoned 
Helen for the beauty and accomplishments which had formerly proved so dis- 
pleasing to her, in consequence of the misfortunes of which she had been the 
innocent cause ; she hoped that the poor girl would make a tolerable match at 
last, and kindly promised to promote such a thing by every means in her power. 

Conway Lessingham was enchanted by the fortitude w'ith which Helen bore 
his cousin’s desertion, a fact now rendered indisputable by the cessation of Ills 
correspondence; not a line did the late enamoured swain address to his be- 
trothed or her relatives ; he had served long enough in India to be entitled to 
his furlough, and in all probability his passage to England was already taken. 
New hopes stimulated the late desponding lover to new efforts ; he wrote to 
every influential person, with whom he was at all acquainted, for their interest 
with the commander-in-chief to procure bis nomination to a staiHoppointment, 
and he began to shew himself again in societ3^ 

The dislike, however, which Mrs. Marsden had long entertained to the only 
oonan who was really attached to her sister, deepened into deadly hatred with- 
out the shadow of a reason ; she imputed the insult she had received from Draje 
to the pretensions which Conway, it was well known, had once entertained, 
and she lost no opportunity whatsoever of shewing the extent of her aversion. 
Marsden supported his wife in her system of annoyance as far as he dared, and 
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inbre thhn once nearly provoked my peace-loving friend to call him out* Cun* 
Mray was unwilling to add to Helen’s disquietudes, and therefore contented 
himself with the defensive system ; and iVlarsden, whose courage was rather of 
an equivocal character, retreated when he found that he could not offer insult 
with impunity. Little Hoskins, doomed to be the messenger of horrible 
tidings, suddenly made his appearance by dd^ at Cawnpore ; he had accompa** 
nied Drax Lessingham down the river, who, having recovered surprisingly from 
his illness, was in the habit of amusing himself by shooting. One evening, 
jumping off the budgerow upon a sandbank, he suddenlj^ disappeared, and 
though several of the boatmen dived after him, he never rose again ; it was 
supposed that he had slipped into the jaws of an alligator ; but, satisfied with 
the fact of his death, nobody felt particularly interested about the manner of it. 
Ilis friend and companion made himself master of his papers, and brought them 
to Cawnpore, to the heir-at-law, Conway Lessingham, who found that, by his 
cousin’s decease, he had become possessed of property to the amount of five 
thousand a-year. Mr. Hoskins, deep in all Drax Lcssingham’s secrets, was 
enabled to explain the mysterious portion of his conduct; and although the part 
that he himself had acted in them was not particularly creditable, under the 
influence of lafl shrauh^ he could not maintain the strict silence which respect 
for the tattered remains of his character ought to have imposed. 

It appeared that, on the evening before the nuptial day, Drax, after having 
taken an impassioned leave of his affianced bride, found dn his return home a 
large packet of letters, which announced his accession to a fortune, inherited in 
a very singular manner. The relative, by whose death he became entitled to 
this property, had been a very poor man, one from whom no expectations 
could have been entertained, but who had suddenly come into the estate in 
right of his wife, and dying shortly afterwards, the whole devolved upon Drax 
Lessingham, who was next of kin. Instantly, all the ambitious projects he 
had formerly cherished were revived in his breast. His affection for Miss 
Waldburg had always been a selfish feeling, and now, that she was no longer 
essential to his happiness, his only anxiety was to get rid of the engagement. 
However desirable it might be to have such a wife to brighten the domestic 
circle in India, with the new prospects opening before him, she would prove a 
worse than useless appendage ; he might look up to a much more splendid 
alliance; and having determined to leave India a free man, he immediately set 
about the fulfilment of his wishes. Stealing away from his bungalow, without the 
knowledge of his servants, he surprised Mr. Hoskins with a visit, and secured 
bis co-operation by a bribe. This worthy gave him a dose, which would occasion 
the appearance of a violent attack of illness, without any danger of producing 
serious consequences : he was to take care to be in the way at the time of the 
seizure, and was accordingly at hand when the distressed servants rushed out 
of the bungalow in search of medical assistance for their master. He succeeded 
in mystifying, if he did not completely impose upon, his medical brethren ; 
nobody ventured positively to assert that the doctor and his patient were in a 
league together, and Drax, up to the moment of his sinking in the quicksand, 
seemed in a fair way of effecting his object. 

The exposure of his conduct stifled those sentiments of pity which his tragical 
fate would have produced. Mrs. Brudenell did not attempt to defend him 
against such positive proofs of delinquency ; she performed a more prudent 
part by patronizing Conway, who found that he had a vast number of friends 
in the station hitherto unknown. The Marsdens made some awkward efforts 
at a reconciliation, but they did not succeed ; and Helen’s expectations, in 
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consequence of this failure, were, in the eyes of the undiscerning few, whose 
hopes took the colour of their wishes, at a discount. She, however, had not 
been left for a moment in doubt of the stability and extent of Conway’s affec- 
tion, nor, though regretting, could she blame, the resentment which he evinced 
towards those who had caused them both so many pangs. Accepting an invita- 
tion given by Mrs. Brudcnell, she was married from her house; the same party 
assembled; the same dresses, with the exception of those of the bride and of 
her friend, were displayed ; the bridegroom kept his appointment, and Drax 
Lessingham’s new chariot conveyed the happy pair to the place of their tempo- 
rary residence. 


THE BIIITII OF UMA. 

The** B irth of Uma, a Legend of Himalaya,” the first canto of the great 
poem of Calidasa, Cumara-Sambhava^ has been translated by an able pen in 
the Journal of the Asiatic Soeiett/ of Calcutta, the Sanscrit text being rendered 
into corresponding English measure. We subjoin, as a specimen, the stanzas 
23 to 28, inclusive, commemorating the birth of the fair “ Oh No !”— 

For blest was that birth-day, — its sky beaming fair; 

No cloud of earth's dust ever soil'd its pure air: 

Loud coiiehs' swelling blast, follow'd close by sweet dowers 
Rain'd down from glad skies, usher'd in its guy hours : 

And moving or fix'd, ev'ry bodily thing 
Partook the loud joy of the great mounrain>king.* 

And gloriously well, with a daughter so bright 
As seem'd a new orb of pure orient light, 

Did she, the fair mother, herself doubly shine ; 

So glows with fresh splendours Vidiira'sf fam’d mine; 

When, cleft by electric new clouds’ starting sound. 

Its thunder-struck jewels dart out from their ground. 

As first, a thin streak of soft silvery light, 

The gleaming new moon in the West meets our sight, 

8o she, the sweet infant, appear’d : but full soon, — 

As daily new digits annex'd to the moon 
Give birth to new ])hases, — so slie, day by day. 

Grew still to fresh forms of more lovely array. 

Her, dear to her kindred, the relatives all. 

As mountain-king's daughter, did Parvati call : 

But after, when bent upon mortification 
Most strict and religious, tlie fond deprecation 
Burst forth from her mother, “ Oh no!” — thence it came 
That Uma', ‘'Oh no!” was the lovely girl's name. 

Though blest with a son,t not on him did the sight 
Of th* earth-bearing liill-monarcli dwell with delight : 

For thus in the genial spring season, when flowers 
All various invite from its numberless bowers, 

The swarm of fond bees will there only, where grows 
The sweet mango-blossom, with pleasure repose.§ 

As lamps by their radiant crest of sharp flame,— 

. As heaven's path by Ganges, of far-flowing fitme, — 

As scholars by th* eloquent charm of pure speech,— • 

Their last and best forms of accomplishment reach ; 

So he by this daughter, the crown of his race. 

Was cleans'd from all stain and adorn'd with all grace. 

* Himalaya. t A mountain said to pnxlucc the lapU lazuli* 

4 MainAca, a nnountain eupixMcd to have been eiitik in tlic Gulf of Manar. 

5 The altachmcnt of bees to the blossom of the manfio, is one of the cominoii-placvs of Hindu poetry. 
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ON THE USE OF TEA IN CHINA. 

BT M. KLAraOTH. 

The (Roman.Catholic) Missionaries have furnished full details concerning 
culture and use of tea» but it is surprising that we find nothing in their 
writings which can enable us to fix the period when the custom of taking this 
beverage became universal in China. Indeed/ even the Chinese books contain 
very little information upon this point. Some passages iii ancient authors, 
however, inform us that the use of tea began in the time of the Tsin dynasty, 
which reigned from 265 to 419 A.D. In a work entitled She-thwo, we read that 
Wang-mung, a minister of public works under the Tsins, was very fond of 
drinking tea ; that he offered it to all who came to see him, and thus the 
custom of taking this beverage became prevalent. Wang-mung lived in the 
latter portion of the fourth century. 

The history of the Suy dynasty mentions that the Emperor Wan te, hi the 
latter part of his reign, about the year 600, dreamed that a shin, or spirit, had 
changed his skull ; from which period, he was constantly tormented with pains 
in the head. A Buddhist priest thereupon advised him to cause search to be 

made in the mountains for the leaves of the plant ruing, and to drink an 
infusion of it. This specific cured him, and thence-forward the use of tea 
prevailed generally. It is here proper to remark, that ming, is a syno- 
nym of ¥ cha, or * tea.* Anciently, the latter character was written 
and pronounced both too and cha. The word ** tea,” employed by Europeans, 
there can be no doubt, is the Malay ^ teeh, which appears to come from 
the too of the ancient Chinese. 

In 780, a member of the ministry of finance proposed to the emperor Te* 
tsung, of the Tang dynasty, to lay a duty of ten per cent, upon tea, varnish, 
and wood. This plan was not, however, carried into execution in respect to 
tea till 793; but the duty was levied only upon the tea sold beyond the moun- 
tains where it grew. Under the reign of Moo-tsang (from 821 to 824), the 
imperial exchequer being nearly empty, Wang-po, inspector-general of salt- 
works and mines, raised the duty upon tea to fifty per cent. 

Under the Sung dynasty, the local officers of Ho-iian, charged with super- 
intending the harvest of new tea, proposed to the founder of this dynasty to 
augment the price of this commodity ; but Ta-tsoo replied, “ Tea is an excel- 
lent article, which must not be rendered dearer, lest we oppress the poor.” 

In the reign of Jin-tsung, of the same dynasty (from 1023 to 1063), large 
ffictories of tea were established. This commodity was then of twe kinds : 
the first was called Peen-cha^ being the leaves dried hy the action of fife, and 
combined in a mass in the form of a board ; the other sort, called San^ha, 
was made of the leaves dried in like manner by the fire and reduced to powder. 
It Was kept in porcelain bottles, like perfumes. 

In the reign of Shin-tsung (from 1068 to 1086), Le-khe proceeded to the 
country of Shoo (Western Sze-chuen)» purchased tea there, and bartered it 
for horses in the cities of Tsin-chow, Fung-chow, He-chow and Ho-chow (in 
8han-se). It wiw under the Sungs that markets began to be formed, in the 
frontier provinces of the empire, where iea was offhred to the Tibeten options, 
in return for the horses they brought thither. 
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Under the Yuens, or Mongols, in China, there were nUf^cha^ or powder- 
tea, and or leaf-tea. This dynasty likewise established markets, in 

which tea was bartered for the horses of the nomade tribes in the north-west, 
which, the history adds, have always been very fond of it. 

Under the dynasty of the Mings, a similar market was established in Sze- 
chuen, for the Tibetans, and four others, in Shan-se, for the Mongols. 

•The mode employed by the Mandchoo dynasty, now reigning in China, to 
secure the receipt of the tax on tea, is extremely simple. No person can buy 
or sell any tea without the permission of the government ; the authority is 
contained in duplicate permits, or licenses, which the officers of the treasury 
issue to traders who wish to purchase tea and who have paid the duty. The 
following is a copy of the certificate ; — 

Tea license »iven hy the Ministry of Finances. 

The Ministry of Finances, having received a report from the tea-department in the 

district of , has carefully examined it, and finds that it is perfectly conrormable 

to the imperial decree respecting teas, as well as to all the other regulations issued from 
hence and generally promulgated. The ministry has, therefore, caused this tea- 
license to be printed, whicli is given to the merchants, to certify that they are autho- 
rized to sell tea. 

First, the merchant receives one of these certificates for each box or basket of tea 
weighing 100 itin, or Chinese pounds, whatever be the quality of the tea. Upon one 
of these documents is marked the weight; the other, bc:iring half the impression of 
the seal, authorizes the sale of the tea. Tiiesc papers are a sufficient guarantee to the 
merchants, if they have paid fur them at the treasiiary. 

Secondly, the merchant who sells tea must have in his possession the necessary cer- 
tificates (of the quantity of the commodity) ; if he omit to take this precaution, his 
tea comes under the character of a prohibited article, and the proprietor incurs the same 
punishment ns those who sell contraband salt.* 

Tliirdly, when tea arrives at a custom house, the officer must carefully examine the 
certificates which accompany it ; if he find them regular, he tears a corner off, and 
the tea may then pass, if there be no other goods not declared packed up with it. 

If any person conceals tea in a house, and covers it therein with an old permit, the 
master of the house, as receiver or concealer, is liable to the same punisliiiient as the 
person guilty of tlie fraud. 

Fourthly, when tea is brought into a city, the chief municipal officer must examine 
the permits ; if he find tliem good, he tears off a corner, and allows the sale of the 
commodity. 

Fifthly, fabricators of forged permits of tea will be decapitated, and all their gootls 
will be confiscated to the state. Tiic informer receives a reward of twenty ounces of 
silver. 

Sixthly, if the proprietor of a plantation of tea sells some to a merchant who is 
unprovided with the necessary certificates, he will receive sixty blows of the large' 
bamboo, and the money he received for the tea will be forfeited. 

The use of tea was introduced into Tibet in the beginning of the ninth' 
century. At this period, Chang loo went as ambassador to that country. 
The Tibetans, observing the preparation of tea in his tent, inquired of him 
wHat it was. He replied : "it is a beverage whicli not only quenches thirst, 
but dissipates sorrow.’* The Tibetans thereupon desired to have some ; he, 
in consequence, distributed some tea amongst them, pointing out the distinc- 
tion between the tea of Shoo chow and that of King-men. 

• This is, strokes of the bamboo and confiscation of the goods. The 144th section of the 5th book 
of tiiead division of the Ta Mng leu lee, directs this punishment, and also that the use of an old 
Uosi^ tbpfoeun a fresh supply of tealRroin ihe plsnistloasshsll suhiiset tha party to all the pefiidties of 
smuggling taa In the ordinary manner. 
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. According to the Tung ic wo tung keen, or Annals of Corea, the introtjllCtion 
of tea into that country took place in the year 828. At this period, ah' atnbas- 
aador of the king of Sin-lo brought from China some young shoots of the 
tea-shrub, which the king directed to be planted on the mountain Cbe-e-sban. 
. Tea was known in Japan in 810, in the reign of the dairi Saga-tcn-o,but the 
plant which produces it was not introduced there till 81o. Two Buddhist 
priests, Mio-sio-nin and Ye-sio-nin, of the monastery Toga-no-o, proceeded 
to China, from whence they brought some young shoots, which were planted 
upon that mountain. From that period, the use of tea became general in Japan.* 

* Journal Asiatitjue of Paris. 


CONFUCIUS’S PREDICTION OF OUR SAVIOUR. 

The Jesuit Intorcetta, in his Life of Confucius, mentions that this philo- 
sopher (who lived fire centuries before Christ) often .spoke of a saint or holy 
man (iking), who existed, or was to exist, in the West. These expressions, 
however, are not found in the King, or classical books, nor in the Sze-shoo, or 
moral books; but they are attributed to him in several original Chinese work.s. 
M. Remusat* has given the following curious extract on this subject from the 
Cking^keaou^chin^tseuen, * True Interprelatioii of the Right Law,’ a Chinese 
tract on the Musulman Religion, published A.D. 1()57, of indubitable 
- Authenticity : — 

** The minister Pe consulted Confucius, saying, * master, are you not a holy 
man?’ He replied: ‘ Whatever effort I make, my memory cannot Recall any 
one worthy of this title.’ ‘ But,’ returned the minister, * were not the three 
kings (founders of the early dynasties of Hea, Shang, and Chow) saints?’ 
S"?ihe three kings,’ replied Confucius, ‘ endowed with excellent goodness, were 
iSilldd with enlightened prudence and invincible force ; but 1 know not that 
they were saints.’ The minister again asked : * were not the five lords (five 
emperors who reigned in China antecedent to the first dynasty) saints?’ 
* Tlie five emperors,’ said Confucius, * endowed with excellent goodness, 
exerted a divine charity and an unalterable justice ; but 1 know not' that they 
were saints.* The minister still asked : * Were not the three august ones (per- 
sonages in Chinese mythological history) saints?’ * The three august ones,* 
replied Confucius, * may have made use of their time (t.e. well-employed a long 
life); but I am ignorant whether they were saints.’ The minister, astonished, 
to him : * If this be the case, who can be called saint Confucius, 
s^ewhat moved, replied with gentleness : * I have heard say, that, in the 
W^stgrn countries, there has been (or there will be) a holy man, who, with- 
out- ^l^ting any act of government, will prevent troubles ; who, without 
speaking, will inspire spontaneous faith; who, without working any (violent) 
^cliaiiges, will produce an ocean of (meritorious) actions : no man is able to 
"^j^lliiis name; but 1 have beard saj' that this was (or will be) the true saint.’ ” 
the Chung*yung, one of the moral books, which was written by a grand- 
' fdn,.of Confucius, it is said (ch. xxix.): ” A good prince lays the basis of his 
o^ ^lfiiiduct in himself ; he establishes amongst his people the authority of hid^Own 
^example ; he regulates himself, though without blind obstinacy, the 
founders of the first three dynastiefi ; he directs his actions unceasingly accord- 
ing to heaven and earth ; he rules oyer minds, and finds no reafpn for doubt 
or inquietude, confidently expecting the holy man, who' is to appear at tl^iphd 
of. ages (lit. centum uecuta ad expi^Utltdim sanctum virum St non demekiitiiiry* 
* t. x. p;407. ^ ' 
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Although the attention of our readers has already been directed to tlie 
case of the Lucknow bankers, which has suddenly found so much favour in 
the sight of the present Board of Control, yet we think it part of our public 
duty not to dismiss such a case with a slight and superficial notice. \Yc 
^re the more disposed to re-enter upon the subject, because it may be done 
without dragging the reader through a labyrinth of official documents, by 
laying before him the substance of a very able and perspicuous pamphlet, 
by Mr. Eneas Mac Donnell,* which is a digest of those documents, de- 
monstrating the ‘‘ injustice, impolicy, and danger ” of this arbitrary 
measure.'* 

Mr. Mac Donnell, very appropriately, begins ins letter to the President 
of the Board of (Control by referring to the expression of ajiprehension by 
the Court of Directors, during the late negotiations, lest the Company, 
under the new plan, instead of forming, as they liad done, an integral and 
independent part of the machinery of Indian government, would be reduced 
to a state of weakness and dependence; and lest the Court should become 

merely an instrument for giving effect to the views of the Indian minister;" 
and he quotes that part of the correspondence between the President of the 
Board and the Chairs, wdiicli respects a rule of publicity " in matters of 
difference between the two bodies, — so that, if any Indian minister should 
take upon himself acts which appeared to the Court to be unconstitutional, 
to militate against the principles of good goveimmcnt, or to interfere with 
substantial justice to our allies, there should be some appeal against, such 
exercise of authority, or, at the lea.st, some means of ani'orclnf^ the personal 
responsibility^ of the act;" — to which system of publicity the President of 
the Board, albeit member of a liberal and popular government, evinced what 
appeared then to be an unaccountable aversion, and which he ultimately 
succeeded in preventing. It now appears (from the documents in the matter 
of the Lucknow bankers) that this case, which appears to realize the worst 
apprehensions of the Court, and to afford an intelligible, though not very 
satisfactory, practical comment upon the important parts of the late discus- 
sions to which we have alluded, was actually in progress at the very moment 
of those discussions. The despatch, framed by the Board of Control, requiring 
the Indian government to insist upon the King of Oude’s discharging, claims 
which had been scouted for many years, is dated the loth December 1832^ 
The admirable letter from the Court, showing the utter groundlessness of these 
claims and the gross impolicy and injustice of an interference on their be- 
half by the British Government, is dated the 1st March 1833. The letter 
of the Court to Mr. Grant, wherein they suggest the necessity of a power of 
appeal being continued to the Court, or some means being given to them W 

* IHtttn to the Right Hon. Charles Granti President to the Board of Commissionen for the AfTain of 
Indidt demonstrating the Inju8tlce« Impolicy, and Danger of the coercive and arbitrary Measures 
tmtltutbd by that Board, against the Directors of the East-lndla Company, felt the purpose of enforcing 
ilie.llostlle Intefposltlon of the Company’s Influence and Authority against an unoft’ending and friendly 
Klittve Prllicei the King of Oude, dec. Ac. By Ensas Mac Do(r.NBLL, Esq. With an Appendix, 
Leliiloii, 183L Rldgway. 

^siat Jottrn, K-.S. VoL.l l. Na.53, 
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^flfbrcing the personal responsibility of the act, should an Indian oaimliter 
take upon himself to do what was unconstitutional, or contrary to the prin- 
ciples of good government, or to justice towards our allies, is dated the 
18th March, The letter of the 1st March remained unnoticed for six 
months, the Court probably considering, in the mean time, that their argu- 
ments had prevailed; but, as Mr. Mac DonncH significantly observes^ 
** with a haste unprecedented at the Board of Control,” scarcely had the 
royal assent been given to the Indian scheme (the 28th August) and Parlia- 
ment been prorogued (the 29th), when the Board, on the 12th September, 
‘‘ suddenly announce their adverse determination, in very few lines, without 
condescending to notice any one of the numerous proofs and arguments con- 
tained in that letter.” 

Were we now considering a transaction between agents in ordinary life, 
these circumstances would strongly excite suspicion ; in the case of Minis- 
ters, it is, of course, different. Still, the circumstances justify the ques- 
tion put to Mr. Grant by Mr. Mac Donnell, as to the meaning he attaches 
to the terms the im'portance and independence of the Court,” properties 
which he professed to be desirous of increasing ; and of the indignant 
disclaimer conveyed in his letter of the J4th March, of course^ it can- 
not be meant or anticipated, that the Court shall bo reduced to the situation 
of a government-board a more humiliating act of dependence could not 
be exhibited by the most subordinate government-board tlian that they should 
be forced to sanction, adopt, and sign, as their own act, a de.sj)ateh which 
they had unanimously disapproved in the strongest language of condemna- 
tion/^ the determination of the present Court according entirely with that 
of former Courts, in concurrence with former Boards, at different periods,, 
and upon precisely the same facts and evidence as those upon which the 
despflitch of the present Board is founded. 

The transactions in question bear date so long back as 1794, 1795, and 
J796. Prior to that period, it is well known that there was no topic of 
misrule and misconduct on the part of Europeans in India more loudly and 
frequently urged, both in and out of Parliament, than the grievances 
inflicted upon native princes by injurious Briti.sh interference, and pecula- 
tions and extortions carried on under the form of loans and bonds at usurious 
rates, occasionally so high as thirty-six per cent., and sometimes compound 
mterest” These money-dealings were continued in deflance of the reite- 
rated efibrts of the home government to check them, and in many cases 
involved the most flagrant cases of fraud and forgery. The records of Par- 
liamentary proceedings (of which Mr. Mac Donnell has given an epitome) 
are full of allusions to these dark and disgraceful transactions. In one case, 
of a debt alleged to be due from the Nawab of Arcot, in 1785, Mr. Burke 
disclosed facts which show a strong analogy between that and the present 
case. In that case, as in the present, it appears, the origin of the alleged 
debt was disregarded, there was a private conference with the agent of 
the claimants/'' and the same orders were issued to the Directors to set their 
bands to an arrangement (in Mr. Burke's words), asserting it to arise from 
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tSidr own conviction and opinion^ in flat contradiction to their recorded sen-^ 
iiuients, their strong remonstrance, and their declared sense of duty/' The 
sole difference between the cases is, that, in the present, a Whig administra- 
tion are the authors of the arrangement; whereas, in that of 1785, a Whig 
opposition were the indignant reprobaters of the measure. 

The Act of 1797 (37 Goo. 111. c. 142) states that “ the practice of Bri- 
tish subjects lending money, or being concerned in lending the same, or in 
transactions for the borrowing money for, or lending money to, the native 
princes in India, has been productive of much mischief, and is the source of 
much usury and extortion and that “ the wholesome orders of the Court of 
Directors have not been suflicient to restrain and repress the same and it 
proceeds to enact, not simply that this was an offence, but that it should be 
considered a misdemcatK)r at law," after the 1st December 1797, and 
lliat the securities should be null and void. It is absurd to argue that this 
Act legalized all anterior transactions : it merely armed the Court with 
additional penal power, to prevent acts wdiich were before illegal in India, 
being declared so by the orders of a competent authority, that of the East- 
India Company, with the sanction of the Board of ( 'Ontrol. 

The particulars of tlic present claim, although stated in our last number, 
it may be pro|>er shortly to repeat. Asuf-ud-Dowlah, nawab vizier of 
Oude, contracted, through his extravagance and debaucheries, large debts. 
Amongst other creditors \^’cre Monhur Doss and Sectul Bahoo, bankers or 
shroffs at Lucknow, whose loans amounted, it is alleged, originally to 
1 1,58,700 sicca rupees, for which they received bonds or notes from the 
nawab vizier. Subsequently, the prince's debts were made the subject of 
a composition all the native creditors consented to receive the reduced 
sum, in six annual instalments, except Monhur Doss and Seetul Bahoo, who 
demanded the higher rate of composition which certain European creditors 
had contrived to obtain. The Court of Directors declined to interfere in 
the matter; and, owing to the death of Asuf-ud-Dowlah, in September 
1797, none of the native creditors have received more than one instalment, 
that is, one-sixth of their composition. Ghazee ud-decn llyder, the present 
king of Oude, is the third in succession to Asuf-ud-Dowlah, by whom the 
alleged debts were contracted, and he is now to be called upon to pay a very 
large sum to the heirs or representatives of these Lucknow shrofl's. Ram 
Doss and Ram Chown Loll, whose agent in England was the late Mr. 
Michael George Prendergast. 

The position of the Court of Directors in the affair is this. They do not 
oppose the demand, whatever opinion they may entertain as to its merits ; 
all they ask is, not to be connected with the affair, one way or the other ; 
they did not approve or sanction the alleged loans,t nor were they privy to 
them ; much less did they guarantee their repayment; and all they require is 

« This compogition was merely the reducing the compound interest ftom thirty-six per cent, to 
eighteen! 

t An attempt has been made to shew that the money was borrowed for the purpose of discharging the 
arrears due to the Company. But one of the bonds of three lacs bears on the face of it that the money 
was borrowed for the expenses of the quadrupeds of '* the exalted circar another of three lace was for 
tha cattle department. 
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to be«periDitted to observe tlie seme neutrality» wfaioh they have. hiAerto* 
observcdji ‘ and which they feel they cannot abandon without a direct- Viola- 
tion of treaties with the state of Oude*' . 

Nothing can be more sound than the doctrine which is contained in the^ 
despatch framed by the Board, but with which its object is so strangely at 
variance, that the British Government is not bound to interfere, and ought 
to be extremely cautious of interfering, in the recovery of loans from native- 
states, unless such loans were contracted with its previous knowledge and 
concurrence, and [or?] unless the guarantee of the British resident was 
given in writing upon the face of the bond, or [and ?] signified by the resi- 
dent in a despatch written at the time to his own government, and approved, 
as well by that government as by the native sovereign contracting the loan.’’ 
Two conditions are here required, first, that the British Government should 
have been a party consenting to the original transaction ; secondly, that it 
should have given its guarantee for payment of the obligation. It is hot 
even alleged, as the Court observe, that either of these conditions applies to 
the case of the Lucknow' bankers. All that the Board attempt to do is, to 
make this case an exception to the general rule, owing to its peculiar cir- 
cumstances.'* 

The treaties existing between the British Government and the King of 
Oude leave this prince perfectly independent, except in respect to a few 
specified points, in matters purely of state-policy, in which he is bound to 
consult the British Government; and the right of interference, with advice or 
remonstrance, is reserved to the latter upon subjects which might injuriously 
afifeot British national interests. But these exceptions, as Lord Hastings, 
in his admirable letter of instructions to Col. Baillie,^ observes, clearly 
imply that in all other respects the prince is free, and the tenor of the sub- 
sidiary treaty proves that the uninterrupted exercise of his authority was 
assured to him, in order to qualify the strong step we had taken ; be is, 
consequently,** said his lordship, ^Uo be treated as an independent prince.” 
The whole series of treaties and engagements (extracts from which are 
pven by Mr. Mac Donnell), prior and subsequent to the transactions in 
question, distinctly recognizes the independence of the nawab vizier's 
authority within his reserved dominions, and the non-interference of the 
British. Government. His excellency the nawab's authority is to he com- 
pletely established within his reserved dominions,” «ays the Jinal arrange- 
meni between the Marquess of Wellesley and the nawab, in 1802, explain- 
ing the treaty of 1801, ^^and to be exercised through his excellency's own 
officers and servants, the British Government having engaged to guarantee 
the establishment and exercise of hts excellency's authority within his> 
reserved dominions, and the Governor-general will never depart from this 
engagement.” 

NoAing, therefore, can be clearer, than that our treaties wiA Ae ruler 
of. Qude recognize his entire independence, except where our interference 
.is sanctioned by those treaties, and in none of tliem is it provided that the 

* Litter dited 15th Avgiut 1815. Oude Papers, 1826. 
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British Qovehiment is entitled to support private pecuniary claims; on the 
contrary, an article inserted by Sir John Shore in a preliminary engagement 
with Saadiit Ali, in 1798, when he placed that prince on the musnud of 
Oude, obliging him to liquidate the just debts of his late brother in three 
years (which would cover the compositions agreed to), was expunged from 
the^dcfinitive treaty. 

Having thus shown that, neither by treaty, nor according to the rule so 
explicitly laid down by the Board of Control, in the very draft in question, 
can our interference with the king of Oude, in respect to private pecuniary 
claims, be justified, let us consider what are the ‘^peculiar circumstances," 
which arc to overrule these powerful objections to interference. 

The first and principal circumstance, and it is, indeed, a very peculiar 
feature in the case, is that a private letter was addressed by the Marquess 
of Wellesley to the Marquess of Hastings, in May 1814, nearly twenty 
years a Her the transaction, wherein the writer assures the then Governor- 
general, that, after full consideration of the whole matter, my decided 
opinion was, that the memorialists were entitled, in justice and equity, to 
the full amount of their claims, and that it was the duty of the supreme 
government to urge the demand on the nabob of Oude with all the force 
which the delicacy of such a question might admit.** The first considera- 
tion which arises upon this irregular and uncalled-for offer of advice,** not 
on an affair of state, but in favour of the claims of a private creditor on an 
independent sovereign, — one debt,’* as the Court remarks, out of many, 
peculiarly distinguished by nothing but the refusal to accept a composition 
which had been accepted by others,** — is that it is at direct variance with 
the noble lord's public acts. Not a word appears to have been said upon 
the subject in all the public transactions between the marquess and the 
nawab, although the resident at Lucknow (Colonel 8cott), in May 1801, 
several months prior to the final arrangement’* of November 1801, 
appears to have called the marquess’s attention to the nawab's debts, in a 
private letter. Here then," Mr. Mac Donnell observes, after quoting the 
private letter of Col. Scott, we find the noble marquess's attention expressly 
and oflicially directed to this subject by the person most competent to do so, 
and in terms best calculated to obtain his lordship's interference, if he felt 
that he would be justified in exercising it. Nevertheless, with the know- 
ledge of all the circumstances fresh upon his mind, concluding two treaties 
with the vizier, the latter of which he designates a ^Jinal arrangement,' 
both executed within nine months after he had received the letter of the 
resident inculcating attention to those claims, we find that, so far from 
making, or seeking to make, any provision in either of these treaties, on 
behalf of the claimants he provides most distinctly in each case against any 
British interference in the internal affairs of the state of Oude; and exi 
pressly pledges tlie > British faith, that the Governor-general will * never 
depart from this engagement.’ ’’ These considerations, we imagine, most 
completely nullify the authority of this ** irregular and uncaUed-for^V 
interference bn behalf of a single creditor, so far as it concerns the 
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private letter ilselfj* which^ as the Court clearly shews^ is ** evidence of 
nothing.*’ 

But ^^the receipt of this letter,” the draft despatch states, induced 
Lord Hastings,” — ^tvho, it will be recollected, explicitly recognized the 
independence oF the prince of Oude, and who censured the urgency of the 
resident in pressing a system of reform, as ** obviously inconsistent with.the 
existence of the authority which, by the treaty of 1801, we had solemnly 
guaranteed,” — to investigate the claim of the bankers, and the result, as 
stated by his lordship in a minute, ** of which, although not entered on 
^our proceed! HgSy a copjf has been furnished to us by Mr, P render- 
gasty* was, that Lord Hastings considered this claim distinguished from 
the rest. 

Let us consider, seriatim^ the grounds of this distinction, as set forth in 
the draft despatch, and the comments of the Court thereupon ; premising 
that the alleged minute of Lord Hastings is not recorded, nor is there any 
evidence that such a document (thus made a basis for this arbitrary proceed- 
iog) ever existed ; and, with respect to the investigation,” that (in the 
words of the Court) “ there is nothing to show that Lord Hastings made 
any investigation, but much to prove that he neither knew nor had in- 
quired.” 

The first alleged distinction is, that these shrofl^, though not Euro- 
peans, were British subjects.” But whether British subjects or not, the 
transactions of the vizier were with an establishment in his own capital, 
aubject to the laws of his state, and entitled to protection with no other.” 
There can be no distinction on this head. 

2d. The debt they claimed was admitted to be just, both as to the purity 
of origin and amount, by the vizier and the British Government. But 
nothing was acknowledged by the vizier but that bonds had been granted by 
bis servants, and nothing beyond this fact was known or inquired after by 
the Bntish Government. Even supposing the contrary, all the creditors 
were in the same predicament. Where then is the distinction here ? 

3d. The bankers could not vitiate the quality of their demand by declining 
a composition. It is not alleged that they[couId, but this does not take their 
claim out of tlie general category. 

4th. There was a fair implication of equitable reliance on the good 
offices of government, inasmuch as the money borrowed from the bankers 
was known to have been taken up for the purpose of discharging the arrears 
due to the Company.” This is an important assertion, and in fact the only 
ground upon which this claim could be considered as distinct ; but the assertion 
appears, from the facts stated by the Court, to be completely unfounded. 
The writings, called bonds, are themselves evidence against the allegation; 
one of them (as already remarked), an obligation for 3,85,000 rupees, 
atates that the money was borrowed for the expenses of tlie quadrupeds of 
Ihe exalted eircar;” another sum of 3,12,000 was for the cattle-depart- 
£aat;:>th^ sums^ make up nearly tiiree-fourths of the claim. The non- 
cxisten^^^^ alleged fact, from which this string of consequences is 
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drawn/' the C'ourt observe, yyas fully demonstrated in the Report to the 
Court of the Committee of Correspondence under date the JOth June 1822, 
nrrd printed by an order of the House of Commons under date the 22d of 
the same month. And besides this, the incorrectness of the reasoning is 
obvious. During the whole of the period, in which the vizier had been 
making payments to the Company, lie had been borrowing. There was not 
one of those lenders who might not, with ecjual propriety, have affirmed that 
their money was borrowed to enable the vizier to make his payments to the 
Company. The supply drawm by the vizier from his various resources con- 
stituted one general fund, from which he provided for his various necessi- 
ties ; and it is absurd to say that his payments to the Company were drawn 
from one source more than another. If the nabob squandered his legitimate 
revenue, and was obliged to supply its deficiency by borrowing, how does 
that concern his payments to the Company more than any other disburse- 
ment which he had to make ?” 

4th. This implication was much strengthened by the extent and notoriety 
of intercourse between government and Asuf-ud-Dowlali in pecuniary con- 
cerns. So that, because Asuf-ud-Dowlah paid a subsidy to the British 
Government, the latter is bound to extort from his successor, forty years 
after, payment in full of the bankers' demand. The Board, or Lord Has- 
tings, must have been strangely embarrassed fo*' Avant of arguments, to 
venture upon such a glaring no/i-se^mVf/r. 

5th. In fact, that sentiment was acknowledged by the government, which 
confessctlly forebore to urge the repayment of this loan, lest it might em- 
barrass its own demands upon Saadut Ali. This is aiiother fundamental 
allegation, which, it is melancholy to find, stands without any recorded 
anthority. The records of the Company," say the Court, afford no 
evidence of any such acknowledgment, or of any such forbearance, nor can 
it be traced to any other source than the allegation of the craimants." 

6th. These circumstances (those wdiich have been previously detailed and 
disproved) took the bankers' case completely out of the class of demands 
respecting which the intervention of government was precluded, ‘‘ this case 
not being the simple transaction between individual and individual, but a 
claim heretofore recognised as just government^ and only suffered to 
sink through the avowed preference we had given to our own interest." The 
comment of the Court upon this deserves to be quoted entire : The Court 
have already examined, one by one, the circumstances to which the Mar- 
quess of Hastings annexes this effect; and they assert with confidence, that 
fliere is not one of them which has .so much as a tendency to take the claim 
of the Dosses out of the general class of claims upon the vizier. In the 
latter part of the sentence there is a misrepresentation of the matters of fact. 
The words used convey the idea, that the interdiction of interference made 
by the Court referred only to claims of individuals on individuals, not to 
claims on the vizier, which is directly contrary to the fact. ^ Recogniz^ 
as just by government,* is an equivocal expression, calculated to carry ^ 
conception of the reader beyond the matter of fact. There was no otwSp 
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applied to all the credi- 
-fist of Mr. Cherry; and the re- 
iment never went farther than to this, that the vizier 
afiouEd pay ell debts, which did not mean his submission to extor- 

tionate demands. ^ The last-assertion, not very respectful to the government 
to which it appliiSd, is utterly unfounded in fact.’' 

7th. By a letter from Mr. R. Thornton, the then Chairman of 'the 
Court of Directors, it is indisputable that the Court had put this construc- 
tion upon the case, but had abstained from recommending it to. the consi- 
deration of the government, only by the principle that the judgment on such 
questions ought to rest with the local authorities. I'hc letter here referred 
to was, like that from liord Wellesley, a private one, and like that, too, 
appears to have expressed sentiments which seem to be in direct opposition 
to the public acts of the writer. With respect to Lord Wellesley, nothing 
can justly be said to detract from the moral weight of his opinion, though 
he may have written under impressions arising from defect of memory ; but 
in considering the essential weight of the prtvaie testimony of Mr. Robert 
Thornton, given in direct contradiction to his public recorded acts and .sen- 
timents, his subsequent history must not be altogether forgotten. The 
• Court state that the report of tlje Committee of Correspondence, in 1822, 
found the facts referred to in Mr. Thornton's letter diametrically the reverse 
of what he had declared them to be. The remarks of Mr. Mac Donnell 
upon this point are too apposite to be omitted : — 

Now, Sir, a word as to Mr. Thornton’s share in tliis joint-stock private 
letter-writing concern. He was chairman of the Company in 1814, and having 
presided at a committee of correspondence, assembled for the purpose of con- 
sidering the present claims, the nine members thereof severally affixed their 
signatures to a long report to the General Court, most strongly protesting 
against those claims on their interposition, and at the head of that list Mr. 
Thornton placed his signature. Nevertheless, on the very next day, the 3d 
March 1814, that same Mr. Thornton, the Chairman of the East-India Com- 
pany, nay, the chairman of the same committee of correspondence which had 
determined against those claims — he, Sir, is also induced (Quere — the nature 
of all those inducements, then and now ?} to despatch a private letter to the 
Earl of Moira, Governor General of India, to counteract the determination 
of thU court over which he presided, and thereby to induce his lordship to 
violate all the treaties and agreements of non-interference which the Company 
and the Board bad uniformly, without one solitary exception, approved ; and 
to abandon that system of government which the Company were solemnly 
pledged to the native princes to maintmn in India. Are you. Sir, seriously 
prepared to justify such conduct of the noble marquis and the late honour- 
able Chairman in this matter? Nay, Sir, are you prepared to justify the con- 
ductor your Board, when that Board, so far from expressing, or intimating, or 
gently breathing, the slightest disapproval of such conduct, accepts it as the 
fiaandatidu.Qf its own preceediogs in a matter of great importance^ in point of 
— ^ prac|ical effect, and thereby extends l;o it an unqualified 
n* ■ ■ 

remark that, even had the facts been es repreeeutfd by 
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Mr. Thornton, and not so entirety .;(hc revers^^ stilFthe iirferences foundod 
upon tliat lotler would be fallacious. Had they be'e;i it is incon- 
ceivable that, as Mr. Thornton was a meniher of Paniament during the 
period when the agent of the claimants (himself a member of Parliament) 
urged the claim, he should not have avowed his real sentiments on tin; 
subject. But, strange to say, neither he nor the nol>Ie marquess took any 
opportunity of openly supporting a claim which they professed, in their 
private letters to llic (loveriior-gcneral, to consider founded in equity. 

But, after all, what did Lord Hastings do in the matter? Jlis unre- 
corded minute goes no farther than to say that, on the grounds already 
stated, which are no grounds at all, he thought the petitioners entitled to 
all the assistance which we could, tvithproj)rieti/^ alford them: “unfor- 
tunately,” he adds, “tliat does fiot go far. \V"e cannot bring forward the 
claim to the nawab vizier as one which government formally supports, be- 
cause we should have diHiciilly in vindicating our right of n])j)Iicalion should 
he resist it ; but I think Mr. Strachey may be instructed to take advantage 
of some favourable ojiportunity for stating- the demand, as one which it 
would be creditable to the Justice and honour of his lOxcellency to Jicpii- 
datc.” In com])lianee with his instructions, iNFr. Strachey did bring the 
matter before the reigning sovereign of Oude, and “the answer returned by 
him to that application vV-as such ns to debn* Ijord Hastings from renewing 
it witliout the (^)nrt’s sanction being, in fact, a positive refusal to listen 
to the claims, although the resident appears to liavo exceeded his instrue- 
tions, and to have written, after much personal importunity, a formal letter 
to the vizier, wherein he declares that “ the Tji itish goveriunent cannot but 
grant its support to its own subjects, in directing your Excellency’s atten- 
tion to this call on your justice.” 

The case stands, therefore, thus. It is an incontrovertible position that 
the King of < )nde is, as far as regards his private financial eoneerns, an 
independent j)rinc€', and that. the British guvernment has no title to inter- 
fere with his authority, l)y advice or remonstrance, in these concerns. Jt 
is admitted by the JFonrd, in the very draft under consideration, tliat the 
Britisli government ought not to interfere in the recovery of loans from any 
native state (including of course those dependent upon us) unless two, con- 
ditions exist, neither of wliich aj)pears in the present case ; and the “ i)o- 
culiar circumstance.s," which arc supposed, strangely enough, to lake this 
case out of so general a rule, so far from justifying the ])lea, arc calcu- 
lated to make the government more cautions of interference. 

The mode in which Mr. Strachey carried into effect the instructions of 
Lord Hastings, in his a])p1ication to the iit'iwab vizier, was thus noticed by 
the Court of Directors, acting in concurrence with the then Board of Con- 
trol, under the presidency of Mr. (.^anning: “ The instructions which you 
issued to Mr. Strachey appear to have l»ccn acted upon in a marincyf directly 
at variance both with the letter and the spirit of your orders. think 

this departure from the tcnoiir of his instructions, on the part of an 
of your government, ought not to have passed without censure.*' 

Asiat, Journ, N.S.Voii. M. No. 


I 
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Yet the Board, of Control of the pre^nt day have actually adopted lhi» 
very style of interference, and have required the court to adopt, and to 
transmit as their own act, “ a despatch, tlie most material paragraph* of 
which is worded precisely in the same spirit, and nearly in the same lan- 
guage, as that censured letter/' It is worthy of remark too, that, in the 
letter of the Court to the Bengal government just quoted, wherein the mode 
of interference adopted by IVIr. Strachey was censured, the C.^oiirt say 

V ou are aware of our decided opinion upon the subject of interference 
with the native princes in matters of this kind ; but had we no such gene- 
ral opinion, we should feel ourselves precluded from all right of authorita- 
tive interference with the vizier of Oude, by the existing state of relations 
between the two governments." To this paragraph, Mr. ('anning, con- 
ceiving it not sufficiently strong, added the following emphatic words : — 

We arc so much aware of the difficulty of divesting a friendly commu- 
nication to a weaker power of the character of authority, and are so 
apprehensive that the consc(|ueiicc of pressing upon the vizier the conside- 
ration of those claims might bring upon him others from various quarters, 
that we direct you to rest content with the attempt you have already made, 
and to abstain from any similar proceeding.s hereafter, at the instance either 
of those or any other claimants.'* 

The Board of Control, or rather Mr. (riant, the president, has endea- 
voured evidently to invalidate this argument by an exposition of a princi|)le, 
which must be somewhat alarming to Indian princes: The duit/ and the 
right of interference on the part of any country in belialf of its own sub- 
jects, even as against independent states, arc establis]i(*d by national law,, 
and recognized in the practice of all nations, and particularly of (ireat 
Britain. Such right and duty arc surely not impaired by the cireumstanco, 
that the wrong-doer happens in this instance to be a prince depending for 
his throne entirely on our support." 'I’his principle, taken in relation 
with the specific case to which it was applied, must mean that wherever, 
Uiroughout India, individuals can, by birth or by construction, claim the 
title of “ British subjects," they may invoke the direct interference of the 
British Government in support of their private pecuniary claims upon any 
independent state, without inquiry into the origin or justice of those claims. 
The extravagant consequences to which such a principle would lead are 
scarcely to be calculated. In the present instance, if the claimants arc 
entitled to have their full demands against the king of Oude enforced by the 
interference of the British Government, the kingdom must be put up to sale, 
or its revenues must be sequestrated for a vast number of years. The sum 
of c£ 115,870, with compound interest for 38 years, at 30 per cent., which 
most of the bonds carry, becomes no less than .i* 13,328,945,058, or about 
sixteen times the amount of our national debt ! But there are other con- 

* •* Under astrong conviction that this is a valid claim against the King of Oude* we arc of opinion 
t^eseltleinent of it should no lunger tie delayed ; you will« accordingly, 1^ no time In communi- 
king our sentiments on this subject, and strongly urging on Km the importance of an 
and effectual adjustment, as due to his own honour, no less than tr> the interests of justice 
gamfio the wishes of the British Government*' 
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sequences of a still more serious nature^ which Mr. MacDonncll has well 
]M)intctl out : — 

This question (the continuance or dissolution of the relations between the 
two states), and it may be a most awful one, must obviously and immediately 
arise, if the Board should persevere in its present course. Are you. Sir, pre- 
pased to encounter the consequences or chances of such a proceeding ? Is 
ids Majesty’s govcrnnient prepared to enter upon a new career of military 
struggles in India ? Are the Court of Proprietors so prone to deeds of arms 
ns to involve tlie revenue, which is the security of their dividends, in such a 
struggle, now that no aid towards those dividends is to be expected from com- 
mercial profits ? Is all so safe and settled in India, that no fears are to be 
entertained, if opportunities were afforded, for the manifestation of dissatis- 
faction ! Is nothing to be apprehended from the facilities provided by the late 
Bill, for the visits of adventurers to the dominions of native princes ? and is 
it likely that the persons, who would join cither Pedro or Miguel, in Portu- 
gal, with little prospect of professional advancement or of pecuniary ud van - 
tage, would be unwilling to try their chances, under more promising induce- 
ments, in India? Those who set any value upon the evidence furnished by 
the late sub-committees, not omitting the “ Military,” will not be very con- 
fident in the declaration of perfect security. The ijiicstion would not be con- 
fined to the king of Oude ; for, being a question of general principle, invol- 
ving the validity of treaties, and their security to native princes, it would 
necessarily alarm every one of those with whom any one of the 2S)S) treaties, 
mentioned in the appendix to the ‘‘ Political ” report, is now subsisting. 

\\"e add no more :* the same lirmiicss of purpose which (confident in the 
indifTcrcncc of the British |)ublic to the concerns of native India) could 
carry through the Nozcod Bill, in deliaucc of a doelaratiou of the lirst law 
olfieer in the country, — a cabinet-minister of the ( -rowu, — the whig Lord 
Chancellor, — that it sanctioned tlic discharge of claims void ihruugh lachesy 
lapse of time and taint in their origin^ can easily command success 
^vlicrc even the cursory glance of Parliament is excluded. By rare good 
fortune, the stand wliicli the Court of Directors have made, in this instance, 
at the risk of a committal to Newgate, may open a few eyes to the neces- 
sity of some clfectual rule of publicity in cases of this nature, in order to 
guard against possible future, tlioiigli doubtless remote evils, when the 
Court may have been drilled, by a severe course of discipline, into complete 
subserviency to the Board, and when an Indian minister may be capable of 
acting under the iniluoiice of private suggestions rather than the dictates of 
[lublic duty. 
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HINTS ON INDIA REFORM. 

(from a correspondknt.) 

CivUianit^ Rank . — The commercial functions of the India Company having 
ceased, it might be advisable to abolish the titles of senior merchant, junior 
merchant, factor, and writer, by which civilians of different standing in the ser- 
vice have hitherto been distinguished. The appellations were objectionable 
before, and arc now unmeaning and absurd. 

In the event of a civil servant being out of employ, an allowance may be 
made him according to the number of years he has been in the service, or so 
much might be given to those who have served under ten years, and so much 
to those who have served above that time. 

Lotteries.— Of these I shall say no more than that, though they have been 
censured as an expedient to raise a small revenue by a large sacrifice of virtue, 
such a mode of taxation is at least voluntary ; and from the way in which lot- 
teries arc managed in India, they are not by much so detrimental to public 
morals as they were in this country ; and that, therefore, with a large debt and 
financial difiicullies, they may be allowable. 

Mint and Currenc^.^ln this department, great saving might be effected by 
establishing an uniformity of currency throughout India, abolishing the mints 
of Madras and Bombay, and maintaining only that of Calcutta. The place of 
mint-master alone at Madras was considered worth Rs. 3,o00 u-month : add to 
this the whole expenses of the establishment. And what do they produce? — a 
very ill-executed rupee. The same at Bombay. Now what can be easier than 
to send the supplies of coin necessary for the Madras presidency down from 
Calcutta per steamer, during the Ane weather ? The same may be done for 
Bombay ; or they may go overland. Two direct and palpable advantages may 
be calculated from this plan : one, an uniformity of rupee, &c., whereby great 
justice to the community and the services would be secured, giving great facili- 
ties to trade, and preventing much envy, hatred, and malice ; and the other, a 
great saving of expense to the government. The ofRce of miut-nmstcr at one 
presidency has been nearly a sinecure; the onerous part of the office fulling on 
the assay-master and his assistant. 

Courts.^ Circuit Registers . — It might be advisable to abolish the Sudder 
Adawlut (a court more expensive than that of the king’s judges), as a court of 
appeal from the provincial courts, and make the appeal lie to the Supreme 
Court, barring all ultimate appeal to the King in Council in this country. The 
proceedings in the Sudder Adawlut arc tedious, expensive, and unsatisfactory, 
the decisions being given by people not more learned in the law than the judges 
and officers of the provincial courts. A collector of revenue, suddenly tran.s- 
formed into a judge of appeal, cannot be supposed the Attest person to decide 
on an intricate question of law. The bencAts from the abolition of this court 
would be, great saving of expense and of unnecessary and unsatisfactory litiga- 
tion. 

With regard to the registers of circuit courts, they might be dispensed with 
without detriment to any person but themselves. These registers are not to be 
confounded with the registers of zillah courts, who arc judges in a less degree, 
and hold a court of their own, thereby despatching all the civil cases of a cer- 
tain amount which come into the zillah court, and any criminal ones : being 
thus assistants to the judge, but in a separate court. The provincial circuit 
registers have no jurisdiction in court, and arc, in fact, but the organs for deli- 
vering the decrees of the circuit jiulges, and the keepers of the records of their 
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court. There is nothing in their office which might not be as effectually done 
by a native. So useless did Sir Thomas Munro consider this appointment^ that 
at one time they were all done away with. Subsequent governors, or orders 
from home, have, however, re-established the situation : their pay is Rs. 700 
a*month, and no fees. 

Introduction of Writers into the Service. — Nothing, I incline to think, would 
be more beneficial to young civilians, on arriving in India, than being attached 
at once to the secretary’s office, where they might learn the routine of busi- 
ness, of which they are quite ignorant when they leave England, and at the 
same time have abundance of leisure for perfecting themselves in Hindustani. 
It would teach them subordination, and keep them occupied, and therefore 
more out of the way of dissolute and extravagant courses, which have arisen 
ill great measure from the quantity of idle time young men have on their hands, 
and from not knowing what to do with themselves. At the same time, it 
would at once be jmtting their talents to profit, and would give them a better 
standing in society than an idle writer has hitherto had. Nothing is so de- 
sirable as to get off the greenness of the boy as soon as possible, and make a 
useful servant and member of society of him. There would he no more heard 
of the enormous accumulation of debts by young civilians at Calcutta, were this 
done: they would he taught their proper place, and made to know that they 
came out there to he efficient servants, and not dissolute spendthrifts of other 
people’s money. It is too late when they are appointed to situations up the 
country ; the evil is already done : the bad beginning is irremediable, and thus 
we hear of defaulters and peculations. 

The Roads . — The bad state of the roads, in every part of India, is too well 
known to need comment. It would be desirable to appoint an inspector-gene- 
ral of roads for each presidency, taking the business entirely out of the hands 
of the collectors, who can neither devote the requisite time thereto, nor bring all 
the modern improvements into action, from not having made a study of them. 
No country in the w'orld ought to have such fine roads as India, from the abun- 
dance of granite and cheapness of labour there. 

Police . — This system of generalization might also be most beneficially ex- 
tended to the jiolicc, which is in a lamentable state from the want of some 
uniform plan. An officer of police should wear such outward sign as should 
enable every' one to recognize him at .sight. A prefect of police, or director- 
general, should be ajipointed, under who.se orders, touching that department 
only, magistrates and collectors of districts should be bound to act. 


ANECDOTE OF THE CALIPH IVIAMUN. 

Tiip. Caliph Mamfiu, who is celebrated as the most virtuous and generous 
prince of his race, appointed his brother, Muatasim, to .succeed him on the 
throne, although he bail a son of his own still living, whose name was Abbas. 
But he had strong doidits of his son’s fitness to reign ; and made frequent trials 
of Ilia talents and capacity. For this purpose, he' went one day to his son’s 
apartments, to find out how he cmploy'ed his leisure hours ; and while he was 
yet at the door of his chamber, heard him talking to his steward, and giving 
some orders about a triHing purchase of vegetables that he had seen in coming 
hack from the mos(]uc. Upon this the caliph entered, and reproaching him 
for his parsimony and meanness, told him that such littleness of mind was 
unworthy of his birth. — And this, they say, is the reason why be passed over 
his son, and left the empire to his brother. 
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MR. HOLMAN’S TRAVELS.* 

Tins is the first of a scries of volumes, containing an account of the 
extensive travels, into all the ^rand divisions of the earth, of a gentleman, 
whom a distressing calamity, the privation of siglit, had apparently disrpia- 
lificd, both for the gratification which travel imparts to persons of curio- 
sity, and for the task of describing to others the places and objects met 
with in his joumies. With respect to both these points, however, Mr. 
Holman abundantly satisfies us, that those wlio think a blind man inca])able 
of feeling a gratification in travelling, and of giving an accurate delineation 
of the natural and moral history of the countries he traverses, labour under 
an error. 

The desire of visiting foreign parts ap[)ears to be almost inherent and 
innate in some persons. When Mr. Holman entered tlic naval service, he 
felt this desire very strongly, and determined not to rest satisfied till he had 
completed tlic circumnavigation of the glulic. At the age of twoniy-five, 
his afUiction came upon him, but it did not extinguish liis eagerness to 
accomplish the object he had had in view; on the contrary, it seems to liavc 
supplied fresh motives and incitements. To those who in(|uire what 
pleasures 1 can derive from the invigorating spirit of travelling, under the 
privation I suffer, I may ask, who could endure life without a purpose, 
without the pursuit of some object, in tlie attainment of w hich his moral 
energies should be called into healthful activity ? £ can confidently assert 

that the effect of travelling has been beneficial to me in every way.*' The 
following passage explains the other difficulty, namely, how it is that a blind 
traveller can describe the objects met wdth in his travels: — 

. 1 am constantly asked, and I may as well answer the question here once fur 
all, what is the use of travelling to one who cannot see ? 1 answer, docs every 

traveller sec all that he describes ? — and is not every traveller obliged to depend 
upon others for a great proportion of the information he collects ? Even Hum- 
boldt himself was not exempt from this necessity. The pictiircscjue in nature, 
it is true, is shut out from me, and works of art are to me mere outlines of 
beauty, accessible only to one sense ; but perhaps this very circumstance affords 
a stronger zest to curiosity, which is thus impelled to a more close and search- 
ing examination of details than would be considered necessary to u traveller who 
might satisfy himself by the superficial view, and rest content with the first 
impressions conveyed through the eye. Deprived of that organ of information, 
1 am compelled to adopt a more rigid and less suspicious course of inijuiry, 
and to investigate analytically, by a train of patient examination, suggestions 
and deductions which other travellers dismiss at first sight; so that, freed from 
the hazard of being misled by appearances, I am the less likely to adopt hasty 
and erroneous conclusions. I believe that, notwithstanding my want of vision, 
I do not fail to visit as many interesting points in the course of my travels as the 
majority of my contemporaries: and by having things described to me on the 
tpoU 1 think it is possible for me to form as correct a judgment as my own sight 
would enable me to do. 

These remarks appear extremely sound and just. 

* A Voyage round the Woild, including Travels in Africa, Asia, AiLSlrat-uia, Amenc.'j, <Scc. &c'., 
from 1827 to 11132. Oy Holman, It. X.. F.II.S., vNc. Ac. Vol. I. London, 1831. Smith, Elder 

and Co. 
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The places visited by our autiior, in the portion of his travels to whicii 
the present volume is devoted, arc Madeira, the Canary and (^ape De 
Verd Islands, Sierra licone and various places on the west coast of Africa, 
the Island of Ascension and Rio Janeiro. As we sliall have occasion to 
accompfiny Mr. Holman in his travels through portions of the East more 
within our province, we must content ourselves with a slight analysis of 
this part of his work, which is, upon the whole, more calculated to provoke 
than to gratify curiosity. 

The ])articulars which Mr. Holmah gives of various places on the 
WTst coast of Africa, from Sierra licone southward to the fjiiw', afibrd a 
.sad picture of the state of society there, which seems to retrograde in the 
scale of morals, under the influence of that pernicious traflie, which the 
united ellbrls of (‘hristian and even Mohammedan states seem incomj>elent 
efiectually to |)ut down. J ie af)pcars to entertain no hopes of moral im- 
provement in tlie rising generation of free Idacks at Sierra Leone, by means 
of s:chools, which, he says, owing to the cxamjde of ignorant parents, 

merely sharpen the natural cunning of youth, and give them an increased 
power of evil by the fragments of information they thus acquire.” He 
has added a specimen of the morals of the settlement, in an aclion against 
a black pn’aeher of an inde])cndent chapel, at Kreetown, for seducing the 
wife of one of his congregation, w’hich, it is proper to mention, is stated 
to bo the lirst cause of the kind ever tried in this colony : wdiether because 
of the rarity of such ollcnces, or because “morality is not so highly appre- 
ciated there as in some countries of Europe,” Mr. 1 lolman docs not clearly 
intimate. I'he ]>IaintifF’s counsel in this cause w'as a black gentleman, 
W'hose sj)eech, if genuine, docs no discredit to the forensic clotpicncc of 
Africa, lClscwJ)cre, in his visit to IIjc villages c.stablishod for the liberated 
Africans, he found “ morality at a very low" ebb, and infidelity in the mar- 
ried stale a common occurrence and he sjieaks of the “ disgraceful scenes 
of profligacy so frccpicntly witnessed in the streets of Sierra lioonc.” 

The aggregate population of the colony and its outly ing villages is rc])re- 
sented at about of wdiich number only 1 10 arc Europeans, tw o-thirds 

of whom are under thirty years of age. The sickness and mortality amongst 
lOuropean settlers and visitors are truly lamentable. This constitutes, wc 
fear, an insuperable obstacle to the civilization of Africa through Euro- 
pean instrumentality. The settlement might, however, have been rendered 
more healthy by clearing the forest-land in the vicinity, which, besides 
promoting the salubrity of the place, w'ould have afforded the means of 
cultivating valuable tropical productions, which thrive successfully in this 
soil. Immense sums and many lives have been wasted in the vain attempt 
to engraft upon tlie savage mind the valuable knowledge of Christianity, 
before its temporal recommendations could be seen, in the benefits of our 
civilization. Wlien w'ill our religious societies see the policy of imitating 
the Moravian missionaries, wdio do not impiously look for miracles to save 
them the labour of conversion, but w'ho transform the savage to the civi- 
lized man by the liclp of those arts w'hich teacli him .sensibly to appreciate 
the benefit of the change ? 
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The history of the settlement of Liberia, founclod by the American 
Colonization Society, and of its vicissitudes, is perhaps the most interesting 
part of the volume. This colony, it is stated, is daily adding; strength 
and respectability to its character, and if even now all patronage were 
withdrawn, the colonists arc fully cajiable of sustaining and defending 
themselves from any assaults of the natives, and regulating their own 
concerns in such a manner as to secure the prosperity of the colony/’ Mr. 
Holman considers that the example of the colony of Liberia might be fol- 
lowed with great advantage and success. 

The following trait in the history of the Kroomen, or natives of the Kroo 
country, upon that part of the coast cjilled the (?rain Coast, is curious : — 

The Kroomen, that is, the Kroo and Fish men, for they all come iimler the 
general denomination of Kroomen in Sierra Leone, are almost the only |)oo|ilc 
on the coast who A'oliintarily emigrate, to seek for labour out of tlieir own 
country. They come to Sierra Leone, to work in any capacity in which they 
can obtain employment, until the}* are possessed of sniheient property to enable 
them to purchase several wives. The object they propose to themselves in this 
increase of their domestic establishments differs in some respects from the in- 
dulgences of the East. The Kroomen compel their women to perform all 
the field-work, as well as the necessary domestic duties, in conformity witli tlu; 
usages of savage life, and when they can purchase a snfilcicnt number of wives 
to fulfil all these employments, they pass the remainder of their days in case 
and indolence. Before they are able to accomplish this object, they are obliged 
to make several visits to Sierra Leone, as they do not like to ho absent more 
than two or three years at a time from their own country. The average dura- 
tion of this voluntary banishment is perhaps about eighteen months. A sketch 
of the progress of the Kroomen, from their first visit to Sierra Leone to the 
final consummation of their wishes, in the attainment of their paradise of idle- 
ness, will fully illustrate the peculiar character of a tribe, one of whose usages 
is that of seeking abroad, during the vigorous years of life, the means of dwell- 
ing with ease and comfort in old age at home. 

When they have arrived at healthy boyhood, they first come to Sierra Leone 
in the capacity of apprentices to the old hands, who are considered as l)oadmcii 
or masters : these headmen, according to their influence or station in tlieir own 
cotintr3% have a proportionate number of apprentices uttaclied to them, fluc- 
tuating from five to twenty, to teach them what they call “ white man’s 
fashion.” The profit of the labour of the youths is always received by the head- 
man, who returns them a small portion of it. When an apprentice goes back 
to his own country, after his first trip, he is considered to have passed through 
the period of initiation, and when next he vi.sits Sierra Ticonc, he conies upon 
his own account. The amount of the gains of this visit (a great part of which 
consists of what they have been able to steal) is delivered up to the ciders of 
his family, who select and purchase a wife for him. A short time is now spent 
in marriage festivities with the respective relatives of the parties, and then a 
fresh venture to Sierra Leone is undertaken, on which occasion he leaves his 
wife with her relations. The proceeds of the third visit arc dedicated to the 
building of a hut, and the purchase of another wife. But lie doc.s not remain 
long at home, before he prepares to set out again for the purpose of making 
fresh accessions to his wealth, so that he may increase his household up to 
the desired point, where his own personal labour will be rendered unnecessary 
to liis support. In this way he continues to visit Sierra Leone, nccumiilste 
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property^ and purchase wives, the general number of which varies from six to 
ten, until he has secured the requisite do;nestie establishment, when he ^‘sits 
down ” (as they oall it) for the remainder of his life, in what he considers 
affluence and happiness. The process of wife-buying is remarkably curious. 
For the first wife they pay two bullocks, two brass kettles, one piece of blue 
baft, and one iron bar ; but the terms upon which they obtain the rest depends 
entirely upon the agreement they make with the parents of the brides. A con- 
venient condition is attached to the marriage articles, which secures the hus- 
band against any risk of being disappointed by the bargain. If, after marriage, 
he discovers in the lady any imperfection, or qualities that falsify the account 
given of her previously by her parents, he is at liberty to turn her away in dis- 
grace, and the rejected bride is for ever after looked upon as an abandoned 
character. 

At Capo Coast, Mr. Holman visited an English school for native girls, 
the expense of which is defrayed by government. These children,"' he 
says, were not nil black, for there were a few very pretty Mulattoes 
amongst them. A custom that must appear strange and immoral to my own 
countrymen, but which is not held so at Capo Coast, prevails, in reference 
to these girls, when their education has been completed. Although none 
of them arc regularly affianced, some of them arc taken from the school 
into the household of resident English gentlemen, where they perform all 
the domestic duties, in an anomalous capacity, combining ail the responsi- 
bilities of the married state, without its legal bond. A previous engage- 
ment, and clear understanding is entered into with the parents of the girls, 
to the mutual satisfaction of all parties, and their offspring is afterwards 
provided for according to circumstances." A system of prostitution sup*- 
ported at the expense of government I 

JMr. Holman was on board the Eden, Commodore Owen, who com- 
manded the expedition, tho object of which was to form a settlement on 
Fernando Po. The natives of this island arc fine-looking, active, middle- 
sized men, with an agreeable and animated expression of countenance, and 
exhibited fewer ill-qualities and more good than on the continent, arising 
probably, from their non-contact with Europeans. They are a simple, 
unsophisticated race, feeling great terror at fire-arms, eager for iron, and 
not scrupulous in their attempts to procure it, which were sometimes pu- 
nished, rather severely, by the British Commodore, by thirty-nine lashes with 
the cat-o'-ninc tails. 

Mr. Holman's account of Rio Janeiro, and of the visit to the mines at 
Gbngo Soco, occupies but a few' pages and calls for no remark. 

We shall look with some impatience for the succeeding volumes of 
Mr. Holman’s work. 
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' NATIVES OF INDIA. 

ANSWER OF F. WARDEN. E8Q., TO CIRCULAR.* 

The obligation imposed on the British Government to protect the vast 
population of India subject to its allegiance, and to improve its condition, 
cannot be discharged with any degree of safety or success, without an accurate 
knowledge of its social and political institutions, and of the character and 
actual condition of the people. It would be a waste of time to comment on 
'those speculative opinions which have been advanced on the singular structure 
of Hindoo society, at a time when their religious institutes and code of laws 
were unknown. The labours and researches of the learned haying, however, 
unfolded their contents, and the rapid progress of our aggrandizement having 
enlarged our intercourse, we possess materials sufficient, though yet in many 
respects defective, to legislate with a greater degree of certainty than formerly, 
for the improvement of the British empire in India. 

It is contended by one class of those who have bestowed any attention on 
the affairs of India, that the Hindoos, the mass of the population, in their 
domestic and national character, have been stationary since the age of Menu. 
That, though conquerors have established themselves at different times, in 
different parts of India, yet the original inhabitants have lost very little of their 
original character.*|- The ancients, in fact, give a description of them which 
our early travellers confirmed and our own personal knowledge of them nearly 
verifies. The Hindoos have been confined to the same caste and w'ay of life 
from sire to son. Their prejudices have been transmitted like instincts ; and 
the same unvaried standard of opinion and refinement, have blended countless 
generations in its unprogressive, everlasting mould. ** The people are little 
different from what they were one thousand years ago. To their few wants, 
the uniformity and extreme simplicity of their habits, their unsocial education, 
and the heat of the climate, — to these causes, and not our laws, are to be as* 
cribed the peculiarities of the people.”]: The disadvantages under which they 
labour, are attributable chiefly, if not wholly, to the institution of castes. 

The fact is admitted by an adverse party, ** as proved by the highest 
authorities, that the Hindoo castes are now the same as they have been for 
centuries yet these contend that the constitution of their society would 
always have admitted their gratifying their tastes, and the natural bias of their 
minds, to the same extent as is now perceptible, and to much greater, if the 
gates of knowledge had been fairly opened, the means of attaining it honestly 
encouraged, and laws and regulations enacted, really calculated to improve 
their condition. But in these respects our system, both social and political, 
has unfortunately been fraught with obstructions and discouragement. That 
the error lies in supposing that the religion of the mass, as now constituted, is 
an absolute bar to the progress of improvement, or binds them down as slaves 
to the observance of minute ceremonies and rites, which no individual of the 
community dares, under the severest penalties, to violate. The great mass of 
BUndoos throughout India consists of mixed tribes of innumerable denomina- 
tione, and tied down by no restraints, which are not imputable to an in- 
tolerable land-tax, to poverty, ignorance, and despotic power, which the 
diffusion of knowledge and liberal institutions would speedily dispel. That 

• Appoidlx (A) I. Public, to Report <m EMt^ludia Affitiri, 1833. 

t Orme.— Sir W. Jones. 

i HMlItt on the knovrtedge of chSTseters. Sir W. Strschey*! replies to queries, 1802. 

I Mr. Rickards. . 
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the impressions which have so long and so generally prevailed, as to the 
'superstition and prejudices of the Hindoos, and the unalterable simplicity of 
their food and habits, are erroneous, and a delusion, advanced by the servants 
of the Company to palliate their errors and their misrule. 

1 am free to confess that I belong to the former class of disputants. 1 
attribute the stationary condition of the Hindoos, and the disadvantages under 
which they labour, to their religion, and, above all, to the institution of castes, 
which has maintained and continues to maintain the most ))o\vcrful influence 
in perpetuatiitg prejudices, the influence of which is fatal to the best interests 
of the country. 

Had the original code of the Hindoos been more generally diffused, it would 
not have been difficult to have reformed many of its absurdities, and the 
improvement in the condition of its followers would have been more rapid. 
Unfortunately, however, as the knowledge of the code was confined to the 
libraries of the priesthood, and was inaccessible to the numerous subdivisions 
into which the original divisions branched forth, each caste formed its own 
rules for its moral discipline, prescribing the observance of minute ceremonies, 
regulating its food, dress, manners, and social intercourse with other castes, 
infinitely more rigid than the original text, which no individual of that com- 
munity dares violate under the severest penalties ; and throughout the whole 
of India, each sefiaratc caste has its own assembly of ciders, who enforce its 
laws with the most arbitrary severity. The Hindoo religion admits of no 
proselytes. The same principle, and it is a principle of degradation, pervades 
each of the grand and minor divisions of Hindooisin. Each of the four 
grand divisions was, and each of their respective and numerous subdivisions 
is, ill a spiritual sense, stationed between certain walls of separation, which 
are impassable by the purest virtue and the most conspicuous merit. Purity 
of food and a rigid observance of ridiculous forms and ceremonies, constitute 
the standard of moral excellence and superiority of character. The com- 
mission of crime is not viewed ns so heinous an olfence as a breach of the 
rules of caste. An cater of fish, though the purest of all food, is excluded 
from the hospitality of those who live on a vegetable diet ; and the consumer 
of animal food is held in a still lower scale of degradation. The purest 
virtue and the highest personal merit, cannot wipe ofl' this stamp of caste 
-—degradation. 

I do not mean to contend that the institution of castes opposes any 
obsStacles to agricultural pursuits and improvements. The raw products of 
the soil may be carried, to any extent, in promotion of the external commerce 
of the country. It is as it affects its internal prosperity that the system is to 
be deprecated. The simple wants of the Hindoos, even of the wealthiest, 
oppose serious obstacles to the improvement of the resources of India. 
** Their laws of inheritance, also, obliging men to divide their property, not 
only contribute to split the whole country into potatoe fields, but essentially 
diminished one of the highest motives to action, and, at all events, effectually 
prevent the growth of an aristocracy of wealth.”* The custom of the country 
too, which renders so many offices hereditary, and authorizes a division of 
official emoluments, by circumscribing the field of competition for official 
employment, checks every motive to intellectual improvement, and reduces 
situations of honourable independency to a standard not affording a main- 
tenance to the holders among whom the emoluments may be divided, and 
compels them to retort to acts of corruption and peculation. 

« Sir Thomas Mumo. 
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" 'The peejhdices of the great inajia of tte population/ iuorever, being ubh 
favourable to the consumption and increase of cattle, it is of little comparative 
;value ; and only a small portion of 'the land is reserved for pasture, or appro- 
priated to the cultivation of products for their food. Were those prejudices 
tiestroyed, the price of cattle, as an article of Consumption, trade, and manu- 
facture would rise, and bear some proportion to that of corn, and the value of 
land and the wages of labour would increase. But this is hopeless, so longms 
ilindbo prejudices predominate against the consumption of animal food. They 
<are stubborn obstacles to the raising the value of a commodity, of which the 
high price is, according to Adam Smith, so very essential to improvement. In 
India, more than nine-tenths of the land in tillage ate appropriated to the 
-cultivation of grain for the support of man. In England it is the reverse^ 
the larger portion of land is appropriated to the support of cattle. 

What I mean to illustrate by these observations is this: — that from the 
simplicity of Hindoo habits, controlled by the institution of castes, the pro- 
portion of the population employed in raising food being annually increased, 
and* the proportion in every thing else being annually diminished, the labour of 
a man upon the land is just sufficient to add as much to the produce as will 
maintain himself and raise a family. Men have food, but they have nothing 
-else. The human race becomes a mere multitude of animals of a ver}' low 
rdescription, having only two functions, that of raising food and that of 
consuming 

Notwithstanding Its poverty, however, there is scarcely an individual in 
India who has not his daily food and a hut to shelter him at niglH. There is 
more general comfort and happiness than in other countries ; and the culti- 
rators contrive to save money to expend in marriages and other ceremonials 
enjoined, by their religion. So long, however, as the wants and habits of the 
■Hindoos continue unchanged, so long must the internal state of India continue 
^lepressed. 

' The opinion of Governor Duncan, than whom no one knew India better, is 
important on this subject. Mr. Rickards, one of his council, remarked on the 
poverty, absence of comforts, and insecurity, which ages of oppressive govern- 
ment had so universally established, and disarmed death of all its terrors 
among the natives. Indifferent to it from fatalism, it was from these and 
other causes, sometimes not unacceptable, and sometimes even desirable. 
;idr. Duncan observed; that be should be sorry, ** were the impression, as to the 
'^great mass of the inhabitants of India being less happy than those of Europe, 
likely to become the received opinion by those who are to legislate for them 
in England. From the wealthier classes of inhabitants downwards, and the 
more so in proportion as we descend, are the means of comfortable sub- 
mstence, according to the education and consequent habits of the several 
classes, of more easy attainment in the various parts of India Mr. Duncan 
had seen and acted in, than he understands them to be in Europe; whence 
the allied indifference to life in the former country ought perhaps to be 
sought for (as far as it may 'really subsist) in the moral and religious institutions 
of the Hindoos and Mahomedans, rather than in their inherent disregard 
of life, which in most societies on earth is with the general mass not far from 

akve^'t 

. 1 will, however, appeal to fact8,-*-to the condition of the population of Bom* 
hay, the oldest European settlement -in India, having been under the Portuguese 
and British rule for thrhe centuries. On its cession to the crown of England, 
V Mill— * Cotay'— Sup. Encydopaed. Bilt. ■ ^ BomlMy Jud. Consulution*, 17ih Vcb. 1610. 
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the population did npt exceed 15,000 souls, the outcasts of the natives of 
India.” It now contains 15,474 houses, valued at ^3,000,4^4, and a popula* 
tion exceeding 2:^9,000 souls. There are many natives of great wealth, great 
intelligence, and of liberal principles. There is a numerous class of native 
functionaries, with salaries ranging from ^500 a>ycar downwards. The wages 
of labour are higher than in any other part of India. There is no greater 
portion of imverty nor ignorance than prevails among the same number of 
individuals in the most civilized part of Europe ; there is no intolerable ]and<« 
lax, no despotic power, except that of summary deportation of Europeans | 
knowledge is widely diffused; liberal institutions are encouraged and exist; 
and a spirit of independency prevails among the people, which they freely 
assert in the maintenance of their rights and privileges. The custom duties 
are very low. There is an entire freedom of trade. It is the land of universal 
toleration ; and in no part of the world are the inhabitants so lightly taxed. Of 
the population, excluding European troops, the English amount to 938, and 
the native Christians to 8,020. There are 10,738 Parsees, and 25,920 
Mahomedans, and the rest are Hindoos. Now, in what degree do the wants 
of such a population contribute to encourage industry, and augment the 
resources and the revenues of n country ? The annual consumption of the 
native portion of that populous and wealthy islanil, of articles the produce of 
Europe, amounts to 15,240. The chief articles are enumerated.* The 
consumption of articles, the produce of India, amounts to ^557>G98, of which 
^210,000 is of grain, and of piece goods f* ^25,000. The opinions recently urged, 
of the extent to which the custom of eating animal food at Bombay is carried, 
is also erroneous. The number of bullocks, sheep, and kids daily slaughtered 
on the island scarcely suffices for the consumption of the Christian and Parsee 
portions of the community, including the European troops and seamen ; and 
it is well known that Europeans stationed in the interior obtain animal food 
^vitl 1 the greatest difficulty. 

, These facts are sufficient to prove the few and simple wants of the Hindoos. 
It is a mistake to suppose that the influence of castes has diminished, even at 
Bombay. Among the Pursees (who were also originally classed into four 
orders, the athornes or sacerdotal order, the military, the cultivators of the 
land, and the working people), the power of punchayets has become nearly 
obsolete, and a great revolution has occurred in that class of the population 
within the last twenty years. Those who first came to Bombay were chiefly 
workmen seeking employment in the dock*yard and shipping. Several of them 
acquired wealth by their industry. Those who followed, regarding the men of 
established wealth as their patrons and protectors, received assistance from 
them in their difficulties, and in return yielded them a willing respect, as their 
benefactors and protectors. It is the spirit of* all small and isolated castes, 
and of sects established in the midst of larger communities of a different nation 
or religion, to consider themselves as more intimately connected with eacb 
Other, and as forming persons of one family. This was originally strongly felt 
by the Parsees, while they continued a small and humble body. As their 
numbers increased, the chief Parsees had each his tribe of dependents, whom 
he pushed on in various lines of life, and supported at considerable expense. 

' * Broad cloth Eatables £290 

Copper, oC soru.......,,, 12,(KK1 licer, brandy, gin, and wines, consumed 

Iron.. 18,1X0 by the Parsecs and native Christians •* 16,440 

Piece goods • 80^000 Wearing apparel liSOS 

; Printed cotton sand calicqcs ...... 10,(iU0 . Cutlery and hardwgrp 6,800 

1 The demand for the manufactures of India being still more than double the demand for the manu- 
factures of the United Kingdom. 
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This clepehdenbe was part of his magnificence and glory. Crowds of PartMNDii^^ 
however^ continued to poiir in from the northward ; and as the majority bad 
no claims upon any of the richer Parsees at Bombay, and as they rose to im« 
portance from their own industry, the system of internal management, long 
ripe for a change, became weakened about the year 1800, and received a 
violent check. The higher classes were disposed to manage for themselves; 
The lower, who no longer received the aacne support from their superiors, were 
thrown upon their own exertions, and taught to trust to themselves and their 
own efforts. The consequence was, a greater degree of independence on both 
sides, which has naturally produced its benefits and disadvantages. The public, 
however, on the whole, is more effectually served, whilst tho different indi* 
viduals pursue with intelligence their separate interests ; their increased num- 
bers rendering them less fitted for being constituted as a caste, than when they 
were fewer and less powerful. As a body of men, they are resolute, and fully 
capable and disposed to redress themselves by force. They are already 
masters of the greater portion of the landed property of the island ; they have 
a connection with almost every trading firm of Bombay ; and are regarded by 
the other castes with some dread, from the ascendancy of their character. 
They have, within these few years, become less profuse in their marriages and 
general expenditure. They have imbibed, however, many of the simple hahits 
of the Hindoos. Their dress is not more costly; their food (they abstain from 
eating beef) is more expensive than the Hindoos, hut infinitely loss so than 
that of Europeans. The Parsee punchayet still, however, exercises some 
powers beneficially, chiefly in matters connected with their religion and 
domestic rights, and in which they have in their own bands the means of 
enforcing their decrees ; but, as a moral restraint, its maxims and influence are 
nearly obsolete. 

The Court of Directors expressed an anxiety to restore the power formerly 
exercised by the higher classes of Parsees over their inferiors, by means of 
their punebayets. It was found impracticable. Indirect influence, moral 
estimation, and long habits of voluntary acquiescence in the will of others, 
when once interrupted, were not easily restored, and least of all by positive 
institutions. The difficulty arose out of the increase of the tribe, the num<* 
bers now possessed of wealth, their independent turn of mind, and from the 
want of a good understanding among the leading families. It would be 
difficult, also, to enact an unexceptionable body of regulations for the conduct 
of their punchayets, and unless that were done, there would be food for 
interminable law-suits. The second class of rich Parsees wish to live and 
expend their money as they please, without troubling or being troubled by 
punebayets. The Recorder’s Court was, on its institution, their favourite 
punchayet. The spirit that would have made them submit in preference to 
their own heads of caste, when they were a humble body struggling for 
existence, was gone, and could not be revived. Among a rich and numerous 
people, who have lost their habits of personal attachment and obedience, law 
must complete the submission, which opinions and habits no longer command. 
The' schism among the Parsees at Surat was of a still more violent character^ 
and they are of a more immoral and dissolute race than at Bombay. 

No such emancipation, from the oppression of caste discipline, has occurred 
among the Hindoos at Bombay. Though there is less veneration paid to the 
Brafiininical character, the power exercised by the various castes, which are 
very numerous, over their members, is still great. Each caste chooses its 
head, and two, three, or more assessors, who assist him as a council. Ordinary 
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.inatters hre managed by them. In extraordinary cases, or ‘where there is'm'uch 
diilerence of opinion, a meeting of the whole caste is called, who decide by a 
majority. Those who refuse to abide by the sentence of the caste are expelled 
This is the utmost limit of their power; but it is not small. The sentence 
affects the man*s wife and his children, who are admitted to no intercourse with 
the caste, cannot cat, drink, or sleep in any of the houses of the caste peop[e> 
and the children cannot marry whilst they continue under the interdict. On 
their submission, a trifling fine, and a dinner to the caste, are the ordinary 
punishments. In some castes they must be purified by a Brahmin before they 
can be re»admitted. Many castes in Bombay, especially the lower, have shewn a 
great desire to subdivide themselves. They have been left to arrange their 
disputes among themselves ; the majority have sometimes expelled the minority, 
for the purpose of bringing them back ; such disputes generally terminate in a 
short time by the two divisions acknowledging each other. Sometimes the 
minority form themselves into a separate body, select their council, enact their 
own rules, and are governed by their own separate laws. In no instance have 
the scceders, as in the case of the Parsees, boldly thrown themselves under the 
protection of a court of law. Such an example is alone wanting to lead to a 
dissolution of the influence of caste institutions. Such is the state of the 
population of Bombay. 

In the provinces, the influence of caste institutions is still more inveterate. 
Throughout the Hindoo code, the superiority of the Brahmin over all earthly 
beings is in the highest degree inculcated ; and the scale of caste superiority, 
and of degradation, is as rigidly maintained by the laws of each subdivided 
class. Brahmins are defiled in our gaols, if confined in the same quadrangle 
with Mhars, Maungs, Koolies, Bhecls, and Ramooses,^ though at a distance 
and in separate apartments ; for to such persons it is not permitted to reside 
even within the same village with persons of caste ; and while a Brahmin is 
cooking, the shadow of a Ramoosee is supposed to impart impurity, both to 
the Brahmin and to his food. Even the indulgence of allowing Brahmins to 
receive water from a servant of their own caste is not a certain security against 
defilement ; since their servants are obliged to pass by sentries, as well as 
prisoners, of whom many arc outcasts, whose near approach, without contact, 
is supposed to aflcct the purity of water. One class of Brahmins will not eat 
food prepared by the hands of the Brahmins of any other class, nor sit with 
them at any entertainment. Among the subjects on which caste rules arc some- 
times framed, and wliich are usually perverted to the injury of public prosperity, 
the destruction of private rights, and seldom calculated to answer any con- 
ceivable intention whatever, are the rules for carrying on trade and manu- 
factures, such as that no individual of a Jummayct (caste assembly) shall buy or 
sell more than a certain quantity of goods in a certain period ; and there is a 
district in Guzerat, where the population entertain the strongest prejudices 
against dress. In short, we encounter caste and national prejudices, ancient 
and deeply-rooted customs, aflection stronger than even the love of freedom,” 
in every quarter, to discourage intellectual competition, and to enslave the 
mind. The natives affect mystery and concealment, dread the influence of 
evil eyes on their houses, families, and cattle, and are always suspicious of 
innovation. 

Undoubtedly some change has taken place in the political condition, and 
some relaxation in the prejudices of the Hindoos, under the British rule. 
Their wealth and their comforts have increased ; many of them have substantial 
* UnctvtlUcd tribes of the country. 
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•luid costly houses, keep their horses and carriages, entertain £uropean»| . aad^ 
with that view, fit up one or two of their apartments in the English taste, the 
rest beiqt unfurnished and filthy state. Some Brahmins will not 

scruple to visit an Englishman at his meals, even whilst he is feeding on a round 
of beef ; and Brahmin children no longer hesitate to associate with Hindoos of 
J^erior caste in the English schools. State policy has compelled Hindoo 
sovereigns to bestow their daughters in marriage on Mahomedan conquerors, 
and to entertain Mahomedan troops for the protection of their principalities ; 
and Hindoo sovereigns have sacrificed their prejudices to conciliate the for- 
bearance of their bigotted oppressors. Hindoos have often been seen bowing 
at the shrine of a Mahomedan saint, keep their festivals, and celebrate the mar- 
tyrdom of Hussain andHossan. Even the wretchedness and misery which are 
supposed to follow expulsion from caste are, in some districts, said not to be 
felt by the expelled member. All these remarkable deviations from the ininm* 
iability of the Hindoo character have occurred, and some are manifest to the 
commonest observer ; they, however, constitute exceptions to the general rule. 
If we look to the domestic habits of the Hindoos, to their village institutions, 
—which, however lauded by some, operate as a discouragement to competition 
and to intellectual improvement,— to their system of education, and to the 
existing state of their manufactures and agriculture, no change is perceptible * 
they are the same as they were centuries ago. With all their display of wealth 
in their houses and equipages, their expenses are extremely limited. The 
personal expenses of the most opulent Hindoo do not absorb one-third of his 
income, another third is bestowed in charity, and the rest is saved. The use 
of clothes and other articles of British manufacture, admitting the consumption 
to be greater than it actually appears to be, involves no proof of relaxation in 
their prejudices, nor afibrds any prospect or hope of an emancipation from the 
thraldom of caste institutions. 

In fact, the policy of the British Government, in maintaining those institutions 
as the most efficacious instruments for controlling the moral habits of the 
Hindoos, has tended to uphold their influence ; and the institution of caste has 
still a strong hold on their minds and actions. A Hindoo of a respectable 
fiimily, not many years ago, indulged in the harmless frolic of attending a fancy 
ball at Bombay, in the uniform of a celebrated hunting club ; he was expelled, 
and not re-admitted till he bad paid a fine of £500, An appeal for redress to 
the Recorder’s Court would have availed him nothing. Many instances have 
.occurred of appeals made to our Zillah Courts against caste decisions, which 
have been reversed, and the complainants directed to be restored to their rights 
and privileges. The decrees of our courts have been disregarded, and the 
expelled members have been ultimately obliged to submit, and to regain ad- 
mission into the caste by conforming to the prescribed penalties. 

Notwithstanding these obstacles, the influence of caste institutions, their 
ridiculous and puerile inhibitions, and their unjust and arbitrary awards, must 
yield to the progress of education and of reason, and to a conviction of the 
more just and mild administration of the laws, through the medium of .our 
' courts of judicature. All such artificial fabrics are doomed to decay, when the 
.circumstances that originally led to their creation cease to operate. Caste 
institutions are mutual associations for supplying the defects and remedying thie 
injustice of the civil and judicial administration of the native governments. If 
the British Goveroment abstain from giving aid to castes in their internal afiairs, 
and refer all its subjects to the laws, the influence of that institution, left 
merely to public opinion,!, must, though gradually indeed, inevitably decline by 
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the 'ffldre effect of public neglect. It will be long, however, before much 
difibrericc is visible in so vast a population ; but when it does appear, the chhhge 
will travel rapidly. Even the visit of Ram Mohun Roy to England, the spirit 
with which his conduct is criticised by one portion of the native press at 
Calciitta, and defended by another, and the discussions which are carried on 
through the same medium, on the humane and important resolution adopted by 
Lord William Bentinck, to abolish the practice of suttees, are all in proof of 
the growing influence of reason, and of the incipient breaking down of castes, 
or the artificial and unnatural division of a people into distinct classes, which 
has for so many ages proved the most effectual method which could have been 
devised by the ingenuity of man to check their improvement and repress their 
industry.” 

If we look to the character of the natives, and the great assistance we derive 
from their agency in all branches of the administration, we shall find evidence 
sufficient to prove that education has not been entirely neglected in India. It 
has, however, been of a demoralizing tendency. In diplomacy, sophistry, 
treachery, and perfidy are their peculiar characteristics. “ The point of honour 
is totally unknown to them ; and good faith, at the hazard of their own imnic* 
diate views, is treated as folly.” In other branches, wrong principles and 
narrow views prevail ; peculation is considered, from the sovereign to the 
peasant, a venial offence ; and tfic grossest abuses are occasionally practised* 
When, however, we fairly examine the cpicstion, and advert to the little en- 
couragement which the natives have received under the British rule, to a 
faithful discharge of their duties, to the limited degree of control which, from ’ 
the few Europeans employed in the country, has been exercised over their 
agency, our surprise must be excited, not at the prevalence of corruption, and 
the existence of aliuses, but to the limited extent to which they have been 
carried. The scale iiiiist preponderate in favour of the general honesty of the 
native character. For the administration of justice, the natives have proved 
themselves pre-eminently qualified. The first step towards their improvement 
is to admit them to a larger share of ofEcial emoluments. In the provinces, 
they cannot be more extensively employed. In the judicial line they are 
entrusted with a higher degree of responsibilicy at Madras and at Bombay than 
at Bengal. It is only necessary to classify the situations natives arc to fill, and 
to fix suitable salaries to each. This reform will naturally render a smaller 
number of Europeans necessary ; but we must take care not to reduce it to 
too low a standard, for a vigilant control over native functionaries, and Euro- 
pean also, is indispensable. 

At the presidency of Bombay there are many situations which they would fill 
with advantage, and at the presidency the reform should commence ; for there 
the natives of wealth and rank arc, in general, from a constant and long asso” 
ciation with Europeans, more honest, more intelligent, and more independent 
than they arc in the provinces.*' I have no hesitation iti giving it as my de- 
liberate opinion, that by re-constituting the Supreme Court, a Court of 
Recorder, the demand for justice at Bombay not requiring a . more costly 
tribunal, the Madomedau' and Hindoo law officers may be associated with the 
Recorder as assessors in all those cases in which the court is bound to ad* 
minister the laws of the natives, and in the trial of natives for criminal offences* 
They should be'admitted, in due time, to practise as attornies and barristers 
iff'hts Majesfy^ii Court. The Court of Requests at Boepit^y should be modelled 

corporaidoii of Madras was orfs^nally composed of a mayor and ten aldermen; three being 
Coliipany's servaati and seven natives, who were to he justices of the peace also. 

^^iat Joum, N.S. Vol. 14. No. 53. L 
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wU|t plan of that of Bengal, and should have the same extent of junsdictioiiL; 
iiriOTf composed of four commissioners, two should be natives. They should be 
:ieirgible to the grand jury. Five or six of the most respectable and intelligent 
should be appointed justices of the peace, and two of them stipendiary magis- 
trates ; and they should take their tour of duty with the European magistrates, 
and officiate at the Court of Petty Sessions, and at the quarter sessions in 
controlling the parliamentary assessment, which is leviable under the Act 6f 
1793 , for watching, repairing, and cleansing the streets of the town of Bom- 
bay ; and natives should be eligible to the offices which are maintained from 
that tax. They should also be eligible to the second and third classes of civil 
appointments at the presidency. There are natives at Bombay fully competent 
to fill any of these situations,* with the exception of practitioners in the King’s 
Court, for which, of course, they cannot be immediately qualified. The Indo- 
Britons should be equally eligible to those situations. 

Whilst we thus open to the natives the avenues to employment in the civil 
administration of affairs, it does not require much sagacity to predict, that, 
unless we similarly improve the situation of the native officers of the army, we 
shall sow the seeds of disaffection in a soil which also stands in need of ini- 
proved cultivation. The native army was much more respectable, and our 
sepoys were more attached to the service, when wc had native commandants 
of battalions, than they are at present. A proportion of natives of high caste 
and of education should be admitted as officers in our native army, with the 
prospect of rising to the rank of commandants. Our security would not be 
endangered, in my opinion, by the concession. 

That the natives stand in need of a better system of education is undoubted. 
They are themselves full}’ convinced of its necessity, and anxiou.9 to promote 
its attainment. The readiness with which they have supported every plan 
that has been proposed for the diffusion of education, and the liberality with 
which they have come forward to establish one or more professorships, expressly 
for the purpose of extending a knowledge of the English language, the arts, 
sciences, and literature of Europe, is decisive of the fact. 

Representations had been frequently made since 1815, by the Siiddcr Adawlut 
Bombay, of the declining state of learning in Western India, from the want 
of encouragement and public seminaries. On the 28th of July 1824, they 
reported that the crisis long looked for had arrived. It was hardly possible to 
a Mahomedan law officer sufficiently qualified to perform the duties 
of him ; and no prospect was entertained of being able to fill up 
V^ancies that might occur in the several courts. They earnestly entreated 
^4he government to adopt some arrangement, at an early period, for the forma- 
tion of an institution for the better education of the natives, on the principle 
^recommended by the Court of Appeal on the 20th of December 181 7* Those 
representations were brought to the notice of the home authorities, but no 
means were adopted for the introduction of an improved system of education, 
only were no measures adopted for that purpose, but by diminishing the 
of the native law officers, the only inducement held out to the natives 
to study thus unfortunately checked. Had their salaries been more re- 
spectable, thf re wog^^ have been no want of qualified agents. 

In the coo^ejn^n of this subject, however, we should never lose sight.of 
the suspicions Alvins which the natives long entertained of our views in 
promoting educadlo^tlj^ich they conceived were solely direoted to thm 

« A tollcitor luwnpeateBil Saformed me, that he had a Hindoa anda Panee in Vm as 

competent to perfonn the dutiei of an attorney at tha mi^otity of thoic who j^etiUag fat tbe 
^Ihipreme Couit. 
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Required 
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version.* On the publication in India of the discussions that occurred, in 
England, on the renewal of the last charter, and of the purport of the nube* 
rous petitions presented to parliament, urging the legislature to adopt measures 
for promoting the moral and religious improvement of the natives, the leading 
members of the Hindoo, Mahomedan, and Parsee sects waited upon me, as 
chief secretary, to know what was the object of those proceedings. I informed 
them, that there were people in England who considered it an obligation of 
duty to diffuse a knowledge of Christianity throughout the world ; that we 
translated, read, and studied the religious books of all sects, and had no other 
object in view than to circulate as widely works on Christianity. That they 
might rest perfectly assured that the governments at home, and more especially 
in India, would not interfere with the religious tenets of their native subjects, 
but would continue to allow the most universal toleration, and protect the 
natives in the undisturbed enjoyment of their respective religions; and that the 
ultimate predominance of the one or the other would be left to the course of 
events and the progress of knowledge, uncontrolled by the exercise of any 
arbitrary act of power. They exprc.sscd themselves perfectly satisfied. 

Whilst, however, no particular institution has been established for the pro- 
motion of education, on the ground of those representations, the most laudable 
exertions have been made since the formation of the episcopal establishment 
in British India, by Archdeacon Barnes, by the English and Scotch clergy, and 
by the labours of missionaries, to extend the benefits of education, by the 
establishment of schools at the presidency and in the provinces, towards the 
support of which, in Western India, the Company have contributed, on the 
average, about j 64,000 annually. 

In 1814. the American missionaries established native free schools in Bombay 
and its vicinity. In 18:34, they had 26 schools, at which 1,454 children, of 
whom 130* were of the Jewish persuasion, were in a course of instruction, in 
reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, geography, some of the simple parts of 
astroiioiny» and other scientific and general knowledge, in the Mahratta lan- 
guage, which was alone taught. The Scriptures are a principal class-book in 
all their schools ; but the children are not required to yield their assent to their 
doctrines, and such other ethical compositions as arc commonly used in Eiigli.sh 
schools. They have also successfully established a female school, at which 
fifly-four girls attended, of whom seventeen were Jewesses, The expense, 
about j£30 a month, is entirely defrayed from America; five of the schools 
being supported by small associations, mostly females, in that country. 

The Bombay school committee, after having provided for the education of 
the European and Christian children of both sexes, turned their attention, in. 
1819, to the means best calculated for extending that blessing to the native 
children of India. The plan met with the entire approbation of the assemblies 
or punchayets of two classes of the native inhabitants of the island. In 1820, 
the number of children, including the regimental schools under the control of 
the society, exceeded 800. The annual expense is £2fi66, chiefly contributed 
by private individuals. The most decisive and beneficial spirit, however, which 

• In 1804, Lord Wellesley yielded to a remonstrance addressed to tKe Governor-general, by a nnmber 
of respectable Mahomedans, against the subject proposed for a public disputation at the college of Fort. 
WiUlsm, ** The advantages which the natives of India might derive from translaUons In the vernacular 
tongues, of the books containing the principles of their respective rdigtons and those of the Christian 
Iliikb, "^^^under a belief that the discussion would Involve topics offensive to their religious prejudices. 
The question was Withdrawn, and an ofllciai document was circuiat^|id|clarliig that ** the dbcusslon 
..of any subjecc^cbniiected with religion, or which was degrading tdPim^eliglon of Xnclla, was quite 
foreign lb the principles of the institution of the college.”— Malcolm’s ft/. History of India, vol. 11. 



infused into the natives, and which has produced in^tKe h^tb^;aiid 
c;^ ihMle classes an eager desire to promote in their families the highest attain* 
:|llij^ts in literature, arts, and sciences, under an improved system of instruction, 
was created by the policy of Mr. Elphinstone, wliich displayed itself in the 
munificent example set by the natives of Western India, in the establishment 
of the Elphinstone professorships. 

The anxiety of the natives to extend the knowledge of the English lah- 
' gunge has not yet received any corresponding degree of encouragement. A 
sum, equal at least to what the}' have themselves raised for the purpose, would 
be a donation not unworth}' the liberality of the government. Something more 
is, however, necessary. Without in any manner interfering with the native 
village schools, bad as they are, seminaries should be established in each zillah, 
for instructing the children of the higher and middling classes in the English 
language, reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, jurisprudence, political eco- 
nomy, and medicine,* by schoolmasters to be sent from England; qualified 
assistants to teach the elementary parts of the English language may be found 
in India. The natives of the city of Surat have shown a strong ilcsire to 
have their children taught the English language. Their proficiency, however, 
cannot reach beyond the moderate education which an European soldier can 
bestow, the only means at present available. Nothing permanently useful can 
be done without extraneous aid. The natives have no public spirit ;f and, 
although perfectly aware of the advantage to their children of a good education 
and a knowledge of the English language, they will never hold out hopes of 
advantage to a single individual properly qualified for the important task of 
instruction.’*^ 

As a further proof of the desire of the natives to acquire the English lan- 
guage, it may be stated, that the Bombay government proposed to the professors 
of a Mahomedan college at Surat, and of the Hindoo college at Poona, to 
introduce the study of English as a branch of education in those establish- 
ments, and offered, with that view, to be at the expense of training at Bombay 
a number of Mahomedan and Hindoo youths as schoolmasters, and to furnish 
tliose colleges with a select supply of English books, expecting that the Ma- 
homedans would accept the offer, and that the Hindoos would reject it. The 
reverse proved to be the case. The Hindoo professors unbesitatingly accepted 
the proposal, and a number of Hindoo boys was sent to be educated at Bombay^ 
to each of whom a monthly allowance was made by the government. 1 have 
DOt met with any information of the effects of that measure. 

1 doubt whether any great advantage has resulted from the instruction given 
to the natives in their own language. It appears to me, that ultimately, aud in 
a very few years, greater benefit will be bestowed on the country, and at Jess 
labour and expense, by circumscribing our efforts and funds to the diffusion 
of the English language, and the circulation of English books, than in instruct- 
ing natives in their own ]anguage.s, printing and circulating their own works, 

• translations of English tracts, and of English works on arts and sciences in all 
the languages of India. A laborious undertaking. With all our philological 
knowledge of the languages, our vigilance and our anxiety, we shall, 1 am afraid, 
..diffuse in our translatfohs a great many serious errors. 

Colonel Briggs states, in his evidence before the Committee of the House of 

• A medical echool was esUblUhedat Bombay in 1824, for educating native doctors for the Comiianya 
service. The ot^ect ought to iM^ended. 

t The pubUc spirit cecendgas^yed by the natives in the promotion of education, clispiovcs. the,, 
ustness of this remaik. 
t Sutherland, 1st Augui»t 1820. , 
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Lords, that ** hie thet two Brahmins one day sitting on their horses, reading on 
their journey books which had been printed in the College at Bombay. He 
asked them where they had got them, and if they had bought them very cheap? 
They said they bought them very cheap at Poona. They were some of their 
own stories.*’ An inference might be drawn from that anecdote, that those 
tracts were sought after and read by the natives. The reverse is the fact; 
pile*s of them are mouldering away at the different stations under the Presidency 
of Bombay. By a recent report from the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, it ap- 
pears, that in a period of three years, 234 tracts only of all kinds were disposed 
of ill the Surat division ; of which nine were purchased by the village school- 
masters, and the remainder were bought in the city, principally by those 
officially connected with the gentlemen at tlic station ; and that they are not 
much sought after by the natives. Few were disposed of at two other stations 
in Guzeratte. In the Northern Conkan, a few were given away, but not one 
purchased. No tracts had been sent to the Southern Conkan. Some copies 
of a work on Hindoo law had been furnished, of w hich not a copy had been 
sold. No mention is made of a demand for these tracts in the Deccan, 
except in the Kandcish division, where very few had been .sold, and none for 
the use of the schools. The character in which the Mahratta books are [)rinted, 
is not in general taught in schools. Instructive books, promotive of moral 
improvement, are little sought after, unless they can be obtained as a free gift, 
or for the most trifling consideration. Books of arithmetic were most in 
demand, but not to the extent that might be expected. The |)eople, it i.ssaid, 
are too poor to purchase ; their neglecting to do so was, however, attributed 
to a disinclination to lay out money in that, the utility of which was not 
apparent. 

It further appears by that report, that in the British territories, dependent 
on Bombay, containing a population of 4,G8],735 .souls, there are 1,705 
schooks, at which 35,153 scholars were receiving education ; 25 schools, hav- 
ing 1,315 scholars, being maintained by the government; and ],G80are village 
schools, having 33,838 .scholars. The proportion of the population attending 
a course of education being one in 133. In £ngland^>ne in I(> is educated ; in 
France one in 30 ; and in Prus.sin one in !)54. The village system of education 
is represented as of the lowest description, and the same as handed down from 
time immemorial ; and the little improvement attempted by the government, 
has been attended but with indifferent siicce.ss. The most cumbersome mode 
of learning to read and obtain the simple rules of arithmetic is practised. The 
books read are some silly stories, and the writing acquired goes little 
beyond the ability of signing one’s name. The exceptions are in those whose 
occupation in life is that of employment as accountants, clerks, or holding go- 
vernment offices ; and what is learnt by those classes is not acquired at school, 
but at home or in some house of business. The ignorance of the village 
schoolmasters is lamentable.. The government schools are favourably spoken 
of. The Sudder Adawlut suggests the extension of the means of acquiring the 
first and best rudiments of learning, and the reading to be such, as shall im- 
prove the understanding, and enlighten the mind ; and that a higher range of 
education on the European system be afforded at the chief cities at Surat, 
Poona, and Ahmedabad.* 

Tliat report, though it has disappointed the expectations I had formed of 
the rapid progress of education in India, has only tended to confirm the 
opinions 1 have ever entertained and expressed, in favour of the plan of 
* Report, elated Kith October 182J». 
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limiting the resources and the efTorts of the government to the education of 
the natives in the English language. Their sagacity has given a decided pre* 
Terence to that object, which, when once mastered, the whole store of know- 
ledge is laid open to the natives at the least possible labour and expense. 
Why should we diverge a single step beyond the plain and easy track of im- 
provement which they are themselves desirous of pursuing ? I do not con- 
template the education of a population of eighty millions of souls in the English 
language; but I do contemplate, and at no distant period, its general use in all 
our proceedings, and its ultimate foundation, as the language of the educated 
classes of British India. I feel persuaded that, “ a more familiar acquaintance 
with the English language would, to the natives, be the surest source of intel- 
lectual improvement, and might become the most durable tic between Britain 
and India. In any plan, therefore, for the public education of the natives, the 
complete knowledge of our language ought to form so prominent an object, as 
to lay the ground for its gradually becoming at least the established vehicle of 
legal and official business. The English language would thus in India, as in 
America, be the lasting monument of our dominion ; and it is not too much to 
hope that it might also be the medium through which the inhabitants of those 
vast regions might hereafter rival the rest of the civilized world, in the expres- 
sion of all that most exercises and distinguishes human intellect.*^* 

An improved system of education, and more correct and enlarged views, 
cannot fail of impressing on the natives, a conviction of the absurdities, the 
fallacies, and errors of their religion ; and must gradually lead to the advance- 
ment and ultimate triumph of true revelation. No visible progress has been 
made in the conversion of the natives to Christianity, as far as my observation 
has extended. At the Presidency, I have no doubt that the conBdence of many 
respectable natives in the purity of their faith has been weakened ; and that an 
example only is wanting to encourage them to declare their conversion. 

' Although a residence in England, or a more general intercourse with other 
nations, must tend to enlighten the natives, it does not 3 'et afipcar necessary 
that any particular encouragement should be held out to them to visit England: 
it would prove unavailing. 1 have repeatedly represented to the higlier classes 
of Hindoos and Parsees the advantages of sending their sons to England to 
complete their education. They admitted it ; but the deprivations which they 
would experience in the observances of their religious and caste ceremonies, 
land of funeral obsequies in the event of their death, and above all the obstinate 
objections which the females of the family entertain to the measure, constitute 
stubborn obstacles to a gratification of their wishes in 4hat respect. Mr. Ward, 
in his History of the Hindoos, states, that the caste converts a desire to visit 
foreign realms into a crime. That a Brahmin, about forty years ago, went from 
Bengal to England, and lost his rank. Another Brahmin went to Madras, and 
was renounced by his relations ; but after incurring some expense in feasting 
Brahmins, he regained his caste. In 180B, a blacksmith of Serampore returned 
from Madras, and was disowned by his friends; but after expending 12,000 
rupees among the Brahmins, he was restored to his family.** 
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ANECDOTES FROM ARABIAN HISTORY. 

No. I. 

Yacuti-ben-Laith . 

Yacuti-bbn-Laith was the most cruel man of his race. He had an officer, 
called Giafar, who relates the following story of him 

“ We had encamped, one day, at the foot of a mountain ; and when dinner 
was over, all of us, who were in attendance upon the prince, rose up to take 
our leave; but he beckoned me to stay, and made a sign that I should sit 
down again. After this he remained a long time lost in thought; when, 
suddenly looking up, he told his armour*bearer to go to the gate of a certain 
town, and there he would find a garden kept by an old man called Isaac ; 
* seize the man,’ said he, * and bring him here.’ 

The armour-bearer shortly returned, leading in a dccrepid old man, 
trembling from head to foot; and the tyrant, with a furious look, instantly 
ordered him to be cut in two. The order was obeyed ; the consternation of 
all, at this sudden execution of such a miserable and helpless creature, was, 
however, extreme. 

Y&cuti, after a little thought, turned to us and said : * I see you arc 
astonished at the sentence 1 have passed on an old man, who was not charged 
with any crime. Attend and you shall hear the reason. In my youth, and long 
before I came to my present dignity, I was in poverty, and then earned niy 
bread as a common watchman on the road. My distress was once so great, 
that I had not eaten for two days; when, finding the door of a garden open, 
I went in and plucked some fruit. After walking about, I came to the edge 
of a fountain and saw a cloth laid, with eight loaves of bread and two bowls 
of butter-milk. My hunger was so violent that I devoured the whole, and 
again walked about picking the fruit; when this old man, who was the 
gardener, met me and snatched the fruit out of my hand ; and a few minutes 
after, discovering that I made free with his dinner, he overtook me with half a 
dozen workmen armed with great sticks; and as I was not in a state to make 
any resistance, they beat me so severely, that I could scarcely drag myself to 
the steps of a neighbouring mosque, where I fell down exhausted. In this 
wretched state 1 was found by a young butcher, who had pity on me, and 
took me to his house, and treated me kindly till I recovered ; and when I was 
able to work, he made me his shepherd, and gave me wages, but I soon left 
him, and rose, as you know, to the power I now possess.’ 

** I thanked the prince for his condescension, and acknowledg.'d that the 
unfeeling conduct of the gardener had justly deserved his rn;:er, incautiously 
adding : * you will now, I suppose, send for the butcher, and prou.otc him to 
great wealth and honour.* 

** At these words, his rage became terrible, and loading me with abuse, he 
said : * do you think I am a fool, to expose myself to contempt ? It would 
be a pretty thing, indeed, to have such a fellow go about the camp, boasting 
that the king had been his shepherd. 1 wonder what discipline we should 
have then.’ 

** This was enough to convince me that he would never forgive me for 
knowing the secret : so I fled that night from his camp, and came to Bagdad • 
and then went to Syria; nor did I venture to go back to Khoruan till after 
his death.*’ 
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Hajjaj^ben^Yvtuf, 

Of all the tyrants who ever reippicd in Arabia or Persia, Hnjjaj-ben* Yusuf is 
thought to have been the most'bitter and relentless ; for he would put men to 
death on the slightest offence, and pity was an utter stranger to his heart. 

When he went to Mecca and desolated the Caaba, he put Abdallah-ben- 
i^obeir to dernth. But Abdallah had a favourite, whose name was Abd-iir- 
Rahiin, who was a man of great talents, expert in business, and of an excel- 
lent disposition. Hajjaj took him into favour, placed him in an important 
office, and made him his familiar companion. One day, as they were amusing 
themselves in repeating poetry, Hajjaj quoted some verses which had been 
made bj Abdallah ; and Abd-ur-RahIm, on hearing them, could not refrain 
from bursting into tears. The tyrant was so much incensed at this mark of 
attachment to his former master, that he reproached him angrily for it ; and, 
asking him how he could have the audacity to betray any affection for a man 
who had incurred his anger, commanded a slave to fetch him a sword. 

Upon this, Abd-ur-Rahiin fell down before Hajjaj, beseeching him to hear 
what he had to say; after which, be would submit patiently to his will, adding : 
“ My ancestors had ever been attached to the family of Abdallah, and from my 
youth and up he treated me with kindness and confidence. If I could cast off 
my love and gratitude to such a benefactor, what reliance could you place upon 
my duty' and fidelity to yourself? ” 

The tyrant felt the force of the remark, at least, though he had no sympathy 
in the sorrow of his servant ; and pardoned him, with a threat, however, that 
any further display of attachment to his enemy would be punished with instant 
death. 


nflt0C(llantr0, <Drigiital aiOi 

> ntOCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal . — At the meeting of October 30th, a letter from 
Colonel Casement, military secretary, was read, stating that the government 
will have much pleasure in transmitting to the Hon. the Court of Directors 
the Report on the Experimental Boring, and in recommending a compliance 
with the Society’s application for such a supply of apparatus as will enable 
them to continue it in an efficient manner. 

A letter from Mr. Tufnel, Sec. of the Right Hon. the Governor of Ceylon, 
wa.s also read, presenting co|)ics of some inscriptions in the Nagari character, 
collected by Capt. Forbes of the 7^tli Highlanders, agent in the Matele district. 

Thousands of inscriptions, in the same character, arc stated to be found iti 
the island ; but there is not yet any clue to the relative value of these letters 
in the modern Nagari alphabet. They arc evidently identical with those of 
the Kanoiij coins and with the inscriptions referred by Mr. Stirling to the Bud- 
dhbts, or Jyns; which their occurrence in Ceylon certainly tends to confirm. 

A fac-siniile of an Arabic inscription, ' cut in an escarpment of the rock at 
the Fort of Chanderi, was presented by Dr. J. Tytlcr, in the name of Lieut. 
Macdonald. The inscription, after insertion of the second Sura of the JTordn, 
called Ayetul‘Kursi^ sets forth that the lofty gate of Gumti and Kcroli, near the 
tank, were erected by Jfiman Khkn, son of Shdr Khan, by order of the Sultan- 
us-Salatin Cbai^-ud-din, on the 14th Jumad-us-Sani a. ii. 709 (a. d. 1301). 
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. A visit to the Gold Mine at Battang Moring^ and Siimuiit of Mount Ophir, 
or Gunong Ledang, in the Malay Pcninbula, by Lieut. J. T. Ncwbold, 23d 
regt. Mad. Lt. Inf., was read to the Society. 

On the 20th April, Lieut. N. arrived at Assahan from Malacca, on route to 
Mount Ophir. Assahan lies about thirty-one miles £. N. £. from Malacca, and 
is our most advanced outpost towards the frontier of the independent state of 
Mulir. The stockade is situated on the summit of a knoll partially cleared of 
wood and crowned by coconut trees. The knoll terminates, on the north-east 
and west, in a swampy sawah, and is approached by a footpath traversing some 
rough ground from the south ; through the eastern part of the sawah runs the 
Assahan rivulet, and beyond this is a stretch of forest amid which lies en- 
shrouded Ophir’s gigantic foot. Assahan, owing to the exactions and tyrannies 
practised by the petty Malayan chiefs around, has been almost deserted by the 
native population ; who are now, however, rc-assured by the presence of our 
troops, slowly returning to their ravaged homes. 

Lieut. Newbold, with Lieut. Hawkes, left Assahan, with a naicpie, six sepoys, 
and six convicts; Amas Karo, the Panghulu of Siinjiedua, the Imam of Bokko, 
Daniel Peters, the Portuguese interpreter, Nasep an Abyssinian, and a guide 
named Ilaji, with ten Malays, provided with parangs^ to clear a path 
through the thick underwood and numerous ratuns and cree])crs, with which 
a Malay forest abounds. After travelling, along a footpath, through a dense 
jungle> for an hour or so, they crossed the frontier into the Muar territory. 
After crossing the Schong and Gurntni streams, they arrived at the latter, 
place. 

Gummi is, or rather was, a small village situated close to the foot of Mount 
Ophir; it contained about twenty houses, almost all/>f which have been for- 
saken by their inhabitants. It docs not appear to have ever bcnclitcd by excess 
of cultivation, but probably owed its former population to the proximity of the 
gold mines, which merit a brief description. 

About sixty yards from the deserted but, which constituted the traveller’s 
Serai, nearer the mountain, is a house, almost concealed by the sloping ground 
on which it stands, inhabited by six or seven Chinese miners, and immediately 
ill front of it is a gold mine. This place is called Batang Aloring, The mine 
is nearly exhausted ; it is situated on the flat marshy ground, at the foot of the 
slope on which the Chinese house stands ; in length it measures about ten 
yards, by four in breadth ; and six or seven feet in depth. It is filled with 
muddy water, which is drained oil' by a simple bmnbou hydraulic apparatus, 
somewhat resembling the Indian Ptikolah, The miners descend, for the purpose 

digging out the metallic earth, by means of rude ladders, formed of the 
notched trunks of trees. A Chinese, who had embraced Muliatumedanism, 
went through the process, which is extremely simple : having dug out a quantity 
of the earth, which consists of coarse sand, greyish clay and white pebbles, 
among which crystals of quartz are found, and greenish stones, he placed it in 
a shallow, funnel-shaped vessel of wood, and carried it to a stream of water, 
conducted by two narrow channels close to the mine. The water, failing from, 
a height of about a foot, washes away the lighter earthy particles and clay, 
assisted by the rotatory motion of the miner’s hand. This done, he carefully 
picks out the stones and other refuse too large for the water to carry whilst 
the gold dust, in minute portions, sinks to the narrow bottom of the vessel, 
from which it is extracted, carefully washed, and laid by to be made up into 
small bags, each containing one bunkal, (U oz. tr.) 

/hint Joum, N.S.Vol. 14. No. .'>’1. 
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The gold of Ophir, though small in quantity, is as fine as that of Pahang in 
quality, being estimated at ninety touch. A gentleman of the Madras Meiiical 
Kstnblishment, to whom Xiicut. Newbold showed the crystals and earth, is of 
opinion that the latter is the debris of the granite forming the summit; the 
white masses appearing to be felspar in a decomposed state ; the crystals quartz, 
and the small grains in the earth also quartz. The gold found in it he supposes 
to be washed down from the mountain, as the rock became disintegrated. 

The Chinese showed them a specimen of a stratum of clay, of a greenish 
grey colour, beneath which gold is never found : this is the case with the pre- 
sent mine, which they intend cpiitting, to open another a few paces distant. 

‘ The Chinese affirm that one mine docs not produce monthly more than one 
tael of gold. This is probably designedly underrated. A tribute is exacted 
from each individual of one dollar monthly, for the privilege of mining here, by 
the petty Malay chiefs. Inches Ahad and Mahmed. They levy it in person 
every two months. Those two chiefs are nominally under the Tamangong of 
Muar (whose maternal uncles they are), but in reality arc little better than 
banditti. 

The head Chinese miner stated, that, fornierl}', nearly 1,000 Chinese worked 
in these mines ; but that of late, owing to the unsettled state of the country, 
they had nearly been deserted. The Chinese, who still work at the mines, in 
spite of the oppression they suffer, depend on Malacca for their supplies, for 
which they occasionally despatch two or three of their number, who take 
down with them the small portion of gold dust they have been able to scrape 
together. The wild and deserted state of the country, and tlic extent of forest 
to be traversed between the foot of the mountain and Malacca, afford oppor- 
tunities, not unfrequently taken advantage of, by the marauders that infest the 
frontier, for the sake of the pittance of rice and salt fish, and a few grains of 
gold dust. Murder is almost invariably added to robbery. 

Tliey started from Gummi on foot : the Malays went on, in advance, clearing 
the path through the low thicket, through which the path now lay, to the 
banks of the Jerram river, along which they waded for some distance. About 
n mile and a-quartcr from tlic river stood the deserted house of a Malay, the 
last trace of human habitation ; this place the Malays call llullowe, which 
signiffes a place where metal is melted, or the smoke which is produced by 
fusion ; from this it may not be unreasonable to infer that a mine formerly 
existed in this vicinity. 

A little in advance of Rullowc, the ascent of Mount Tando commences ; 
this is the longest but most gradual of the three acclivities which constitute 
the ascent. Having descended this and scaled part of Gunong Peradap, they 
arrived at a steep bank of rock, called Padang Ballu or * Plain of Stone.’ On 
the right of Padang Battu, the rush of the river Jerram down the mountain side 
was distinctly audible. The surface of the rock is intersected by numerous . 
creepers, which formed a sort of rope-ladder, they were glad to avail them- 
selves of. Leaving Padang Battu far below, there stands on Peradap’s summit 
a bluff rock, named Battu SeramHf which signifies * the rock of the porch.’ 

The rock was first mistaken for the peak itself; but on arriving at the bushy 
platform that crowns Scrambi’a mossy head, Ophir still stood before the trn^ 
vellers, nearer, but steeper and as lofty apparently as ever. A short descent 
brought them to the bottom of the third and last ascent, viz, Gunong Ledang. 
The trees here are of a stunted and venerable appearance, being for the most 
part covered with moss and lichens, a thin carpet of which barely conceals the 
primitive rock beneath. 
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After passing Gunang Tando, the first ascent, elephants’ tracks, which were 
there numerous, were no longer visible. The solitarj^ scream of that singular 
caricature on the human species, the Oonka, and the note of the bird Selanas, 
on Mount Peradap, were the last sounds of animal life the forest yielded. 

After a short scramble, in which they were obliged, in some places, to draw 
themselves up b}' the trees and roots, they attained the summit, from which 
th&y caught hasty glimpses, through the rolling cloud, fast clearing away, of 
a magnificent prospect beneath. To the southward the states of Segamat and 
Muar ; to the north-west the mountains of llumbowe and Seriincnanti ; and 
to the north-cast Jompolc and part of Pahang, celebrated for its gold. Turn- 
ing westwards, lay the ruins of the ancient church of St. Paul’s, on the flag- 
stnif hill at Malacca, and part of the town itself ; its bight and the sea-coast 
from Mount Formosa to Salengorc, the glittering and placid surface of the 
water enamelled with numerous verdant islets. The view inland presented a 
vast amphitheatre of thick foliage (with here and there slight bare patches of 
serwa and pasture-land), thrown into various shades and tints by the rays of a 
setting sun. 

The extreme apex of the mountains is formed of a block of greyish granite, 
surrounded by others, lying on a strip of table-ground, about forty yards long 
by ten broad, on which grow some stunted trees, a few of the fir kind, some 
lichens and mountain shrubs, among which arc found the Petis Palis, Samoot, 
the Russam, and Pruik Krck ; the Malays were unable to tell the names of 
many of the shrubs, never having seen them in the valley. 

A thunder-cloud, growling and flashing a thousand feet beneath them, now 
interrupted the prospect ; owing to its influence, probably, the weather had 
been sultry during the afternoon ; the thermometer (Fahrenheit), although in 
this elevated situation, not sinking below 76^ at four f.m., at seven p.m. sunk to 
G9°, and at half-past five a.m. the following morning to its greatest depression. 
Go]. The height of the loftiest peak above the surface of the sea, as calculated 
by the thermometer and boiling water, is 5,693 feet. 

The thunder-storm abated and finally ceased a little after sunset, when a 
host of fire-flies, sole po.3sessors of these heights, contending with the stars 
in liejuid brilliance, floated around them, now soaring to the loftiest peak, now 
sinking and gradually lost, sparkling and twinkling as they went, in the dizzy 
depths below. The Malays complained much of the cold during the night, 
and particularly before sunrise. 

“ Whether the mountain just described,” observes Lieut. Newbold, or its 
namesake on Pulo Percha, or Sumatra, called by Malays Gunong Passaman^ 
or the Ophir of Bruce in Sofala on the Mozambique Coast, or Jamison’s Ophir 
on the S.E. coast of Africa, be the Ophir of Scripture, or not, must still remain 
matter of doubt. To the admirers of the marvellous, I would recommend the 
careful perusal of San Mali mod’s wonderful adventures, in his ascent to the 
summit of the mountain to entreat the hand of the enchanted princess of the 
rock for his master, Mahmcd Sultan of Malacca, as contained in the Malayan 
historical work, the Silldlet-us-Saluiin, and the Malay AnnalsP 

CRITICAL NOTICES. 

A History of Europe during the Middle Ages. Vol. III. Being Vol. LIII. of Dr. 

Lardner's Cabinet Cyeldpadia. London, 1834. Longman and Co. Taylor. 

This volume,— >a continuation of the second grand division of the work, comprehend, 
ing Germanic Europe, -^is devoted to England, and embraces the political and civil 
history of England, and the religious history of the Anglo-Saxons. To the Englbh 
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raideiv^^iWeforef it is pMuliarly attractife; and as the author is oneSrho jiidg^ for 
- ^imsalfy— nW/iuj addktus jurare in verba nutgitlri, — be Ium dispelled many pngudiccs 
and false judgments, respecting mdh and things, which have been transmitted witliout 
compunction from one historian to another. It is astonishing how tlie light of a little 
; goc^ sense can dispel the mists of early history. If the bold spirit of inquiry, which 
?: distinguishes the present age, had done no more than brush away the venerable fallacies 
of Englishr history, it would have done much. The writer of the volume before us has 
. reduced many characters to the standard of probability and nature, by correcting the 
eaciess of censure and of praise. 

' MtUkematical and Astronaniical Tables, for the use of Students in Mathematics, ^c. , prc< 
. ceded hy an Introduction containing the Construction f Logarithmic and Trigonome~ 
V. incal Tables, jrc. Second Edition. By William Galbraith, M.A. Edinburgh, 
1834. Oliver and Boyd. 

A valuable work of real practical utility, in which the compiler has kept the medium 
cqurse, avoiding the two extremes of bulk and too great compression, so that his tables 
. lira available for all readers, and within the reach of all. The method pursued in the 
work, the judicious selection of the materials, and the care and accuracy with which the 
tables arc drawn up and printed, cannot fail to recommend Mr. Galbraith’s book, and 
introduce it into it very general use. 

■ The Cabinet jtnnual Hegister, and Historical^ Political, Biographical, and Miscellaneous 
Chronicle for London, 1834. Washbournc. 

. :>Thk third volume of this work is a decided improvement upon the last. It has been 
Compiled with more care, and the editor has now, upon the wliole, given to it its proper 
form and character. There are much fewer typographical errors in this than in the prw- 
ceiKng volumes, though, upon this head, he will excuse us for recommending still fur- 
ther iHgilance. We tliink its biographical department might he advantageously altered 
by Ihc omission of those names, respecting which little is or can be said, and by the 
greialer expansion of the biography of more remarkable persons. It is, botvever, a 
neat, concise, and useful little work. 

Beport of the State of Public Instruction in Prussia; addressed to the Count de Monta- 
livet, 6y M. Victor Cousin, Peer of France, &c. Translated by Sarah Austin. 
Itondpn, 1834. £. Wilson. 

This is a work which cannot fail to attract a very considerable degree of nttcntioir. 
It is a most able exposition of a national system of general instruction, directed by the 
government. The fruits of this system are already felt to an extent which solves the 
question as to the policy of such interference. The details contained in the Report are 
of inestimable value to those who pursue inquiries into tlic interesting subject ut' public 
Instruction. . . . . 

Mrs. Austin has in tliis, as in her other translations, shown an extraordinary talent in 
transfusing the idiomatical peculiarities of one language into another. 

^ , The Vigil f a Young Soldier, London, 1834. Chappie. 

A little poem of very considerable merit. 


iMndeebpe lUustraiions tf the Bible, Engraved by W. and £. Finden ; with I>escri|). 

' libos'bytbe Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne, B.P. Part 11. Louduti, 1834. 
;^^-^rBay,. 

The second part .of this splendid work is, wc think, rather superior to the fii^ It 
contains views of Sidon, by Turner ; the Interior of the Church of the II 0 I 5 Sepulchre> 
Ut Jerusalem, by Roberts; a Street in Jerusalem, by. Callcott; and Nazareth, by 
Tqrner. They are all exquisite. 


'JUuHfCliom Bible, from Original Paintings made expr^y, by Richard We.stall^ 
. $^.^|l.A., and John Martin, Esq. Part I. ' London, 1834. Rutland Cliurtpii. 



|jUatrations are from small wood-cuts;. they are welLaxecutcd, and tlic original 
great merit ; but, in comparison with the preceding w'ork, they arc ex- 
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THE FAILURES IN INDIA. 

Ip, up to this period, we have abstained from calling public att^tioh ta, 
the causes and eftects of the frightful failures of the great agency-i^uses in 
India (contenting ourselves with publishing, from time to time, fbr 
information of their creditors at home, such details of the proceeding|^ 
abroad, in rt?spect to the insolvent estates, as the Indian papers thought, 
proper to communicate), our forbearance has arisen from no spurious coin**^ 
miscration towards the members of the insolvent firms, who, we think, are 
not onl}^^ntitIed to no commiseration, but are heavily responsible for t^^ 
extensive misery they have inflicted. We have met with lamentable cases of 
distre.ss caused by these failures, in various classes of society. ‘‘ The mite of 
the widow, the hard earnings of the military servant, the collected aceurau^ 
lations of the civil servant, the fo»'d«« of the trading ca|i1talist, and^'tha 
realized treasure of the retiring pensioner, on its w^ay from India t6. 
Europe, have all been involved in one common deterioration or ruin.’** 
Such arc the consequences oftlie.se failures, described by a faithful, but by 
no means unfriendly pen; and what have been the causes? They are 
frankly, though perhaps unwillingly, confessed by the same writer: “ They 
have been occasioned aolelt/ by the mode in which the great Calcutta 
agency-houses have been transacting business for the last ten or fifteen years," 
in other %vords, since the charter of 1811; “the rage for speculation^or 
inordinate gains, on the part of the directors, and the too eager or confi- 
dent cupidity of their customers, over-trading, improvident enterprize, 
extravagant miscalculation, and excessive expense in living, have no doubt 
been the cause of the recent failures." 

The aggregate sum of the debts due by these firms, at the dates of their 
respective failures, is truly appalling. 15eginning with the year 1830, and 
excluding the house of Mercer and Co., which failed in 1827, its out- 
standing obligations being reported at half a million, the debts of the 
Indian insolvent firms, and of those connected with them at home, amount 
to the monstroiLS sum of nearly iu'enit/ millions sterling ! 

Calcutla. 


18.30. — Jan. 

.. Palmer and Co., reported, 

£o, 000, 000 

18;i‘2.— Dec. 

. . Alc.xandei* and Co., admitted . 

. 3.MO,00(> 

183.3.— Jail. 

. . Mackintosh and Co. do. 

. 2,700,000 

May 

. . Colvin and Co. .. do. 

1,120.000 

Nov. 

. Fergiisson and Co. do. 

3, .062, 000 


. . Cnitteiiden and Co. do. 

1,350.000 


At Calcutta 
JJombai/. 

17,172,000 

1833.— April . 

, . Shotton and Co. 

207,000 


I.otfdon, , 


May 

Rickards and Co. 

950,000 

Aug. 

. . Fhirlie and Co. ^ 

1,044,0^1* 


Grand Total 

. ;e'l9,37aOUU ^ 
. 


• The Tiinest October 2d 1H33. ■ 

Ji?wr«.N.S.VoL.14.No.54. N 
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V . : Sl^^sing the assets of the firms to have been worth, at the time of 
one-half the debts, that the creditors will obtain such proportion, 
it is idle to expect, especially when we consider the sums annually vanish- 
ling in the shape of salaries, law and other expenses;* — there will still be 
a deficit of ten millions : how is this deficiency to be accounted for ? 

- We have been told, by pretty good authority ,t that some of the old part- 
ners of agency-houses retired with part of their fortunes, and that men of no 
capital took their place. But, supposing that a million, or two millions, 

; may have disappeared in this manner, what has become of the rest? The 
a^Wer has been already given : it has been swallowed up in over-fading,” 

^ ** imprudent entcrprize,” and a rage for speculation.” What is this 
but an admission, now Uie mischief is done and the end secured, that, in 
tliis frightful destruction of property, we have a key to the specious impos- 
ture, which tricked so many credulous people, and we suppose Mr. Grant 
amongst the number, into a belief that the prodigious increase of the open 
Indian trade was a profitable increase, otherwise,” it was triumphantly 
asked, “ how could it be carried on ?” It now appears that it was, in part, 
ingeniously carried on with money deposited in these agency -houses ; so 
that, if this theory be correct, and it is admitted to be so, the losers of 
these vast sums have at least the satisfaction of knowing that it has been 
expended for a patriotic purpose, — the abolition of that abominable nuisance, 
tb« East-lndia Company. 

It would be invidious if we were to pick out, from the published decla- 
rations of certain gentlemen connected with these insolvent firms, Messrs. 
Bracken and Rickards, for example, statements which appear strangely in- 
consistent with their actual condition at the time the statements were given. 
From the first moment of the outcry raised against the Company’s system 
of combined trade and government, we strenuously contended for two 
points, namely, that the representations of the prosperity of the o))en 
trade with India were fallacious, and that a reliance upon the capacity of 
the Indian agency-houses, as channels of government remittance, was pre- 
carious and impolitic. In spite of the repeated failures at home, of persons 
connected with shipments to India, our arguments on the first point were 
disregarded, it being considered probably that the capitalists of Calcutta 
were reaping a harvest, from which the English consignees of goods were by 
some accident or mismanagement excluded. It now appears, however, that 
the former were actually propped up by the deposits they obtained, for which, 
notwithstanding their presumed large gains in trade, they were not in a con- 
dition to pay four or six per cent, less than the ordinary interest of money in 
India: in other words, they were losing instead of gaining, their loma 
being chiefly incurred in the pursuit of that veiy species of speculation, 
indigo-cultivation, jvhich afforded the principal theme of exultation to our 
shallow designing orators and writers, who talked of the mighty profits of 

' ^ The expeoMf of the CBtabUihment for managing the estate of Alexander and Co. were for aome 
thna 10,000 rupees a-month; those of Mackintosh and Co. not much less. They hixe since bean 
' MdttOa&\j|;- 

t Mr. Oncken'a evidence lefort the Commons' Committee on East-lndla Afhlrs. 
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a traffic, which was, at that very time, becoming the grave of mitlioiis, 
wrung from the widow, the orphan, and the disabled public servant. So, in 
respect to remittances, making every allowance for the guarded way in which 
IVlr. Bracken, of the house of Alexander and Co., gave his evidence before the 
Commons’ Committee, there can be no doubt that it left an impression upon 
tho^e who heard and read it, that the capabilities and credit of the Calcutta 
houses were unimpeachable ; whereas it appears, that, for years past, the 
real condition of those houses was very different from their outward ap- 
pearance, which, it is now admitted, was false and hollow ; the symptoms 
of these failures," observes the writer wc have quoted at the beginning, 
‘‘ were neither hidden nor ambiguous." 

But it is now useless to descant upon these topics. The fatal step has 
been taken ; and it is for the government to adopt the most prudent 
measures to ward off public evils, which, it is to be hoped, may have been 
foreseen. Our present oljject is to consider ihe private mischiefs of these 
failures, and to suggest some mode of obviating them. 

The first consideration is that of securing to the utmost the wrecks of 
the property. Now, it appears, in the first place, that there have been 
changes in the constitution of some of the insolvent houses, by the retire- 
ment of partners carrying away capital.* Jf the houses, in which such 
retirements occurred, were not solvent at the date of such retirements, there 
can be no doubt that the property of the retiring partners is liable to the 
claims of creditors of the firm. In the next place, since the working funds 
of the houses seem to have consisted almost wholly of deposits, which 
could be draw'ti out at any time, it is evident that some creditors on the 
spot may have obtained, through improper indulgence, an unfair advantage 
over the other creditors in India as well as Europe, in being permitted to 
draw out their deposits when the firm which held them was really insolvent. 
TIie.se sums may, perhaps, be also legally called back into the assets, and 
thus diniini.sh the rateable lo.ss of tin? creditors generally. Thirdly, one 
of the largest firms, that of Eergusson and Co., last year, procured a 
written stipulation from some of their creditors, that they would not call 
for their deposits ; it has been statedf that some of the.se parties, never- 
theless, obtained large transfers of their deposits (which, indeed, seems 
intimated in the circular of the house announcing the cessation of pay- 
ments) ; tlicse inequitable transrcr.s, we should think, might also be returned 
into the general fund. Lastly, the estates, as now administered, seem to 
be in a fair way of being realized only for the purpose of paying expenses 
of establishments, law-charges, enormous commissions and salaries to 
assignees and partners of the late firms, for the discharge of functions 
which, in England, arc executed cither gratuitously or at a trifling cost to 
the unfortunate creditors. 

Either the machinery of the law must be extremely defective, or there 
must be adequate means of counteracting these evils, and of securing to 

* Mr. Bracken's evidence, 
t Benj(ai Hurkaru, November 26ih, 
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the whole of the creditors a fair dividend or proportion of their remaining 
property* 

The creditors resident in England are most interested in devising an 
equitable system of realization and distribution, — ^the latter object being a 
comparatively simple one, when the first is secured ; and as it is impossible 
for one or two creditors to act beneficialiy, we strongly urge the proposal 
already made by a correspondent in tliis Journal, that a meeting of creditors 
should be held in London, who might appoint a committee of active per- 
sons, invested with large discretionary authority, empowered to correspond 
with the creditors abroad, and, if deemed necessary, to send out an agent 
or agents to India, with delegated power to act, in the name of the com- 
mittee, as circumstances required. The latter object seems to us highly 
expedient ; for, if we can place any reliance upon private communications, 
there are transactions going forward in India, with regard to the property 
and assets of the firms, which require to bo brought fully and distinctly 
before the whole body of the creditors. 

Should this proposal be adopted, and it ought not to be neglected or 
deferred, we recommend that the committee, or acting persons appointed 
by the meeting, should be prepared to investigate all transactions brought 
to their notice, which can fairly be considered to relate to the deterioration 
or diminution of the capital of the firms, at any period since 1814, and 
which are properly within the scope of the creditors of persons who have 
employed their deposits in trade. Such investigation will be beneficial to 
the partners of those hrms, who cannot be ignorant that malicious reports 
have been abroad, which they must be the first to desire should be refuted. 
We further advise, though wdth no malignant feeling towards the partners 
of the fallen houses, that a morbid delicacy towards tliem, on the part of 
tlie committee, should not interfere with a resolute discharge of their duty to 
the creditors. However amiable may be the characters of the gentlemen to 
whom w'c refer, whatever claims they may have upon the gratitude of certain 
classes in India, we must bear in mind that they are charged with wasting large 
sums of money entrusted to them, in improvident enterprize," a rage 
for speculation,’^ and ‘‘ excessive expense in living that there is reason 
to believe, prima facie ^ that they knew of their insolvent condition at the 
time when they were receiving fresh deposits, engaging to pay interest 
thereon beyond what they could realize, and that, by thus taking advantage, 
of the confident cupidity of their customers,” they have caused an amount 
of private distress unparalleled in its extent and severity from a similar 
cause. 

Before we conclude, we may notice the little attention which these failures 
have attracted in Parliament. Losses to individuals, to the present amount 
of twenty millions, have not, as far as we can recollect, provoked one 
solitary remark within its walls. This is extraordinary, when we call to 
mind the alacrity with which Parliament administered relief to the creditors 
of Mr. Ricketts, the registrar of Madras, whose defalcations were made 
good out of the revenue contributed by the people of India; and its sym- 
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patliy toward private distress in the more recent case of the Nozccd 
creditors, who, altliouj^h their claims w'ere tainted in their origin and void 
by lacheSy have, nevertheless, been liberally compensated out of the same 
redundant and prolific source. Probably, Parliament has been too much 
occupied with more important affairs, or the creditors themselves have not 
thought it necessary to invoke its aid ; but we think that a parliamentary 
committee, appointed to investigate the causes and circumstances of these 
failures, if it could obtain no further evidence than a committee of creditors 
might collect, would throw a character of authority around the inquiry, and 
.call the attention of (he untouched portion of the public to a subject, which, 
we fear, passes without censure only because it passes without observation." 


To THE Kditou. 

Sir: —Mr. Bracken, in his Strictures on your “ March Correspondent’s” let- 
ter, writes likes a liuhadoory and assumes that your correspondent put on a 
mask, as if afraid of a personal shock with the physical or mental powers of 
Mr. B. ; but your correspondent, being a creditor, signed his letter “ A Credi- 
tor,” and, therefore, Mr. B ’s assumption is a false position. 

Mr. B. further charges your “ March Correspondent” with disseminating 
“ idle rumours and unjust insinuations,” and shrewdly hints that his penetra- 
tion has enabled him to discover that your “ March Correspondent” is also the 
” Constant Reader,” who addressed you the month before ; but in that also 
he is on the wrong scent, and certainly such observations as those, on the part 
of Mr. B., a member of the late firm of Alexander and Co., addressed to cre- 
ditors of that firm who have lost their property by it, arc, to say the least of 
them, extremely ill-judged, inconvenient, and misplaced. 

The balance-sheet, at the Court of Bankruptcy, mentions no mortgages, but 
says “ property takenj or to be taken, by the assignees, .£618,000.” What 
was meant by that ? Why, of cour.se, tliat tlie assignees could lay their hands 
on that property ; but they cannot ; and it is quite immaterial whether the ex- 
pectation of a dividend of eight anas in the rupee, or ten shillings in the pound, 
was mentioned at the meeting of the 18th July, on the authority of Mr. B. 
alone, or that of the assignees. That expectation is disappointed woefully ; and 
by the latest intelligence, it appears that the expenses of the assignees, part- 
ners, and establishment, in one year, amounted to the enormous sum of 90,000 
rupees, with law-expenses 10,000 rupees, and no dividend for the creditors 1 

Mr. B. attempts to justify the conduct of his firm in paying a million and a- 
half to particular creditors, after they knew their credit was destroyed, and 
that they must fail inevitably. Such conduct was unjust to the general cre- 
ditors, and particularly so to those in Europe ; and his allusion to the deter- 
mination of the Bank of England, during the panic, to pay every note that 
should be presented, is quite inapplicable, as the directors knew they were 
able to pay all; but that was not the case with Alexander and Co. 

There is an able sketch of the Calcutta failures in the Times of the 2d Oc- 
tober, and two letters in the same paper on the Pth October, besides a com- 
ment by the Editor; and also two letters in your Journal for January and 
Fel^ary, upon none of which has Mr. B. published liis observations. 

It has been suggested to the creditors in England of all the Calcutta firms 
that have failed, to hold meetings and appoint committees to consider every 
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thing connected with the assets of the estates of those firms, whether in Eu- 
rope or in India ; to appoint accountants, and to correspond with the com- 
mittee of creditors in Calcutta, with the view of prosecuting an inquiry into the 
conduct of these firms, by examining their books for the last twenty years or 
more. 

Mr. B.’s evidence before the Committee of the House of Commons furnishes 
the following data. Speaking of the Calcutta agents and bankers, he sfiys, 
** many became possessed of large capital and retired to this country leaving 
most part of it there ; but the partners who succeeded generally came in with- 
out any capital of their own. Very large fortunes were made by some gen- 
tlemen.” And in the Tmes of the 9th October is the following comment by 
the Editor. It cannot fail to be observed, that several of the most wealthy 
partners in the Indian houses, and others which have recently been declared 
insolvent, have retired, taking with them large fortunes out of their respective 
concerns : it deserves investigation whether the firms were perfectly solvent 
at the time of the retirement of these fortunate capitalists, otherivise they 
might be made to refund to the general creditors that capital they had unth-- 
dravm.'* This notice in the Times, it will be admitted, is high authority and 
well deserves the attention of all the creditors. 

With respect to those houses, Cockerell and Traill formed a junction with 
Barber and Palmer, carrying away capital and leaving their liabilkics, that is, 
their debts, on the shoulders of the latter, and these two houses, with the five 
other great houses that have failed, make seven / Surely this is monstrous, 
and calls for thorough scrutiny. We hear the word ‘‘ disaster” mentioned, 
in speaking of these failures ; but the real and only disaster which occurred, 
was that the capital was carried away. About thirty partners have retired 
from these houses, bringing home millions with them, besides what they re- 
ceived subsequently, in consignments, remittances, &c. We see several of them 
possessing, in addition to their rich mansions in the country, splendid resi- 
dences and establishments in the best parts of London, giving their routes and 
vying in expense, &c. with the first people in the land, whom they elbow. 
What the actual partners have spent, appropriated, assisted their connexions 
with, and settled on their wives, may perhaps be discovered on examination of 
their books. A great authority, well acquainted with India, gave his opinion 
of the constitution of these houses in the discussion on the renewal of the 
Company’s Charter ; that is, of the members of them all embarking in business 
without any capital of their own, — ^in fact, as men of straw. Indeed, it is 
pretty generally known, that not one of them, from the first to the last, car- 
ried any capital to India to make their millions with. Their system of car- 
rying on bad and old debts, with compound interest, as assets, in their books 
and balance-sheets, was, of course, fallacious, though exhibiting always a large 
surplus to be divided amongst the partners. Of such debts we have recently 
seen a specimen in the Court of Bankruptcy, where the official assignee of 
Alexander and Co. proved a debt against a bankrupt for ^,00,000 rupees, the 
original amount of which was an advance of only 20,000, which has produced 
compound interest to the amount of 1,80,000 ! and their balance-sheet ex- 
hibits about three millions of such assets ! These seven Calcutta houses, 
having been thus drained of the capital which the confidence of the public 
threw into them, and a death-blow having been given to their credit by the 
harsh and reckless proceedings, o^ockerell and Co. of London against Palmer 
and Co., who ought to have been supported by Cockerell and Co., as well as 
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all the other houses ought to have been supported by the partners who re- 
tired, carrying away capital ; their failure became inevitable, and they will pay 
their debts, conveniently enough for themselves and those partners who retired 
carrying away capital, by obtaining a discharge from the Insolvent Court in 
Calcutta. 

London^ May 1834. A Ckeditor. 


HINTS ON INDIA REFORM. 

No. II. 

Language. — The system of uniformity might with tlie greatest benefit be extended 
to languages, of whicli, on a moderate calculation, ten arc in general use in the well- 
settled parts of India, viz. Hindustani, Persian, Bengalee, Tamul, Tcloogoo, Mali- 
ratta, Canarese or Carnatica, Malayalum, Oriyas, and Guzarattee. Numerous 
dialects, used in particular districts, arc, however, to be added to these ; besides all 
the languages of the newly- acquired provinces in the north and north-east, and 
Sanscrit, which, thougli a dead language, is to be referred to, as containing all the 
Hindu laws, and which, therefore, may authorize the appointment of a tmnslator. 
Now, of all these, which is the most generally-spoken language throughout India ? 
Most unquestionably, Ilindustani ; and tliis has been made the army language. Why 
not make it the general language of civil business, and thus prevent that constant suc- 
cession of errors, perversion, and injustice, attendant on a confusion of tongues and 
translation from one into another, with none of which the party in authority is well 
conversant, and of one of wliich the party aggrieved must be totally ignorant ? The 
justice of such a measure to the natives is clear enough and the economy to the Com- 
pany is equally clear. But why is it not done? It would abolish the patronage of 
translatorships. Not only are there translators to receive the pay, but there are 
assistants to do the work : the former at 700 rupees a-munth ; the latter at 175 ru- 
pees, except Persian, which is paid higher, .350 rupees. 1 speak of the pay as it was 
a few years ago, without vouching for any increase or diminution which may have 
taken place. Tlie whole of this sum might he saved to the Company’s coffers, 
besides a large expenditure in payment of native writers and copiers, pens, ink, and 
paper, &c. To introduce English into India, as a general language of business, 
would be, in the present state of knowledge, too hold a measure ; hut the use of Hin- 
dustani, spoken as it is by some part of tlie population of every district, from North to 
South, would he a real and essential blessing, without in any way violating feelings of 
attachment to native habits and institutions. It would at once simplify all proceedings, 
and make those in authority more accessible to the complaints of the people they arc 
sent to govern. Much do 1 fear that all the opposition, which has hitherto been shown 
to any alteration of system in India, has arisen, not from the natives themselves, but 
from those who should have known better, but allowed self-interest to stand in the 
way of improvement. 

Proposed saving^ taken at ten languages. 

Monthly. Yearly. 

Translator 700X10=7,000X12=84,000 

Assist, do 175X10=1,750X12=21,000 


Total 


Rs. 1,05,000 



CASE OF THE LUCKNOW BANKER^. 

To THE Editor. 

Sib : — The stand lately made by the Court of Directors agaijast Mr. Qrant*s 
ill-advised but strenuously-maintained intention, of interfering in tfie ,que6Aioii 
of the usurious claims made by the Lucknow bankers upon the king of Oude, 
whether viewed relatively to the principles upon which their opposition was 
founded, or to the temperate firmness with which they resisted all authorita- 
tive injunctions demanding their co-operation in establishing a precedent for a 
baneful system, reflects so high credit upon that body, that 1 cannot but ex- 
press regret that the correspondence on the subject is not likely to extend 
beyond a ver^ limited cxTCwXsLiion in India. 

As a servant of the Compan}'^, who confess that to myself, in common 
with my brethren, military and civil, the charge preferred by Mr. St. G. 
r Tucker, in the concluding paragraph of his letter dated 5th February 1834, 
has been in a great degree applicable, I do most conscientiously declare 
that my respect — to use Mr. T.’s words — for the knowledge, experience, 
and political integrity of the members of the Court generally, and iiiy esti- 
mation of the value — to India especially — of their intcrviediatc agency in 
the government of that country, have been greatly enhanced — generated 
I might almost sa}" — by the perusal of the documents in question. Appre- 
ciating, then, as I do, most fully, the truth, emphatical uuihy of the whole 
concluding remarks of the letter above alluded to, commencing with ** Ad- 
justed as are the powers,” &c., I cannot refrain from expressing my hum- 
Ble but earnest wish, that means could be adopted, by a general or at least an 
extensive circulation of these papers in India, to enable the servants^ as well 
as subjects, of the Company there, to form a more just estimate of the Lca- 
denhall Street authorities than now prevails. 

While pn this subject, I cannot but advert with peculiar satisfaction to the 
third paragraph of Mr. Loch’s letter, dated 19th February 1834, as an admi- 
rable exposition of the duty, not alone of a Director, but of every public 
■functionary. 

The acknowledgment that 1 am a servant of the Company may cast a shade 
of doubt upon the integrity of my opinion of the conduct of the Court on 
this occasion. I might plead that, being unknown, I ought to be exempt from 
any evil imputation, or yet more confidently, that ivere I known none would 
doubt me ; to state, however, such approval is not my main object in address- 
ing you, but to urge that an opportunity may be afforded to functionaries of 
the Company, serving abroad, better to appreciate the principles that guide 
their own immediate masters ; also to comprehend the difficulties the latter 
have sometimes to contend with, in the crude, inexperienced views of the 
controlling powers. 

You will not, perhaps, oftjeetto give this letter a place in your Journal. 

' 1 remain. Sir, &c. 

A Constant Reader, 

And of the H.£.I.C.S. 


London^ May 1834. 




ROMANCES FROM REAL LIFE^^ 

''’No. Vlir. — Th« Beauty of the Durrumtollah. 

A PERSON attached to the service of the East-India Company, desirous of 
^eieping pace with the changes,— or, as they must, in courtesy, be termed, 
improvements, — of the times, should visit the seat of government occasionally. 
The state of society at the presidencies, particularly that of Bengal, differs 
widely from the modes, manners, and fashions, which characterize the Mofus- 
sil, and a protracted residence in the provinces usually contracts the ideas, 
rivets old prejudices, and produces a thousand eccentricities, which are not 
always to be rubbed off by collision with the great world. A regular Mofiis- 
silite, generally speaking, is a very curious specimen of the genus homo. He 
spends his time in railing at the life he is condemned to lead, yet imbibes 
opinions and habits which unfit him for any other, and can never be made to 
submit contentedly to the modes and manners which prevail elsewhere. His 
visits to the presidency fill him with disgust ; he is dissatisfied with his posi- 
tion, amidst a crowd jostling him upon all sides, and interposing between him 
and the objects of his ambition. Perceiving that he is not the person of con- 
sequence he expected to be, he indulges in fanciful notions of England, and 
resolves to return home ; forgetful that the restraints and observances, so 
intolerable in a place like Calcutta, will annoy him in a fourfold degree in a 
distant and, to him, a strange country, where there can be no reciprocity of 
sentiment between him and persons totally ignorant, and willing to remain so, 
of India and its ways, and who will give him the option of yielding to their 
manners and customs, or of living in an isolated state, shunned and pointed 
out as an cater of curry, and a hero of tiger-hunts. There are a few old 
Indians who, having lost all affection for, and all remembrance of, the land of 
their nativity, settle down to some engrossing employment, and vegetate in 
dullness and obscurity, perfectly satisfied with the gratification which a regu- 
lar supply of European eatables and drinkables can afford, never desiring to 
change their situation, or to enter into a larger or higher sphere. A few elide 
into native habits, refusing to cat beef with the Hindoos, or eschewing pork 
and forbearing wine with the Mussulmans ; but these are extreme cases, and 
instances of conversion to local prejudices are becoming rare. Without, how- 
ever, going into the extreme of reverencing cows, and substituting a water 
beverage for pale ale and lull shraub^ a vast number of strange notions maj' be 
acquired by those, who, confined to a narrow circle, contract their minds 
within the same boundary, and are as little fitted to mix with the world as if 
their faculties were benumbed by the wand of an enchanter. 

Fearing thgt I might almost “ forget myself to stone,** were I to remain 
quiescent at Cawnpore, until it should please the great folks at head-quarters 
to change my place of abode, upon the plea of urgent private affairs, I ob- 
tained leave to spend a few months at Calcutta. ^Shortly after my arrival, I 
received an invitation to take up my abode with a young military friend, who 
had established himself, oddly enough, as I thought, in a house in the Durrum- 
tollah. I do not know whether there is any part of Calcutta called, par dis-^ 
t|ie black ^wn; but, if there should be, and the Durrumtollah be 
moi included in h* Dopienclators are to blame, the place being decidedly 
in 1^^ As there ^ipay exist P^sons unhappily unacquainted with 
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J^ribe them. ^Ima^n^Vii bi^badV o rather road, lined oit 

either side ivitb longifows of open hative shops, principally inhabited by sboe* 
makers, and boasting* a vast display of Hindoostanee leather slippers, red,, 
yellow, and green,, hung along lines from bamboo to bamboo. Pottery of 
rude construction ; gram, and grain of various kinds ; plantains withering in 
the sun, and commodities of a still cheaper nature, are exhibited in the hum* 
ble bazaars of this wide avenue. The rows of huts are frequently broken 
and interrupted by the court-yard walls of some pucka-built mansion, in tho’ 
style, but not the splendour, of the best houses of Calcutta, where, over the 
portico, or in the balcony, some fat Baboo may be seen, inhaling the dnst^ 
aiid solacing himself with his hookah, but seated on a chair, after the Euro* 
pean fashion. The servants, seldom so well-dressed and well-appointed'’ aa 
those of Anglo-Indian establishments, are lounging at the gate; and all man- 
ner of fowls and four-footed beasts, with the exception of pigs, promiscuously 
occupying the court-yard. In other residencies of a similar nature, the female 
domestics exhibit themselves on the roofs, or in the verandahs, hanging out 
clothes^ either to air, or to dr}^ as the case may be ; the windows, wide open 
tb the sun, reveal groupes of ladies gaily-attired, in pink, yellow, or blue, 
seated on the door smoking ; in short, there are indications throughout that 
the Christian part of the inhabitants are Portuguese, with nothing European 
about them but their dress, and that the display of wealth is greater than that 
of elegance. The Diirrumtollah is thronged by natives from morning until 
night; these crowds are chiefly remarkable for the quantity of white muslin, 
which flutters with every breeze from the persons of those above the poorest 
classes, and which imparts a singular effect to congregated multitudes all over 
India. A solitary physician’s chariot may be observed traversing this district^, 
dbd a few European buggies and palanquins, or palanquin-carriages, bearing 
rich natives to the places of their destination. 

My friend’s residence was situated in rather an isolated spot, at a greater 
distance from the road than that of others in the neighbourhood ; an exten- 
sive garden divided him from the labyrinths of native huts, which occupied 
the space beyond, and he was only overlooked by one mansion, to which his 
own was united by a terrace running over a range of warehouses, or godowns,. 
below. Several days elapsed before I was at all aware of the reason which 
had induced Fortcscue, who was somewhat of a fine gentleman, — an ex-aid- 
de-camp, and a great declaimcr against the Eurasians, — to fix his abode in this 
unfashionable part of the city. I saw nothing attractive in the next house, 
excepting the jewels worn by its mistress, an immenscly-fat black womarr, 
whose neck, arms, and hands, were literally covered with gems and gold. 
Though often appearing without her stays, and in a wrapping gown of no great 
pretensions to cleanliness, her rings and bangles were never laid aside, and 
their jingle might be distinguished from the less musical clatter of the silver 
ornaments worn . by her women. I was ignorant, at this period, that Mrs. 
Costello possessed a daughter. The good lady, every evening, attired in some 
flaming coloured satin, deposited her ponderous person in a London-built 
equipage, which, from long service, and the inattention of native domestics 
to the mysteries of cleaning and beautifying, had. very much the air of a 
hackney-coach. 

Though somewhat addicted to watching my neighbours, when iqi a strange 
place, and thrown upon my own resources for amusement,'* I had conlenied 
inysplf with a casual survey of Uii||&vebicle, an^ Mrs. Costello, flashing alo^ 
\n eouteur de^roie on her proinrM^ towarda iu^ but. onaavenkiff. ^l codiahbA 
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glimpse of a very different figure, tripping after the above-named elephantine 
mass. Johanna Steele, the young lady in question, the daughter by a former 
marriage with an English gentleman, inherited from her father a complexion 
some shades fairer than that of her maternal parent. Out of India, she would 
have passed for a handsome brunette, her features being good, especially the 
ej^ef, regular, and well-formed. She was rather dark to suit European taste 
in India, and the early decease of her father having thrown her completely 
into the circle in which Mrs. Costello had formed her second matrimonial 
connexion, there seemed little chance of her obtaining a suitor among.st the 
civil and military residents of Calcutta, — classes with whom the rich Portu- 
guese have little communion. Miss Steele walked very demurely to the car- 
riage, but experienced eyes might detect somewhat of a coquettish air in the 
lingering of a black satin slipper, displaying a very pretty foot, upon the step 
of the vehicle. It was evident that the beauty of the DurrumtoUah was 
aware of lier advantage over her compatriots, who do not usually boast the 
delicate symmetry of proportion, which distinguishes the Hindoo contour, 
and was not unwilling to attract attention to a slim ancle, silk stocking’d, 
and sandaled, according to the newest mode. At dinner, a cursory observa- 
tion upon our neighbours called up a tide of eloquent blood to the checks and 
brow of my^ friend ; he said nothing, but his look and manner betrayed that 
the subject was an interesting one, and I was immediately on the gui-vive, 
and determined to penetrate into the heart of the mystery. 

“ How silver sweet sound lovers* tongues by night !” Before I retired to 
rest, I fancied that I heard a whispering on the terrace before-mentioned. 
This promenade was divided into two equal parts, by a low parapet, with a 
balustraded wall above, which, though affording a snflicicut screen to prevent 
a person on the other side from being conspicuous in the twilight, admitted 
ample space between its interstices for conversation, or for the meeting of 
outstretched hands. I could distinctly see that Fortcscue was leaning against 
this wall, and had little doubt that the fair Johanna had taken up a position 
on the other side. The servants were cither asleep, or too busy with their 
hookahs in the court-yards below, to trouble themselves about a part of the 
preioises in which they had no business, and feeling that I was an intruder 
upon the tender scene, I speedily withdrew to my bedchamber, rather sur- 
prised that Fortescue, who had been supposed to sigh for the titled daughter 
<if the great man to whom he had been an aid-de-camp, should have allowed 
the current of his affections to flow in their present channel. To a large por- 
tion of the European residents of India, the slightest tinge of native colour is 
sufficient to destroy all the attractions of beauty. Officers of king’s corps 
have been known to enter into an agreement to exchange out of their regi- 
ments, in the event of their forming matrimonial connexions with ladies whose 
descent on the mother'*s side would not bear the strictest inquiry. Fortescue 
was supposed to be deeply imbued with this prejudice ; but I had now reason 
to believe, that the spread of liberal opinions, combined with the hardness of 
the times, the slowness of promotion, and the charms of the young ladyj 
who possessed that rare advantage in India, of being an heiress, had effected a 
revolution in his sentiments. 

The discovery I had made gave a new interest to the amusement afforded by 
watching the movements of my neighbours. As nobody in the adjoining house 
suffered the slightest inconvenience from the heat, the doors and windows 
were generally wide open, ah^. ensconced behind a Venetian I could see very 
plainly nearly all dial was ^ing on* ' Th^re was a considerable difference in 
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t|H^;Pianiier» as well as in the persons, of Miss Steelerad her inama. ( never 
<^|ejCted the former smoking, or sitting on the floor, or indeed transgressing 
European usages; her tastes were of a higher order, and though her per- 
formances on the piano produced scarcely more harmony than those of her 
sevvants on the instruments of torture with which they were in the habjt of 
excruciating my ears, I have heard quite as indiflerent music from the fair 
hands of new arrivals, whose accomplishments have been the theme of bal- 
ciJttg eulogy : sooth to say, it is difficult to extract sweet sounds from cracked 
tin kettles; and, in nine cases out of ten, the grand, square, upright, horizontal, 
cabinet, or cottage piano-fortes, which adorn our drawing-rooms, are nothing 
better. Miss Steele’s perseverance was at least praiseworthy ; I could have 
wished occasionally, when the wind was in a favourable quarter, that she 
could manage to be a little more in time and in tune ; but, fortunately, during 
the most dislocating passages, there was usually a more overpowering dissonance 
proceeding from the ungreased wheels of forty-thousand bullock-carts, which, 
with the vociferations of their drivers, formed one of the delectabilitics of 
the Diirrumtollah. 

Miss Steele’s beauty, musical talents, and money-bags, drew a couple of 
very constant attendants to the piano. I was always warned of tlie approach 
of Mr. De Silva by an unusual hurly*burly in the next compoiiiid ; his syces 
managed to make more noise than those of any other visitor ; his descent 
from his buggy or his horse was never eflected without clamour, and, in 
swinging himself round on the steps, to shew off his person to the admiring 
crowd below, he generally contrived to do some mischief, such as knocking a 
dish out of the hand of the khansaniah descending with the Aotine houche of 
die morning’s bazaar, or ejecting a parrot out of his swing. The black looks 
of the khansamah, as he surveyed the broken platter and the polluted viand, 
the shrill screams of the bird, as he dangled at the end of his chain, and the 
unfeigned astonishment of Mr. De Silva himself, who never became habitua- 
ted to the results of his own awkwardness, made a very amusing scene. Next 
to the exploits, the dress of this worthy attracted my notice. I used to gaze 
at him at the risk of having my eyes put out by the flashing of the diamonds 
ou bis shift-pin, and the ring which encircled his little finger, which, when 
they caught the rays of the sun, were absolutely blinding. A blue or pink 
s^tin stock usually encircled his throat ; his under-waistcoat was always of a 
bright contrasting colour, the upper one of black velvet, oddly enough con- 
trasting with a jacket of the thinnest and finest lawn. When determined to 
be completely Kuropean in his apparel, he finished this costume by cramming 
his wide trowscra into pair of top boots, and covering his head with a jockey 
cap.. His rival, Mr. Gomez, made his appearance in a much more unpre- 
teuding maqner, generally arriving in a palanquin, whence he was rolled out, 
or flung out, according to the peculiarly elegant style in which native bearer^ 
incliue the vehicle tp admit of the liberation of their prisoner. Xhese gen- 
tlemen kept up an incessant chatter all the time they stayed, and seemed ex- 
ceedingly anxious to make themselves agreeable to the ladies, either by 
&nning them with hand-punkahs, or kicking the servants, whichever might be 
most desirable at the moment : persons of their complexion being generally 
more intolerant and Jiyrannical to the natives, than those of purer descent. 
Both visitors wpra. treated with great civility by Mrs.. Costello, whose recep? 
tipn rf Mr^ jitai jmve, in particnler* wpw oYerwhelmingly kind. Johannt 
seamed ^uite pmivp thpse pcciwipiisi, never refusing to fit dovirn to thp 
pjapp, either put of complacence to bfr^guests, or from a depu'e to avoid the 
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necessity of entertiiining them by the exertion of her conversational' talents* 
Sometimes they stayed tiffen, sometimes they returned to dinner, and some- 
tunes we had the felicity of witnessing, at rather an inconvenient distance, the 
balls and suppers which Mrs. Costello was in the habit of giving. Her ac- 
quaintance with military men was very limited ; occasionally, a red coat might 
be ^en moving amidst the crowd of sable beauties which filled the rooms ; 
but beaux of this description were only admitted under very peculiar circum- 
stances, and with the full understanding that they were not to expect to dance 
with Johanna. Mrs. Costello’s first marriage had given her a disgust to Euro- 
pean society ; her purse-proud arrogance had been the cause of several severe 
mortifications, and, left sole guardian to her daughter, she determined la 
bring her up entirely away from her father’s country and connexions, and to 
dispose of her in wedlock to some wealthy Portuguese, who would be proud 
of shewing off so fair a wife. 

Miss Steele, contrasting herself with her associates, could not imagine that 
any objection could be made to her on the score of her complexion ; she 
entertained a perfect horror of dark men, and in her own mind had deter- 
mined not to marry any body who could not introduce her at Government- 
house. She danced remarkably well, and certainly appeared to great advan- 
tage amidst the group assembled at her mother’s parties. Upon these occa- 
sions, not admitted to the hospitalities going on within, we reposed upon 
chairs in the opposite veranda, resting our heels at the same time upon the 
top of the balustrade, an attitude boasting more comfort than elegance, in 
which the Christian community of Calcutta are too much in the habit of 
indulging to render its assumption a breach of good manners at the respectful 
distance which wc were obliged to retain. Our cigars came to our aid in 
solacing the hours condemned to be spent in looking at the bobbing and caper- 
ing of our opposite neighbours, and listening to the self-same set of quadrillea 
performed over and over again, by a grey-headed Portuguese, and a boy, the 
former keeping time with his foot, and menacing a descent into the regions 
below, by the paviour-like thumps he gave upon the floor. 

I missed Fortescue from my side for a little while, and as during this inter- 
val I did not see Johanna amidst the dancers, I conjectured that she had 
stolen for an instant from the festive scene to snatch a few words with her 
lover. Mr. De Silva, always the hero of the night, his hair frizzed out like 
a furze-bush, silk stockings of the deepest of pinks, a prodigious pair of bows 
to his shoes, diamond studs to a treble row of cambric shirt frill, and a mag- 
nificent gold chain meandering over a tissue waistcoat, outshone himself on 
the evening in question : he danced with untiring perseverance, and did com- 
paratively little mischief, only upsetting one table, and pulling down one 
punkah. Great, however, was the fall of the latter. The white ants had 
been busy with the rafters from which it was suspended,— a circumstance 
which, together with other dilapidations, passed unnoticed. The bearer, 
having grown rather lazy in his movement, Mr. De Silva, after applying the 
epithets^ soorlee wallah, soar, and a few others of .the same description, 
without producing much improvement, seized the rope himself, and, after a 
few vigorous pulls, succeeded in disengaging the whole paraphernalia from the 
ceiling, whence it fell with a crash, dispersing the company in all directions, 
9nd smashing half-a-dozen wall-shades in Its deeeent. The astoDiabmenl; of 
Mr. De Silva at thu catastrophe exceeded all former demonstrations of the 
kind; surprise and wonder deprived him of the power dt speech ; he stood aa 
if thunder-struck ; but being one of the politest of quite the Grandtson 
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of the Eurasians, — he soon recovered his presence of mind, apologizing right' 
and left for the disasters he had occasioned, and assuring the ladies that full 
reparation should be made for the damage sustained in their dresses. As no 
lives were lost, and no bones broken,, the scene to distant spectators was very 
amusing. Mr. Gomez, less co’jspicuoiis in his exploits than his friend, con- 
tented himself with acting a minor character; and though exceedingly assiduous 
in his attentions to the ladies, did not manifest his devotion with the violent 
zeal of the overpowering De Silva, who, as soon as the wrecks of the late 
catastrophe had been removed, seemed entirely to forget the danger which 
might accrue from his interference in things which did not concern him, and 
was to be seen as busily engaged as ever in creating disorder and confusion. 

It was useless for us to attempt to go to bed, until the festivities of the night 
were ended ; there was a great deni too much racketting and noise to admit 
of rest, so we were obliged to await the conclusion of the revelries, with all 
the patience we could muster. The next morning, Mr. De Silva made his 
appearance betimes, followed by a whole procession of people la<len with all 
the materials for a splendid new punkah. It was reported that, oti this event- 
ful morning, Mr. De Silva had made his proposal in form, and had been 
accepted by the mama. The match, it appeared, had been previously arranged 
between Mesdames Costello and De Silva ; but, as the bridegroom elect was 
his own master, and quite as self-willed as the generality of only sons, it was 
deemed wisest and best, to allow him to imagine that the proposed wife was 
one of his own seeking. In this blissful ignorance, he had fallen in love, the 
plunge into the tender passion having been accelerated by a hint from his 
mama, that Miss Luize Mendetto would be a very suitable match. 

Johanna, who was supposed to be more tractable, had been long made ac- 
quainted with her doom. Under any circumstances, the success of De Silva 
would have been very questionable ; but to a girl of spirit, the idea of await- 
ing the pleasure of a suitor, who was to be lured into making her an offer, 
seemed intolerable. Fortescue, though at first exceedingly shy of a confiden- 
tial communication on the subject, at length opened his whole heart to me. 
After candidly admitting that his circumstances rendered money a very 
desirable object, he proceeded to assure me that it was not the only attraction 
which Johanna possessed in his eyes. It appeared that iny friend had deceived 
himself in the supposition that he could engage the affections of a lady whose 
birth, high breeding, and accomplishments, had charmed his youthful fancy ; 
his failure had been imparted to him with the utmost delicacy, but the mortifi- 
cation was acute. In Johanna he thought he could perceive a child of nature, 
whom he could easily mould to his wishes ; he found her apt at acquiring new 
ideas ; he^ taste only wanted cultivation, and he felt assured that, under his 
tuition, she could attain all that was needful to grace those circles in London^ 
to which his connexions and her wealth would introduce them. De Silva’s 
proposal was rather embarrassing at this juncture ; for, should Mrs. Costello 
obtain the slightest intimation of her daughter’s predilection for another, she 
would instantly take measures to defeat any plan which the lovers might form. 
Johanna was scarcely prepared for so decisive a step as an elopement, even 
had there been less difficulty in the undertaking. The discomfiture of Mr. 
Gomez, at the annotincement of De Silva’s success, was equal to our own ; 
he visited at the house as usual, and in a covert manner redoubled his atten- 
Uons to the young l^y ; but his spirits were evidently affected, and he hung 
Kia head in melancholy grin, appearing to think the affair hopeless. The rival, 
who was a good-natured fellow, and disliked to see any body uncomfortable. 
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rallied his friend in his boisterous manner, and gave him all the consolation in 
his power ; some little encouragement was also afforded by Johanna’s indiffer- 
ence to her rich suitor. Every bod}^ excepting Dc Silva, perceived that her 
heart was not interested in the affair. Accustomed to think a good deal of 
himself, and not being at all of an observant disposition with regard to others, 
her silence and constrained demeanour were totally lost upon him ; he talked 
qnitp enough for both ; and, in rattling away about his intended doings, was 
quite unconscious of the little sympathy which his plans excited in the silent 
listener, absorbed in the contemplation of measures of her own for her extrica- 
tion from her present difficulties. 

The announcement of a performance at the Chowringec theatre, enabled 
Mr. De Silva to gratify himself and his friends, by making up a party of plea- 
sure; tickets were purchased, and Fortescuc and myself, taking up a position 
on the opposite side, had the pleasure of seeing a* whole box-full of the sable 
relatives of Johanna and her/w/wr. What an assemblage they made ! — stiffened 
out in new dresses, the ladies with longer peaks to their bodies, fuller puffs 
to their sleeves, and wider fulls to their blondes than any of the European 
belles who graced the scene ; the gentlemen far more voluminous in their frills 
and embroidery, and exhibiting seals, chainLi, rings, pins, and brooches, in 
sufficient quantity to fill the show-glass of a London shop-window. De Silva 
bounced in and out the box, and his exits were marked by a discharge of soda- 
water bottles in the lobby. His delight was equal to his activity ; he applauded 
the efforts of the performers with the heartiest good-will, and only knocked 
two high combs and one gold tiara from the heads of the ladies into the pit, 
while stooping over to obtain a fuller view of the stage. A few secret but 
intelligent signals passed between Fortescuc and Johanna ; and at the end of 
the performances, we hastened into the crowd, in the hope that some oppor- 
tunity would occur to make ourselves useful to Mrs. Costello. There is 
always a tremendous crush at the entrance of the Chowringee theatre; a 
beautiful confusion of carriages and palanquins, and a jostling and pushing 
amongst the most polite part of the audience, who use little ceremony in the 
order of their going : but, notwithstanding these facilities, we were disap- 
pointed. Mrs. Costello’s carriage came up in its turn, and she and her daugh- 
ter were handed into it by Messrs. De Silva and Gomez, who marched off arm- 
in-arm to the buggy of the latter, Mr. De Silva having, with his usual gal- 
lantry, lent his palanquin for the accommodation of a lady. 

We were amongst the last to go ; the scene amused us, and we had an 
opportunity of hearing more of the scandalous on dits of Calcutta than the 
retired life we had led hitherto permitted. The scene which took place 
in the lobby might be siq)poscd to have been the last act of the play, the 
School for Scandal. The characters of Sir Peter Teazle, and of Charles 
Surface, according to the general opinion, too closely resembled, in private, 
those of the amateurs who supported them, to render their appearance on the 
stage commonly decent. It was agreed, however, on all sides, that they had 
impudence enough for any thing ; and then came remarks upon the various 
flirtations which had taken place during the evening. . Having quite satisfied 
ourselves that the wife of one of the members of council was giving the most 
shameful encouragement to a cornet of the Lancers, and that, if another lady 
of her acquaintance was not quite out of society, she would not remain in it 
long, we departed. 

The night, though dark, was heavenly ; and, in order to protract our drive, 
we determined upon going round by the fort, and accordingly took the road 
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which passes between the hospital and the jail, proceeding at n steady pace, 
and admiring the resplendent beauties of a southern lieniispherc. We had 
passed Foi't William, and had not gone far, after crossing the opening leading 
from Park Street, when the horse shyed at some object lying huddled up on 
one side of the road. We immediately called out to the syce to see what it 
could be, and the man, with terror on his countenance, reported that it was a 
dead gentleman. Down we both jumped out of the buggy, and picked up poor 
De Silva, not dead, but apparently in a dying state ; his dress was disordered, 
the gold chains having been torn from his neck, and his watch from the fob ; 
his rings also were gone, and a wound in the throat from a pistol-ball shewed 
that he had been in the hands of villains, who, after stripping him of his 
valuables, had left him for dead. We placed him cautiously in the buggy, sup- 
porting him on either side, while the syce led the horse, and in this manner 
reached the house of the dearest resident surgeon, with whom we left direc- 
tions to follow us to Mrs. Costello, since, not knowing the precise site of the 
wounded man’s habitation, Fortescue, for reasons of his own, determined to 
take him to that of our neighbour. Great was the consternation in the house- 
hold we invaded. Mrs. Costello, with her hair hanging dishevelled over her 
bronzed and greasy face, flew out into the hall, listening to the account we 
had to give, but apparently not comprehending a single word of it. Poor De 
Silva was speechless, and on the arrival of half-a-dozcii surgeons, who flocked 
in from all quarters, was pronounced to be in a very precarious condition. The 
explanation we could give, relating merely to the circumstances in which we 
found him, could aflbrd very little satisfaction ; and while wearying ourselves 
with conjectures, Gomez burst in and overwhelmed us with a frightful detail 
of an assault he had sustained from European soldiers. According to his 
account, upon crossing the mcidaun, or plain, which stretches itself between 
Chowringee and the river, they were encountered by two men in uniform, 
with black crape over their faces ; these villains attempted to stop the buggy, 
and one of them succeeded in pulling Mr. De Silva out, but, evading the attempt 
made by his companion, he urged the horse on and fortunately got out of the 
reach of the ruffians, leaving of course his friend to his fate -a mode of pro- 
ceeding which Gomez did not appear to suspect would redound very little to 
his honour, self-preservation being a law of nature he had obeyed unhesita- 
tingly. The medical men contrived to extract the ball, which bad entered De 
Silva’s cheek, and had evidently been fired by a person quite close to him, 
hia ftice being marked with the powder; they looked very grave upon the case, 
which threatened a locked jaw, and indeed not the slightest hope could be 
drawn from their report. Mrs. Costello was in a state of distraction at this 
untoward event, and Johanna would have been glad to owe her deliverance 
from the addresses of a man whom she could not approve to a less fatal catas- 
trophe. In the confusion and distress of Mrs. Costello’s household, Fortes- 
cue’s ready address and presence of mind were eminently useful ; the services 
he had rendered to De Silva gave him great importance in the eyes of the 
worthy matron at the next door, and as she was every instant in want of fresh 
cotmset and consolation, he became, in a very short time, a sort of right-hand 
man, one whose assistance could not possibly be dispensed with. 

The outrageons attack upon De Silva had, in the meantime^ spread a panic 
all over Calcutta ; pbople did not think themselves safe in their beds, since 
the fort was not pf^operly guarded, and a lawless iicentknis soldiery could 
escape from their qdprters to roh and murder the peacealde inbalntftnte of the 
city. A strict eeahm was instituted throughout the barracks for the nnssifig 
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property ; not ii trace of it could be discovered in the fort, but the whole 
was speedily forthcoming, being found scattered over the Meidaun^ at very 
short distances from the place where the assault was made. It was conjec- 
tured that the thieves, alarmed by the hue and cry, had contrived to rid them- 
selves of these proofs of their guilt ; and, again, the facility with which the 
soldiers could quit their quarters in Fort William occasioned terror and 
alarm. By order of the Governor-general, all the men belonging to King's 
corps were paraded, and a proclamation was read, oiTcring a large rew'ard upon 
the conviction of the offenders. Suspicion fell upon all whose characters 
were not perfectly irreproachable ; the seeds of distrust were sown between 
comrades, and each man, anxious to clear himself from the stain, eagerly 
endeavoured to discover the real perpetrators. De Silva's life hung upon a 
thread ; every day he was expected to breathe his last ; but the skill of me- 
dical attendants kept alive the vital spark, and at length there seemed to be a 
chance of his recovery. lie had not as yet spoken a word; the tongue, for- 
merly so glib, was mute and motionless ; he seemed, however, to be in full 
possession of his faculties, and upon alboccusions manifested pleasure at the 
appearance of Fortescue and myself, to whose prompt attentions, it was 
evident, he was fully aware that he owed the preservation of his life. Gomez, 
on the contrary, by no means relished our interference; every body could 
perceive that he was not at all anxious for the recovery of hi.s rival, whose 
death, he flattered himself, would have made him master of the field. His 
visage became blacker and more elongated as the hopes of the wounded man’ii 
attendants increased ; at last, De Silva recovered the use of his speech, and 
the first word.s he uttered were truly astounding : “ U the murderer ; 

4eize him 

We could scarcely believe our cars, and thought the poor fellow must be 
raving; but be persisted in the charge, and a warrant was immediately issued 
for the apprehension of the accused. Up to this moment, not a shadow of 
suspicion had fallen upon Gomez; his somewhat base desertion of his friend, 
and his tardiness in giving the alarm, were attributed solely to cowardice; the 
story he had related being univer.sally credited, and the whole of the guilt 
heaped upon the heads of some ruflians in Fort William. The assassin had 
not secured any preparation for flight; up to the last moment, he had flattered 
him.self that the wound would prove fatal ; he made no admission w hen taken 
into custody, and his relatives, who were people of wealth and importance, 
began to spread about a report of his insanity. The recovery of De Silva, 
though slow, proceeded steadily; he was soon able to give his evidence, and 
related his story with more coherence and propriety than wc bad been taught 
to expect from our previous acquaintance with the discursive nature of his 
style. 

After Gomez hud prevailed upon him to lend his palanquin to a lady, though 
it afterwards turned out that Miss Luizc Mendetto, for whose accommodation 
it was said to be required, had one of her own in waiting, he dismissed the 
syce and proposed to take a round-about direction by way of the road leading 
from Park Street towards the fort. His conduct during the drive was very 
extraordinary ; he stood up in the buggy several times, staring about him, and 
coming to a lonely spot between the fort and government-house, he suddenly 
stopped, and pretending that something was the matter with the vehicle, got 
out and seemed to be adjusting the harness. At this time, two buggies 
passed ; Gomez then re-entered the vehicle, driving very slowl3\ De Silva, 
having a vague feeling that all was not right, yet, far from guessing the truth, 
t/o«r.X.»S. Voii. M.No./)4. P 
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asked his companion why he did not drive faster ; Gomez instantly started up*, 
and drawing a pistol from under his coat, levelled it at his victim’s head, and 
fired. From that moment, De Silva knew nothing of what ensued ; whether 
he fell, or was dragged out of the carriage by his adversary, he could not say, 
being in a state of insensibility at the time. It was necessary to make it 
appear that a robbery had been committed, and Gomez, it was supposed, 
having rifled the person of the wounded man, tlircw bis watch, ringsy and 
chains in different directions on the sw'ard. The English reader will perceive 
a striking similarity between this attempt at murder, and the one committed 
at a subsequent period at Elstrec. By a reference to the proceedings in the 
Supreme Court at Calcutta, it will be seen that our friend Gomez had the 
doubtful honour of being the originator of the design ; he was no servile 
copyist, neither is there any reason to believe that Thurlell was guilty of 
wilful phtgiarism ; both hit upon the same method for the furtherance of their 
projects. Gomez wisely employed no confederates ; but his work was less 
effectually performed than that of his European ante-type. 

The sensation, which this discovery made in such a place as Calcutta, may 
be easily imagined ; to the military portion of the community, the stigma 
thrown upon the soldiers seemed to be the most reprehensible fenture in the 
affair. The Governor-general also, it was said, felt highly indignant at having 
been trepanned into the issue of a proclamation calculated to throw discredit 
upon the army; and the privates of the suspected regiment, in particular, 
were exceedingly exasperated. A well-known proverb was exemplified in this 
case; Forlescue could not exclaim, with the unfortunate notary of Paris, that 
no wind, from the thirty-nine points of the compass, would blow unto him, as 
to his fellows, good. Mesdames Costello and De Silva quarrelled in conse- 
quence of the late occurrence ; the latter was so fully persuaded tlmt some 
undue encouragement, on the part of Johanna or her mama, had stimulated 
Gomez to the attempt upon her darling, that she was not to be convinced to 
the contrary, and all attempts at pacification proved vain : Mrs. Costello being 
quite as easily incensed and as difficult to calm as her quondam friend. It was 
Fortescue’s interest to fan the flames of discord between these ladies, and his 
exertions in this way w ere so successful, that a breach ensued w hich never 
could be made up. As the period appointed for the trial approached, the 
elarm of Mrs. Costello was excited for her daughter’s reputation. Fortescue 
demonstrated so plainly to the anxious mother, that Miss Steele’s name could 
not be kept out of the affair, and this opinion was so strongly confirmed by 
the general voice, that poor Johanna declared she should die of horror unless 
shielded by a husband’s protection against the vile calumnies which would he 
uttered against her. De Silva’s attachment had been sp much cooled by the 
attack of an irritated rival, that he did not appear at all anxious to dispute the 
possession of so fatal a beauty ; his lukewarmness put weapons into the hands 
of Johanna’s enemies ; their power to wound her was purposely exaggerated ; 
and Mrs. Costello, who was really a good-hearted w'oman, and had got over 
her prejudice against Fortescue, suffered herself to be persuaded to give her 
consent to the marriage. 

We all deemed it advisable that the nuptials should be celebrated before 
the trial came on in the Supreme Court ; the ceremony was performed at the 
cathedral in the presence of a very large assemblage, who afterwards adjourned 
to Mrs. Costello’s mansion, where it was repeated by Father Jose, confessor to 
the family. A splendid dinner, furnished by Mcs.srs. Gunter and Hooper, 
.ensued, and at the ball in the evening, 1 had the pleasure of dancing with Miss 
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Luize Mendettci, instead of gazing at her from tlie opposite veranda : nor was 
this all, for the young lady confessed she had thought it very cruel in Mrs. 
Costello not to have sent me an invitation on former occasions. Simpleton 
that I was, what an opportunity I lost of enriching myself for ever 1 I do 
not know how many lacs of rupees, together with jewels to an enormous 
amount, courted my acceptance. I might have flourished in Portland Place 
with the queen of Golcondu by my side. Unluckily, I could not get over my 
prejudice in favour of lilies and roses, and remained a subaltern, and a bache- 
lor, leaving the young lady to console, and be consoled by, Mr. Dc Silva. 

A Calcutta Jury have a great objection to bring in a verdict of upon 

a hanging-matter. Upon this occasion, the evidence against Gomez was 
too dear to admit of the shadow of a doubt ; however, they reconiinendcd 
him to mercy on the score of insanity; the counsel took an objection to the 
form of indictment, and the case was sent home for iinal decision. In process 
of time, the sentence came out ; the assassin was condemned to imprison- 
ment for life in the Calcutta gaol, and there he is supposed to be at this day. 
Fortescue resigned the service and went home; a sojourn of two or three years 
upon the Continent has, I understand, done wonders for his bride; and few 
returning Indians recognize the beauty of the Durriuntollah, in the fashion- 
able leader of a London circle. 


TWO EPIGRAMS IN THE MANNER OK THE ANTHOLOGY* 

1 . 

How often Fancy from her urn 
Flowers upon thine eyes did rain. 

Shining with celestial dew 

Sweet poet ! but in vain I 
Thy spirit, bowed with grief and pain. 

To heaven’s unfading fields hath flow'n. 

Ah ! w'hat avails the minstrel’s hand, 

If its cunning be unknown j 


II. 

She sleeps at last ! unheeded, now. 

The wintry storm rolls o’er her head : 
No unkind word, no broken vow. 

Can pain the bosom of the dead. 

She sleeps at last ! and when her eyes 
Unto the morning shall unclose, 

Her sister’s hand in Paradise 
Shall crown her with the rose. 
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AUSTRALASIA. 

MR. IIENDERSOR*S tHAVELS AMD OBSERVATIONS.* 

Mr Henderson, of the Bengal medical establishment, having visited 
Van Diemen's Land on account of his health, in the year 1829, with a 
zeal well deserving of imitation, applied himself, as soon as his strength 
permitted, to an examination of the physical, moral, and political features 
of the Australasian colonics, which he continued during a residence of nearly 
two years. He traversed Van Diemen’s Land, coasted along its eastern 
side, and with a view of giving an impulse and a proper discretion to scien- 
tific exertions on the part of the colonists, he endeavoured to organize a 
society, for tl)e collection and publication of facts, which, after meeting with 
unforeseen difficulties, was opened in 1830. Jealousy and discord, however, 
combined with want of motives derived from the prospect of immediate 
personal interest, soon ohilled the energies of its members, and suspended 
the operations of the society. From this island, he proceeded to New 
South Wales, where his mineralogical and botanical researches brought to 
view a variety of curious facts, especially those connected with the disco- 
very of fossil remains of animals in the neighbourhood of Wellington. Mr. 
Henderson, here, as at Van Diemen’s Land, made excursions into the 
interior ; and he proposed to undertake an important journey for the purpose 
of ascertaining the existence of a supposed inland lake, re[>urted by natives 
to be the resort of huge animals congregated in herds upon its banks; but 
his proposals were not adopted. He nevertheless prosecuted a journey of 
considerable extent from Wellington to Sidney, unon his own resources, 
which afforded him the means of becoming practically conversant with the 
natural characters of the country. 

The work consists of two parts, one devoted to the Political Kconomy, 
the other to the Natural History, of the two colonics. 

In the first, Mr. Henderson treats at some length of the policy pursued 
with respect to the convict part of the colonial population, wliich he con- 
siders injudicious, inasmuch as the convicts arc not made sufficiently pro- 
ductive, whilst the expense is a serious drain upon the pecuniary resources 
of the mother-country: an expenditure of capital which cannot be sup- 
ported upon any principle of policy.” The result of his conviction, after 
a careful examination of facts, he .states as follows ; — 

1 shall here anticipate the result of my conviction, taken from a careful 
examination of the facts, so far as I possessed opportunities of investigation. 
1st. I conceive that the expense of the convict e.stablishment might be most 
materially reduced, and at length done away with ; not by paltry savings in the 
salaries of the superintendents, but by a complete change of system. 2d. 
That the expenditure, in former times, has not only been injurious to the 
mother-country, but so far from improving the new settlements, it has deci- 
dedly tended to retard their progress. 3d. That the convict, under ti»c pre- 
sent system, besides being expensive to the government, is likewise expensive 

* Observations on the Colonies of New South Wales and Van Diemen's Land. Dy John Hkndkr- 
BON. C:a1cutta, 183i?. 
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to the settler, and id by no means productive. 4ili. That the general treat- 
ment of the convict has tended, in conjunction with other circumstances, 
inatcrialiy to deprave the British character in these colonics ; restraining the 
energies of the settler, and often throwing obstruction in the way of the local 
government, iith. That the effects on the convict population, by admixture 
with the free, has been by no means proportional to the sacrifice of character 
made by the latter ; also, that although removal from the scene of their crimes^ 
to be placed in situations of comparative comfort and abundance, has had a 
salutary effect on a number of the convicts, the total want of check in the first 
steps towards relapse, and the sentiments of freedom and equality, inculcated 
by the legislature, have been most in jiirious to their general welfare, have 
caused an increase of crimes with their corresponding punishments, and a 
waste of human blood by the hands of the executioner. 6th. That the modes 
of managing the convict population have, both directly and indirectly, occa- 
sioned an increase of crime in Great Britain. 

The details given by Mr. Henderson, in support of the conclusions he 
has formed, are valuable, but they are necessarily too minute to admit of 
being epitomized or examined in this notice of his book. 

When he visited New South Wale.s, the c‘oloiiy was sufTcring under 
general distress, which has since, in a great, measure, disappeared. In his 
work, iMr. Henderson investigates the causes of that distre.ss. He oijservos 
that the vajiHal invented in the colont/y during the last forty years, adding 
the government expenditure to individual ca|)ital, may be estimated at six 
milliotis sterling, at tlu^ very least; perhaps twelve. I'hc produce in exports 
may be taken at X‘80,f)0() per annum, which, leaving out the whale-fishery, 
is little more than one per cent, for theca])ital invested. Now, were we 
to suppo.se tliose six millions to have been sunk,'’ he a.sks, ‘‘ where has this 
sum gone, since it must be eitlicr in or out of the colony ? What has gone 
out? 'riio (piantity expended is the oxee.ss of imports above exports. Now, 
it will appear, by Icukingto the state of imports of last year, that ,i'r)(lt),OUU 
of those lias been received into the colony, wliereas only of exports 

has gone out to j)ay for it; eonsecpienlly, the colony Ims lost 
and lie remarks that the nalural eonelu.sion, williout close iiHpiiiy, would lie, 
that ‘‘it would have been much better that the colony had not sunk these six 
millions, but tliat they had lived upon the interest, doing nothing.” 

We apprehend that there most be a great fallacy in assimilating a soltle- 
inent, and especially a penal settlement, in a vacant territory, to an estate 
in F-ngland, a civilized country. The profits yielded by capital (to speak 
in approved terms) so invested, must not be estimated by its money-returns. 
Neither is it correct to lake the exports as the measure of the “rent of the 
capital invested in agriculture” in the colony; nor can tlie difference 
between the exports and imports be assumed to be the sum “ Io.st by the 
colony.’' All these would be fundamental errors, if made the indispensa- 
ble basis of Mr. Henderson's arguments. 

He has, however, very accurately exposed some of the source.s of the 
distress felt in the colony, by shewing the impolitic mode in which capital 
has been employed there, whereby colonists with capital have rendered it 
less productive than if they Imd done nothing. 
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- As a remedy for the state of things, resulting from the transposition of 
produce into money, Mr. Henderson suggests the establishment of corn- 
banks, the currency of which should be corn,— that is, instead of promis- 
ing to pay one pound, the bank should agree to pay a bushel of wheat ; 
the operation of this would, he argues, multiply the colonial wealth, and 
regulate the price of labour and of eonimodiiies by an unvarying standard. 
Convict labour, he observes, is dear, because convicts perform little work 
and consume a great deal ; but free labour will become cheaper, as soon as 
the colony can supply its own necessaries, instead of expending real capital 
for them : “ the free man will work for what he may consume, together 
with his share of inerccised produce ; or, in other words, labour is exchanged 
for labour, the profits of the colonists being their share of the production 
over his consumption.*’ 

Wc arc aAvarc that wc do some injury to Mr. Ilenderson’s theory in not 
developing it minutely by the train of facts and arguments which he adduces 
in support of it ; but we have not space for so elaborate an exposition ; and 
we arc convinced that we have said sufiicient to attract to his work the 
attention of those who feel an interest in the subject, and w ho, if uncon- 
vinced, will nevertheless admire the lucid and able manner in which the 
author has treated it. 

Mr. Henderson follows out his theory in the next chapter, wlicrein he 
lays down rules of procedure for the settler. The follow ing picture, in 
wliich he de.scribes the purchaser of a new territory proceeding to locate," 
after being supplied with convicts, provisions, and implements, di.sclosos 
some of the opinions of the author, as to the policy of the existing system, 
and is drawn in a light and pleasing style : — 

We shall choose a morning in spring, the sweetest in the year; our place 
the banks of a dark rolling stream, where our settler and his cstabli.shment 
have bivouacked, for the advantage of the water. A slight .sheet for a lent 
protects them from the midnight dew, and under its scanty canopy are laid 
the settler, his wife, and three children. Notwithstanding the fatigues of the 
preceding stage they have slept but little, and arc now all awake with the first 
dawn of day. The .sky is without a cloud; the air bracing and delightful. 
The notes of the early thru.sh have given place to those of the Derwent mag- 
pie, who, perched on a lofty gum-tree, i.s chaiinting in ricli full notes his 
natural melody. The restle.ss and noi.sy minas are disputing amidst the bright 
yellow blossoms of a neighbouring wattle, w'hile many a smaller warbler i.s 
breathing forth, in cheering tones, hi.s early matins. 

Close by the embers of a waning fire, are seen the figures of four convicts, 
the assigned servants, who are sleeping soundly and undisturbed. They arc 
familiarised to such scenes, — old steady hands, who have passed through many 
a settler ; have known a road-gang or two ; and mayhap a penal .settlement. 
No care occupies their bosoms; to them the present scene has no charms, and 
the future presents to their imagination nothing cither pleasing or alarming. 
These sages have been consigned to the settler, in preference to less expe- 
rienced hands, who might probably have been useless. Near them stands a 
a waggon,, containing, a portion of the furniture and provi.sions of the 
lettler; his sea-stores, iinf)Iements of husbandry, with uselc.ss and useful 
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articles indiscriminately combined. The implements have been purchased at 
the highest price, and include, likewise, many things which the settler could 
have done without ; besides which, as he has to build a house, a number ot* 
instruments, which are required for that purpose, have afterw’ards to be thrown 
aside. 

Feeding in the vicinity are the remains of a flock of sheep, in the purchase 
of ^vhich the settler has been jockied, l)oth as to the price and (juality. llis 
particular friend has, as a great favour, sold him some of his first-woolled ones, 
and only supplied him with the second sort, most of whom are scabby old 
ewes, for whose fleece the owner protested he had received three shillings per 
pound, by the latest return of sales. One-third of these have gone astray 
with another flock, on the road, and it has been deemed at length necessary 
to proceed without them. 

The children ore now dressed, healthy, blooming, and luifqiy ; eager!}' pur- 
suing, in company with the kangaroo hitch, some painted butterfly ; true em- 
blem of their future pursuits. 

The mother is prepariug the breakfast. On the ground arc spread the rem- 
nants of cups and saucers, eked out by tin jugs. A large damper of unleavened 
bread, made of unsifted flour, has been baked on tiic previous evening. The 
tea is hoiiin^t in the kettle, and a sufllcient (juantity of mutton chops arc grill- 
ing on the fire, — too much, in the idea of the uninitiated, for a party of tv/ice 
their luinibers; hut proving, in the clearest terms, that the cares of the emi- 
grants have hud no effect in diminishing their appetites. One convict is assist- 
ing to get ready the breakfast, another has gone to look after the bullocks, a 
third is milking the cows, and a fourth is tending the sheep. So far all is well ; 
a fearful havoc has been made in the mutton chops, with corresponding execu- 
tion on the damper, ere the nuin returns to acquaint them that a pair of the 
working bullocks are missing. In these the settler has been equally fortunate, 
as with his sheep. Having paid for them a proper price, he has found, on his 
departure, that two of them are newly bruken-in steers, which have taken the 
earliest opportunity of regaining their former liberty, and of rejoining their 
companions, the frcc-rangcrs of the forest. 

A settler on tlie road has, however, taken pity on tlic destitute situation of 
the new comer, and has generously supplied him with another pair, for only 
double their proper value. These last, however, probably not understanding 
this arrangciiicnt, have, as in duty bound, returned to their former homes, 
after their first day’s journey. 

While, however, the man is gone in ])ursuit of the deserters, the principal 
hand of the set of convicts approaches the settler, twisting his cap in his hand, 
symptomatic of something wrong. He comc.s to inquire whether master has 
-last night taken out any backa or sugar, because the cases seem, stwi*t curious 
and disordered. On examination, it is found that a poition of those articles 
have indeed been purloined, evidently by a combination of the four, and that, 
most probably, the man de.sp.atchcd for the bullocks has gone likewise to 
convert the proceeds of this into liquor. The settler is seen hlustering, 
threatening, and abusing, while the convicts arc acting with stoical indifference, 
and inwardly enjoying the scene. The settler’s anger, however, gives place to 
prudence, because he well knows he po.ssesses no power to punish them him- 
self, and should lie complain to a magistrate, he would run the chance of 
losing his whole property, since, were they confined on suspicion, he would 
have no one to attend to his flock, his herd, his team ; — he would, in short, be 
left destitute. 
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We shall now take a second view of our acquaintance, after his location on 
his farm. Perhaps the scene is Van Diemen’s Land ; the time is a warm sum- 
mer’s evening. Decked in the remnants of former finery, may be seen the 
mother of the family, who sits nursing another child, being just recovered from 
iier accouchement. I know the hut well, and see it now before me. It is 
divided into two ; in the inner or sleeping apartment, are seen ranged the sup- 
plies for the year, flour, sugar, &c., which require to be locked up. The chil- 
dren’s beds are roughly constructed ; kangaroo skins, over straw, constitute 
the matrass, while blankets or oppossum-skin rugs form the coverlids. In the 
slabs of which the w'alls arc composed, may rj observed small holes for the 
purpose of pointing a musket, in case of siulden attack from the natives or 
bushrangers. The roof is not so close, but riie rays of light, in fine weather, 
and the rain in had, find each of them an easy entrance. The furniture is of 
the rudest description ; forms, supplying the place of two broken chairs, are 
set round a table constructed with posts sunk in the groiinJ, having split boards 
laid over them. By tjie fire are seen several generations of cats, by .some 
means already collected, who are sitting sedately, as becomes u patriarchal 
family, the elder ones apparently pondering over their youthful follies. The 
kangaroo bitch, who has likewise been breeding, would fain take up her quar- 
ters by their side, drawn thither by the sweet scented savour of a huge damper, 
that is now baking in the ashes ; but the fleas, which are already insupportable, 
render her presence by no means desii*able; and she retires to herd with the 
less favoured curs. 

The husband has returned from his daily labours, the furrows of care engra- 
ven on his sun-burnt but healthy countenance, lie carefully deposits bis gun, 
which he carried with him to the plough, to protect himself against the insi- 
dious attacks of the natives, while his children all flock around him, dirty, fat, 
blooming, and noisy. The wife is just making her complaints to the husband, 
that the servant woman has been insolent, and that her conduct has become 
60 intolerable, that she begs him to send her away, rather than be longer 
troubled with her. The Abigail being called for, without waiting the attack, 
presently begins the battle, by abusing the settler and his wife in no measured 
terms ; and on its being arranged that she is to proceed to a magistrate, her 
friend John conies to request a pass to go also, in order to complain that his 
victuals are not good, his slops arc not properly furnished, his work is too 
much, or perhaps tliat he is sick. Thomas, the ploughman, may, for the 
same cause, have adroitly broken the plough, and now likewise rcque.sts leave 
to go to the blacksmith, who lives forty miles distant, to escort his compa- 
nion, to meet his friend, or any other cause ; the plough with the bullocks 
remaining at rest until his return. Or, perhaps, the shepherd may have just 
arrived with the intelligence, that u portion of the flock has, through bis care- 
lessness, strayed upon the uiiinclo.sed ground of his next neighbour, and that 
his friend has been kind enough to .send them to pound, where they will be sold 
on a certain day, to the highest bidder, if the expenses, amounting sometimes 
to the half, or to the whole of their value, be not defrayed within that period. 

Mr. Henderson, with patient and philosophical assiduity, inquire.s ** the 
causes of these things.*' He finds no physical reason why these colonies 
should be thus idle, unimproved, semi-barbarous and groaning under .self- 
constituted burthens/* in whicli, a settler from England, though tran.s- 
plaiited to a country peopled by British subjects, invariably descend.^ 
towards the savage. “ Whatever be the causes,’* he say.s,. the fact ii 
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ptain and undeniable, that the British diameter, in both colonies, is dete- 
riorated ; nor do I jierccivo any probable reason why it should not continue 
still further to retrop-adc." The deterioration of the social character of 
the colonists Mr. Henderson ascribes to the want of care in the {rovorii- 
nient in selecting and adjusting the elements of the society. ‘‘ Govern- 
ineiit,*’ he observes, has raised a competition between two classes, w'hich 
should have been inseparable ; and the effects are felt, not in the increase of 
jiroduction, but in its diminution. A class of men are raised above their 
proper condition, without any previous alteration to prepare and (jualify 
them for such a change. Is it not natural that they should look with a giddy 
eye around, and fre(|uently mistake the meaning of the words, liberty and 
licentiousness ? Why should the government then view, with surprise and 
indignation, those bt iugs, whom they have rendered free and independent, 
when they lind them armed, and ready to attack those from w hom they first 
derived their powers to be injurious, but m lio have omitted, preparatorily, 
to teach them their proper application? By giving small grants of land, 
the kernel of the soil is jiloced in unproductive hands, while the giving 
grants of land at all to an inferior rank, lets loose upon the bettor settler 
a class of men liighly prejudicial to good onler, and who are at all times 
inclined, when they have the power, to consider his property as their pecu- 
liar prey." 'J'lie convicts, lie thinks, might easily bo improved and rendered 
productive by a better mode of management, under a superior system of 
superintendence and of appointment to government-situations in the colony, 
which should be fdled by persons of talent and education, instead of being 
monopolized by mere dependents on the ministry. 

The government, the character, qualifications, and duty of the governor, 
legislation, law.s, and the subordinate objects of administration connected 
M’itli local improvements, the encouragement of scientific pursuits, &c., are 
the matters treated of in the next chapter, and the true theory of coloniza- 
tion, with respect to agriculture, trade, Ac., constitutes the subject of the 
last. 

The Observations on the Natural History of the Colonics contain some 
curious facts in geology, botany, and zoology. Respecting the organic 
remains found deposited in limestone, he obscives ; — 

These are observed in various situations : first, in red earth ; secondly, in 
red rock ; thirdly, in a volcanic sort of earth, intermixed with other alluvial 
matter; and fourthly, cxpo.scd alone upon the limestone rock. In whichever 
of these positions they may, however, be detected, they at all times evince 
an inclination to form strata. The bones arc of different descriptions, varying 
from such as might be supposed to have been shortl}*^ since deposited, to such 
as have acquired the character of stone, in consequence of the influence of 
stalactic waters. They arc met with of all sizes; but each size of bone dis- 
plays a tendency to arrange itself along with others, which had originally pos- 
sessed a similar specific gravity. Those found in greatest abundance appeared 
to me to have belonged to the rat, oppossum, duck, and to the smaller varieties 
of the kangaroo. 

These strata have no reference whatever to the genera ; they arc merely ar- 
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ranged according to their specific gravity and their resistance to the current. 
Thus, ducks* and oppossums’ bones are always found mixed together. Some- 
times the smaller ones lie above, sometimes under, the larger ones, varying in 
particular situations; but they always display a disposition to separate from 
one another. In the Wellington cave, the siiiuller sized bones are generally 
placed above the larger ones. Again ; where the bones are least stratified, 
they are most commonly found in fragments, as if they had been forced into 
their present position by some violent or irregular impulse. The crania of 
the larger animals arc always flattened, as if compressed during their recent 
state by some heavy weight. I have never yet discovered a complete pelvis 
of a large animal, nor the head of a duck, nor the mandible of a bird ; the 
claws of these arc, however, observed in abundance, more particularly in red 
vock. The respective situations of these bones may perhaps be better under- 
stood from the remarks I have now to make regarding the caves at Borcc and 
Wellington. 

The great cave at Borce is situated on the edge of a tolerably strong stream, 
which flows to the northward. Another rivulet pierces the limestone, passing 
through it under ground for about 200 3’ards, after which it re-appears, and 
joins the principal stream. The cave, into which the water has thus found an 
opening, is exten.sivc and lofty, having numerous smaller ones ramifying from 
each side. On entering it, from the greater stream, we found an immense 
number of the lesser bones composed of those of rats, kangaroo rats, and 
small birds, &c. All these were exposed on the bare surface of the rock, and 
in the course of a small stalactic spring, having its origin in the roof of the 
cave, whose utmost height at that place might have been about GO feet. I 
conceive that the general elevation, at this part of the limestone, above the 
surface of the stream, may average about 80 feet. These bones were evidently 
brought thither by the above spring, which had likewise washed a portion of 
tWem within the highest flood mark. This last was about 8 feet above the 
average height of the current. I therefore concluded, that they were still 
filtering through the roof, which is covered with that peculiar red earth, which 
contains the largest quantity of organic remains. The bones shewed a ten- 
dency to form strata ; all the crania, for instance, being detained in one place, 
wherever a fragment of the rock, or other substance, hud obstructed their 
progress. I was at first doubtful whether to consider them us antediluvian 
productions, so perfect and recent did they appear to be ; and 1 therefore con- 
jectured, that they must have been brought from the same unknown source, 
which had supplied materials for the more ancient deposit in the red earth ; 
and should a similar catastrophe again occur, that they were preparing to form 
another stratum of a similar but more recent descn[)tion. Upon further exa- 
mination, however, 1 was afterwards led to consider these as likewise of 
antediluvian origin. 

Proceeding higher up, towards the termination of some of the numerous 
apartments, and more particularly, where one of these led, by a small aper- 
ture, into another, we found a diflerent set of bones. These were arranged 
itk the same manner as the others, but were of a larger size ; they chiefly con- 
usted of ducks, small kangaroo, and oppossums’ bones. They were deposited 
far above the highest flood mark, and were combined with a very light, soft, 
seemingly volcanic dust ; but which had evidently been brought into its pre- 
sent situation by means of a stream of water. The larger bones and the 
different crania were generally separate, and none of a greater size than those 
of an oppossiim coiild be here discovered. This was about half* way up the 
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whole elevation, and throughout the smaller caves which branched off from 
the larger one, and at similar heights, the same phenomena were remarked. 

At the top of this cave, which was, at this place, perhaps 80 feet in height, 
and under the roots of an old corijaum tree, I discovered splinters of a bone 
of the large amphibious animal, the same as that Arst found at Wellington, 
and which must have been of the size of a bullock, but possessed of much 
greater strength ; in addition to these, there were likewise bones of the larger 
species of kangaroo. In a similar situation, broken within a crevice of the 
rock, I found a part of the thigh-bone of the emu ; and deep down a perpen- 
dicular well or cave, were deposited the bones of animals of the size of the 
largest kinds of kangaroos. 

All the bones found in the W'ellington cave are cither mixed with the red 
earth, or are enclosed in red rock; some few, indeed, are also adhering to the 
older rock, by means of stalactic cement ; but this will afterwards appear to 
form no proper exception. The cave is elevated about 70 or 80 feet above a 
river, named the Bell, which Hows nortlnvard through the valley until it joins 
the Macquarie. The red rock, containing bones, is to be found upon the 
surface outside, and nia}^ be traced there for a consiilcrablc extent. The rock, 
however, is so bard, that little use, as to ascertaining the genera of the ani- 
mals, can be made of the remains found in it, although they arc there in great 
abundance ; it is therefore only where they have been enclosed in the soft 
earth, that the specimens have as yet been collected. All the bones arc much 
broken, as if they bad been brought thither by a strong impetus; this is equally 
the case whether they are found in or out of the cave. Outside, the bones 
arc deposited in one rocky stratum, which lies deeper towards the top than the 
bottom of the ascent ; thereby indicating a disposition to the horizontal. The 
smaller bones arc in greater abundance than those belonging to larger animals. 
At the period when a portion of this stratum had been Arst introduced into 
the cave, it is evident that the above-mentioned red rock was then in a state 
of soft earth. It would also a{)pear, that the caves had been at one time quite 
full of this earth, although it has now subsided into a minute part of its ori- 
ginal volume ; this will, therefore, easily account for the hones being found 
adhering to the roof, as has already been mentioned. 

Within the cave, the smaller bones are found on the surface, in a tolerably 
thick crust, which is almost entirely composed of them ; this remark is equally 
applicable whether the sub-stratum is red earth or red rock. The largest bones 
are generally found in the deepest places; also separate or solitary; but they 
are most abundant wherever one apartment communicates by a low narrow 
opening into another. The red rock, within the cave, must have likewise 
been formed after the deposition of the bones ; and the most entire of the 
latter are those which must have last descended. The bones have evidently 
been broken previous to their introduction into the cave ; since I have never 
observed a single instance in which the remaining portion of the fractured 
bone has been found in the vicinity of the other, this remark is likewise ap - 
plicable to those which lie without the cave. The larger bones arc here more 
intermixed with the smaller ones than in any other situation in which they 
have hitherto been discovered. 

In zoology, we have only space to notice Mr. Henderson’s remarks upon 

the noblest and last of the mammalia inhabiting tliese countries,” — man; 

However degraded his general character may appear to us, he still seems to 
mark, as from a distinct point, the relative progress which other nations have 
effected in civilization and improvement. When two species of any other 
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animal are found in different situations* slightly varying from one another ; arid 
when brought again into the same situation* gradually assimilating, and without 
difficulty fonning hybrids, we are apt to consider them as having originated 
from a common stock ; but that their characters have been subsequently modv* 
hed by food, climate, or any other peculiar circumstance. It has already been 
mentioned, that the country-born offspring of Europeans evince a tendency to 
a fairer colour of skin, eyes, and hair, than that possessed by their respective 
parents. Now we can observe no such corresponding tendency amongst the 
aborigines ; but rather the reverse. These are all of a dark copper colour, 
which is rather found to be increased by the cold produced by a higher latitude* 
The inhabitants of Van Diemen’s Land arc slightly darker* coloured than those 
of Port Jackson ; and considerably more so than those in the interior of New 
South Wales, where greater extremes of temperature are prevalent. It is 
likewise reported, that there arc certain tribes, considerably to the northward 
of these, who possess a much fairer complexion than even the inhabitants of 
the Indian islands. 

The aborigines of Van Diemen’s Land arc, how'cver, distinguished from 
those of New South Wales by their possessing the woolly hair of the African ; 
but;, at the same time, the form and expression of the countcnaiMre so resemble 
those of the former country, and their manners and customs so nearly approx* 
Imatc together, that one cannot but feel convinced that both these countries 
must have been indebted to similar sources for their coloured populations. 
Reasoning from the above, and admitting a slight resemblance of the natives 
of Van Diemen’s Land to some of the Cafre tribes on the Mozambique coasts, 
it seems to me more probable, that this peculiarity in the hair rather origi* 
nates from difference in food, climate. See. than from the intermixture of the 
African with the aborigines of New South Wales. This is likewise somewhat 
supported by there being no tribe, or individuals composing part of a tribe, fn 
Van Diemen’s Land, who have been hitherto found with the smooth black hair 
of the Asiatic. 

We possess likewise some evidence, even amongst the human race, which 
would rather tend to indicate, that when similar species, whose distinctions 
solely depended upon climate, &c., were again brought into favourable situa- 
tions, they would each evince a disposition to approximate to one another. 
The Portuguese is a hybrid betwixt the European and the Moor; hut incon- 
sequence of climate, and repeated intermixture with the former, they retain 
scarce any resemblance to their African progenitors, while continuing to reside 
in their native country. They have, however, been imported into the southern 
parts of Hindostan, where, after intermixture in the first place with its natives, 
they have remained in certain places a distinct tribe, intermarrying only amongst 
themselves, for nearly two centuries past. The consequence has been, that 
they have not only become darkcr-colourcd than the natives of that country, 
but their countenances have also assumed as strong a similitude to the African 
as to the original inhabitants of Hindostan ; even their hair, in some cases, 
would appear to be similarly affected. With regard to the facility of forming 
hybrids, I should be inclined to state, from my own observation, that the off- 
spring of the pure-blooded European intermixing with the pure-blooded 
natives of Hindostan did not average above one-half of what would be pro- 
duced by a similar number of the inhabitants of either of their respective 
countries ; and although I am not aware that the same remark can be extend- 
ed to Africa, I have reason to believe that it will be found perfectly applicable 
both to New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land. 
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Notwithstanding their present degraded situation, however, there is no evi- 
dence of any inferiority in the primitive organization of the mental faculties 
of the infant. True, it is found that when a native child, after having passed 
11 very few years with its parents, is attempted to be subjected to the restric- 
tions of civilized society, he will probably' embrace the Arst favourable oppor- 
tunity of returning to his former companions. Still this fact only proves the 
powerful effects of Arst impressions, and the dcepM'ooted consequences result- 
ing from the earliest education ; indeed it might be productive of advantage to 
the future generation, were the information derived from this solitary instance 
more deeply appreciated. As might be anticipated, from a perusal of the Arst 
part of this work, the present subject has hitherto been but little investigated ; 
it has, however, I believe, been satisfactorily proved, that the half- cast child 
between the native and European, when subjected to similar and carl}' educa- 
tion, evinces no degree of inferiority to the oAsprings of the pure-blooded 
European, in the gradual devclopcmcnt of his several mental faculties.. 

Mr. Henderson had an opportunity of giving information respecting their 
religious notions, and he has ascertained that tin gen (phallic symbol), 

in its original interpretation, still composes part of the w’orship of the natives 
of Ibis country.’' 1 Ic adds that the words employed by a native to explain 
his meaning on this point would have expressed nearly a similar signiAcalion 
in the language commonly spoken in Hindustan. The dialects of the New 
South Wales tribes resemble, in the termination of words, tlic Malay, and 
to the northward, they contain terms generally current in India. The native 
tunes, Mr. Henderson states, ‘‘ perfectly correspond with those at present 
common in Hindustan; evincing, in this respect, a much nearer resemblance 
to the inhabitants of that country, than could be now recognized amongst 
either their personal language or their customs." 

These theories we consider to constitute the least valuable part of Mr. 
Henderson’s work. Analogies, in respect to manners and superstitions, 
between tlic practices of rude people, or between tliose of a rude and a 
cultivated nation, arc mostly of a fanciful nature, the discoverer being often 
imposed upon by his own imagination. During Mr. Henderson’s visit to 
Van Diemen’s Jjaiid, one of the newspapers of tlie colony,* reported his 
discovery of the remains of a temple, wliich he considered to be of Hindu 
origin," and which discovery was to ‘‘throw a new and unexpected light" 
upon the origin of the '^rasniarians ! We liiui nothing of this discovery 
in the work before as. Air. Henderson has given the ground-plan of a 
“ temple," as he terms it, that is, a long avenue of trees, witli rude 
carving u|>on them, whicli lie visited in New' South Wales, but which he 
docs not venture to identify with a temple of Hindu origin. Dreams of this 
nature too frequently deceive men of learning, w'hose fancy is suffered to 
escape from the fetters of the judgment; and hence it is that, in Engliind, 
wc have mounds of rubbish converted into ancient breastworks, and old 
road marks canonized as Uoinaii mile stones. 

• 'Vlic Hobart TvU'ti Cvurier of Sevtciiibcr 4th IKkl. 
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MORAL SYSTEM OF THE CHINESE. 

THE CHUNG-YUNG. 

As it is probable that our intercourse with the Chinese nation will be en- 
larged by the removal of the restrictions upon British trade with Chinn, those 
who resort thither ought to possess a more accurate and intimate acquaintance, 
than can be acquired from ordinar}^ books of reference, with the moral s^^stcni 
of Confucius, which, to a very considerable extent, still governs the civilization 
and manners of the people of China. With the view of furnishing this desi- 
deratum, we have translated, from the late M. Remiisat’s version,* accom- 
panied by the original, with which it has been compared, the C/iung-^iaig, one 
of the ^e^thooy or four books, containing the moral system of the Chinese. 

The Sze^shoo are the works of the four principal disciples of Confucius, 
compiled from lessons received from their master, whose words they occasion- 
ally cite. 

The first book, entitled Ta-heoy or ‘great study,* turns on the necessity of 
self-government, prior to endeavouring to enlighten the people and to govern 
empires. The first chapter is by Confucius himself ; the rest are glosses upon 
this portion. 

The second is the Chitng-^ungy * Invariable Middle,* by a grandson of 
Confucius. It treats, as will be seen, of various branches of ethics, and par- 
ticularly of the Chung, ‘ middle,* or ‘ medium,’ a term of abstract meaning, 
by which Chinese moral writers understand virtuous conduct emphatically, 
and that part of wisdom which consists in preserving oneself from all excess. 
'‘That which is not devious,” a commentator observes, “is called chiiug ; 
that which does not change is called yitng ; the middle is the right way of the 
universe ; in variableness is the tmu , — fixed reason, or natural law.” 

The third book is the Lun-yu, * Discourse,’ which consists of moral dis- 
courses, apophthegms and philosophical discussions between Confucius and 
his disciples. 

The fourth bears the name of the author, Mang-tsze, or Mencius, the next 
philosopher of eminence after Confucius. It consists of discussions upon 
moral topics between Mang-tsze ami certain illustrious personages of lii.s lime. 

In the Chung^yung, however, which >vas written four centuries before Christ, 
the morals of the Chinese sage are sy.stcinatized ; it is profound, though often 
obscure ; its sentiments are frequently striking, and it ranks the author with 
Marcus Aurelius and Epictetus. 

THE CIIUNG-YUNG. 

Chapter /.-—The order established by heaven is called nature (sing) ; that 
which conforms to nature is called law (taou) ; the establishment of the law 
fs called instruction (keaou). The law cannot vary the thickness of a hair; 
If it could vary, it would be no longer law. Hence the wise man watches 
with respect over what he secs not, and thinks with fear on what he hears not* 
There arc things which are not seen, because they are hidden ; others elude 
us by their subtlety. Hence the wise man watches over what is most secret 
in himself Before joy, anger, sorrow, and gaiety are born in the soul, it is in 
the state called the middle or medium /f when these emotions are raised and 
have all attained a just measure, this la what is termed the equilibrium. The 

* Notka des MSS^du mi, tom. x. 

t Mien Si sb rtS. akkh r'ov^h Arist. 'O Mien (itos f^iknerot. lb, 

' t%tus e»C medium vitiorum ct utrinque rcductum. Hor. 
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medium is the grand base of the universe; the equilibrium is its universal way, 
(law or rule). When the medium and equilibrium are in perfection, heaven 
niul earth arc tranquil; all things take their increase therefrom.^ 

Chap. II. — The philosopher (Confucius) said : “ the wise man holds invariably 
(perseveres in) the ineclium ; the vulgarf violate it.” 

The wise man holds invariably the medium, and always guards it by his 
wisdom ; vulgar men have also a medium, which they hold ; but, by their cor- 
ruption, they fear not to violate it. 

Chap. III. — Kung-ts/e (Confucius) said : “ Oh, what a sublime thing is the 
invariable medium 1 But, for a long time past, how few men have known how 
to retain it !” 

Chap. IV. — Kung-tsze said : “ I know wherefore the way (/^om) of virtue is 
so little frequented ; enlightened or instructeil men overpass it ; the ignorant 
do not reach it. 1 know why the w'ay of virtue is so little illustrated ; .the wise 
overpass it, and those without strength do not reach it.” 

Amongst men, there is no one who does not eat and drink ; few arc there 
who know how to discern and discriminate tastes. 

Chap. V. — Kung-tsze said : “ What a misfortune that the way of virtue is 
not more frequented !”4: 

Chap. VI. — Kung-tsze said ; “ How great was the prudence of the emperor 
Shun ! Shun loved to consult and examine the most trifling replies of those 
around him : he concealed the bad and published the good : accepting the two 
sorts of opinions (the extremes), he employed the middle for his people. By 
these means it was that he became the great Shun.” 

Chap. VII. — Kung-tsze said : “ A man who says ‘ I am enlightened (or wise),* 
finds him.self soon met with a rebiiflT; he is driven into a thousand nets, 
and falls into all sorts of snares which it is impossible for him to avoid. A 
man who says * 1 iirn enlightened,’ if he chooses the medium, cannot keep it 
for the s|)uce of a moon. 

Chap. VIII. — Kung-tsze said : “ Hwuy}) was truly a man ; choosing the 
invariable medium, when he succeeded in securing a virtue, he devoted himself 
to it with pertinacity, cherished it in his heart and never parted with it more.” 

Chap. IX. — Kung-tsze said : “ Empires and kingdoms may be governed, 
titles and wealth may be refused, naked swords may be trampled on — all these 
things are easier than to retain the invariable medium.” 

Jf.— Tsze-loo|| consulted Kung-tsze on the force (^wwg, ‘strength, 
courage, fortitude’) of the soul.t Kung-tsze said: “Is it the force of the 
soul of southern countries, of the north, or of your own (i. e. of no climate), 
of which you would speak ? To have capacity and docility for instruction, to 
be not too severe towards criminals, is the force of soul of southern countries, 
and to which the wise attach themselves. To sleep on iron and on the skins 
of* beasts,^* to know how to die without repugnance, is the force of soul of 
% 

♦ •* The * nourishment or siistentation of the thousand giwd things,* for the course of events in the 
universe,** observes M. Rdmusat, ** is a phrase very frequently cmployetl by Chinese philosophers, who, 
though prejudice or policy, delight to represent the order of the natural universe as powerfully In- 
fluenced hy. moral causes.** 

t Seaou-jlH, * little men,' op))oscd to Keung-tsze, * great men,* i. e. sages. In the language of the 
(Jonfucian school, the former means * vulgar.* 

^ The words ** What a misfortune I” do not occur in the original, which has merely ** The taou not 
often used !**— with a sign of an exclamation of grief. ' 

§ A disciple of Confucius, whom he mucli loved, and whose premature death the philosopher never 
ceased to deplore. 

B One of the chief disciples of Confucius, celebrated for his courage and bodily strength. 

^ Force Bufilcient to retain the ** invariable medium.** 

** The commentators understand, matt and warlike weapons. ^ « ^ 
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countries, and to which the brave attach themselves.* But 'what 
ibree is that of the wise men, who can live in fieace with ull men, without 
exhibiting the mobilitj of water,^ and to remain amongst them firm and incor- 
ruptible 2 W(mt force is that of the wise man, (i. e. the fortitude independent 
of cliniate),^who, ^heii his country is flourishing and well-gpverned, knows 
how tOjtprevent himself from becoming puffed up and corrupt ; who, when his 
country is without laws and without virtues, knows how to continue imnfov&- 
/ah^tUl deadi !” 

Kung-tsze said: To seek after obscure things, (i. e, to endea- 
know what cannot be known), and to do extraordinary acts in order to 
nguished in times to come, is a conduct which I should not wish to 
pufiml^. The wise man takes the path of virtue and pursues it ; to trcod half- 
way a slippery path, and then to stop, is a thing I would not do. The wise man 
cdbfbrnis to the invariable medium : to fly the age, to sufler without regret, to 
bd neglected and unknown by mankiiul, is what a saint alone can bear.”J 

XII . — The way {taoUy rule or law) of the wise is arduous and ob- 
.SQure.S Men and women, however ignorant (rude, uneducated), may attain 
Co knowledge ; but, be a person ever so enlightened {.shingy naturally intelli- 
gent),|| he cannot reach the summit of knowledge ; there will always remain 
•omething of which he is ignorant. Men and women, however weak they 
be, may make some progress in the path of virtue ; but though w e be ever so 
-%iUghtened, we cannot reach the summit, and there will ever remain things 
wb cannot accomplish. Thus, vast as are heaven and eurtli, there are yet in 
them things which man may attempt to understand. This is why we say, 
«(>eaking of the greatness of the true sage, that the world cannot contain it ; 
jind speaking of the subtlety of this virtue, that the world cannot divide it. 
The Book of Poetry (the She-king) says 


The bird Yuen (or Fung-ying) penetrates into the heavens, and the fish plunges 
into the abyss. 

This implies, that virtue appears in the lowest things as well as in the most 
aublime. The way (laou) of the wise man has its origin in the common class 
of men and women, whence, ri.sing to sublimity, it manifests itself in heaven 
tktiU oil earth.’* 

^ CAap. XIII. — Kung-tsze said : The law {taou) is not removed from men : 
they form a law remote from them,! that should not be denominated taou. 
' Ijbe Book of Poetry (the Shc-king) says 

When we cutout a sleeve, the model is not far off. 


He who takes a sleeve, in order to cut out another by it, looks at it and exa- 
mines it on all sides ; it is still a little way off. Thus a wise man governs man- 
kind after man, and confines himself to directing them to good. He who is i{in- 
t(^e and vigilant to do nothing to others which he would not that th|y should 
to him, is not far from the taou. What he does not wish should be done to 

* By the force of soul of southern countries, the commentators understand gentleness, whereby the 
^faults of mankind are corrected by clemency, patience and Indulgence, not by flrinness, which departs 
flgom 8ei(,erity and straightforwardness of purpose belonging to a wise man. The force of northern 
.countries seems to be firmpessand resolution. 

t LU|raU]r» ** without flowing away,” i. e. borne away by passion or Interest. 

‘ !|^iiNhe Lun-pu, C^fucius says: To be unknown of men and yet not to be vexed thereat, Is 
I'^psrtof wiwmSi ?*; ’ 

ilt,*’'^ys tne gloss, ** beewse of Its extent ^pbscur#, because of the subtlety of its nature.” 
tin the Coafneian books m signify hdly or perfectly wise. Confucius himself is celled Sten- 

^ saVi thnitfo is (referring to an antecedent chute),. ■« which consisted in asking thliiii 
doping eijEKffBh^ billons, wmdd be remote Ate 
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him, let him not himself do to others.* Of the four rules of the sage, I 
(Confucius) cannot yet observe a single one. Wliat we have a right to expect 
from a son, that he should be entirely submissive to his father, I have not yet 
been able to perform. What is expected from a subject, that he should serve 
his master faithfully, I do not yet practise. What is re(juircd of a younger 
brother, that he be submissive to the cider, I have not yet fulfilled. What is 
exacted from a friend, that he prefer his friend to everything, I have not yet 
sufficiently put into practice. Constant exercise of these virtueS‘5 continital 
circumspection in words; to fail not to use every effort when there are things 
not sufficiently practised ; not to give way to the use of superfluous discoursjej to“ 
make words correspond vvith actions, and actions with words, — in doing all thisa 
how is it that the wise man cannot be solidly virliioiis (sincere and perfect)?” 

Chap. XIV. — The wise man acts in a manner becoming his station, and de- 
sires nothing beyond it. If rich and honoured, he acts like a rich and 
honoured man ; if poor and despised, he acts like a poor and despised man ; 
if a foreigner (c. ‘ harharian’), he acts like a foreigner; if unfortunate and 
suffering, he acts like the unfortunate and the sntfering. In no case and no 
situation is the wise man discontented with his lot. If he is exalted in dignity, 
he oppresses not his inferiors ; if in a subordinate rank, he forgets not himself 
in the presence of his superiors. lie regulates liimsclf and expects notliing 
from others. Above himself, he never mnrinnrs against heaven ; below him- 
self, he is never bitter against mankind. Tims, the wise man, always the 
same, aw'aits the commands of heaven ; whilst the vulgar plunge into a thou- 
saiul perils in search of happiness at any co.st. Kung*ts7.e said : “ the archer 
resembles the wise man; when he inis.scs the mark, he ponders within himself 
what can be the cause.” 

Chap. XV. — The way of the sage may be comp.arcd to that of a traveller, 
who begins near and then gets farther off; it may be compared to that of one 
mounting upon an elevated [)lace from a low position. The Book of Poetry 
(the She-king) says : — 

A wife* and cliildrc'ii, wlio love each other and are iniitiinlly attached, are like the 
drum, the shih and the kltin. 

If brothers live in union, they are iiappy and gay tlirongli their concord. 

From good order in thy family springs the iiappiness of thy wife and thy children. 

Kung-tsze said: “ Happy are the parents, who thus enjoy the piety (love and 
obedience) of their children !” 

Cfaip. XVI. — Kiing-tsze said: “ How sublime arc the virtues oflT the genii 
and spirits! We look at them, and see them not; we listen to them, and do 
not understand them ; united to the substance of things, they cannot be sepa- 
rated therefrom. They are the cause that men, throughout the universe, pu- 
rify theuj^selvcs, and clothe themselves in festive habits to ofTcr sacrifice. 
They are diffused like waves of the ocean above us, on our right hand and on 
our left.*!* The She^king says : — 

Tho presence of the spirit to whom we offer sacrifice cannot be perceived ; 

The less perceptible will it be if we honour him negligently. 

» This golden rule of our Saviour it is curious tti find in a CMiiiiese autlior who UvchI some centuries 
before him. Tlie words *' watctiful to do nothing to others which he would hot that they should do to 
him,” is rendered with inexpressible energy, in the original, by a single character, shoo, compouijlded 
of woman, mouth, and heart. ' ; % 

I This passage, as M. R^musat remarks, comes closely to the doctrine of the entities, virtualities^ 

and other abstractions of the metaphysiraUchools. 
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Tliis SLilitilty which manifests itself, this triuh which cannot be concealed, arc 
like the taou of the wise man.” 

Chap. Xr//.— Kung-tsze said: “What admirable filial piety was that of 
Slum ! IJis virtue was that of a saint; his dignity was the imperial throne; 
his wealth, whatsoever is between the four seas. He performed imperial 
sacrifices to his ancestors, and his posterity honoureil him as their grandfather. 
Thus, by his great virtue, he obtained his dignity, his wealth, his fame,' and 
the long duration of his life. Thus heaven, in the production of things, docs 
not fail to regulate the increase it gives by their qualities; it sustains and 
nourishes the tree which stands and destroys that which is thrown down. The 
Book of Poetry (the Shc-Icinir) says : — - 

Praise and love to the virtuous man ! Glory, glory to his virtue ! 

He gives to the people, he gives to mankind, what belongs to them. 

He derives his wealth from heaven. 11 is orders are to preserve and to protect : 

And heaven multiplies its favours. 

Yes ; a man of such great virtue is worthy of command.” 

Cha^). A’'/'///.“Knng-tsze j-aid : “ If there was ever a man exempt from 
grief, it was Wan-wang;* his father was Wang-ke, and W^oo-wung was his son ; 
what the fatlier began w'as completed by his son. Woo-wang accomplished 
the undertaking of Tae-wang (father of Wang ke), Wang-kc, and Wan-wang* 
He put on but once the robe of war, and that was to cont|ucr the empire. 
His name was never obscured in the iinivcr.se ; his dignity was that of an em- 
peror; his wealth, whatever is between the four seas. Ho testified his respect 
towards his ancestors by sacrifices, and his posterity testified their love by 
their attentions. Woo-wang was old when he obtained the empire.f Chow- 
kung (younger brother and successor of Woo-wang) perfected what had been 
begun by the virtues of Wan-wang and Woo-wang. He conferred the title of 
king upon his ancestors Tae-wang and Wang-ke, and sacnficed to them accor- 
ding to the imperial riles. The use of these ceremonies extended amongst the 
tributarie.s anil the grandees, and as far as the magistrates and |jeople. If the 
father had been one of the grandees and the .son was a magistrate, tlic latter 
performed funeral rites to the former as to a grandee, and tlicn sacrificed to 
him as a magistrate. If the latter had licen a magi.slrate and the son was a 
grandee, the latter performed funeral rites to the former as a magi.strate and 
then sacrificed to him as a grandee. The mourning of a year extended to the 
grandees ; that of three years to the emperor; the mourning for a father did 
not differ on account of rank or ba.scness, but was the same for all.” 

'■* Father of the foiirc'.c r of Ihr* third (t’howl dynasty, 
f 'Phe glc.cs s^ys : •• He obtained the order of heaven to he eii’.peror.*' 

r 77/6* remainder next month.\ 


HISTORICAL RECORDS OF CHINA. 

The Chinese have had, from time immcinorial, authentic, that is, official, iikstorical 
records, which are transmitted from prince to prince. “ The manner in which these 
historical records are kept is as follows: ministers, who hold the office of historio- 
graphers and daily attendants on the ^ourt, write tlicir accounts of public transactions 
and remarks on the conduct of the emperor and those employed by him, and place 
these accounts in a closely-scalcd box. For the preservation of these records, they are 
^ired and dusted, as appears by a late Imperial edict in the Pekin GaxeUCf 
yi|^intLng%ur high officers to dust, and expose to the sun, the true rccord.s.’' 
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MOl'L'SSII. STATIONS. 
No. XII. — JMoNUHvn. 


BKFonr. our coiujursls in India had extended themselves throujjhoiit the 
whole of I liiuloostaii, iMont^hyr, which in the time of the Moo-huls was 
consTclorcd a |)lnce of ^reat importiince, formed one of the principal mili- 
tary stations of the Rrilish army. While it was selected for the depot for 
amninnition, since removed to Allahabad, it enjoyed all the hnnours of a 
frontier-fortress ; 1ml, in e()nse(|iionee of tlie immense portion of territory 
which now divides it Irom tlie lioimdari<'s of our possessions, it has been 
sullered to tall into decay. A few invalided soldiers ejarrison the disman- 
tled citadel, vrhieh lias been turned into an asylum for lunatics belonj»ing to 
ilie native army, and a (h‘j)bt for military clotiiinix, tho tailors in the noi^h- 
bonrliood bi'ini;' considered particularly expert. 

Moniihyr stands njmn a rocky piomonlory aliuttinj;* into the (Jan«;es, and 
the walls of the fort, raised upon a sharp an^le, Iiave a fine cliect : the 
point on whieh they slami, when tlie rivm* is lull and the eurrent slron*^, 
renders l!i(' navii';ation <!illieult and d.in'jvrous to bo:it.«, whieh can only pass 
A\ith a favourable win;!, and run |:r< :it risk of beiiiL;' driven anainst the 
roeks, '.rhe (Janies at this place is extremely wide, aj'.pearini;’ almost like 
a sea; and vessels beinp; often detained by contrary winds at the ‘;;hauls of 
Monpliyr, wlum a chanoe takes jilace, the whole surface of the water is 
covered with barks of every description. 1’he distance from Calcutta is 
about 27fl miles, and nolhinfr can exceed the beauty of the situation, l^he 
remains of the fort are very striking; ; the plain is diversilied by ridpes of 
rock richly wooded, and upon some of the most favourable sites the Euro- 
pean residents have erected tliose palace-like houses, whicii pivo a re^’a! air 
to the splendid landsca])es of IJeiii^al. ’I'lie native town is irrei»-ular, and in 
many parts extremely pictiiiescjiie, several of the ba/aars slrelehini^ in lon^ 
lines beneath the umbrap;eous shelter of inagnifiecnt i^roves. Attlio south 
and eastern pates of the fort there are streets, comjmsed of brick houses, 
sufiiciently wide for carria<res to pa.ss ; Imt the remaiiuler euiisists of scat- 
tered d\vellinp:.s, chiolly built of mud. The place of worsliij) in most repute 
amonp:st the Maliommedans is tlie monument of iVer Shall i iohauni, wliich 
is held in parent reverence by all classes of the people, the Hindoos mnkin«- 
fre(|uent olferinns at the shrine of this saint, so highly is his memory vene- 
rated liiroupliout the dislriet. A considerable trade is carried on at Monphyr, 
from the manufactories of the place ; the workmen possess considerable 
skill, and construct palaiupiins, lOuropcan carriages, and furniture, in a very 
creditable manner. Under the inspection of persons well ae({uainte(l with 
these arts, they can produce goods of a very superior description, and at an 
astonishingly low price, A well-carved, high-backed arni-cliair, with a 
split cane seat, was obtained I»y the writer for six rupees (12s.). The 
clothing lor the army is made here; and it is celebrated for its shoes, both 
of the native and European forms. But the most famous of its manufac- 
tures is that of the blacksmiths, who work up steel and iron into a great 
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variety of forms : these goods are coarse, and not of the very best descrip- 
tion ; but they are useful, especially to the natives, and remarkably cheap* 
Double-barrelled guns are sold for thirty-two rupees each, rifles at thirty, 
and table knives and forks at six rupees per dozen. Upon the arrival of a 
budgerow at Monghyr, the native venders of almost innumerable commodi- 
ties repair to the, waterside in crowds, establishing a sort of fair upoirthe 
spot. Cages fdlcd with specimens of rare birds from the hills, or with the 
more interesting of the reptiles, su<*h as chanieieons ; chairs, tables, work- 
boxes, baskets, and cutlery of all kinds, arc brought down to tempt the 
new arrivals, and few boats pass up the river, having strangers to the 
country on board, without furnishing customers to these industrious people. 
Young men, especially, who Jiave not supplied themselves with the chef' 
dwvvres of Egg or Manton, risk the loss of life or limb by the purchase 
of rifles for tiger-shooting, wliich, to inexperienced eyes, have a very fair 
appearance, being only rather slight in the stock and weak and irregular in 
the screws. It is perhaps safest to confine the purchases to iron goods of 
native construction ; spears, which are necessary articles in the upper 
country, arc of the best kind, and arc sold at twenty annas (about Js. 4d.) 
each ; an inferior sort may be obtained for feurtoon annas ; and the ungee- 
tahsj iron tripods in which charcoal is burned, are excellent. The only 
things that are wanting to improve tlie quality of the steel arc a superior 
method of smelting, and a higher degree of labour bestowed on the anvil : 
the guns are not warranted not to burst, and it is not very difficult either to 
break or to bond tlic knives. The art has been followed in IMonghyr from time 
immemorial, the Vulcan of the Hindoo mythology having been suj)posed to 
have set up his forge at this place. Since the importation of hbiropeaii 
fashions, a vast number of new articles liavc been introduced into the shops 
of the natives ; tea-kettles, tea-trays, toasting-forks, saucepans, and other 
culinary vessels unknown in the kitcliens of the Moslem or Hindoo, are 
exhibited for sale, and both the ghaut, when vessels are passing up and 
down, and the bazaars, jjresent a very lively scene, from the variety of the 
commodities and the gay costumes of the people. In the changes which 
are now taking place in British India, Monghyr will, in all probability, be 
made to rival »Shcflield or Birmingham in its manufactures ; and it is ratlier 
extraordinary that no l^mropoan cutler or gunsmith has yet been tempted to 
open a shop in this place. TJiere ivould be no difficulty in rendering native 
workmen quite equal to those of England; and as the prejudices formerly 
entertained by the Anglo-Indian community against the imitation of Euro- 
pean manufactures by Jess- practised hands is fast giving way, the guns and 
knives of Monghyr would be as much sought after us the saddles and harness 
of Cawnporc. 

The fort of Monghyr occupies a large portion of ground, and though no 
longer affording any idea of a place of defence, is both striking and orna- 
mental. It has not, like Allaliabad, been ever modernized, or adapted to 
the prevailing system of warfare, but retains all its Asiatic character. 
Within the walls there is a plain of considerable extent, sprinkled witii some 
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majestic trees, and having two large tanks of water, the most considerable 
covering a couple of acres. The part which faces the river commands a 
splendid view, the distance being bounded by the ranges of the Rajmhal 
and C^urruckporc hills, wliicli embay the Ganges on either side. 

In addition to tlie invalided soldiers of tlic inativc army, there are a few 
Eurc^)ean veterans settled in Monghyr, pensioners of tlie Company, who 
have relinquished all thoughts of home, and are content to spend the re- 
mainder of their days in the country which they entered in early youth. 
They have the choice of residence at four stations, Monghyr, Buxar, 
Chunar, or Moorshedabad ; and the latter, it is said, is selected by the 
disreputable characters amongst these old soldiers, v\’ho are, however, 
sometimes very capricious, changing frequently before they can satisfy them- 
selves which is the best and most agreeable retreat for their declining years. 
Oflicers upon tlie invalid establishment have a wider latitude, and obtain 
leave very easily to reside in any place which may suit them ; they arc not 
allowed to retire to Europe, nor docs their promotion go on irom the 
period of their (juitting active service; but they have the full pay of their 
rank, and it affords an honourable provision for many, even young officers, 
who have not health or inclination for the performance of military dutie.s; 
nor does a retirement u])oii the invalid establishment utterly extinguish hope, 
since there are several start- appointments attached to it, to which those who 
can make interest at head-(piarters may look iq). The invalided native sol- 
dier is one of the happiest and most contented persons in the world, lie 
reaps the reward of all his previous toil, sits down to the enjoyment of un- 
troubled rest with a competence sufficient to provide him with the comforts of 
life, and with the consciousness of occupying a res|)ectable station in society, 
'rhe profession of a soldier is, in India, considered highly honourable; so 
far from feeling (h?gradod by the livery of war, it is the reward of good 
conduct, in a discharged sepoy, to be permitted to carry his uniform away 
with him to his native \ iliage, where it is worn upon great occasions, and 
commands the respect of all his associates. 

The European society at iVTonghyr is ratluT limited, and in consequence 
of the major part being composed of persons belonging to the invalid esta- 
blishment, who seek it Jis a place of retirement, the station is never a scene 
of gaiety : there are, however, appointments which arc held by civil and 
military servants of the C’ompany, who form a little circle amongst them- 
selves, which is enlivened occasionally by that of strangers passing up and 
down, and officers upon military duty, surveys, &c., from Dinapore, which 
is situated at an easy distance. The attractioiis of Monghyr, as a resi- 
dence, must be, notwithstanding the temporary sojourn of visitors, confined 
to the scenery, which combines every beauty that the rich and fertile pro- 
vinces on cither side can produce. The gently-rising hills and rocky ledges, 
which diversify the landscape, offer new' features to the traveller, who per- 
chance has begun to weary of the flatness of the plains below, notwith- 
standing their magnificent embellishments of temples, groves, and palaces. 
About five miles from Monghyr there arc some hot springs, which few people 
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fail to visit wlio remain lon^^ enough at the f)Ia«?e to make the rxenrsinn. 
They are situated at Sceta-coond, the ‘ well of Seeta,’ and though not pos- 
sessinij any medical properties, the water is much sought after on account of 
its great purity. The springs are enclosed in a cistern of brick, eighteen 
feet square. The temperature is so hot as to cause death to any animal 
venturing into it. There is a record of a European soldier who atten/pted 
to swim across, but was so miserably scalded as not to survive the perilous 
exploit. There is a diirerenco in the degrees of heat at dirferent ])eriods, 
but the highest point to which the tlierfuometer has risen upon immersion is 
said to be Persons travelling down the country, with the intention 

of returning to England, generally provide themselves with several dozens 
of bottles of the n atcr from ISecla-coond, to serve as sea stock. It is the 
greatest luxury wliicli can be imagined on board ship, where the quantity of 
the fresh element is limited, and where its quality is usually t>f the worst 
description. The well at Sccta-coond is saerod, a!\d several brahmins are 
cstaldished in its neighbourhood, who are not above receiving a rupee from 
the Christian visitants: there appears to bo no pollution in monev ; they, who 
would not touch an article of furniture belcmring to persons of low' or im- 
pure caste, have no hesitation where gold and silver coins are concerned — 
an inconsistency which, when pointed out to these sernpulous p<'rsons, they 
vainly attempt to justify. 

'rhe ground in tlio neighbourhood of those sprinirs is exceedingly rocky, 
and furnishes many curious geological s|)ceimens; lliior and mica arc plentiful, 
.and ufjruc^ in\Cy or specit/arhy also, is very common. It is found in 
large masses, which divide easily into tough tliiri lamina*, perfectly transpa- 
rent. Formerly this substance was imieh in recjuest with lOuropeans as a 
substitute for window-glass, but it is not now ever used for that purpose. 
It still forms the principal material for the ornamental portion ol’ tlie decora- 
tions at native festivals, and when painted with a variety of colours, and 
illuminated, it is often emj)loycd in the constriiclion of mimic palaces, 
rivalling that of Aladdin, or, as he is styled in India, Alla-ud-dccn, in 
splendour. The hills in the distance arc chiclly composed of limestone, far 
advanced in decomposition; they arc exceedingly wild in their appearance, 
and inhabited by numerous tribes of savage animals. 'I1ie passes of these 
elevations arc infested with tigers, and travellers, compelled to tread their 
labyrinths, encounter great risks. It is said that, when one of these ferocious 
animals lies in wait for a siring of passengers, lie usuiiliy s(*Ioels the last of 
the party; and, under this impression, the palampiin and banghie bearers 
huddle together, keeping as close to each other as possible, in order to 
prevent their enemy from singling out a straggler for his meal. In solitary 
houses in this district, a tiger has been known, in the evening, when the 
doors and windows happened not to be sufliciently secured, to walk into the 
central apartment, a strange unbidden guest : this is no very uncommon 
occurrence in the dak bungalows, erected by government for the accommoda- 
tion of passengers proceeding to the upper country by the new road, which, 
between Calcutta and Benares, is cut through the jungle, which shortens 
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the distanoe, but rcndors it oxtremely dangerous. Boars are very luinic- 
rous in these liills ; and their size, strength, and exceeding lierceness, ren- 
der them little loss formidable than the tiger. However, young men, too 
fond •of sport to be deterred by any peril, sometimes amuse themselves 
during tin; brief rest which the dak bungalows olfer, liy going out in search 
of this kind of game, and fre(piently with great sueeess. An oflicor climb- 
ing to the top of the rocks, iu the neighbourhood of the post-house, with his 
gun, shot two enormous bears, and in the course of an hour carried off their 
skins in triumph on the top of his palampiin. The beanus of adventurous 
characters, such as the one just named, have sometimes to convey extraordi- 
nary kinds of luggage, or the liuman traveller is accompanied by four-footed 
friends as outside j)assengers. An officer, going down dak to (’ulcutta from 
l>liurtj)ore, carried a young tiger in a cage strapped upon the roof of his 
vehicle, a ravenous attendant, which made sad havoc amongst the few fowls, 
sole tonaids of the fanji->ard of the not overpaid oHicial who acts as khan- 
samah at these scantily-luri'.ishcd hotels. Animals of smaller dimensions, 
and less-devouring propensities, such as civet-cats, porcupines, i^^c., journey 
very safely and (piiotly in this manner, and the bearers never object to such 
an addition to the party. Without daring ih.e terrors of the wild forests of 
llajmhal, the visitors to Seeta-coond may form a very lively idea of the 
savage nature of their fastnesses, the rocky jungle, whoso deep ravines are 
surrounded by unfathomable woods. 

Hie neighbourhood of IVlonghyr is in a very high state of cultivation ; and 
though tigers are to be foimd by those who seek tlu'in in their native Iiaiints, 
they rarely presume to mtdvc their ajipearanci* in the inlml)ited districts. I'lie 
roads are kept in good order; and the drives, especially that to Seeta-coond, 
exceedingly pieturesipie. Part of the way winds through narrow vallevs 
enclosed on cither side by rocky eh‘valions, feathered iVoni the summit to the 
base, the lofty t;ira palm trees springing above the rest, beautifully detiued 
against the rich erimsou of an eastern sky. On one or tw o of these emi- 
nonees, a splendiil mansion spreads its white wings, adding arehitectural 
beauty to the sylvan semiery. 

In the cold season, Monghyr may be truly denominated a paradise, since 
there is nothing save the heat of the climate to delrm;t from its onehant- 
inents. On the frontiers of Bengal and Behar, cuid scarcely belonging t(.» 
cither, the district in which it stands, and which is known by the natives 
under the name of Juiigleteny, partakes of the eharaeteristies of the low er 
and the upper country ; the verdure of Bengal lingers on the borders of 
Mindoostan proper, while the low Hat plains of the former yield to the 
undulations which diversify the high table-land stretching to the Minialaya, 
and which is intersected by numerous valleys or ravines, presenting passes 
full of romantic beauty. 

Splendour of scenery, in a country in which, during many months of the 
year, its enjoyment must bo confined to a short period, morning and 
evening, before the snri has risen and after it has set, docs not compensate 
for the absence of society, the only gratification which can render India 
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tolerable to those who have no absorbing pursuit; and consequently Mon- 
ghyr is more desired as a temporary than a settled residence. Travellers, 
or visitors upon duty, who only see the brightest side of the picture, are 
charmed with the beauty of the landscape, and the gaiety of the native 
groups which give animation to the scene ; it is a deliglitful place for a stand- 
ing camp, affording delicious shade for canvas habitations, and slieiter-from 
those piercing winds which, sweeping over bare plains, are so severely felt 
in tents which have not any security against their force. 

A civilian, accompanied by his family, in the tour of his district, took 
possession of a beautiful spot in the neighbourhood of Monghyr. Accord- 
ing to the Eastern custom,, he was attended by a numerous train of depen- 
dents, whose establishments, together with his own, occupied a consider- 
able space of ground. Amongst the domestic pets belonging to his family 
was a grey, black-faced monkey, with long arms and a long tail, whicli, on 
account of his mischievous propensities, was always kept chained to a j)ost 
on which the hut which defended him from the inclemency of the weather 
was erected. One morning the wife of the civilian, who frequently amused 
herself with watching the antics of this animal, observed another monkey 
of the same species playing with the prisoner ; she instantly sent round to 
the people in the camp to inquire whose monkey (for ttsere are frecpiently 
several attached to one household) had got loose, and to desin' that it might 
be instantly chained up. She was told that no one had brought a monkey 
with them, and that the creature which she had seen must be a stranger 
from the woods. An interesting scene now took ])lace between the new 
acquaintance. After much jabbering and chattering, the wild monkey arose 
to go, and finding that his friend did not accomj)any him, returned, and 
taking him round the neck, urged him along : he went willingly the length 
of the chain, but then, prevented by stern necessity, he paused, in the 
course of a short time, the strange monkey seemed to comprcljend the 
cause of his friend's detention, and grasping the chain, endeavoured to 
break it; the attempt was nnsueccssful, and after several inetrectuai <»ftbrts, 
both sate down in the attitude which the natives of India seem to have 
borrowed from these denizens of the woods, and making many piteous ges- 
ticulations, appeared to wring their hands and weep in despair. Night 
closed upon the interview, but the next day it was renewed, and now the 
monkey community was increased to llirce. Desirous to know where these 
creatures came from, the lady made inquiries of the natives of the ])lace ; 
but they unanimously agreed in declaring, that there was not, to their 
knowledge, a monkey tope belonging to the same species within a hundred 
miles. The most eager desire was manifested by the new comers to release 
the prisoner from his bondage : at first, as upon the former occasion, the 
arts of persuasion were tried ; force was next resorted to, and, in the end, 
doleful exclamations, jabbering of the most pathetic description, and tears. 
On the following day, four or five monkeys made their appearance, and 
many were the discussions which appeared to take place between them ; they 
tried to drag the captive up a tree, but the cruel chain still interposing, they 
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seemed completely at their wits’ end, uttering piercing lamentations, or so 
roughly endeavouring to effect a release, as to endanger the life of their 
friend. Pleased with the affectionate solicitude displayed by these monkeys, 
and sympathizing in their disappointment, the lady, after having amused 
herself for a considerable period by watching their manoeuvres, ordered one 
of the servants to let the monkey loose. The moment the party perceived 
that Ms freedom was effected, their joy was unbounded ; embracing him 
many times, they gamboled and capered about with delight, and finally, 
seizing the emancipated prisoner by the arm, ran off with him to the woods, 
and were never seen again, not one of the same species appearing during 
the time the party remained in camp ; thus corroborating the evidence of the 
natives, who persisted in declaring that grey, black-faced monkeys, with 
long arms, were not inhabitants of the district. 

A circumstance, somewhat similar, and equally authentic, which took 
place on the JMftdras side of India, related to the writer by an officer of 
rank to whom it occurred, may amuse those who take an interest in inquiring 
into the habits and manners of a race which, together with the conforma- 
tion, seem to partake of the caprices and inconsi.stoncies, of men. Near to the 
bungalow in which the officer resided, and which had been newly erected in 
a jungly di.strict, a troop of monkeys were in the habit of crossing the road 
daily, on their way to the neighbouring woods. On one of these occasions, 
a sepoy, perceiving the amusement which they afforded to his officer, caught 
a young one, and brought it to the house, where it remained fastened to 
one of the pillars of the verandah. The parents of thi.s monkey were soon 
perceived to take up a po.sition on a ledge of rocks opposite, but at some 
distance, where they could obtain a view of their imprisoned offspring, and 
there they .sate all day, sometimes apparently absorbed in silent despair, at 
others breaking out into paroxysms of grief. This lasted for a long time ; 
days passed away without reconciling the parents to their loss ; the same 
scene was enacted, the same sorrow evinced ; and being of a compassionate 
disposition, the young officer took pity upon the misery of the bereaved pair, 
and gave hi.s captive liberty. Anticipating the contemplation of the greatest 
delight at the meeting, he looked out to the rock whither the young monkey 
instantly repaired, but instead of the happy reunion which his fancy had 
painted, a catastrophe of the most tragic nature ensued. Seizing the truant 
in their arms, the old monkeys tore it to pieces in an instant ; thus destroy- 
ing at once the pleasurable sensations of the spectator, and perplexing him 
with vain conjectures whether, irritated by their previous distress, they had 
avenged themselves upon its cause, or whether, in the delirium of their joy, 
they had too roughly caressed the object of their lamentations. Having 
committed this strangely cruel act, the monkeys took their departure. 

Amid the interesting places in the neighbourhood of Monghyr, the cele- 
brated rock of Jungheera must not be omitted. It consists of several 
masses of grey granite, rising boldly from the river. It is supposed to have 
formerly been a point of land projecting from the shore, but is now. com- 
pletely isolated by the violence of the current, which rushes down in the 
Asiat,Journ . N.S, VoL. 1 4. No.54 . S 
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rainy season with extraonlinarv vehemence and rapidity. Trees have im- 
bedded their roots amid tlie crevices of tlie picturesque rock, and on its 
terraces several small temples are erected, adding much to the romantic 
beauty of the scene* It has been during many ages considered one of the 
most sacred places in the Ganges, and is a great resort of Hindoo devotees, 
who crowd to it, not only on account of its reputed sanctity, but to offer 
their homage at the slirine of Narayan, an idol of great celebrity *at this 
place, whose figure, besides being preserved in one of the pagodas, is 
sculptured upon several parts of the rock, together with those of Vishnu, 
Seeva, and Sirooj. .Fungheera is inhabited by Hindoo fakoers, who are 
not above asking charity of the Kuropcan voyagers on tlie river, but who 
will not condeseend to accept copper money from them. Passing Jung- 
heera in the rains, when the Ganges runs roaring through the rocks with 
great noise and violence, a sensation of danger is added to the sublimity of 
the landscape ; but wlicn tlie river is low, and its tiirbillence has abated, 
nothing can be more calm and lovely than the scene, between the two 
rocks, there is a ghaut or landing-place, gently sloping into the water, and 
never without a cluster of those graceful figures, which in this picturesque 
countr}' form themselves so readily into groupcs, such as artists delight to 
sketch, and which must be vainly sought amidst the peasantry of England. 
From this ghaut the ascent to the summit is by nights of steps cut out of 
the solid rock. In the temple, which crowns this height, the principal 
fakeer is usually to be seen, sitting on a tiger-skin by way of carpet, and 
having the skull of one of those animals by his side. According to the 
rules of their order, this begging fraternity are very scantily clothed, their 
greatest claims to sanctity resting upon the voluntary abandonment of the 
luxuries and comforts of life. The contempt which they profess for all 
domestic accommodation, is, however, very inconsistent w itli their know n 
propensity to accumulate w’orldly treasure. It is no secretin the neigh- 
bourhood, that the chief of the fakcers, w ho, covered with dirt and ashes, 
seems to have rclinijiiished every vanity, is the proprietor of a considerable 
estate, and the possessor of numerous flocks and herds. It is shrew^dly 
su.spected that these .self-denying ascetics do not spend their whole time upon 
the rock of Junghcera, but that there are seasons in wdiich they indemnify 
themselves for the penances which they undergo, in order to secure the 
veneration of an ignorant multitude. The disguise of chalk, long matted 
locks disfigured w ith dirt, and untrimmed beards, renders it easy for three 
or four confederates to personate one fakeer, relieving guard at stated inter- 
vals, and when off duty enjoying all the delights which money can pur- 
chase. The same person apparently may be seen always sitting in the some 
posture, neither eating, drinking, or smoking, and with nothing but the 
boughs of a tree to shelter him from the inclemencies of the season ; and 
yet these privations, sustained only at stated times by one of several indivi> 
duals, may be extremely light. But, though an immense number of bypo> 
erites are to be found amongSKt these people, there are many Hindoo devo- 
tees, who really and truly encounter the most frightful hardships for the sake 
of a reward hereafter. 
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At a considerable distance below Jungheera, there are other rocks which 
attract the attention of the voyager ; they arc profusely sculptured and 
fringed to their bases with wild creepers, and tlie overhanging garlands of 
the trees, which s])ring from every fissure. The ])rojecting points of Col- 
gong and Patergotta form a beautiful bay at this place ; the amphitheatre 
of hills, gleaming like amethysts in the sun-set, and the small wooded is- 
lands, which rise in fairy beauty upon the glittering surface of the Ganges, 
present a scene of loveliness, which it is scarcely possible to behold un- 
moved. 

But there are objects of utility, as well as of beauty, to ijitercst the tra- 
veller, whose destiny leads him to the neighbourhood of Monghyr. Above, 
on the opposite bank of the Ganges, a work has been constructed, which 
has excited the admiration of all who arc capable of a])preciating the im- 
portance of the benefit which it has conferred. The zillah or province of 
Sarun, during many ages, enjoyed the reputation of being one of the most 
fertile tracts in the Hritisli territories, having had the name, common to ail 
fi'iiilful places, of “ the garden of India,” bestowed upon it. A melancholy 
change, however, took })lace, in consecpiencc of llic cncn‘oaehmonts of tijc 
river Gundiick, which undermined the dyke, and at length carried it away. 
This calamity threatened the destruction of a fair and po[ndou.s district ; 
for, too frequently, extensive trat;ts of valuable land were inundated by the 
rising of the river, which on its retlux left nothing but barren wii-stcs covered 
with sand, and hillocks alike unlitrcd for agi icidiural or pastoral occupation. 
The inhabitants, driven from their employincuts, forsook their villages, and 
for many miles the country presented nothing but waste and devastation. 
In the early part of JStStl, the supreme government determined uj)on arres- 
ting the devastating encroachments of the river, and (’ajitain Sage, the 
executive ofiiecrof the division, was directed to construct a dyke, or bund, 
for the security of the adjacent couniry. lie eomnieneed his operations in 
the middle of April in tlic same year, and on the nineteenth of the follow- 
ing June laid completed his undertaking, along a distance of ninety-two 
miles two furloughs and fifty-seven yards. I'lie bund is in its average 
dimensions forty-Jivc feet wide at the base, ten in width at the top, and 
nine feet in height, forming an elevated road, on which carriages of any 
description may safely be driven. Another eross bund, supjilied with six- 
teen sluices for the purpose of irrigalion, was completed after the rains by 
the same indefatigable ofliccr, who, under a burning sun, in the hottest sea- 
son of the year, aceoinplished a work which would have done credit to the 
genius of Holland. No less than men w'erc employed daily in 

this undertaking; and strict personal superintendence w’Hs necessary to secure 
their effectual co-operation. The merit of the design also belongs to Capt. 
Sage ; and in the opinion of competent judges, the solidity of the construction 
is such as to defy the utmost force of the river for many ages to conic. 

Agriculture, as well as manufactures, (lourishcs in the neighbourhood of 
Monghyr ; grain of all kinds, sugar, and indigo are in great abundance, 
and the country is celebrated for its opium. Immense fields of poppies. 
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which, though they have been not unjustly described as all glare and stench, 
have a gay ap[>earande, their flowers varying in colours, like the tulip or 
the anemone, and changing with every breeze that sweeps across tliem, 
render part of the cultivated district one wide parterre. Cotton plantations 
abound ; the paths are strewed with pods full to bursting, which disclose the 
soft treasure within, appearing like a lump of wool intermixed with a few 
black seeds : the blossom of the cotton plant is very pretty, somewhat re- 
sembling that of the gum cistus, but of a pale yellow. There are also large 
tracts of indigo, a dark green shrubby plant; fhe neighbourhood of a 
factory being always indicated by the appearance of the lower order of 
natives employed in it. The name given to them, that of leel wallahs 
(blue fellows), is very characteristic and appropriate, for they are literally 
blue ; the few clothes which they wear are dyed of that colour, and so are 
their skins, which seem to take the tint very easily. The contrast between 
the steel-coloured and the copper-coloured brethren has a very droll effect. 
There are gardens of the betel-nut and sugar-plantations in this part of the 
country, and though the coco-tree has almost disappeared, its place in the 
landscape is supplied by the date and tara palm. Cocos are not supposed 
to grow luxuriantly except in the vicinity of the coast; but their cultivation 
in many inland situations, in India, shews that a little care alone is necessary 
for their introduction into the most remote parts of Hindoostan. Nothing 
can be more beautiful than the effect produced by their magnificent coronals, 
when intermixed with the foliage of other trees. 

The coco-nut tree is reverenced and esteemed sacred in India, on account 
of its utility. It affords nutritious food and several kinds of beverage. 
When green, its fruit is excellent stewed; and when not eaten alone, slices 
enter into the composition of kaaries, and other made dishes : no one 
can have an idea of the flavour and delicacy of a coco-nut, who has only 
tasted it in the hard dry state in which it is brought to Europe. The 
milk from the freshly-gathered fruit is delicious. Vinegar is manufactured, 
and spirits distilled, from the juice of tlie palm-tree ; the oil it yields ia 
unrivalled in excellence ; its leaves plaited are employed in making the 
walls rand covering in the roofs of native cottages, and the fibres are 
twisted into cables, or, when flnely picked, used for the stuffing of mat- 
tresses, cotton being esteemed too warm and soft for the climate. The 
coco-nut, either whole or in slices, always enters into the offerings made to 
the deities, whose shrines occur in the district where it grows. Graceful 
girls may be seen, carrying a small tray of polished brass, on which spices, 
fragrant flowers, and slices of the coco-nut are laid, intended for the altar 
of Mahadeva, or some equally-venerated object of their worship. The 
same honours do not appear to be paid to the bamboo, although it is, if 
possible, more important than the coco-nut, being used for scaflfoldings, 
enclosures, houses, ladders, masts, oars, poles of every kind, and almost 
every sort of furniture. 

There is no resident clergyman at Monghyr ; but it is occasionally visited 
by the district chaplains, and a baptist missionary has an establishment. 
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where public worship is constantly performed. At the visit of Bishop 
Heber, the congregation did not exceed sixty persons, of which three only 
were natives : a proof of the difficulty attending conversion in India, since 
nothing can be more fervent than the zeal which Christian missionaries 
bring to their endeavours. 

The bank of the Ganges opposite to Monghyr has not the slightest pre- 
tensions to beauty ; its low, flat, swampy shores, intersected with reedy islets, 
arc the haunts of multitudes of alligators, which, in the hot season, may 
be seen sunning themselves by the side of the huge ant-hills erected upon 
the sand-banks, appearing above the surface of the water. Some of these 
animals attain to a prodigious size ; they are exceedingly difficult to kill, in 
conse(]uence of the adamantine armour in which the greater part of their 
bodies is cased. Even when the balls penetrate less guarded points, 
they are so tenacious of life as to cause a great deal of trouble before they 
can be Anally despatched. One, which had received eight balls, and was 
supposed to be dead, after having been tied to the bamboo of a budgerow 
for a whole day, exhibited in the evening so much strength and fierceness, 
as to be a dangerous neighbour. Many of these monsters arc Afteen feet 
long, and they swim fearlessly past the boats, lifting up their terriAc heads, 
and raising their dark bodies from the water as they glide along. Though 
not so frequently as in former times, when the echoes of the river were less 
tlisturbed by the report of Are-arms, natives are still the victims of that 
species of alligator, which lies in wait for men and animals, venturing 
incautiously too near their haunts. In many that have been killed, the 
silver ornaments worn by women and children, have been found, a con- 
vincing proof of the fearful nature of their prey. An alligator, it is said, 
will sometimes make a plunge amidst a group of bathers at a ghaut, and, 
singling out one of the party, dart into the middle of the stream, defying 
pursuit by the rapidity of its movements against the current, through 
which it will fly with the velocity of an arrow, and having reached deep 
water it sinks with its victim into the abysses of the river. Sportsmen, the 
younger portion especially, delight in waging war against these giants of 
the stream, as they lie wallowing in the mud in shallow places, and pre- 
senting the defenceless parts of their bodies to the marksman. In the 
Sunderbunds, where the creeks and natural canals of the Ganges wind 
through the forest, whose margin almost mingles with the stream, alligators 
are sometimes engaged in deadly encounters with the tiger. A battle of 
this kind witnessed by a missionary is described to have been a drawn one, 
for although the tiger succeeded in dragging his unwieldly adversary into the 
jungle, after the lapse of an hour or two the alligator was seen to emerge, 
and to regain the water not very materially injured by the conflict it had sus- 
tained. 

The natives of Monghyr are a quiet industrious race, rarely participating 
in the crimes which are so frequently perpetrated in the upper and lower 
country, neither addicted to the lawless proceedings, the onslaughts, mur- 
ders, and highway-robberies often commitlcd in open day by the warlike 
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tribes of Hindoostan, nor to the petty tiiefiSy forgeries, burglaries, and 
sundry kinds of knavery, so common amidst the more artful and more timid 
Bengalees. Isike all other natives, they are exceedingly litigious, and the 
attention of the public courts is taken up by suits of Uie most frivolous na- 
ture. A civilian of rank, marching through the district, upon entering the 
breakfast tent, at the place of encampment for the day, was surprised by a 
very extraordinary apparition. An old woman, so withered and so wild 
in her attire as scarcely to seem to belong to humanity, was squatted in the 
comer. Rising up at his approach, she began to exclaim, or rather to 
scream out at the top of her voice, with all the fervour and volubility which 
mark her sex and country, a most unintelligible harangue, which the ser- 
vants, who looked rather conscious, attempted to stop by vociferating 
** Choop ! choop .'** (silence !) and by an endeavour to eject her from tlie 
tent. The judge, however, insisted upon hearing her story ; and becoming 
a little calm, she stated that her ancestors had ruined themselves by de- 
fending their right to a certain tree, which grew upon the boundaries of 
two estates; that judgment had been given and reversed many times, and 
that she, having carried on the suit in her own person, had obtained a 
decree, the fifteenth given, in her favour, and that now that slie was abso- 
lutely reduced to poverty, with nothing but the possession of the tree to 
console her for the loss of the land, which had been sold to establish her 
right to it, the Saib’s khidmutghars, requiring wood to boil water in a tea- 
kettle, had cut down this identical tree with their sacrilegious hands. Ttic 
men, in vindication, stated that it was a stunted pollard, absolutely w'orth- 
less, and fit only for fire-w^ood, a fact which they proved by incontestable 
evidence. Nevertheless, the old woman persisted in demanding justice, 
told her story over and over again, aggravating at each time the magnitude 
of the injury she had sustained, demanding many hundred rupees as a com- 
pensation, and finally, the judge, having ascertained that the woman’s state- 
ment was true, and that her family had been ruined in consequence of 
repeated legal contests for the property, sent her off with a gold moliur, the 
highest price which our friend had ever paid for a bundle of sticks. 


ETIQUETTE OF THE CHINESE COURT. 

The devotion of the Chinese to a multiplicity of trifling formalities is a frequent 
topic of remark. On a late occasion, that of the birth-day of the Dowager-empress, 
Peih-duitigf a Tartar oflScer of high rank, superintendant of the whole Mohammedan 
territory, and second in command on the north-west frontier, sent to court a card of 
congratulation, according to custom. But, unfortunately, he forwarded it by an express 
travelling 400 le (say 120 miles) daily, instead of delivering it to the ordinary post-car- 
rier ; in consequence of which, he was adjudged to be degraded one degree, and ta 
receive office accordingly. The rule for officers in situations tike Peih^chawfs is, that 
the degradation is not to take effect until their recall from their official situations. 
Howqver, a few days after the judgment had been passed, His Majesty was pleased to 
recall him, and bis degradation has taken place accordingly. For such trifles are high 
officers removed from their situations !* 

* Canton Reg*# December fith. 
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MR. BEK£*S “ ORIGINES BlBLICiE.”* 

One of the chief objects of this work is the rectification of scripturai 
geography. Few subjects are more abstruse or less accompanied with data 
capable of leading the inquirer to a positive demonstration of his theory ; 
yet, it will be seen from this work, that the ingenuity of its author is sup- 
posed by as much proof, in general, as criticism and the remains of anti- 
quity are capable of affording. He has, for instance, in our opinion, 
satisfactorily shewn, that the primapval Babel, in the plains of Shinar, could 
not have been identical with that mighty city, which afterwards arose into 
such renown ; for nothing is more common, in Oriental history and topo- 
graphy, than to discover different cities with the same name (of which the 
Hebrew bible furnishes numerous proofs), which name has been not unfre- 
quently given as a memorial of one deserted or destroyed. This distinction 
removes some considerable difficulties ; and it will therefore be no longer 
inconsistent, that from Ararat, within tlie country of Armenia, mankind 
should have journeyed from the east towards the land of Shinar, in which 
they erected the tower of Babel ; or that the conciuerors of the Babel, or 
Babylon of a later date, should have come from the north (Jer. I. 9.) 
out of the same country of Armenia.'' Equally cogent are his objections 
to Al.Judi and Agridagh, as the mountain on which the ark rested, because 
by could not have been applied to a single mountain, but must 
have referred to a mountainous tract ; nor is his notion improbable, that 
the spot must be sought to the south of the Euphrates, and that it might 
have been on some part of the Tauric range. 

The plain in the land of 8hinar he conceives to have been in that part of 
Mesopotamia, which more immediately lies at the foot of the Tauric chain 
and to the east of the Euphrates. This spot he supposes to have also been 
Noah’s fixed residence, after his migration from the mountain, on which the 
ark rested. I le has also very well argued, from chronological data, that 
Noah could not have been living, Mdien the tower and city of Babel were 
in process of erection, and has as satisfactorily shewn, that, as Peleg's birtli 
was fifty-one years after Noah’s death, the general dispersion must, accord- 
ing both to probability and clironology, have happened about this time, 
whence he commcmoratively received the name. 

Mr. Bcke proceeds in his inquiry, as to the population of the earth from 
8hinar, on two principles 1st. That the order of the names of the Noa- 
chidae is. not that of their births, but that of the relative positions of the 
countries peopled by them;” 2d. That the Noachida; of the countries peo- 
pled by them are named in regular oxA^xfrom east to west. The correct- 
ness of the first is clearly demonstrated by a comparison of the tenth with 
the eleventh chapter of (lenesis ; that of the latter by the Hebrew text 
itself. With respect to the dispute, whether Asshur or Nimrod built Nine- 
veh and the other cities mentioned in Gen. x. 11, 12, his idea, that the foun- 
dation of them should be assigned to the former, is clearly substantiated by 

* Orlgines Biblirv; or Researches in prtm«*val History. By rHARi.m T. Bbks. 2 Vote. Vol. 1. 
London, 1834. Parbury, Allen, and Co, 
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the original ; for the tivo verses are parenthetical and are introduced into 
the account of the descendants of Ham, either because Asshur lell Shinar 
at a somewhat later period, or because the importance of these cities natu- 
rally suggested the remark. Indeed, after the verb we generally notice 
particular prepositions, such as or, when the subject relates to the depar- 

ture from one place to another, such as ; but, as in this instance, there 
is not a similar construction, we cannot hesitate in pronouncing Asshur to 
be the nominative and the name of a many not of Assyria, as some have 
imagined. 

We cannot, however, agree with him in that, which is evidently his idea, 
that the Sanskrit is a mark of Japhetic origin, because it is undeniably an 
artificial language, polished to its present perfection through a course of 
ages, and very probably (as indeed its D’hatus show) in its radical and sim- 
ple form approximated to languages totally distinct from it in grammatical 
construction. In this part of the work our sentiments are at variance with 
those of the author also, respecting Mohammedan Arabians of Hamitish 
origin;” nor can we rank his notions in general about the Hindus beyond 
the mere vagueness of theory or conjecture. Schltizer, moreover, has 
proved it to be very doubtful, that the Casdim or Chaldees borrowed their 
name by corruption from that of Arphaxad : in fact, too little of them is 
known to justify the foundation of any system upon their name. Nor do we 
think, that of the Chaldees may be explained by the Arabic ike 
north, because Ammianus Marcellinus records a place of the name, and 
it is well known, that the great rites prevailed amongst the Casdim, whence 
doubtless, Ur received its appellation. Ur Casdim, as the north or nor^ 
them part of the Chaldees »or Casdim, would certainly be scarcely 
capable of substantiation by parallel passages ; and we may reasonably 
doubt, whether ever had that sense in Hebrew. 

We, how’ever, see little or nothing open to objection in Mr. Beke’s sys- 
tem of topography : his hypotheses are rendered as probable as reasoning 
from scriptural hints can make them, and reflect equal credit on his inge- 
nuity and on his research. We fully assent to this position, that the book of 
Genesis is a collection of early documents; but cannot hazard an opinion, 
whether or not they were arranged by Moses : we have proof of this do- 
cumentary state in the detached and often abrupt parts of the book itself, 
in the two accounts of the Creation and of the Flood, each of which must 
have originally belonged to a separate codex, and in the different names of 
the deity used in each codex. Eichhorn, we believe, was the first who 
remarked this peculiarity, and although there be but few points on which 
we should be inclined to adopt his theology, we are bound by weight of 
evidence to admit this. Mr. Beke, by another process, arrives nearly at 
the same conclusion ; but we conceive his idea, that a part of Genesis was 
written in Ur before the departure of Abraham’s family, to be incapable 
of substantiation : the question, however, is unimportant. 

As a specimen of the acuteness with which the inquiry is conducted, we 
will epitomize his words on the locality of Aram. After noticing the modern 
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iiidelinite acceptation of tlie term, in consccjuencc of the vagueness in wliicli 
the Greeks used tlie name Syria, he observes : — 

The error has been attended with this unfortunate consequence : — the por- 
tion of the country of Aram, which is called in the scriptures DHK {HD 
{Paddan jirdvi) i, e, the plain of Aram, and also D*"in3 (dram AWm- 

raijp) f. e. Aram of the two rivers, has, instead of being sought for in Syria 
proper, been universally considered to be Mesopotamia^ or the country be- 
tween the two rivers Euphrates and Tigris ; and Ilaran, whither Terah and his 
family first removed, has accordingly been placed within that country, and 
consequently beyond the Euphrates. The epithet of NaharaiiHy or “ of the 
two rivers,** being merely a descriptive appellation, so far from belonging 
solely to the country between the Tigris and Euphrates, is equally applicable 
to any locality possessinga similar geographical character. For example, there 
is a place, which bears that name at the present day, within the bosom of the 
larger Naharaim or Mesopotamia, at the confluence of the rivers Khaboiir and 
Sinjar. So, in the peninsula of India, we see the name of Doab^ of which 
the literal signification is the same as that of Naharaim^ applied to the whole 
tract of country, between the two great rivers Ganges and Jumna, and to 
several smaller districts in the province of Lahore, between the Chinaub and 
Ravey rivers, the Ravey and Bcyah, and the Bcvali and Sutulcjc. The desig- 
nation Aaharahn being applicable, therefore, witli equal truth to any tract of 
country situate between two rivers, Aram Kaharaim or Padan Araviy which is 
also called in another place mii* {Sedeh Aram), that is, “ the field or 
cultivated country of Aram,” can mean nothing more than a plain and fertile 
cultivated district between two rivers, in the country of Aram, 

Of Aram we are informed, that “Damascus was its head,** and wc further 
know, that Beth-Kchob and Zobah and Maacah and Ish-Tob, which were also 
cities and places of Aram, were all situate to the north-east of Canaan and at 
no great distance from Damascus. 

Arguing also from the clislanco which Ijaban must have travelled before 
he overtook Jacob, which ho averages at Ithi miles, he proceeds: — 

Wc can hardly be wrong, therefore, in placing the situation of Haran some- 
where in the neighbourhood of Damascus ; and I will even affirm it, as a 
highly probable fact, that the country watered by the Parphar and Abana — 
the fertile district known in after-times as the Ager Damascenus — was Padan 
Aram, in which was situated the city of Haran or Charran. It may be ob- 
served, however, that the country not fur south of Damascus, known at 
the present day by the name of El Lcdja (apparently the Trachonitis t)f 
Strabo), and which is situate between the rivers Wady Kanoudi and Wady 
Lowa, may also probably possess a claim to be considered as Padan Aram. 
The further southward that the site of Padan Aram can reasonably be placed, 
the better it will comply with the condition, which appears to be requisite, of 
its being a country adjoining that of the Ammonites ; for Balaam the son of 
Beor lived at Pethor of Padan Aram, which, we are told, was situate by the' 
river of the land of the children of* Ammon. This latter position of Padan 
Aram would also seem to suit better, us the site of the country, of which 
Chushan-Rishathaim was king, which must have been in the vicinity of Canaan, . 
like those of Moab^ Ammon, and Amalek, which are mentioned in conjunction 
with it. 

* pDy ftw’lOP on the authorities of the Samaritan, Syriac and Vulffate, 12 MSS. in Kennlcott. 
and 2 in De Rossi 
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Accordingly, he contends, that the river which Jacob crossed, was the 
Jordan, or that branch of it now called Sheriat’el Mandhour. 

We arc sorry we cannot, in like manner, transcribe his observations 
on the book of Job; but in discussing the locality of Uz which he 

conjectures may have partly received its name from Huz, the first-born of 
Nahor, he has fallen into an error, as his name is written ny ; but those of 
the son of Aram and of the son of Dishan are identical with that of the 
place ; therefore, the inquiry should be restricted to the two latter. Never- 
theless, his observations arc valuable and go directly to the point in debate, 
and we perfectly assent to his conviction, that the opinions he has advanced 
will be found substantially correct. 

After having proved the Gulf of Akaba to have been the Red Sea of 
Moses, he proceeds to determine the site of tlie desert, in which the Israel- 
ites wandered, and that of I loreb and 8inai. But we cannot imagine, how 
in his note (p. 200) he could have admitted the etymology of Beduin from 


s**'ce. the root is manifestly . 

As little do we assent to his theory respecting the Hebrew and other lan- 
guages, which he pronounces Hamitish; this, in our opinion, is the most 
unsatisfactory and untenable part of his work. It is, we fear, a pursuit of 
system without demonstration. We forbear to notice his renewed disser- 
tation on Mitzraim, because the subject has been already instanced. 

With respect to his appendix, as to the locality of the garden of Eden, 
it is decidedly fanciful and wants all the solid reasoning which Faber has 
employed on the subject. As to that respecting the Flood, it is ingenious 
and, as far as the Hebrew Parallelismus Memhrorum goes, correct. Ap- 
pendix C we think, at best, very doubtful. 

Thus is our opinion candidly stated, with justice both to the author and 
to his readers ; the work deserves a more elaborate review, which we shall 
devote to it when the second volume appears. The materials will be found 
exceedingly useful, but they will ivant the chastening hand of calm and 
sober judgment and discretion. The author has decidedly opened a new 
system, in many points correct and erudite, but which in others will require 
caution on the part of the reader ere they be adopted. A rectified system 
of scriptural geography is certainly necessary ; but who, unarmed with 
Oriental authorities, shall compete with the splendid work of Ilosenmuller 
on the subject ? For, whatever light the Greek historians may reflect on the 
inquiry, it is evident, that very much remains to be acquired from the Orien- 
tal works on geography (many of w^hich, yet untranslated, were collected by 
Burckhardt), because their writers were more intimately acquainted with the 
country. In taking our leave of the Origines BihlicWy for the present, we 
recommend them to the attention of all who are interested in the localities 
of Palestine and of scriptural geography ; and to the biblical student, who 
will find many difficulties smoothed by this work, and many new and pro- 
bable conjectures offered to him, which, however, as we have already re- 
marked, must be received with caution and tried by the test of extensive 
inquiry and sober judgment. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Jtojfal Asiatic Society . — A general meeting was held on the 5th of April ; 
the Right Hon. C. W. Williams W^mn, president, in the chair. 

S^eral donations were presented, ineluding the following, viz : 

From Professor Burnouf, a copy of his Commentaire sur le Yaqna. From Geo. 
Frere, Esq., a copy of the San-kin'6~shc, or history of the three kingdoms, and other 
Chinese works. From the Jioyai Society of London, the Philosophical Transactions 
for 1833. From the Royal College of Surgeons in London, a catalogue of their 
museum and a memoir on the Pearly Nautiiiis hy J\Ir. Owen. From £1. J. Domis, 
Esq, F. M. K.A.S., a model in miniature of an European gentleman, executed in 
composition by a native Javanese artist. 

Lieutenants George and William Broadfoot, both elected at the last meet- 
ing, having made their payments and signed the obligation book, were admitted 
members of the society. 

Ale.xander Boswell, Esq., and William Geddes, Esq., were elected resident 
members of the society. 

James Bird, Esq., read his biographical sketch of the late Captain Me Murdo, 
which did not differ essentially from that drawn up by Dr. Me Adam and 
inserted in the Transactions of the IJterary Society of Bombay. Mr. Bird, 
however, introduced brief notices of the unpublished MSS. of Captain 
Me Murdo, two of which, a inenioir on the liidus, and an account of Sindc, 
have been communicated to the Royal Asiatic Society ; and likewise took 
occasion, from the rise of Captain Me Murdo in his profession, to point out 
the great advantages posse.sscd by the military service of the East-India 
Company, in affording opportunities to young men of an enterprising and 
persevering spirit to secure the highest station and rewards open to their 
competition. 

Thanks were returned to Mr« Bird, and the meeting adjourned. 

April the 19th. The general meeting of the society was held this day. Sir 
George Thomas Staunton, Bart., vice-president, in the chair. 

Among the donations presented at this meeting were the following, viz: 

From the Royal Geographical Society, the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, their res])ective Transactions. From Lieutenant Wni. Broadfoot, 
a Hindoo silver coin, with the inscription cii the obverse “ Salutation to Durga and 
to Crishna,*’ and on the reverse, the name of King Vicrainu Sarudova. From Colonel 
Colebrookc, ten original plans and sketches of districts^ in Java. 

Henry Newnham, Esq., elected March 15th, having made his payments and 
signed the obligation book, was admitted a member of the society. 

A short sketch of the life of M. Csoiiia de Keirosi, the Hungarian traveller, 
contained in a letter from that gentleman to Captain Kennedy^ assistant to the 
resident at Dehli, and communicated by Charles Elliott, Esq., was read. 

Mr. Csoma de Keirosi states himself to be of the Siculian nation, in the 
great principality of Transylvania; and, after describing the nature of his 
studies in Germany, explains how the desire to increase his knowledge of 
languages drew him towards the east. ARer various peregrinations, in Egypt 
and Asia Minor, he arrived at Baghdad on the 23d of July 1820, and after 
receiving some assistance from Mr. Rich, he proceeded to Tehran, where he 
arrived on the l4th.of October. He speaks in high terms of the protection 
and support which Messrs Henry and George Willock both extended towards 
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him. He stayed there till March 1821, when lie [lursiied his route by Meshed, 
Bokhara and Bamian, to Kabul in January 1822. On the 9th of June in that 
year, he reached Leh, the capital of Ladakh, and on his return to Lahore, he 
met with Mr. Moorcroft, whom he accompanied back to Leh, where he devoted 
himself to the study of the Thibetan language and literature. The account 
concludes with a notice of his visit to the British Indian territory, viz, at 
Subathoo, where it w'as drawn up for the information of the government. • 

The thanks of the society were returned to Mr. C. Klliott for his commu- 
nication. 

It was announced that the anniversary meeting would be held on the 10th 
of May. 

The anniversary meeting of this society was held on the 10th ot May, at its 
house in Grafton-strect ; the Right Hon. Charles W. Williams Wynn, M. P., 
president, in the chair. 

The report of the council of the proceedings of the society, during the last 
year, was read. After alluding to the continued illness of the venerable director 
of the society, H. T. Colebrooke, Esq., and referring to the prosperous state 
of the society’s financial affairs, the report noticed the loss which the .society 
has sustained by the deaths of several valuable and inOuentiiil members, 
particular!}’ specifying II. R. H. Abbas Mirza, Prince Royal of Persia ; 
Sir John Malcolm, Lieut. Colonel Coombs, Edward Uphani, Esq., Ram 
Mohun Royj Ram Raz, &c. &c. The report next adverted to the various 
donations presented to the society since the last anniversary, especially the 
handsome contribution by Col. Doyle, of several valuable Persian MSS , a large 
collection of printed books, original drawings, maps, charts, &c. Ac. 1 he 
council then announced that steps had been taken to establish auxiliary 
societies in various parts of the cast, and dwelt witli satisfaction on the insti- 
tution of a literary association among the learned Hindus of the Madras 
presidency. 'I'he attention of the members was next culled to the third 
J'asdculus of the third volume of the society’s Transactions^ copies of which 
were laid on the table; and the council, in alluding to the papers contained in 
it, took occasion to pay a just compliment to the author of one oi them, Lieut. 
Burnes, whose enterprising Journey from the north-western frontier of India 
to Persia has lately excited so much interest. The report next referred to 
the publication of an c;ssay on the architecture of the IJindiKs, by Ram Raz, 
accompanied by forty-eight plates, the printing ol wdiicli is just completed and 
specimens of which were laid before the members. In announcing the resig- 
nation by Colonel Tod, from ill-hcaltb, of the office of librarian, the council 
expressed its regret at the loss of that gentleman’s services, distinguished as 
he had ever been in the promotion of the society’s welfare- In conclusion, 
the report dwelt on the peculiar character and claims of the society, and 
pointed out the gratifying circumstance that the importance of its objects had 
been duly estimated in the highest quarter, as evinced in the honours conferred 
by its illustrious patron on two of its members (Sir Charles Wilkins, L.LJ). 
and Sir Graves Haughton, M.A.), distinguished for their attainments in Oriental 
literature. 

The auditors’ report was then read by David Pollock, Esq., F.R.S. The 
accounts, made up to the close of the year 1833, exhibited a balance in the 
society’s favour, at that date, of ^6365. 15^. 4d., being upwards of £72 more 
than bad been calculated on, and the estimated balance at the end of the 
present year amounts to £276- 2j.; the expenses this year being much 
enhancedf by the projected publication of the society’s Jourml, in addition to 
fasciculus of the Transactions before alluded to. 
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Sir George Thomas Staunton, hart., moved, in a short address, that the 
reports of the council and auditors be received and printed, with thanks to the 
auditors for their services, which was seconded by L. 11. Petit, Esq., and carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. Pollock returned thanks on behalf of the auditors. 

The Right Hon. Sir A. Johnston, chairman of the committee of corres- 
pondence, then read the report of the committee as to its proceedings during the 
last year ; after which he delivered an able and lengthened expose of the various 
matters to which the attention of the committee, as stated in its report, had 
been drawn. The three points to which he more particularly adverted were 
the obtaining of materials for a code of li\ws adapted to the circumstances of 
the various people subjected to British sway in India; the facilitating of the 
intercourse between Europe and India by means of steam-navigation ; and 
lastly, the opening of the trade with China to all British subjects. On each of 
these topics Sir Alexander entered into elaborate and interesting details, 
which we regret our limited space prevents onr doing justice to, and concluded 
by drawing attention to various facts, which indicated an abatement of the 
apathy with which every thing connected with India has hitherto been regarded 
in this country, and promised to afford great facilities for the fuiiire operations 
of the society. 

The adoption of the report of the committee of correspondence and thanks 
to the Right Hon. chairman of the committee for his interesting address, was 
moved by the Right Hon Charles Grant, M.P., in an eloquent speech, in which, 
after paying a tribute of applause to the exertions of Sir Alexander Johnston, 
for the promotion of the society’.s welfare, he expressed his regret that he had 
not before had the opportunity of attending the society’s meetings, but hoped 
to make up for the deficienc}' in future. He dw'elt on the high importance of 
the society’s view.s, and the gratifying effect of its exertions in stimulating the 
talents of natives of India to activity in literary and scientific pursuits. He 
regarded the society as a rallying point for those who, after devoting them- 
selves t<«acquiring knowledge of every kind connected with the East, returned 
home and became the representatives of the people of India. After some 
further observations, the right hoii. gentleman concluded by submitting his 
motion, which was seconded by Sir H. Willock, and carried nem, con. 

The president then submitted to the consideration of the members a few 
alterations in, and addition.s to, the society’s regulations, which were adopted by 
the meeting; after which the president expressed his satisfaction at the state and 
prospects of the society after an existence of eleven years ; lamenting, at the 
same time, the absence of its founder, Mr. Colebrooke, who, however, though 
absent, must feel high gratification at learning the prosperous state of an insti- 
tution which owed its formation to himself. The right hon. gentleman also 
mentioned, in reference to the distinctions conferred upon two members of the 
society by his Majesty, that the honour had been in the first instance offered to 
the revered director of the society, by whom it had been declined from his 
advanced age and infirm state of health. 

Thanks were then unanimously voted seriatim to the council and officers of the 
society ; on that to the council being submitted. Captain Gowan took occasion 
to suggest the desirableness of the president of the Board of Control .being ex 
officio the president of the society, at the same time disclaiming any intention 
of referring, invidiously, to the gentleman at present filling the latter office. 

Mr. Wynn, in putting the question, observed, that he himself had con- 
sidered it proper to offer to resign the office of president of the society, Nvhen 
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he left the Board of Control, but the council had not deemed it necessary to 
accept it ; he was, however, ready at any time to yield his office into the hands 
either of his right hon. friend near him, or any other person whom the 
society might select ; as far as his individual opinion went, it would not be 
advisable to connect the office of president of the society to that of president 
of the Board of Control, which depended so much on political considerations^ 
especially as it had been provided in the charter of the society, at the express 
suggestion of his late Majesty, King George IV., that the president of the Board 
of Control for the time being should always be a vice-patron of the society. 

Similar opinions were expressed by Mr. Grant, Sir George Staunton, 
Mr. Pollock, and other members. Mr. Grant observed, that an individual sup- 
posed to possess merely an ex officio interest in the society would not be a 
very proper person to place in the president’s chair. 

Mr. J. L. Goldsmid subsequently moved a vote of thanks to the Right Hon. 
Charles Grant for bis attendance this day, and his general attention to the 
interests of our Indian empire, which was seconded by the Right Hon. Sir A. 
Johnston, and carried unanimously. 

Scrutineers having been appointed, the ballot for officers and council took 
place; the former list of officers was re-elected with the exception of Sir G. C. 
Haughton as librarian in the room of Colonel Tod ; Sir R. H. Inglis, burt., Mr. 
Butterworth Bayley, Col. Colebrooke, Mr. Elliott, Mr. Jenkins, Mr. Petit, 
Mr. D. Pollock, and Professor Wilson were elected into the council in the 
room of the Earl of Caledon, Rt. Hon. H. Ellis, Rt. Hon. Holt Mackenzie, 
Hon. R. H. Clive, Mr. Clarke, Col. Doyle, Col. Ted, and Mr. Tucker. 

The next general meeting was announced for the 7th of June. 

Among the members and visitors present were Mr. Tricoupi, the Greek 
Minister, the Rt. Hon. H. Ellis, Sir C. Wilkins, Sir R. Rice, &c. i&c. 

CRITICAL NOTICES. 

The Di^xUchesof Field^Marshal the Duke o/* fVellinglon, K. G.t during his various Oiw 
pedgnsin India^ Denmark^ Portugal, SjKUUy the Low Countries, and France, ffiom 1799 
to 1818. Compiled from Official and Authentic Documents, by Lieut.- Colonel 
Gukwood. Vol. I. London, 18.34, Murray. 

Tbb early military history of the Duke of Wellington, in India, which attracted less 
attention at the time than it deserved, partly owing to the important events then trans- 
piring in Europe, now appears written by the great chiePs own hand, in the despatches 
detailing the victories be achieved. Colonel Gurwood has illustrated and connected 
these valuable documents with the general history of political events in India, by 
means of authentic data, including the diary and papers of the late Lord Harris, ma- 
nuscript journals of Captain (now Major-General Sir Jasper) Nicull, the autograph 
correspondence between Marquess Wellesley and various official personages, the records 
of the EasUlndia Company, &c. &c. 

The present volume records die transactions down to die end of 1 803, and conse- 
quently comprehends the most important in which the duke was concerned. It contains 
a body of information of inBnite value to the historical as well as die military reader, 
which clears up a variety of obscure points ; and whilst it deserves to be a manual to 
the British officer, will aflbrd to the historian of India a guide, the utility of which he 
would soon appreciate. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Charles Grants on the Roads in India, By Geouge Femner 
Huohes, Captain ret. ISth Reg., late Assistant Collector of Land Revenue and Sea 
Customs, and Magistrate of Police, at Bombay. London, 1834. Kidd. Simpkin 
and MarsbalK 

The roads in India,*' Mr. Hughes states, generally speaking, are worthy no 
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other designation than cattle-tracks. In many paits of the country, they are carried 
over ground which is ploughed up during the season of cultivation, and conaequently, 
during three or four months of the year, all trace of a road is wholly obliterated.** 
Road -making has, however, received an impulse in India during the last two years, 
which renders this description less applicable than when the writer was there. In the 
Rengal presidency many new roads have been executed, and more are contemplated. 

The importance of these means of communication to tlie government, as well as to the 
liumbid cultivator, is too obvious to be disputed, and tlierefore it is the worst economy 
to suffer expense to defeat any well-conceived projects of this nature. Mr. Hugh^ 
shows how severely the want of means of transport to a market presses upon the ryots, 
who are at the mercy of the soucar or banker, a dealer in grain as well as a money- 
lender, who receives a fixed payment in kind, whereby he often reaps the labourer's 
entire crop. The government are immediately interested in the formation of roads; 
for ** if produce can find no sale, the revenue cannot be collected." Politically con- 
sidered, roads arc of importance. In the present state of our north-western defences,** 
observes Mr. Hughes, *' I do not hesitate to affirm, that it would be an undertaking 
not only practical (practicable) but facile on the part of Russia, if she should deem it 
expedient, to invade Northern India. It is a vulnerable quarter, and in no part of our. 
territories have wc more to guard against an European enemy than this, and it is 
without roads." lie proposes that a road should be formed from Deesa, through 
Sehora, to Ajmeer and Delhi. So, in a commercial point of view : By reason of the 
deficiency of roads in the north-western portion of India, considerable quantities of 
British piece and other goods have found their w'ay into the country from Russia, 
through Afghanistan and its conjoined frontier." 

Mr. Hughes observes, that money laid out in roads is merely lent at low interest, 
and without risk ; the return is made quickly in rich produce ; the loan is expended in 
the country." He suggests that the army might be employed, as the Roman soldiers 
were, in making roads free of cost." He mentions a magnificent project, suggested 
by Dr. Milne, to form a line of communication from Bombay, through Poonah, Ah- 
mednuggur, Aurungabad, Oomrouty, Nagpore, and Midnapore, to Calcutta. 

A considerable portion of this letter is occupied with details respecting the admirable 
road on the Bhore Ghaut, commenced and partly executed by the author. 

Narrativ^if a Tour in I^^orth America ; comprising Mexico, the Mines ^ Heal del 
Monte, the United States, and the British Colonies ; ivith hn Excursion to the Island of 
Cuba. In a series of Letters, written in the years 1831-2. By Hknry Tudor, 
Esq., Barrister at Law. Two Vols. London, 18.34. Duncan. 

The motive with which this work w’as written, that of rescuing a nation connected by 
the ties of language and manners with our own, from obloquy, and from censure which 
personal experience and observation convinced the author was groundless, is sufficiently 
commendable in itself to be a passport to a far inferior production. It consists of 
letters, genuine as the author assures us, written whilst travelling, and therefore, if the 
style and composition were not faultless, we should find a compensation in the freshness 
and accuracy of the descriptions. We have, however, no fault to find on either score ; 
the letters are very agreeably written ; what Mr. Tudor saw he has well described, and 
the tone which reigns throughout the work places it in favourable contrast with other 
publications on America, in which, for come reason, there is generally too much bitter- 
ness and satire to be agreeable in books of travels. 

A Treatise on the Progressive Improvement and Present Stale ^ the Manufactures in 
Metal. Vol. III. being Vol. LIV. of Dr. Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopeedia. London, 
1834. Longman and Co. Taylor. 

The third and concluding volume of this valuable treatise is appropriated to manu- 
factures in tin, lead, copper, gold, silver, and alloys. It is replete with interest, even 
to the reader who seeks for amusement merely. The details respecting casting and 
mending bells, type-founding, cannon-founding; and various manufacture in brass 
and mixed metals, are highly curious. Upon the whole, these three volumes are 
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of the Eighteenth 
kxsftK ^Drri^Rj Lord Woodhuusklbk. 


ttniversai^^Efistor^, frofA CreeMon^^Jhe 
. Century, By the late Hon. ALexAMDSii 

In Six Vols, Vols. I and II, being Vols. XLI. and XLILM the iVimi/y Litrary. 

London, 1834. Murray. 

This history is stated by the editor (the author’s son) to comprehend the Cwjrse of 
Lectures, on the subject of Universal History, delivered by the Author while. Professor 
of Civil History and Greek and lloman Antiquities in the University of Edinburgh. 
If was prepared for the press, and constantly revised during thirty years, by the learned 
judge himself. 

The plan which is pursued in this wo^ di0ers from any other mode hitherto adopted 
of treating universal histor}'. Lord Woodhouselee has pointed out tHie disadvantages 
of previous plans, such as historical prelections, and arranging history according to 
epochs: — paying more attention to the connection of subject than ^in§e^he adopts the 
following method. He premises that, when the world is viewed at any period of 
ancient or modern history, we generally observe one nation or empire predominant^ the 
^ history of the rest being in some measure capalde of being referred thereto. This pre- 
dominant nation he exhibits as the principal agent, whose history, being the most im- 
pqytant, is more fully delineated, the rest being brought into view only when ob- 
viously connected with the principal : the antecedent history of the latter is afterwards 
traced in a short retrospect of their own annals. Whatever objections Jhis plan may be 
liable to, it undoubtedly combines simplicity and perspicuity, the objects chiefly in the 
view of the learned lecturer. 

The work is very carefully written ; the style is elegant, and the matter is arranged 
vrith great skill. The materials do not appear, however, as far as tlie work* has 3^et 
advanced, to have received much accession from the stores of modern critical writers, 
especially on the Continent, who have of late years ditiused a stronglight upon many 
'portions of ancient history. ^ 

Einden's li/usl rat ions (f the Eihle, Part III. London, 1834. •Murray. 

The four plates in this pari are, like the preceding, of exquisite beauty. The sub- 
^;|ect8 are as follows: A View in Jerusalem, near the Gale of St. Stephen, tr^itionally 
called the Pool of Bethesda, by Turner; the Fountain of Elisha at Jericho, ^Pcalcolt; 
Pergamos, the antient metropolis of M^sia (with a distant view of the modern town of 
Bergamo), by Calcott ; and Mount Lebanon and the Maronite Convent of Saint 
Antonio, by Turner. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

The press at Madras has ‘received a sudden impulse. Besides a new morning 
paper, there are about to appear, or have appeared, two., weekly publications, adaptied 
to native readers, the Plain Mans Friendly FisHor and Fanam Magazine^ in Eitglkli, 
and the il/iraNu/’i^Ar/t&ar, in Hindustanee and English. 

Mr. Cullimore is preparing for publication, in occasional volumes (each complete in 
itself), a series of papers, entitled Archaeographia, on antiquarian and scientific sub- 
jects, relating to, or connected with, the history and chronology of Uie Jews, Egyp- 
tians, Chaldeans, Greeks, Chinese, and other ancient nations ; the physicaL history of 
the uniSierse, atid the progress of religion, civilization, and ktg)wle4|e. 

Major E. Moor, author, of the Hindoo Pantheon, has just completed a volume of 
Oriental Fragments, illustrated with plates. 

A new work of Mr.'Morler is announced^ entitled Ayesita, the Maid qf fdrs. 

Two Yeqrsat Seor being ^||pative of a recent voyage to the S^n^River, by Miss 
, Jane Rober^48 j>repiKing for publicgjion. 



How Wjell thedb was nevei* an^philo- 

. sophyi religio^i, oriotnftr lii^iplffi^ and hi^ily exalt 

that ^bd which communicative^ and depress the good which is private 
and particular, as the Christian failJi!’' The unwearied yet unrequited 
laboiijra gCthe Christian niissionaril^s |}ear ample attestation t(^4hc soundness 
of this^iremark. Quitting tlic Idcratfve occupations of the world, and cast- 
ing aside every motive of ambition or vanity, and even of that self-love 
which supplies, .in ordinary case^J, the instinctive impulses of self-preserva- 
tion, they are found in their pious calling amidst the rigours of the Arctic 
cold, and the tropical heats — treading in the footsteps of their divine Master, 
and bearings with his meekness of spirit, all the ills and dangers that beset 
their pMgrimage. Tiie venerable Swartz is, perhaps, the most meritorious 
missionary that Jias hitherto appeared. Me was universally beloved in the 
great scene of his exertions by Hindoo, Mussulman, and Clirisiian. lie 
earned a high reputation, solid and enduring, in that remote region of the 
globe, and his memory is dear to all who, in the different countries of 
Europe,' have contributed towards the laudable purpose of converting the 
heathen. The works of such men long survive them, and continue to ope- 
rate, when nothing is left of worldly ambition but the memory of its empti- 
ness and its guilt. 

The enthusiasm of Swartz, though it burned with a steady, inulecaying 
%i>t, was mild, and inoffensive. * He was not a bawling, coarse-mannered 
fanatic. He did not attempt to take the understanding by storm. He 
made no war upon the prejudices or weaknesses of tliosc whom he sought to 
convert. He scorns to Inivc acted on Cudwortlf s hint, that even geometri- 
cal theorams (that the three angles of a triangle, for instance, arc ccjiial Uv 
two right angles), if urged in a stern dictatorial tone, might bb made a 
matter of doul3t and scepticism. Nor were the exterior courtesy of his 
habits, the grave comeliness of his appearance, and his familiarity with 
general literature, of which he iiad laid a foundation at the University of 
H^llc, without their efficacy in softening any personal prejudice ins atlvor- 
saties migKt fael or excite against him. lie was totally divested, also, of 
tliOT love of spiritual pow6r, which was unquestionably a speck in the cha- 
rWter of Wesley, in many instances darkening his virtues and impeding the 
usefdlneas of liis talents. If he obtained an influence over the minds of 
othbli^, it was by means of the gentlest arts of persuasion. Indeed, n 
tender, affectionate earnestness appeared in all his conversations with the 
natives : ill us^eq^athiag 40 succeeding missionaries a modpi of the l^ason- 
ingil by whieh th^ air^Or Jib weaned from their idolatries, but which un- 
^^happ^y was sopp dost sight of'^ by those who affected to follow his example. 
The follow!^ 'paling#' fl^ his journal demonstrates the. genuine kindness 
of his hearty witV #hfph he his hi^tCilling at Trichiiippoly : 

* Mempin or l|||i| <if the ChrUtian ^ch is 

prefixedf aSkpta^iheJ|||tory.(|^^l)iJstUnity in Iu(i|yMHHraluafi Pkarbov, 
of SaUabury.^Vs^olft^PPl^.uSi. w.ss?.* ^ 

1 4.No%5l. ' 



you-out of 

^priifMii' you arc my br^|^c^; , wo are - ^ oreatioA the children of one 
eomiiion father. It grieves uf Chri^ tMt yfu have forsaken that 
Almighty Father, and have turned to idols, who cOnnot profit you. You 
know, because you have often heard, that a day of judgment is before us, 
when we must render up an account. Should you persist in ren\pining 
enemies to Gpd, and on that day receive condemnation, 1 fear you will 
accuse us Christians of not warning you with sufficient earnestness and fer- 
vour. Suffer yourselves, then, to be persuaded, since you see that we want 
nothing of you, but that you turn with us to God, and be Jiappy.’ 

The progress of Christianity in India has never been enepuraging. 
8wartz, however, was buoyed up by strong prophetic hope as to its future 
success. The progress of conversion,” he remarks, in his journal of the 
year 1768, is not so great as we wish; still the rescuing of one single 
soul is sufficient to encourage us not to grow weary. Oh, that the Euro- 
peans in this country would discern the glory of God ! Should he graciously 
work a thorough change and reformation among the principal Euro- 
peansy a blessing would spread through the whole land.” The truth is, 
that, in Swartz’s time,, the lives of the civilians, even in the highest stations, 
were not sufficiently circumspect to allure the natives, ly tlic influence of a 
pure example, towards the faith of tlicir masters. He thus adverts to the 
profligacy of the Europeans ; The great among them aim at nothing but 
to live in pleasure, and to become rich. If not readily successful in the 
latter object, they resort to unjust means, which hardens ^jicir minds, and 
drives them into the most frightful infidelity.” 

ft was in the midst of that critical war, in whicli tlic English and French 
^ struggled for empire, that Swartz visited our army near Triebinopoly, 

- and preached to the troops in English and German. His zeal and 
eharity never .shone more brightly than in the instruction and comfort he 
ministered to the distressed inhabitants of the villages devastated by the 
enemy. It was about this time (1709) that he declined accepting a legacy 
bequeathed to him by an oflieer, to whom he had been eminently useful as a 
religious teacher, lest he should be suspected of interested motives. Peace 
between Hyder Ali and the Madras government being concluded, Swaitz 
proceeded to Tanjorc, where he preached two or three times daily. Here 
he was introduced to the Rajah Tullagec, and the favourable impression be 
made upon his mind led to the confidence and kindness with which that 
prince ever afterwards distinguished him. The rajah was then in liis prime, 
of good natural talents, and of mild and dignified manners. He had cul- 
tivated Oriental literature, and produced several po^ical: compositions 
of considerable merit. PVom that time, Swartz’s history was interwoven 
with that of his royal patron. At their first interview, the converiiation 
began by the Persian interpreter telling him that iHfi rajah had heard 
a good report of him,%o%liich Swartz replied in Persian, expressing 
tha^s &|^|s'kjndness,^an^ abundantly 

The wisiPR^ omitted by the int^retdir, a per; 
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'son near him said, he wishes you a blessing." At Swartz’s request, the 
conversation was continued in Tamul : — 

lie first inquired how it happened that some European Christians wor- 
shipped God with images, and others without them; to which Swartz answered, 
that the worship of images was expressly forbidden by the word of God, and 
that this corrupt practice originated in the neglect of the Holy Scriptures, 
which had in conse(]uencc been removed by such Christians from general use 
among the people. The rajah next inquired how man could attain to the 
knowledge of God. In reply to this question, the missionary pointed out, in 
his usual manner, the works of creation, and the bounties of divine Providence, 
as testifying the power, wisdom, and goodness of God, and his word as clearly 
revealing whatever is essential to salvation. ‘‘ If it please the king,” said he, 
“ I will set before him briefly the principal subjects of that word.” The rajah 
having signified his assent, Swartz proceeded to explain the nature and divine 
attributes of God, one of the attendants repeating his explanation of each 
point very distinctly', slowly, and audibly, lie then remonstrated against the 
worship of idols, as inconsistent with the perfections and glory of God, ob- 
serving, that, before their conversion from hcathciiisin, the European nations 
also made images, and adored the work of their own hands with salams and 
salams. The king laughed, for the expression struck him forcibly, and said, 
** He speaks plain.” The pious missionary next shortly urged the corruption 
into which mankind had fallen, which is visible from universal and melancholy 
experience ; and then unfolded the method of deliverance through the Media- 
tor and Saviour, whom God has graciously provided, and his indescribable 
willingness to receive those who turn to him — illustrating this encouraging 
assurance by his favourite and appropriate parable of the prodigal son. 

Upon the usual introduction of sweetmeats, of which Swartz took a little, 
lie said, ** Wc Christians arc in the habit, before we partake of food, of 
praising God fur bis goodness, as well as of imploring grace to use the gift to 
his glory ;” and on being desired to oiler up such a prayer, he immediately com- 
plied. With the simplicity and freedom from the apprehension of ridicule, 
which peculiarly characterized him, he then, at the recpiest of the king, who 
had been informed that Christians were accustomed to sing in celebrating 
divine worship, sang some verses of the Lutheran hymn in the Tamul trans- 
lation of Mr. Fabricius, beginning, 

** My God, to theu this heart I bring.” 

The rajah declared himself iniicli pleased, apologising that he had detained 
him so long, and desiring him to dine with Captain Berg, who was his constant 
friend and companion, in the palace. ‘‘ I withdrew,” he adds, “ repeating my 
wishes for his happiness.” 

Not having as yet ])crniis.sion to enter the fort, Swartz repaired early and 
late to discourse with the natives on the glacis. At the end of a fortnight, 
he received unlimited admission there. In consequence, he visited the prin- 
cipal officers of the rajah, declaring to them the truths of Christianity. He 
was offered presents, but he refused them, saying, I seek the good of 
your souls, and not gifts." On one occasion, a Brahmin said, ‘‘you allure 
the people with money.” I replied,” says thisi^ingle-hcarted man, “ be- 
fore the whole multitude, ‘ J’rove that cilhejr 1 or my bretliron have decoyed 
a single native >vit^ money, and I will hold my tongue.’ ” One day,ivhen 
he was addressing the people, the rajah, who overlicaid him from a room 
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in the palace^ observed, ** he makes our gods to be downright demons. 
We mii^ keep him here to instruct this foolish people/* From this time 
the rajah gave him to understand, that he looked upon him as his padre. 
Such were the first interviews that led to his subsequent establishment and 
favourable reception as a missionary in the Tanjorc kingdom. He then 
resumed his ordinary labours at Trichinopoly. As a striking specimen of 
Swartz's style of conference with Mussulmans, we insert the following 

The next day two Mahomedans visited him. One of them maintained him- 
self by teaching the Persian language. In reply to a question, as to the 
Christian doctrine respecting the distinction of meats, Swartz observed that 
every creature of God was good, and desired him to read the 15th chapter of 
St. Matthew, from the Persian Evangclistarium. “ I now see,” he said, what 
it is that defiles men.” To his inquiry as to the general doctrine which he 
taught, he replied, ** that he explained the commands of God, and proved the 
transgressions and corruption of mankind ; that, notwithstanding, God pities 
sinners, and to every one who penitently confesses and renounces his sin, will, 
for ChrisPs sake, impart forgiveness ; and that this grace of God should be 
improved as the principle of a holy life.” The man beginning to speak of Ma- 
homed, Swartz said, “ What then is a prophet?” “ One,” he answered, 
who brings an account of God.” “ How do you know that Mahomed’s 
account of God comes from him ?” From the wonders he performed.” 
** But he himself denies, in his Koran, that he came to work miracles.” He 
cleft the moon,” said the Mahomedan. Such a miracle,” I replied, ** must 
have been remarked by other nations. Besides, it is not God’s method, when 
he sends an extraordinary prophet, to authorize him to work only one miracle, 
and that in secret, or only in the presence of a few friends. No. To such a 
prophet, he often gives power to do many wonderful works in public places, 
and before both friends and enemies. Here, however, Mahomed looks sus- 
picious. Further, it is no proof of a divine mission, when one who professes 
to be a prophet denounces all the undoubted revelations, which God had pre- 
viously vouchsafed by his servants, as obsolete and superseded. Thus did not 
the Lord Jesus. He came to fulfil all, and to disowm nothing. Moses is edi- 
fying to us, even now, for he foretold the Redeemer of the world, as did also 
David, and the other prophets.” Swartz then charged Mahomed with having 
taken from the pure word of God, by representing Christ merely as a prophet, 
and thus depriving mankind of their greatest consolation in him as a Saviour, 
and of having added to it, by his allowance of polygamy. And in reply to 
the Mahomedan’s objection from the examples of David and Solomon, he said, 
” that they had fallen into errors and sins, which David, at least, confessed, 
and that the rule of the gospel with respect to marriage was clear and peremp- 
tory.” ” Why, then,” said he, ** did not the Jews believe in Jesus?” *‘Read,” 
I replied, John v. verse 31, to the end. Here I was obliged to leave him to 
attend divine worship, and he said he would also go to prayer, and so we 
parted. ” Oh,” said he, " that you had the whole New Testament in the Per- 
sian language !” I replied, ” If you will assist me with your knowledge of 
Persian, we can well make such a translation for ourselves.” He promised 
faithfully to assist. 

Swartz, besides the T.amul, ^on mastered the Hindoostanec, and made 
great progfess in Persian. As to his employments, at this time, it seems 
that he devoted himself diligently to the Christian schools in the evening, fits 
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mornings being occupied in holding preparations ” with various natives, 
Hindu and Catholic, for receiving them into the communion of his church. 
Of some of his converts, he speaks in terms of approbation and confidence 
in their sincerity. As to the others, he ingenuously confesses the superfi- 
cial transient nature of their conversion. He mentions the following in- 
stanse of success : — 

A young Pandaram, who for nearly seven years had resorted to all the cele- 
brated pagodas and reputed sacred waters, without finding rest to his soul, was 
accosted by us one afternoon near the river. He had, he said, often enter- 
tained doubts as to the whole of the heathen ceremonies. A Roman Catholic 
had given him a little brazen crucifix ; this he had carried about him, and 
often, as he told us, had placed it before him, and worshipped. * To-day,* he 
said, ' 1 was at the river, and beholding the numerous pagodas of Sirengam, I 
thought within myself. What is all this? What can it avail? Just as I was 
thinking thus, your catechists approached and recommended Christianity to 
me. I will now see what effect your <loctrincs will have. If I discover in them 
anything better than 1 have found in heathenism, I will cheerfully embrace 
them.’ We recommended him to remain with us a fortnight, and attend to the 
Christian doctrines with becoming seriousness and prayer ; honestly to state 
the doubts he might at any time entertain ; and when he had in some degree 
ascertained the nature of Christianity, to determine what he would do. lie 
was pleased with the proposal, and attended daily to what was addressed to 
those who were under a course of catechetical preparation ; and at length 
voluntarily laid aside his Pandaram’s habit, and gave up his string of a parti- 
cular kind of corn, which both Pagans and Romish Christians use as a rosary. 
He learned with diligence, and began to pray, being daily present when I 
prayed with my servant morning and evening. After holy baptism, he reques- 
ted that an opportunity might be afforded him of again learning to read, which 
he had previously been taught, but had forgotten. He has now been with us 
four inonth.s, and nothing inconsistent has been perceived in him. The know- 
ledge of Christ will render him truly zealous and sincere.’* 

By means of one of those political intrigues, with wliich the earlier 
history of our Anglo-Indian empire abounds, the Madras government had 
resolved to aid the Nabob of Arcot in his long-cherislied project of dethron- 
ing the Rajah of Tanjore, on the pretence of iion-])aynicnt of the tribute due 
to him from the latter; and for this purpose a British ciriny, on the 3d of 
August 1773, sat down before Taiijore. Against this injustice, the poor 
rajah vainly remonstrated. On the lOtli, the Eiiglisli troops advanced to 
the assault, and entered Tanjore without loss or resistance. The rajah and 
his family were taken prisoners in the fort, and the nabob took possession 
of his treasure and kingdom. Tiiis was a serious inipcdirncntto tlic ministry 
of Swartz in that quarter. The building in which divine service had been 
performed was destroyed by the nabob, who had imbibed strong prejudices 
against the mi.ssioiiary. 

The benevolence of Swartz shone conspicuously in his love to children, 
and his solicitude for their moral and religious improvement. His native 
schools have been already noticed, and his kindness towards the younger 
branches of his European friends was equally striking. Of this amiable 
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feature in his oharacteri a very pleasing memorial remains, in several letters 
to the children of Colonel Wood, then stationed at Madras. One of them, 
addressed to the eldest daughter, only nine years of age, as it is sliort, 
we do not apologize for inserting :: — 

It is a long time since I had it in my mind to send you a line, because I 
have known you from your infancy, and that for several years. It is, there- 
fore, natural in me to wish you well, and particularly to desire the welfare of 
your immortal soul. 1 know, and am fully persuaded, that your dear mamma 
will do all that lies in her power to train you up in the paths of true Christian 
piety ; still a well-meant admonition from an old friend may be acceptable. 
As God has made us reasonable creatures, our great care should be to adorn 
our understanding with useful knowledge. Now the word of God is particu- 
larly given us for that divine purpose of making us wise unto salvation. It 
teaches us in the best manner what God is, and what we are; and leads us 
unto Jesus Christ the blessed Saviour, who is able and willing to deliver us 
from our sins, and to make us beloved children of God. 

** I hope that, by the example and admonition of your kind mamma, you are 
desirous of improvement daily in that divine knowledge of Jesus Christ. Be- 
sides, we have a will to choose, or to reject something — as this our will is 
directed either for God and his glory, so we arc obedient to him ; is this will 
inclined towards the world and sinful things, so wc prove disobedient. There 
was never a man upon earth whose will was so well directed, as the will of our 
Saviour. In the midst of his sufferings he said, ‘ Not my will, but thine, O 
Father in heaven, be done.’ Now, as a will, well directed and guided, is a sort 
of heaven upon earth ; so, on the other hand, a stubborn, disobedient will 
is a sore affliction. Therefore, I wish and entreat you, my dear N. to make 
God’s will your own, saying from the heart, * Not my will, but thine be done, 
O God.’ And as we in our younger years do not know what is good for us, 
God has enjoined us to obey our parents. I make no doubt but a hint from 
your dear mamma will be as much as a command. licmembcr me to your dear 
brother, and my young friend, and to your two dear sisters. May the grace 
of God abound in and upon you. Amen ! 

“ So prays your affectionate friend, 

C. F. Swartz.” 

At length, the voice of justice was heard, and in spite of all the efforts 
of the nabob and tiic venal government of Madras, an order was sent out 
from the Court of Directors to restore the rajah, and for the recall of the 
governor. This event occurred in April 1776, and led to the renewed and 
more beneficial intercourse of Swartz with the rajah and his territory. This 
was, moreover, facilitated by the missionary’s acquisition of the Mahratta 
language, which he undertook at the rajah’s express request, it being the 
vernacular diction of the Tanjorc princes, who claimed a descent from 
the line of Mahratta conquerors. He was enabled, too, to reside more con- 
stantly at Tanjdre, the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge having 
sent another missionary to relieve him from his duties at Trichinopoly. 

In the critical relations of the Madras government, at that period, with 
the native princes, Swartz had frequently been solicited to act as a medium 
of communication ; and Jiis friend General Munro had prevailed upon the 
government to make him a present for various services of this nature ; but 
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Swartz, when he declined the offer for himself, wrote to Madras, request- 
ing a present of some bricks and lime, of which the Company had a groat 
quantity in store, towards building a church at Tanjore. Some time after- 
wards, he received a letter from General Munro, urging him without delay 
to repair iQt Madras, as Sir Thomas Rumbold had something important to 
communicate to him. On his arrival there, he was assured that his request 
concerning the church should be granted ; and in a private interview with 
the president, he w'as desired to undertake a confidential mission to Hydcr 
Ali, in order to ascertain the actual disposition of that chieftain towards the 
English, and to assure him of the pacific intentions of the Madras government. 
Swartz’s narrative of this remarkable embassy, in his annual report to tlic 
Society, and the more detailed account to his friends in (Jerrnany, arc 
highly interesting, % and his description of Seringapatam, and of Hydcr, who 
was then the terror and scourge of the British power in India, will even now 
be read witli interest, though the names of that tyrant, and of his still more 
ferocious son, have almost passed away. It is evident that Swartz was 
selected for this agency for his well-known penetration, his familiar 
acquaintance with the native languages, his enlarged experience, his almost 
universal knowledge, but above all for the steady disinterestedness which no 
lure of ambition or avarice had ever shaken. But these high qualities were 
subservient to his ministry as a Christian teacher. In persuading S^varlz to 
accept the office, amongst other topics urged by Sir Thomas Rumbold, the 
most powerful, the governor well knew, was this : As the intention of the 
journey is good and Christian, viz, to spare the effusion of blood, and the 
preservation of peace, the commission highly becomes your sacred calling; 
therefore, we hope you will accept it.” 

Swartz, after taking time, as he says, to lay the case, in retirement, 
before God,” and weighing deliberately its dangers (nor were they light 
ones, from the nature of the country he was to pass through and the cha- 
racter of the chief who ruled pver it), considered it to be his duty not to 
decline it. He was influenced chiefly by the conviction, that there was 
nothing of political intrigue in such a mission, and that he might be instru- 
mental in the maintenance of peace, w Inch was always near to his heart. 
What still more strongly moved him was, that it would enable him to 
announce the Gospel to a people that had never heard its name ; and there 
was also an additional incentive, he remarks, that of giving the East-India 
Company, who had shown him repeated kindness, some proofs of his grati- 
tude. At the same time,” he says, determined to keep my hands 
undcfded by any presents, by which determination the Lord enabled me to 
abide ; so that I have not received a single farthing save my travelling 
expenses.” This more than Stoic disinterestedness looked like a prodigy, in 
a country of itching palms and grasping hands. On his journey, which he 
commenced on the 1st July 1779, he was attended by his able catechist 
Satteniaden. At Caroor, lie was detained a month, till he had received an 
answer from Hyder to the usual application for leave to advance. During 
this tedious interval, he instructed and baptized some of his servants, and 
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Satteniaden proclaimed the duties of faith and repentance. Often, on these 
occasions, the street was filled: many listened attentively. A brahmin 
said, this is deep wisdom.” A young man, in reply to his exhortation, 
exclaimed, ^Mook at the water; will it assume another colour? As little 
shall we change.” When the party anived at the pass to ^he Mysore 
country, the heat was intense. 

Early on the 18th, (these are his own words) we set forth, not without fear 
and prayer to God for protection. Many carried pieces of lighted wood to 
deter the tigers. The mountain is so steep that if one looks downward into 
theab 3 * 8 S, the head grows quite giddy. When we had mounted about half up 
the hill, the sun rose, and we beheld the numerous heights and deptlis with 
astonishment, and admiration of God. The eye cannot satiate itself with 
gazing; so that the dread of tigers is forgot. Wc directed the people around 
us to the majesty, the might, the inconceivable greatness of God The heights 
and declivities are his work, and proclaim his glory. But wretched man looks 
off from these wonders, and makes to himself worthless images, and says, 
“Ye are my gods.” 

When Swartz was admitted to the audience, Hydcr ordered him to sit 
next to him on the floor, and, as a high testimony of honour, he w'as not 
requested to take off Jiis shoes. Hydcr listened to all he had to say, ob- 
serving that, although the Europeans had not kept their faith with him, he 
was willing to live in peace with them. A letter was read to him, in 
which,” said Hydcr, “I have stated the substance of our conversation; 
but you will be able to give farther instructions personally.” Swartz, 
whilst seated near Hyder, was struck with the expedition with which all 
public business was conducted. “ When he ceased conversing w’ith me, 
some letters were read to him, and he dictated an immediate answer. 7'lic 
secretaries hastened away, wrote the letter, read it to him, and he affixed 
his seal to it. He can neither read nor write, but relies on an excellent 
memory. Few dared to impose on him. He orders one to write the 
letter, which is read to him by another ; and if the secretary has not strictly 
conveyed his meaning, his bead paid for it.” On his departure, Swartz, 
bn getting into his palanquin, found 300 rupees Hydcr had sent him for 
the expenses of his journey. The conscientious missionary would have 
declined the present, but Hyder s officers assured him, it would endanger 
their lives if they took it back, and as to returning it personally (Swartz 
having intimated such a wish), he was told that it was contrary to etiquette 
to be re-admitted after an audience of leave. 

In this negotiation, the frank and manly bearing of the simple and pious 
missionary did that which no individual of our high-bred diplomatists would 
have effected. He disarmed Hyder’s hostility, and won his confidence ; for 
Hyder, who had great expertness in appreciating character, failed not to 
disccni, under the humble demeanour of Swartz, a degree of talent and 
fearless integrity of purpose, which commanded . his admiration and conci- 
liated his respect. Had the Madras governor penetrated' the designs and 
character of that powerful enemy, or been as sincere in his professions of 
peace as his admirable agent, or had he paid due regard to the warnings of 
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S^vartz, the storm, which soon afterwards burst over the Carnatic, might 
have been averted. But the Madras government, whose treasury was fed 
by sums granted by the nabob, or extorted from his fears, whilst certain 
of its members were glutting their avarice by every sort of intrigue and 
indiscretion, idly and stupidly refused to believe either the extent or object 
of the vast military preparations which Hydcr was carrying on ; for, how- 
ever gracious and condescending to the venerable missionary, he had long 
breathed revenge and hate against the English. In truth, at the very mo- 
ment of his interview with that excellent man, he had received intelligence 
of a body of English troops attempting to pass through his country. And 
the treachery of the English, in preventing Mahomed Ali, in breach of an 
engagement dated in 1752, to give up Trichinopoly, their violation of the 
treaty of mutual support and defence, made in which nearly pros- 

trated his power before the successful invasion of the Mahrattas, the capture 
of Mahe, and the abominable conduct of the Company’s servants at Tclli- 
cherry, were the impressions that dictated the letter, of which Swartz was 
the bearer, and which he dissembled from the missionary as well as he 
could, to whom he spoke nothing but peace and conciliation. What his 
real feelings were, he sufficiently expressed in that letter. “ I have not yet 
taken my revenge^ and it is no matter. When such conduct is pursued, 
I leave you to judge on whose part treaties and promises are broken.” 
Not a syllable of this mission, of Hyder’s letter, or Swartz’s explanations, 
appears on the records of the Madras government ; and Colonel Wilks, the 
able historian of the south of India, justly expresses his surprise at the 
omission. The truth is, Swartz gave full information to Rumbold of all 
that passed between Hydcr and himself, whilst, with his usual frankness 
and candour, he communicated his own impression on the state of affairs. 

How must that venal body of men have been astonished at the self- 
denial of their envoy, a sentiment which they could have deemed characte- 
ristic only of a madman and ideot, if they judged of others by the standard 
of their own virtues, when, alleging that he had been supplied by the 
board with all necessaries, he delivered to them the bag containing the 300 
rupees that Hyder had sent him, and on being desired to keep it, begged 
leave to appropriate it as the first fund for an English orphan-school at 
Tanjorcj a design which was afterwards successful far beyond the most 
sanguine hopes of its venerable projector. Being told that Rumbold in- 
tended procuring him a present from the Board, he refused to accept any 
thing, but intimated that, if they were bent on rewarding him, it would make 
him happy if they would allow his colleague, Mr. Polhe, at Trichinopoly, 
the same annual sum they had given him, being convinced, he said, he 
would use it for the beneht of the school. This request was granted. The 
sum was <£*100 sterling only. 

Three dreadful years of war, desolation, and famine, followed. Hyder, 
in a torrent of destruction, overran the Carnatic, whilst the authors of the 
oalamities were actually exclaiming — Hyder might as well attempt to fly 
as invade the Carnatic I” To such men had the inscrutable designs of 
Asiat.Joftr,^ ouAi.^0,55, X 
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Providence committed the destinies of that unhappy people. The ryots did 
not sow, for they could not expect to reap ; the tanks that irrigated the fields 
were destroyed ; and the scarcity rose to an appalling height. Thousands 
were dying of famine around Taiijore; but the provident sagacity of Swartz 
had foreseen the evil, and had laid in supplies for the support of the mission, 
applying the surplus towards alleviating the general misery. His embassy 
had given him reason to apprehend the war, and induced him to buy 
12,000 bushels of rice, whilst it was yet at a low price. As the war had 
driven the inhabitants to the walled towns, Tanjore was crowded to excess. 
Early in the morning, the dead were lying in heaps on the dunghill. At 
this juncture, there were no stores for the garrison, and the rajah, for want 
of a good understanding with the natives, could not procure bullocks for 
the carriage of provisions. In this dilemma, Swartz wrote to the inhabit 
tants, desiring them to bring their cattle, and promising them payment on 
his own responsihililt/. The cattle were brought, the garrison supplied, 
and the natives paid. For seventeen months, Swartz fed about 800 of the 
poor, having received for this charitable purpose contributions from several 
Europeans. The events of the war are well known. The British army 
and the Company's possessions were rescued by the interposition of Mr. 
Hastings, who, having despatched Sir Eyre Coote with powers to assume 
the chief command at Madras, and with a large reinforcement of troops 
(the guilty and incapable Runibold was suspended by the same vigorous act 
of authority), gave a difFerent aspect to ti)c state of things, both on the 
coast of Coromandel and the side of Malabar. Such was the universal 
respect inspired by Swartz at this perilous crisis, that even Hyder himself, 
in the hot career of bloodshed and desolation, gave orders to his officers to 
permit the Padre Swartz to pass unmolested, and to shew him respect and 
kindness, for he is a holy man, and means no harm." I'hus, when the 
whole country was overrun by Hyder's troops, the good father ^ so he was 
emphatically called, pursued his labours without the slightest hindrance. 

After Hyder's death, the war was continued by Tippoo, who styled him- 
self Sultaun, his father having been content with the more modest title of 
Naick. When the negotiation for peace took place. Lord Macartney soli- 
cited Swartz to join the commissioners at Seringapatam, as their inter- 
preter. Having commenced the journey, he w^as stopped at Sattimungulum 
by Tippoo's officers. Of the policy and durability of this peace, scrupu- 
lously as he abstained from all political interference, Swartz had reason to 
doubt, — nor could he avoid some expressions of regret that Colonel Fullar- 
ton, in his victorious progress, should have received orders to abandon his 
conquests, before the negociation, instead of keeping possession of them as 
a motive to Tippoo to grant reasonable terms. Why Sw'artz was not per- 
mitted to proceed is a matter of conjecture. Colonel Wilks ascribes it to 
the system of studied insult practised by Tippoo upon the English Govern- 
ment and its agents. After a long, harassing journey, the commission^ 
were eondycted to Mangalore, where they patched up a treaty with 
on the 11th March 1784. 
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Tanjorc was still in a deplorable state from tlic calamities sustained by 
the rajah^ first from the assumption of his country by the nabobs and sub- 
sequently from the invasion of Hyder. Regardless of the instructions of 
his friend and adviser, and rejecting the proffered consolations of the Chris- 
tian faith, he buried himself in a sort of voluptuous oblivion within the in- 
most Vecesses of his palace. Ills character was changed; he became the 
rapacious oppressor and plunderer of his people, who abandoned the 
country, leaving whole districts waste and uncultivated. Not less than 
70,000 inhabitants are computed by Colonel Wilks to have emigrated. 
Finding the rajah determined to confide the management of his affairs to the 
same oppressive duan (minister), who had brought them to ruin, the Madras 
government took the country into their own hands, having appointed a com- 
mittee of inspection for its temporary superintendence, and Sir Archibald 
Campbell, the then governor, invited Swartz to an honorary scat in it, in 
which he Avas earnestly joined by the other members. Swartz expressed his 
readiness to give his best advice and to be aiding on all occasions that did 
not involve violent or coercive measures, which, how’ever politically expe- 
dient, he deemed irreconcilcable to his sacred functions. Overcome by the 
remonstrances of Swartz, the rajah intreated him to mediate with the 
people, and to assure them, in his oAvn (Swartz’s) name, of his highness’s 
protection. Such Avas their confidence in Swartz, that 7,000 returned at 
once, and when he reminded tliem, that the best season for cultivating Avas 
nearly past, they replied, “ We will Avork night and day to shew our re- 
gard for you.” They did so, and in that year the harvest Avas more abun- 
dant than that of the former. 

In 1787, the rajah, anxious for a successor to supply the failure of his 
ancient house, adopted a son Avith the attributed name of Serfogee Rajah, 
according to the Hindoo law in similar cases, and, pointing to the boy, thus 
emphatically addressed the missionary : This is not my son, but your’s; 
into your hand I deliver him.” SAAmrtz replied, May this child become 
a child of God!” By his advice, the boy Avas confided to the rajah’s bro- 
ther, Ameer Sing, as his guardian politically, the care of his person and 
education remaining Avith SAvartz. Doubts having arisen, after the rajah’s 
death, as to the legality of the adoption, and the question being referred to 
twelve pundits, they declared Serfogec’s adoption invalid. The right of 
Ameer Sing, therefore, followed as a corollary, and Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell set aside the adopted son, and placed Ameer Sing on the musnud, Avho 
immediately assumed the government. Swartz gave the neAv rajah the 
same excellent advice he had given his predecessor, but with little success. 

Some years afterwards, the adopted son of the late' rajah was rescued 
from the control of Ameer Sing, but the jealousy of that personage 
towards the youth for tAvo yeors proceeded to such a length, as to render 
the mterference of the Madras government again necessary, in 1 792. 
AUempis were made upon his life by the burning of a large quantity of 
etSlliils under the windows of his apartments, by which heyvas nearly suffo- 
catod. The poor prince complained of a series of persecutions and annoy* 
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atices of the same kind in confidential ietlers to Swartz. He continues 
to torment us/' complained the unhappy youth. ** My servant he confines^ 
so tha| hardly any one will stay with me. When a merchant comes to sell 
uscloth, he and his cloth are detained. But why should I trouble you with 
all my griefs ? I entreat you to send this my letter to the honourable board, 
and beseech them either to call me to Madras, or to put a guard of £uro- ' 
peans near the gate, to protect me and my two mothers, or to give me a 
room out of the fort in your garden." Swartz forwarded this well-founded 
complaint to the Madras government, of which Sir Charles Oakley was 
then the president, assuring them that Serfogee and the ladies were in per- 
sonal danger. Orders were accordingly transmitted to Tanjore, that Ser- 
fogec and the widows should be invited to Madras, uhere they might live 
unmolested, and Serfogee’s education be completed. This "was accom- 
plished without any resistance by a detachment of the Company’s troops, 
and the whole party, accompanied by their faithful friend and protector, 
arrived at the presidency on the 10th January 1793. 

Swartz was now full of years ; but he was still Avatchfully trimming his 
lamp. Although he had now entered his 70tli year, he preached every 
Sunday, catechised every day, in the evening visiting Christian families 
and instructing them in the dutie.s of religion. Inhere were twelve catechists 
niaintaiiied at Tanjore, llamanadapuram, and Palamcottah, whose monthly 
salaries amounted to .€(>0 per annum. Sattaniaden was paid by the society ; 
the catechists by Swartz. The orphan-school, feeding, clothing, and teach- 
ing 15 native boys, required £40 a-year to maintain it. But the Company 
having, up to that time (1790), allowed something to Swartz, this gene- 
rous being looked on it as a donation to the mission. About this time, the 
claims of Serfogee (whose adoption had been set aside by an unfair deci- 
sion of the pundits, bribed and biassed by Ameer Sing) to the succession 
to the musnud were again laid before Lord Cornwallis by Swartz, on the 
ground of the former decision being contrary to the Shasters, which Swartz 
had not then studied, and of the corruption of the twelve pundits. One of 
them confessed that hope and fear had influenced him. ** It is money that 
made him rajah," said he ; “ if you would have us confess publicly, you 
must protect us publicly." Sven the rajah himself, on one occasion, said, 
If they press n)e loo mpeh, 1 will reveal all, and raise a storm all over 
England. They have all got money from me, except Mr. Swartz." There 
was English as well as native intrigue in the business. The whole subject 
was discussed ; the legality of Serfogee’s adoption clearly established ; the 
rewards given to the pundits by Ameer Sing, with the death-bed declaration 
of one of them, that he had decided under undue influence, and the practices 
on the young prince’s life, were adduced as proofs of Ameer Sing’s conviction 
of the invalidity of his own title, in an elaborate despatch from Sir John 
Shore to Lord Hobart, the Madras governor. The final decision of the 
Court of Directors, which restored Serfogee to his rights, did not reach 
India till his vej^able instructor had ceased to take any interest ilf fie 
affairs of this caPltty scene. 
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His last moments are recorded by his friend Mr. Gericke, a missionary 
scarcely inferior to himself in the talents and virtues requisite for that cal- 
ling. Swartz died on the 11th February 1798, and on the day following, 
we committed,” says Mr. Gericko, ** his body to the grave. Serfoge^ the 
Tanjore prince, saw him before the coflin was closed, bedewed him with 
his tefhrs and followed him to the grave. Very moving were the sobs and 
weeping of the people in the Christian villages on both sides of the garden, 
during the whole night. Their instructor, their friend, their guardian M'as 
no more. Every one lamented the loss of a parent in Swartz.” 

The written sermons of Swartz, who generally preached extempore, or 
from slight heads, are few. His very reverend biographer has inserted 
three, and while they accord with the perfect simplicity of his character, 
they display a great vigour of thought and expression. The great doctrines 
of the atonement and the efficacy of faith, that faith ^'working by love” to 
(irod and man, demonstrated the cheering scriptural views which Swartz 
had habitually taken of Christianity. Nothing visionary, nothing enthu- 
siastic, nothing inflated; the purest principles of faith and conduct are en- 
forced. Such were the leading features of his teaching, conlirmed and il- 
lustrated by his own eminent example. 

The character of this extraordinary man stands so beyond the ordinary 
reach of human virtue, as almost to impair its efficacy as an example. 
Such virtues, as Burke somewhere remarks, ‘‘are at a market too high 
for humanity.” Seeing that the model is unattainable, weak minds will 
relax their efforts to approach it, and find an apology for their indolence, in 
the imjmssibility of reaching it. 

He rejected w ith high-minded indifference all worldly rew'^ards — ^those even 
wdiich were requisite to personal comfort, in a climate, where nature must 
be soothed and caressed. He was equally careless as to wdiat the world calls 
fame and honour, and never sought what was so constantly kept in view by 
Wesley, the maintenance of a personal dominion. Those who were asso- 
ciated with him in the great labours of the mission, however inferior in 
talent or influence, he considered as his coadjutors, not his instruments. 
His undivided aim in every thing he said or did w-as to do good. Nothing 
could equal the sw^eetness of his discourse, unless it w as the exterior grace 
of his manner and figure. “ I w^ell remember,” says Sir Alexander John- 
ston, his peculiarly venerable and impressive appearance, the tall erect 
figure, the head white with years, the mingled dignity and amenity of his 
demeanour. To his pupils, he was more like a parent than a preceptor.” . 

For the length of this article, wc cannot apologize. The amor suscepti 
negoiii must of necessity incline any man, who takes up thc pen upon such a 
theme, to hang over it with delight and fondness. The most churlish 
misanthropy might be reconciled to the species by such a model of wdiat it 
is capable of attaining. 

The entire conversion of Hindostan to the Christian faith, is, for the 
present, a faint and shadowy anticipation. It is not, however, to be rejec- 
ted as tlie mere dream of enthusiasm. But if it is only td^bc brought about 
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silent progress of opinion, and a change and improvement in the 
iimllectaal state of that country, the prospect is too distant to be encouraging, 
l^o isuch revolution has yet taken place amongst so vast a portion of man- 
,lftnd,^unless it was quickened from without by one or more of tliose re- 
markable impulsed, which forestall the tardy growth of moral and religious 
sentiment, and do in a few years the work of ages. Such was the Refoi;.- 
mation, prepared, indeed, by a considerable but slow change of religious 
thinking, for which Wickliff and Huss had pioneered the road, leaving to. 
Luther and Melancthon more cifectual means of consummating it. But 
Uus great change would not have been enough, if the fervour of theological 
controversy had not been fanned by the breath of political faction. The 
spirit of political resistance to the papal see and its abuses, placed iiUthcr 
upon the vantage-grOund he would not otherwise have commanded, in the 
siege he carried on against the old ecclesiastical system. 

These causes cannot operate in India ; conversion, therefore, must con- 
tinue to proceed reluctantly and slowly there ; and much will depend on the 
character and conduct of the missionaries themselves, putting our Church- 
establishment out of the question, for reasons it is not necessary to state. 
Their doctrines, too, form an important element in the conaideratioii. At 
present, many of them are not only incapable of being brought into a con- 
sistent theological system, but are in direct opposition to each other. Abso- 
lute election, and the doctrine of Christian perfection, have so strong a 
tendency to mysticism and antinomianisin, as to revolt the Hindoos, whose 
ethical is totally separate from, and exempt from the absurdities of, their 
mythological system. With the meekness and flexibility of the Hindoo 
character, Christianity has ties of natural affinity ; but the Wesleyan doc- 
trines, in many respects, have no sympathy whatever with the Hindoo 
feeling and character. The general fault, moreover, of the missionaries is 
n too indiscriminate use of *‘lhe terrors of our Lord,"' which came softened 
' from the lips of Swartz, but which, we fear, his successors are apt to dwell 
upon, as wrathful denunciations which are not to be averted. They stimu- 
late also the unconverted soul too much to a sense of its danger and nii- 
sery, by a display of revolting and fearful imagery, which, if it affrights 
the sinner, does not attract the convert. A missionary, to succeed in that 
country, must be of a different school from that of Mr. Ellis, in the island 
of Tahiti.* He must not war with the festive recreations of the natives. 
There is as little reason why Ciiristianity should wear the sour aspect of 
Puritanism, as the mummery and masques of popery. 

* Piriyoetiui RcMirclici in the South-sea ItlandB London, 1829. 


CEREBRAL CHARACTER OF RAMMOHUN ROY. 

The Phrenological Journal for Jane contains a curious examination of thd 
cerebral development of the head of the late Rammohun Roy, from a caiit 
taken immediately after his death.* The dimensions of the cast and tlie cere- 
brid development os follows 

* The cast was taken silusn the body was rtill warm, and so Gardfully, that thegcnticniati who-fen^ 
^ll^dcd the bust to the Pfureedlipsicial society ( Mr. J. II. Estlin;, who was present at the operaUon, 
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Dimensiom^ in inches. 


Greatest circumference of head 
(measuring horizontally over Indi- 
viduality, Destructiveness, and 

Philoprogenitiveiiess) 24^ 

From Occipital Spine to Individua- 
lity* over top of the Head 15 

. — » Ear to Ear vertically over top 
of the Head (measuring from up- 
per margin of the meatus) 14^ 

Pliiloprogenitiveness to Indivi- 
duality, in a straight line 

Concentrativeness to Compa- 
rison 7^ 

Ear to Pliiloprogenitiveness... 4f 


From Ear to Individuality 5{ 

to Benevolence ... 6 | 

to Veneration..... - 61 

to Firmness 6i 

Destructiveness to Destruc- 
tiveness 6t 

Sccretivcncss to Secretivenesa 6i 

Cautiousness to Cautiousness 54 

Ideality to Ideality 4} 

Constructiveness to Construc- 

tivencss 5J 

— Mastoid process to Mastoid 
process 5J 


Note - — In stating the dimensions of the head, allowance has been made for the 
hair— the greatest actual circumference of the cast being 24J inches ; the distance from 
the Occipital Spine to Individimlity over the top of the head, 15^ ; Philoprogenitive- 
ness to Individnality, 8| ; ('oncentrativeness to (Comparison, B; Ear to PhiloprQger 
nitiveness, 5 ; Ear to Firmness, ; Destructiveness to Destructiveness, 65 ; Secre- 
tiveness to Secretiveness, 6'^; and Cautiousness to Cautiousness, 5^. 

Development, 


1. Amativeness, very large 20 

2. Pliiloprogenitiveness rather large 10 

3. Concentrotiveness, full 1,5 

Adhesiveness, large IB 

5. Combativeness, large IB 

6. Destructiveness, large IB 

7. Secretiveness, large IB 

B. Acquisitiveness, full 14 

9. Constructiveness, rather full 12 

10. Self-esteem, very large 20 

11. Love of Approbation, very barge 20 

12. Cautiousness, large 19 

13. Benevolence, large IB 

14. Veneration, full 14 

15- Firmness, very large 20 

16- Conscientiousness, very large ... 20 

17. Hope, full 14 

18. Wonder, rather full 12 


19. Ideality, rather full 12 

20. Wit, or Mirthfulness, rather full 13 

21. Imitation, rather large 16 

22. Individuality, rather large 17 

23. Form, full 15 

24. Size, rather large 16 

2«j. Weight, rather large 16 

20. Colouring, full 14 

27. Locality, rather large 16 

2B. Number, moderate 10 

29. Order, rather full 12 

.*10. Eventuality, full 15 

:11. Time, full 15 

32. Tune, moderate 10 

33. Language, rather large 17 

34. Comparison, rather large 17 

35. Causality, rather large 17 


After a succinct and well-digested account of the rajah’s history, compiled 
from various sources (our journal included), the writer illustrates, with con- 
siderable felicity and effect, the mutual correspondence of bis cerebral deve- 
lopment and his actual character. In the rajah’s intercourse with the En- 
glish, in early life, his Benevolence and Love of Approbation were strongly 
marked ; ** and, indeed, it appears that, to the too great ascendancy of the 
latter, the loss of his health is in some measure to be attributed.” The de- 
partment of the brain most largely developed is the posterior superior region, 
occupied by Firmness, Conscientiousness, Self-esteem, and Love of Appro- 

BtatM that ** the phrenologists may feel satisfled Chat they liave in this cost a most accurate representa- 
tion of the rajah's head." The cut in the Joumnt exhibits a singular depression on the crown of the 
head (over the organs of Veneration and Hope), which, it appears, was quite natural. A friend told 
me," soys Mr. Estlin, “ the rajah had once placed his hand there, to feel the pcculllV formation." 

i.#. -li.- 
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size of these four organs is very extraordinary. Firmness and 
BSe were prominently displayed throughout his whole life. F4s very large 
||ientiousness led to the ** simplicity, candour, explicitness, and openness 
ind,’* admired by his intimate friends and the readers of his works. His 
laige Self-esteem fitted him to embark in the work of reform, and accounts for 
that " powerful sentiment of individual dignity,” evinced in his conversation, 
actions, and deportment, and so inconsistent with the feebleness of mind,** 
characteristic of the ** small-headed generality of Hindus.” The rajah’s large 
head is much insisted upon ; it was of extraordinary size; very few, even in 
Europe, being found of superior volume. ** Had the brain of Rammohun Roy 
been of diminutive size,” observes the writer, the circumstance would have 
done more to extinguish Phrenology than the whole amount of misrepresen- 
tation and abuse it has been doomed to endure.” The rajah’s complaisance 
and want of courage to say ** no,” indicated the strength of Love of Appro- 
bation in combination with Cautiousness. The writer accounts satisfactoril}^ for 
the change in the rajah’s mental character, towards the close of his life (referred 
to in our biographical sketch), by the diseased state of his brain. The organs 
of the propensities are generally large. “ Without a tolerable endowment of 
Combatlveness, as well as of Self-esteem and Firmness, he could not have 
acted with the boldness and decision for which he was so remarkable.” His 
propensities, however, were duly controlled by other organs ; ” by means of 
his large Secretiveness and Firmness, he was able to suppress improper mani- 
festations.” His large Amativeiiess receives no illustration from recorded traits 
in his character, except his politeness and deferential respect towards the sex. 
His Philoprogenitiveness is equally without recorded illustration. His large 
Adhesiveness accords with his affectionate disposition. His Secretiveness 
seems to have been one of the .sources (with Love of Approbation and Cati- 
tiousness) of the ** air of uncertainty, if not ambiguity,” by which his conduct 
was occasionally characterized. The meagreness of the sketch he gave of Ins 
life is regarded as another illustration of this feeling. Acquisitiveness is much 
inferior to Benevolence and Conscientiousness ; the rajah was liberal, disin- 
terested, and careless of pecuniary sacrifices. The development of the rajah’s 
Veneration and Wonder afibrds the key to his religious character. ” His head 
and history concur in shewing, that intellect, justice, and independence had 
with him complete control over the sentiment of Veneration. He seems never 
to have venerated except in accordance with Intellect and Conscientiousness. 
The whole tendency of his mind was opposite to superstition. Wonder had 
but little sway. The mysterious and unintelligible bad no charms for him ; 
he submitted every thing to the test of consistency and reason. Of the intel- 
lectual organs, the largest are Individuality, Language, Comparison, and 
Causality. These are all well illustrated by his recorded character. His love 
«,of knowledge and his literary acquirements show the strength of Individuality 
and Language* The relevancy and acuteness of bis reasonings resulted from 
Causality and Comparison, combined with Language and Individuality. Form, 
•Size, and Locality, the organs which give geometrical talent, are well developed. 
.Ai Number and Tune are moderate, the writer assumes that he had little 
.arithmetical ability or musical talent. 

Upon the whole, we think the science of Phrenology acquires no slight 
accession of strength from the illustrations deduced, in the article referred to, 
from the carebnltrmts of this remarkable Asiatic. 
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MORAL SYSTEM OF THE CHINESE, 

THE niirXG-YlTNU. 

{Concluded from p, 118.) 

Chap. XiX , — How universal was the filial piety of Woo-wang and Chow» 
kung ! These pious princes seized the intentions of their ancestors and ac- 
complished what they had undertaken. In spring and autumn, they prepared 
the hills of their ancestors, arranged the venerable vases destined to the cere- 
monies, dispo.sed their vestments and robes, and offered them the meats of the 
season. And as these rites were those of the hall of ancestors, the distinction 
of those who should be placed on the right hand or the left was carefully ob- 
served ; in disposing ranks, regard was had to persons in high station and 
obscure men ; in disposing of offices, regard was had to people of merit. In 
drinking together, the inferiors served their superiors ; the ceremony thus 
extended to obscure men. In distributing, during the repast, places according 
to colour of hair, regard was had to age. Succeeding to the dignity of their 
ancestors, practising their rites, executing their music, respecting what they 
had honoured, cherishing what they had loved, Woo-wang and Chow-kung 
obeyed them when dead as if they had been still living ; obeyed them when 
they were no more, as if they possessed them still, O sublime degree of filial 
piety ! The rites of the keaou (grand sacrifice to heaven), and the she (grand 
sacrifice to earth), are those by which they rendered homage to the Supreme 
Lord {Shang-tv\* The rites of the hall of ancestors arc those according to 
which they sacrificed to their predecessors. The man who comprehends 
clearly the sense of the keaou and the shcy and that of the te and the shang^ 
will govern empires as easily as he would look on the palm of his hand.” 

Cha2^. XX— Ay-kungf consulted Kung-tsze on the subject of government. 
Kiing-tsze said : “ The government of Wan-wang and of Woo-wang is recorded 
on tables of bamboo {fang-lszc^ books or tablets of bamboo). If these princes 
still lived, their administration would soon revive ; but they are no more, and 
their administration has expired with them. Good government is like the 
fertility of the earth, which gives strength to vegetables, reeds, and rushes. 
Government, in fact, depends upon the men employed; a prince should choose 
his ministers after himself, regulate himself according to reason (/aow), and 
found his reason upon the love of humanity (jiw, universal charity or bene- 
volence). The love of humanity is man in the aggregate; the love of parents 
is the chief part of it. Justice is equity to all; the honour rendered to the 
wise is the chief part of it. The distinction we owe to our relations, that we 
owe to the wise, is what ceremonies (or rites) produce. If subordinates have 
not the confidence of their superiors, the people cannot be well governed. 
Thus, the prince should not fail to regulate himself. With this view, he 
should not fail to render to his relatives what is their due ; and for that pur- 
pose, it is indispensable that he should know mankind; and tojknow mankind 
it is absolutely necessary he should know heaven {teeny. Universal reason 
comprehends five things, and three are required to practise them. The five 
things, which constitute universal reason, are the duties of the prince and 
minister, of the father and the son, of the husband and the wife, of the elders 
and the juniors, and the reciprocal duties of friends. The three things, which 
constitute universal virtue, are wisdom, benevolence, and strength : to practise 

* Much dU!brcncc of opinion exists (as is notlccct in another place) respecting the true sense to be 
RUached to the ceremonies Xrtiaou and »he, and to the epithet ^hang-te, 
t King of Loo, flroin 494 to .'ill B.C. 

A Jt? w;-// . N . S. Vo L. 14 . No .55. 
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■ there is but one method. Whether a man is horn wise, or becomes so 
idy, let him have experienced toil in becoming so ; when he is so, it is the 
tiling. Though we should practise the virtues naturally, for the sake of 
fSiihdvantages* we derive therefrom, or by force of effort; provided we prac- 
tise them, it is the same thing. He who loves study has made a ^reat step 
towards wisdom.f He who uses all his efforts to practise virtue, has made a 
great advance towards benevolence. He who can blush, has made a* great 
progress towards force of mind, lie who knows these three things, knows 
the art of regulating himself ; knowing how to .regulate himself, he knows the 
art of governing men ; knowing how to govern men, he knows how to rule 
empires and kingdoms. All who govern empires and kingdoms have nine 
eternal and invariable rules to follow : to regulate themselves, to honour the 
sages, to cherish relations, to respect the great dignitaries, to treat subor- 
dinate men in office with indulgence, to love the people like a son, to invite 
artisans near them, to receive foreigners (or persons from a distance), and to 
treat the great vassals wxll. If the prince regulates himself, the laws will be 
itr vigour; if he honours the wise, his eyes will never be fascinated; if he 
cherishes his relatives, there will be no hatred between his uncles and his 
brothers; if he respects the grand dignitaries, nothing obscure will embarrass 
him ; if he treats subordinates in office with indulgence, the gratitude of the 
magistrates will be manifested in their zeal to perform the ceremonies; if he 
loves the people as a son, the people will thereby he animated with zeal ; if he 
invite artisans near his person, their wealth will be at his disposal ; if he re- 
ceive strangers well, the Inhabitants of the four parts {sze-fan§^ * four sides,* 
t. e. the world) will submit themselves to him ; if he treats the great vassals 
well, he will be respected throughout the whole empire. To purify oneself 
and exhibit a decent appearance,:^ to w'ear clean apparel, to restrain oneself 
from every motion contrary to usage, — this is the method of regulating oneself. 
To repel flatterers, to shun pleasure (/ft. colour; met. sensuality), to despise 
riches, to esteem virtue,— this is to incite the wise. To honour the dignity of 
our own family, to augment their incomes, to love and to hate the same 
things as they, — this is how we animate one’s relations to mutual affection. 
To create a great number of inferior officers who can be made to execute 
orders, — this is the way to animate the great dignitaries. To augment the 
revenues of those who are upright and faithful, — this is the way to animate 
placemen. To exact no service from the people but at a convenient time, to 
moderate taxes, — that is the way to exhilarate the people. To examine daily 
and inquire monthly if their pay and subsistence keep pace with their labour, — 
that is the way to excite the artisans. To rcconduct strangers when they 
return, and to advance to meet them when they arrive, to praise their good 
qualities and to compassionate their defects, — these are the means to conci- 
liate strangers. To prolong the line (thread) of races which are near extinc- 
tion, to raise up fallen dynasties, to calm seditions, to aid them in danger, 
to receive their ambassadors at fixed times, to treat those magnificently who 
go away, to moderate the tribute of those who come, — these are the means of 
well-treating the great vassals. All those who govern empires and kingdoms 
have nine invariable rules to observe ; and there is but one mode of observing 
them. ' Every thing, on which we have thought beforehand, may have stability; 
if we do not think beforehand, we are soon thrown back. If we, at the out- 
« Commentaton differ as to the sense of the term here used, whether it means the pure pleasure 
derived from the practice of virtue or the luae of gain. 

t T:«w sr wif vecXvfAaems. 

. % That is, in religious o|x|||g||^ccs: it refers to Chap. XVI. 
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set, determine upon our words, we pronounce them without stammering. If 
wc arrange beforehand what we ought to do, we experience no difficulty in jt.' 
If we have resolved upon our conduct, we shall not leave any spots in it. If 
we prescribe to ourselves an invariable law, it will never fail us. If he who 
holds a subordinate post acquires not the confidence of his superiors, the peo- 
ple cannot be well-governed : there is a rule for this confidence. He who is 
not faithful to his friends, will not obtain the confidence of his superiors : 
there is a rule for this fidelity. He who has not a regard for his relations, is 
not faithful to his friends : there is a rule for this regard, lie who labours 
not honestly to correct himself, has no regard for his parents : for this honest 
correction there is a rule. He who does not investigate clearly the nature of 
the true good, cannot correct himself with sincerity, or attain true perfection. 
The truth is the law of heaven : that which is true is emphatically the human 
law. lie who is veritably perfect gains his aim without effort, reaches it with- 
out reflection, attains the law with tranquillity, and is truly a saint. lie who 
lays claim to it should choose the virtues, and attach himself strenuously 
thereto. He ought to learn much, to interrogate carefully, to meditate with 
ic.spcct, to distinguisii with clearness, to act with solidity. There arc men 
who do not stud}^, or who make no progress in study : let them not despair. 
There arc some who do not put questions, or, when they do, catch not cor- 
rectly the meaning of the replies : let them not despair. There arc some who 
do not meditate, or, in meditating, attain no end : let them not despair. Tliere 
arc some who do not distiiigui.sh, or distinguish without clearness: let them not 
despair. There are some who practise not, or who practise without solidity : 
let them not despair. What another might do hy one effort, they do in a 
hundred ; what another might do in ten times, they do in a thousand. Cer- 
tainly, he who shall follow this rule, however small be his knowledge, will 
acquire understanding ; however weak he be, he w ill acquire sirengtli.” 

Chap. XXL — The iutelligcncc which springs from moral perfection is called 
natural light ; the perfection which results from acquired knowledge is termed 
instruction, or acquired liglit. He who has the perfection of virtue, is, by 
that alone, enlightened ; he who is truly enlightened ought to arrive at per- 
fection. 

Chap, XXII. — Throughout the universe, he alone, who has attained the 
height of perfection, can know profoundly his own nature; he who knows pro- 
foundly his own nature, can know likewise that of other men : he can fathom 
the nature of things ; he can, with heaven and earth, contribute to mutation 
and production. He might form a third term worthy of heaven and earth. 

Chap, -XX///.— After these men, of the first order, come those who direct 
their eflbrts towards a single virtue, and who can carry it to perfection. This 
perfection will manifest itself, be continuous, will illuminate, will move, W'ill 
change hearts, will work conversions ; but there is in the universe but one man 
truly perfect, who can thus work conversion. 

Chap, XXIV, — The virtue of a man who has attained the height of perfec- 
tion, extends to a prescience of futurity.^ The elevation of dynasties and 
families is indicated by favourable presages (in herbs or plants a*nd animals) ; 
their full is announced by fatal signs in the herb she (anciently used in divina- 
tion), as well as in the tortoise (used in the divination called poo\ and by motions 

* The doctrine here inculcated is like that of the or Sanchya school of Illiulu philoso- 

phy> as to the supernatural effects attainable by learning or improvement of the mind. It is doubtful 
whether Confucius participated in the l)elief here implied ; Chnng-shc, a ruinmentator on the 
states that the p1ill(\«(opher spoke with great caution of the causes of events and of futurity, deeming it 
proper that men should confine their inquiries to themselves. 
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felt in all the members of the body. But the man who has attained perfection 
i^ls beforehand the calamity or the felicity which is to happen ; he foresees 
good and evil, therein resembling a shin (genius or spirit). 

Chap, XXV, — This perfection is its own achievement, and this rule, the rule 
of itself. Perfection is the end • and the beginning of all things (i. e, heaven, 
earth, and man) ; without perfection, they could not exist : therefore it is that 
the wise man attaches so much importance to it. The truly-perfect man does 
not confine himself to his own perfection ; he seeks also that of the universe. 
To carry oneself to perfection, is the efiect of goodness ; to carry other things, 
is the effect of wisdom. These are the natural virtues, the rule of our inte- 
rior and exterior relations : conformably to this we direct our actions, accord- 
ing to circumstances. 

Chap, XXVI. — Thus, he who has attained the height of perfection never 
relaxes ; not relaxing, his virtue is durable ; being durable, it is manifest ; 
being manifest, it extends afar off; extended afar, it is great and profound ; 
being profound and great, it is sublime and brilliant. Being great and profound, 
it sustains the universe ; being sublime and brilliant, it protects it ; being ex- 
tended and durable, it conducts it to perfection. Being great and profound^ 
it may be compared to earth ; being sublime and sparkling, it may be com- 
pared to heaven ; being extended and durable, it is without limits. Being 
such, it manifests itself without being seen ; it changes hearts without moving 
itself; it arrives at perfection without acting. The law of heaven and earth 
may be expressed in one word : its agency in the production of things is not 
double; but its manner of giving being to things is incomprehensible. The 
f way of heaven and earth is vast, profound, sublime, brilliant, extended, dura- 
ble. At present, the heaven we see is a spark of shining light. If we regard 
its immense extent, the sun, the moon, the stars, the planets suspended 
there; the universe is enveloped with it. This globe is but a handful of earth; 
but if we regard its breadth and depth, it sustains the mountain Hwa yo,^ 
without being oppressed thereby ; it contains rivers and seas, without being 
overflowed therewith ; it supports all things that form the world. This moun- 
tain, which is but a fragment of rock, if we regard its breadth and height, 
gives birth to plants and trees, lodges birds and quadrupeds, produces in its 
entrails mines and precious stones. This mass is, as it were, to be held in the 
palm of the hand; but if we regard its immense abysses, enormous tortoises 
(yuen), crocodiles (/ft), hydras (hcaou), dragons (fi<wg),+ fish, and turtle live 
there; and rich treasures thence derive their birth. The Book of Poetry 
{Shacking) says : — 

Hie power of the supreme heaven h constant and without limit ; 
that is, thence it is worthy of the name of heaven - 
How should not have been manifest 
The virtue of Wan-wang, which was spotless ! 
that is, what made Wan-wang be truly himself was, that the purity of his 
virtue was not interrupted, like that of heaven. 

Chap. XX VIII. — How great is the way (taou) of the holy man ! It is like the 
ocean ; it produces and preserves all things ; its sublimity touches the heavens. 
How great and how rich (or redundant) it is ! It comprehends the three 
hundred ceremonies of the first order (Lc~c^ mourning, sacrifices, &c.), and 

• In Shan-se, one of the ftvc mountains on which the ancients offered sacriflccs to the Shang-te. 

' t Chinese authors descrUje the dragon as an animal with the horns of a stag, the ears of an ox, 

. the head of a camel, the neck of a serpent, the feet of a tiger, the claws of a vulture, and the scales 
of a ffsb. The conspicuous place which the dragon liolds in Chinese mythology, is probably referable 
to the ancient worship of serpents traceable in cs cry part of the world. 
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the three thousand inferior rites ( politeness^ the proper manner of 
saluting, &c.). We want (or expect) a man who shall he such that he can 
follow this way. For it is said that, if we be not endowed with supreme virtue, 
we cannot attain the summit of the way {laou). This is why the wise man 
esteems the law, or natural virtue, which leads him to science, or acquired 
virtue. Having attained that which is broad and vast, he suffers not that to 
escape which is subtle and concealed ; having attained that which is all-sublime 
and all-brilliant, he pursues the way of the invariable mean: he studies ancient 
precepts and understands modern ; he attaches importance to that which is 
grave, and prizes ceremonies greatly. Thus, placed in a superior rank, he is 
not arrogant ; in an inferior station, he is not rebellious. If the kingdom be 
well-governed (has laws), his words suffice to advance him ; if the kingdom be 
ill-governed (without laws), his silence will suffice to ensure him safety. The 
Book of Poetry {She-king) says : — 

enlightened and prudent, 

He (Chung'shan.fuo) owes his safety to his qualities. 

This refers to what has been already said. 

Chap, XXVIII, — Kung-tze said : “ The ignorant man, who loves to use his 
own judgment; the low man, who arrogates to himself what docs not belong to 
him ; the modern, who wishes (indiscreetly) to re-establish ancient customs, 
and the like to the.se, prepare great misfortunes for themselves. Unless em- 
peror, it is the province of none to imagine ceremonies, to fix new measures 
(or costumes, carriages, &c.), or correct characters.* The imperial chariots 
still follow the same tracks ; books are written with the same characters, and 
manners are the same. Those who pos5es.s the dignity of the ancient em- 
perors, without their virtues, ought in no respect to innovate upon ceremonie.s 
and music ; and those who possess their virtue.s, and not their rank, ought m 
little to innovate upon music and ceremonies.*’ Kung-tsze said : ** I think with 
pleasure of (or extol) the usages of the dynasty of the Heas ; but the little 
kingdom of Khc f is but an insufficient relic (or pledge). 1 have studied the 
usages of the dynasty of Yen, and there remains no traces of it but in the 
principality of Sung j I have studied the usages of the dynasty of the Chows, 
and as they arc now in vigour, these arc the usages I have to follow.” 

C/iaj). XXIX , — There are three things of great importance in the govern- 
ment of the empire, and those (who observe them) will commit few fvLuha.^ 
Many excellent laws which the ancients had established, or superior men had 
proposed, want authenticity ; they cannot, therefore, obtain confidence, and 
the people follow them not. Excellent laws, proposed by a wise man of in- 

* In order to understand the importam c of this remark of Confucius, it is necessary to call to mintl 
the state of China in his time. The imperial dynasty of the Chows w:«s then reduced, and possessed 
but a very limited territory ; the rest of the empire was divided amongst a vast number of provincial 
chiefs or princes, who, though formerly vassals of the Chows, had begun to throw oft' the yoke, and 
were almost continually at war, in order to destroy each other and to obtain the empire. In this state of 
things, Confucius, who was bom a subject of one of these princes, beheld with sorrow that each of 
them altered the Imperial ceremonies, under the pretext of correcting or restoring ancient customs, 
and composed characters at his pleasure ; he considered justly that all these measures might prove an 
additional obstacle to the union of the empire under one prince, which could alone arrest the anarchy 
and confusion which desolatc<l China. 

t A little kingdom in the modern province of Ho-nan, given to a prince of the family of the great 
Vu, by Woo-wang, when the latter obtained the empire. Thb was the sole relic of the family of the 

X Another kingdom in the same province, given by the Emperor Ching-wang to a brother of Chcon- 
sin, the last emperor of the Shang dynasty. 

S Those three things,. which are not mentioned in the text, according to the commentators, are the 
establishment of ceremonies, the invention of instruments for their use and purpose, and the correction 
of the characters. These three things require three others, namely, the possession of virtue, the enjoy- 
ment of dignity (that is, being emperor), and having regard to times and circumstances. 
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ferior rank^ want authority ; they do not obtain confidence, and the people 
follow them not. Hence a good prince lays the foundation of his conduct in 
himself ; he establishes it amongst the people by the force of his own ex- 
ample ; he regulates himself, but without obstinacy, after (the example of) the 
kings who founded the first thre6 dynasties ; he governs his actions, without 
hesitation, by the heavens and the earth ; he regulates himself according to the 
spirits, and he finds no subject of doubt, nor experiences any inquietude, in 
the expectation of the holy man who is to come at the end of ages {pe-shcy a 
hundred generations).* Regulating himself according to the spirits, without 
any ground of doubt, he know's heaven; waiting without impatience the holy 
man who is to come at the end of ages, he knows mankind. Thus, the move- 
ments of a great prince ought to be the law of the empire ; his actions ought 
to be its rule, his words ought to be its model, from generation to generation ; 
^ then those who are at a distance from him will sigh for him, and those who arc 
near him will not be injured by him. The Book of Poetry {Shc-king) says : — 
Should he (the emperor) be afar off, no one hates liim ; 

Sliould he be near, there is none whom he injures. 

Yes, incessantly, day and night. 

He is the object of eternal praises. 

There is no great prince who will not thus acquire a rapid glory in the 
empire. 

Chaj). XXX. — The philosopher (Confucius) recalled the remote times of 
Yaou and Shan ; but he praised the nearer times of Wan and Woo; he imitated 
the eternal heaven, on the one hand, and on the other, he accommodated him- 
self to the variations of earth and water. Thus therefore it is, that there is 
nothing which the earth docs not contain and support ; that heaven does not 
cover and cnvelo))c ; it is thus that the four seasons succeed each other in turn, 
and that the sun and moon alternately shine. All things, produced together, 
do not injure one another ; the simultaneous course of the seasons and stars 
do not counteract each other. A limited or confined virtue is like the current 
of a river; a great virtue is like the immense march of the universe. It is by 
these virtues that the heaven and earth arc great. 

Chap. XXXI. — There is but one holy man in the universe, who could com- 
prehend, enlighten, penetrate, know, and suffice for governing ; whose magna- 
nimity, liberality, affability, goodness, could conciliate all men ; whose energy, 
courage, strength, and courtesy could suffice for command ; whose purity, 
gravity, sagacity, rectitude, could suffice for attracting respect; whose elo- 
quence, regularity, attention, exactitude, could suffice to discern all things. 
His vast and comprehensive mind is a deep source of things, which appear 
each in its proper season. Vast and extensive as the heavens, profound as 
the deep itself, the people, when he shews himself, cannot fail to respect him ; 
if be speaks, none will distrust what he says ; if he acts, none will refuse to 
applaud him. Thus, his name and liis renown will soon overrun the empire, 
and diffuse themselves even amongst the barbarians of the south {man) and 
of the north ime\ wherever ships and chariots can reach, or the power of 
man penetrate, in all parts covered by the heavens and supported by the 

« This is one of many expresaions made liy or imputed to Confucius, which seem to refer to the 
advent of our Saviour. — See Noticet det MSS. du Roi, t. x. p. 414, and As. Journ. for May 1S34. 

The commentaton explain the four things, which must concur to form the sage, thus : khaot rule of 
conduct taken from the ancients ; kien, conformity with heaven and earth ; che, or the testimony 
derived from spirits ; and sze, the expectation of the coming of the holy man, of whom the gloss 
says, ** a dear idea can with difficulty be formed:*' or as, in our phraseology, wo should lay, therequi- 
aites are, tike example of the ancients, the love of order, the testimony of superhuman beings, aud 
citvelation. ^ 
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earth, illiiniinatcd by the sun anil moon nnil fertilized by the dew and mists. 
All bciii|;s, that liave blood and breath, will love and honour him, and he may 
be rompared to the heaven itself.* 

Chap. XXXII. — There is, in the universe, only he, who has attained the 
summit of perfection, who can discover and explain entirely the great web (or 
texture) of the universe,*}- establish its grand principle, and understand the 
prod&ctions (or creation) and preservation (or conservation) of the heaven and 
the earth : in him there is sufficient for all this. Ilis benevolence is perfect, 
his depth is like the abyss, his vast extent like the heaven. But unless he be 
truly intelligent, enlightened, holy, wise, and carry the celestial virtues^: to 
the highest point, who could ever know them ? 

Chap. XXXIII. — The Book of Poetry {She-king) says : 

She (a queen of Wui) covered her embroidered robe with a coarse outer habit. 
Detesting the luxury and splendour of her ornaments. 

Thus the virtue of the wise man loves to conceal itself, but it shines forth 
daily ; the specious qualities of the vulgar man are ostentatious, and they 
daily diminish. The virtue of the wise man is simple and not fastidious ; 
measured but agreeable ; grave and regular. He who knows how to approach 
that which is remote, who knows the origin of the laws, who cun grasp subtle 
things, could enter the way of virtue. The Book of Poetry {She-king) says ; — 
Although hidden in a deep place, (the iisli) can perceive itself. 

In like manner, if the wise man, scrupulously examining his heart, discovers 
no stain there, there is nothing in his heart which he ought to be ashamed of ; 
what the wise man himself cannot perceive, is there a single man who can 
perceive ? The Book of Poetry says : — 

Be attentive even to your own house ; 

Let there be nothing, even under your ow*n roof, for which you can blush. 

Thus the wise man is respected when he does not act, and sincere even when 
he is silent. The Book of Poetry says: — 

lie who presides at a ceremony withoui. having occasion to speak. 

Conducts himself so that, during the time of sacrifice, there is no dispute. 

In like manner, the wise man, without giving rewards, animates the people 
by his example ; without shewing anger, he is feared by the people more than 
axes and youci (a kind of axe). The Book of Poetry says : — 

A single bidden virtue is the model of a hundred vassals. 

Thus, a good king, who firmly cultivates virtue, by that alone gives peace to 
the empire* The Book of Poetry says : — 

I love that bright virtue. 

Which does not manifest itself in grand words. 

Kung-tsze said : Words and a (mere) semblance of virtue, have the 

smallest effect in the conversion of the people.” The Book of Poetry says : — 
Virtue is something as fine as a hair; 

But a hair might Still be compared to something : ^ 

Virtue is a celestial thing ; 

It has neither sound, nor odour. 

And this is its sublimity. 

* The v^hole of this eloquent and curious passiq;e will bear application to the expected saint, as well as 
to the holy man jmt exceltenee. 

1 Understood*, by commenuiors, In a moral sense, for the five duties of man, i.e. morals. 

i Thecelestiilvirtucs are piety, justice, urlnmity, audprudcitce. 



HINTS ON INDIA REFOUM. 

No. III. 

Courts of Conciliatiofu — Thelaw3’crs threaten to overrun India, in the course 
of time, as they have every country where they once got footing. This will be 
of all pests the most dreadful, and all possible measures should be adopted to 
prevent their increase. Men want houses, though they do not want them eaten 
up by rats ; so must there be law, though men do not therefore require to be 
devoured by lawyers. I know no means better adapted for insuring a reason- 
able portion of justice to litigants, and for preventing the unbounded power of 
lawyers, than the establishment of courts of conciliation, after the Spanish 
fashion— >a fashion which has, most happily for the pcoi)le, been imitated in 
Mexico. By an article of the Mexican constitution, ‘‘ no one shall be deprived 
of the right to terminate a suit by arbitration in any stage of the proceedings, 
nor shall be allowed to commence an action without having had recourse, pre- 
viously, to the judgment of conciliation.” Now, this judgment of conciliation 
prohiliited any two parties from commencing a law-suit unless they were provid- 
ed with a certificate from a constitutional alcadc (an officer who is not a lawyer) 
stating that a judgment by conciliation had been tried before him in vain. No 
institution can, I conceive, be more adapted than this to the simplicity of 
Hindu manners, none more economical to the English Government, none 
more utterly subversive of the intrigues and chicanery of lawyers. Thinking 
tha( it needs no further argument or recommendation, I leave it, as a hint, 
from which to work out a great good. . 

Weights and Measures . — In these, as in monies and language, utter confu- 
sion and ab.sence of generalization : each province has its own. The seer in 
one district implies so much, in another a very different quantity,~still going 
by the same name. The mun, or maund, is in one place double what it is in 
another. This of necessity entails great trouble and hardship on the trader, and 
leads to imposition without end. In these matters, France is to be copied, and 
a uniform system, based on decimals, to be established for the whole of India. 
The mother-country possesses nothing sufficiently'^ good in this way to deserve 
introduction there ; therefore, the names of the principal weights and mea- 
sures might still be preserved, though with an altered value. A committee' 
from the different presidencies might be appointed to effect this, and bring it 
into operation, after a reasonable time allowed for the natives to become fami- 
liar with it. Collectors of districts, or judges of zillah courts, to be furnished 
with the standards, and all makers of weights and measures to be licensed by 
one or the other authority^, and to be accountable for their work produced. 
This .wQuIdj in an efiectual way, put an end to the abominable frauds now 
practised. . 


R. PaT£RNOST£A. 



SKETCHES OF INDIAN SOCIETY. 

No. XI.— Suors AND Shopping. 

The attentions and flattery, which ladies, wlio possess any claims to admi* 
ration, receive in India, must be exceedingly gratifying to those who are con- 
soled such homage for the loss, or rather the curtailment, of one of the 
most delightful recreations of the sex, namely shopping. In many parts of 
the upper provinces, years may elapse without aflbrcling an opportunity for the 
purchase of a- single European article, excepting by commission. Friends at 
some distant station must be applied to, and should the supply of goods not 
be very superabundant, the refuse of the box-wallah’s stores are rummaged 
over, and the purchaser must take what she can get and be thankful. Remote 
inland stations are very rarely visited by travelling merchants, who are afraid 
of incurring the expense of the conveyance of their goods upon an uncertain- 
ty, and thus trade is wholly confined to native dealers, a solitary box-wallah 
making his appearance occasionally, and asking upon his arrival such an extra- 
vagant price for his merchandize, as to render their purchase almost out of 
the question. Europeans are expected to pay exorbitantly for the products of 
their own country when the supply is scanty, and ladies have often the mor- 
tification of seeing an article, for which a very fair price has been refused, 
figuring on the person of one of their attendants, who has got it for next to 
nothing. Stations on the river are better supplied ; few boats come up without 
bringing some small investment, by which the dandies (boatmen) hope to in- 
crease the profits of their voyage, and European shopkeepers frequently 
engage a budgerow, freighting the vessel with all sorts of articles for which 
there is any demand. Upon their arrival at the ghaut, they send a catalogife 
round to the different resident families, with the prices affixed, and too fre- 
quently a tantalizing notice, all sold,” against the items most in request. 
The joy, with which the arrival of any long-desired object is hailed, of which 
the attainment was nearly hopeless, is great. Ladies’ slippers, especially of 
European manufacture, which happen to fit, seem like a blessing sent from 
heaven, after having gone almost barefoot in the soft, ill-shaped, spohgy-soled 
shoes, of nativg construction. Even Chinese Crispins, though they are by far 
the best to be found in India, and bear a very high reputation, do not supply 
their fair customers with those Cinderella-like shoes, which alone are fitted for 
delicate feet. The upper |M>rtion may be constructed of beautiful and appropriate 
materials, satin or prunella, but there is always a falling off in the soles, which 
are made of leather not sufficiently tanned, while the heels are never properly 
stiflened. Native shoe-makers succeed better with gentlemen’s boots, &c., 
those from Europe soon becoming too hard to be wearable. The happiest 
efforts of Hoby must be discarded for a base imitation, which has the merit off 
being more comfortable and better suited to the climate. A wide street inr 
Calcutta^ ealled the Cossitollab, is almost filled with the shops of Chinese 
.shoe-makers, who make satin slippers, to order, at .four shillings a-pair, and 
prunella or jean for three. It seems a thriving trade, their operatives being 
always well dressed in the costume of their country, wearing upper garments 
of silk when they walk abroad, or repair to European houses to take orders 
and measures. Some of the native shoes are very handsome, but they can 
only be worn by foreign residents as slippers when in their dressing gowns; 
the hp^ih^^bh it may be raised at pleasure is laid down across the inner part 
of points are peaked, and and (j^e whole is stiffened 
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with embroidery, beneath which a very small portion of the cloth or velvet 
composing the shoe is to be seen* 

The only shops in Calcutta, which make much shew on the outside, arc those 
of the chemists and druggists, who bring all the London passion for display to a 
fofeign country ; they exhibit splendid and appropriate fronts duly embellished 
with those crystal vases, in which gems of the most brilliant dye appear to be 
melted* They are flourishing concerns, and the establishment of manqfacto- 
ries of soda-water has added not a little to their profits. Until of late years, 
this refreshing beverage, which forms one of the greatest luxuries in a tropical- 
climate, was imported from Europe and sold at a very high price ; there is now a 
large establishment at Futtyghur, which sends out supplies all over the country. 
An officer, having a high command at the time that Java was taken from the 
Dutch, found a mineral spring upon the island of bright sparkling bubbling 
water, as delieious and refreshing ns that which, when bottled and stamped 
with the seal of the Duke of Nassau, travels to every quarter of the globe. 
He instantly made the discovery known to the captain of a trader, who 
freighted his vessel with it for the Calcutta market, where it obtained a rapid 
sale ; but it does not appear that any permanent advantage was derived from- 
Ms event, or that the Dutch government were aware of the existence of this 
fountain, which springs in the midst of a thick forest, and is in all probability 
only the resort of the poor natives in its vicinity. 

The European jewellers’ shops in Calcutta are large and handsome ; they 
do not make any shew on the outside, but the interiors are splendid ; the 
pavement of one or two is of marble, and the glass-cases on the various coun- 
ters display a tempting variety of glittering treasures ; diamonds of the first 
water, pearls of price, with every precious stone that can be named in rich 
profusion. The setting of these gems is exceedingly beautiful, and according 
to the most fashionable patterns of London or Paris, neither of those places 
boasting a more superb assortment ; but the prices are so ruinous, that it is 
wonderful where sufficient custom can be obtained to support establishments 
of the kind, of which there are at least four, in addition to the vast number 
of native artizans, who are not only exclusively employed by their own coun- 
trymen, but do a great deal of work for Europeans. Nothing could be more 
unconscionable than the profits which English jewellers sought and obtained 
for their goods in those days in which wealth flowed into Calcutta from many 
sources now cut off. Hitherto, the European shop-keepers of Calcutta have 
Iransacted business in the most arbitrary manner, according to their own de- 
vices, without any reference to the regulations of trade at home. They have 
bad no competition to dread excepting with the natives, whose retail business, 
though extensive, has been carried on in a silent, unostentatious manner. 
Formerly, an idea was entertained that European goods could only be obtained 
in perfection from European dealers; but this notion is now exploded, and It 
will be seen, in the course of these remarks, that the shopkeepers of both 
countries obtain their supplies from the self-same sources. It is the policy of 
Europeans to cast a stigma on their native competitors ; for, living at an ex- 
pensive rate, they are obliged to charge enormously for their commodities, 
while the hninbler-minded native, whose whole establishment is maintained 
at a very small cost, is enabled to sell at a fair profit. In their anxiety to 
seelire the genuine productions of Hoffman, or aome other noted London 
trader, families have sent to their accredited agents in Calcutta, paying of 
' course^^e highestprice, and have afterwards discovered that the 1^der,:b 
out of the article, gas keplA^. jielw^gcr ivraltinj^^^ he dSif&ti||^^iie 
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of his own people to the bazaar, where it was to be had for about a fifth part 
of the money put down to their account. Fortunes, however, are not accu- 
mulated in the rapid manner which might be surmised from the immense pro- 
fits thus obtained ; the goose is too often killed for the sake of its golden eggs, 
and customers are driven away in disgust by some piece of rapacity practised 
upon them. The princely style of living, also, affected by Calcutta shop- 
keepers, forms another drawback ; they spend nearly as much as they gain, 
there being little or no difference between the establishment of a first-rate 
tradesman, and that of a civil servant ; the modest few, who are content to 
occupy their houses of business, and who do not display close carriages and 
services of plate until they have realized sufficient capital for the indulgence of 
such luxuries, must inevitably acquire considerable wealth ; at least the oppor- 
tunity has been afforded under the old regime. But the stern necessity for 
retrenchment felt by so large a portion of the community, and the paralyzation 
of trade consequent on the late failures, together with the host of adventur- 
ers, which the alteration of the East-India Company’s charter will in all pro- 
bability send out, cannot fail to effect a striking change in the mercantile 
classes of Calcutta. 

Next to the jewellers’ shops, the most magnificent establishment in the city 
is that of the principal bookseller ; there are others of inferior note, which 
have circulating libraries attached to them ; but the splendid scale of this 
literar}' emporium, and the elegance of its arrangements, place it far above 
all its competitors. The profit obtained upon books is more moderate than 
that of any other European commodity, the retail prices being entirely regu- 
lated by those of the London market ; rupees are reckoned for shillings.; a 
book which is sold at the publishers at home for a pound, is. charged at twenty 
rupees in Calcutta ; and, considering the cost of freight and insurance, the 
perishable nature of the commodity, and the very great care requisite to secure 
both leaves and binding from being injured by damp, or devoured by insects, 
the price cannot be considered high. Books intended for sale must be care- 
fully taken down from the shelf and wiped every day, and not only the out- 
side, but the interior also, must be examined ; a work of time which, in a 
large establishment, will occupy a great number of servants. The warping of 
splendid bindings in hot weather, and the rusts and mildews of the rainy 
season, must be taken into account, while, the white ants being no respectors 
of engravings, notwithstanding the greatest care, a hiatus will sometimes be 
visible in the centre of some superb specimen of art from the burin of Finden, 
Heath, or others of equal celerity. The most expensive standard works are 
always procurable at this establishment, and though it may be cheaper to lit^ 
rary clubs and book societies to import their own supplies from London, so 
much must be left to the discretion of the agent employed, and, in the trade, 
there is such great temptation to get rid of unsaleable volumes, that, in the 
end, little saving is effected. Immense consignments of books sometimes 
come out to Calcutta, .through different mercantile houses, which are sold by 
auction, and are often knocked down for a mere trifle. American editions of 
works of eminence also find their way into the market at a very cheap rate, 
and those who are content with bad paper, worse printing, and innumerable 
typographical errors, may furnish a library of the best authors at a small e»* 
pense. The way in which a fashionable novel is got up is of little importance 
out of London, where an inelegant appearance would cond.emn the ablest 
pl^i^lioh df ^e day; but in works of scienciy and those inteiide4 for tl^^ 
diiruildn of useful knowk^e^^ tbf foblakel misprints, which are of con- 
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quencea. It is only the inhabitants of Calcutta, or ij^iocqiaional residents, 
vrha can be benefited by the shoal of books brought upon t^Poast by a fleet 
moresthan ordinarily freighted with literary merchandise. The supply at out* 
stations never is superabundant; it is only in such places as Meerut and 
Cawnpore, that booksellers* shops are to be found, and their catalogues are 
exceedingly scanty, people generally preferring to send to Calcutta than to 
take the chance of what may be obtained from u shop-keeper, who has not 
sufiiclent custom to lay in an extensive stock. At the Cape of Good Hope, 
the beach is said sometimes to be literally strewed with novels ; an occurrence 
.>rhich takes place upon the wreck of a ship freighted from the warehouses of 
Paternoster Row ; and certainly, in the streets of Calcutta, those who run 
may read, for books are thrust into the palanquin-doors, or the windows of 
a carriage, with the pertinacity of the Jews of London, by natives, who make 
a point of presenting the title-pages and the engravings upside down. Some 
of these books seem to be worthy of the Minerva press in its worst days, and 
It is rather curious, that novels, which are never heard of in England, half- 
^und in the common pale blue covers so long exploded, and which do not 
figure in any of the advertisements ostentatiously put forth on the wrappers 
of magazines, &c., are hawked about ih the highways and bycways of Calcutta ; 
^d, as they are not expressly intended for foreign markets, it must be pre- 
sumed, though the fact appears doubtful, that there is some sale for them at 
home, and that ** Mysterious Involvements,” ” Errors of the Imagination,” 
and ** Delicate Dilemmas,** still find supporters amongst the twaddlers of both 
sexes. 

Though the jewellers must be styled the ruination shops of Calcutta, the 
^ablishment of Messrs. Tulloh and Co. may be called the Howell and James 
of the city of palaces. It is seldom without a vast concourse of carriages at 
the door, and the attractions within are of a superior order. On the ground* 
floor, a large but by no means handsome hall is set apart for auctions ; a pulpit 
ik erected in the centre, and every description of property (houses, horses, 
carriages, &c. down to thimbles and needles) comes under the hammer in the 
^ourse of a short time ; sales of all kinds being very frequent. The auction- 
^oom Is acccsiTible to males alone; it is open to the entrance-hall, but should 
a lady wander by mistake into the forbidden precincts, she becomes the talk of 
C^glcutta ; it is an act of griffinunij which strikes the whole community with 
astonishment and horror. A broad flight of stairs leads to a suite of apart- 
ment^ above, in whicli there is a multifarious assortment of merchandize, 
oddly enough contrasted, the merest trumpery being often placed injuxta- 
position with articles of great value. The walls are hung with framed engra* 
vings, many of them from plates nearly worn out, intermixed with others of a 
superior dwription, and a few bad paintings, an accurate knowledge of the art 
feeing conifiiMd to a very small number of persons, and the worst specimens 
living as good a chance, especially with the natives, of procuring purchnsers, 

those of a higher order. The tables and counters are covered with glass 
containing various kinds of British and foreign hijotUerie / others sup- 
immense quantities of China and glass, lamps* lustres, and mirrors; there 
quimtities of silk mercery and linen drapery, and upholstery of all sorts, 
Xt dne dme, a tempting collection c^^rniture en fitted for a boudoir, 
dlspia^e^ ware-rooms, wn^ would have formed aO' appropriate 

i^qr^tipo fqr|l^^ the fairest queen in tbftworld* 

•e^siated tif a qrcul^ labje, sig chairs, and a coudt^^itte 
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beautiful black lackejf^^ihich even Chinese art cannot imitate. The landscapes 
were of the ricb^t iibVl most splendid enamel, and the cushions and draperies 
of pale green damask. They had been nsade in Japan, to order, from draw- 
ings or models sent from Calcutta, and were therefore of the most fashionable 
and approved form. The gentleman, who had despatched this splendid com- 
mission, did not live to see it completed, and it was consigned by his executors 
to Messrs. Tulloh and Co., to be sold for the benefit of the estate. Many 
bright eyes were directed towards these elegant decorations, although the cir- 
cumstance of their not being of European manufacture lessened their value 
in the estimation of the greater number of gazers, who would have preferred 
glittering trumpery from France. The expense rendered a speculation for the 
English market rather hazardous ; the price of each chair was four pounds, 
which, together with the freight and the ad valorem duty imposed at the Cus- 
tom-house of London, would have rendered it too costly for a fair chance of 
profit. Stuffed Chinese birds, beautifully arranged in glass cases, are amongst 
the rarities of Messrs. Tulloirs emporium ; these were reckoned cheap at 
fifty pounds a case, and in all probability found purchasers in the captains of 
trading- vessels. Native sircars, who speak English, attend to acquaint the 
visitors with the different prices of the articles ; but there are no chairs for 
the accommodation of the ladies, who in the hottest weather must either walk 
about, stand, or sink exhausted upon the stairs. Large consignments of goods 
to be sold by auction, upon some future day, are frequently exhibited ; but 
ladies, however anxious they may be to become purchasers, are not permitted 
to select any of the lots at a fair price, although the sale may be so peremp- 
tory as to amount almost to giving them away : such is the despotism of custom 
at Calcutta ! Flaming advertisements, which put the ornate and elaborate 
productions of George Robins to shame, draw crowds of carriages to Tulloh*s 
rooms, and great is the disappointment of the fair visitants, when, as it fre- 
quently happens, they see the old remembered articles in their accustomed 
places, as well known as the Ochterlony monument, with as little chance of 
ever being removed from their site. No abatement whatever is made in the 
price, in consequence of the dilapidations which time may have occasioned ; 
bargains are only to be procured at auctions, and the stock remains on hand 
during time immemorial, while newer and more fashionable importations, of 
the same nature, are knocked down to the highest bidder for any thing they 
will fetch. Mackenzie and Lyall, and Leyburn and Co., have establishments 
similar to that of Messrs. Tullohs, but neither so extensive nor so splendid. 
The sircars in attendance, — fine gentlemen, profusely arrayed in white muslin, 
and evidently fattening upon their profits, — assume a cavalier air and seem to 
take any disparagement of their employers’ goods in high dudgeon. Auction- 
rooms are attached to the premises of both these parties, and all the heads of 
the establishments are expected to officiate in turn. This is a nus qua non, 
and many gentlemen, who would otherwise have devoted their time and pitK 
perty to mercantile pursuits, have been prevented from entering into a part- 
.nership with these firms, in consequence of the* unpleasant nature of thb 
duties. According to the old system, an auctioneer, however respectable his 
4;onnexions might be, and whatever his previous rank, was not admitted into 
jociety. The rigid exclusiveness of etiquette has somewhat relaxed in thh 
jpment day, and military and civil servants do not ol^t to meet at other 
houses,, or receive at their own, those persons who were fomerly considered 
ip be quite beyond the pale. Still the ascent of the rostrum^lt considered to 
the loss of egste, and it is supposed that the rigid cnibreeinent of the 
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rule is made to preserve equality amongst the partnej^^pf the establisfimetrt, 
who are all rendered equally unpresentable at the vice-re^l pourt. 

* ^ Besides the quantity of goods daily disposed of at auctrotis, there are vast 
accumulations, which seem to be utterly forgotten, in the godowns or warc- 
hoiises belonging to every merchant. The terms applied to these receptacles, 
is a corruption of the Malay word Gadong. The ransacking of the vaults and 
pl^e-places of Calcutta, and the discovery of all the strange tilings which the 
rats and white-ants have left tinconsumed, w'ould be an amusing employment. 
What a quantity of forgotten lumber would sec the light ! patent lever fids, 
and other vaunted inventions, equally at a discount, lie mouldering in these 
recesses with things of greater value and utility, crates of china and glass, 
hard-ware, perfumery, &c., See. Perhaps, in no other place are there such nume- 
rous commodities put out of sight, and totally out of memor}^, as at Calcutta. 
The consignees, who have failed to dispose of goods according to their invoice 
prices, and who have not received instructions to sell them by auction, allow 
them to choke up their warehouses without an effort for their rescue from obli- 
vion. All that is perishable is, of course, speedily demolished ; a destiny little 
/anticipated by the sanguine speculator, who perchance hoped to lay the foun- 
dation of his wealth in the Calcutta market. 

Though this market is sometimes overstocked with the luxuries of the table, 
yet as the eaters of ham and the caters of jam,’* as the European community 
have been styled by a witty writer in the Bengal Annual^ arc insatiate in their 
demand for the sweet and savoury importations from oil, pickle, and confec- 
tionary-shops, they form the safest investment. Upon the arrival of a ship 
‘freighted with preserved salmon, lobsters, oysters, herrings, and other exotic 
fish, hams,<rein>deer tongues, liqueurs, dried fruits, and a long list of foreign 
dainties, the wholesale purchaser, anxious to sell them in their freshest and 
purest state, usually puts forth a series of advertisements, in which the art of 
puffing is carried to its fullest extent. Nothing is too absurd to be printed in 
the Calcutta newspapers ; the vauntings of Day and Martin must hide their 
diminished heads before those which figure in our eastern periodicals. Nume- 
rous pens are engaged in the composition ; the young men in the ** Buildings,** 
the grand patronizers of tiffins and suppers, frequently lending their^assistance 
at a sounding paragraph, and encouraging the perpetration of divers execrable 
^ jpkes, and familiar invitations in the worst taste imaginable.. Cheese, in these 
shops, is sold for three-shillings a-pound ; ham frequently at four, and every 
•thing else in proportion. 

Happily, the economical part of society may furnish their tables at a cheaper 
Tate- The native bazaars of Calcutta, in which European goods are sold, 
though not very tempting in appearance, are well stocked. They consist of a 
collection of narrow streets, furnished with shops on either side, some of which 
have shew-rooms on the upper floor, but all darker, dirtier, and more slovenly 
than those in the fashionable quarters of the city. The Soodagurs, fat, sleek, 
^^ell-dressed men, clad in white muslin, and having the mark of their caste (if 
dBBndoos) painted in gold upon the forehead and down the nose, stand at their 
^doors, inviting customers to enter. Capital bargains are to be obtained by 
ihdse who are willing to encounter the heat, fatigue, dhd abominations which 
•beset their path» It is not, however, necessary to inspect these districts in 
person, as a sircar may be employed, or samples of the goods sent for. The 
enillinery exhi^i^d in these places is absolutely startling, and people are pue- 
«led to guess' can ever be disposed of ; but this mystery is solved py an 
^ apparition dot ubif^uent, ah (or rather whole) caste female, ^forihany df 
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the Portuguese are than the natives, — ^belonging to the lower ranks,., 

attired in the European costuihe. No Christian of European descent, however 
remote, ever wears a native dress. Rich Indo-British ladies attire tbcmselvA 
in the latest and newest fashions of London and Paris, greatly to their disad* 
vantage,, since the Hindoostanee costume is so much more becoming to the . 
dark countenances and pliant figures of Eastern beauties : those of an ipfe-^ 
rior class content themselves with habiliments Ics.s in vogue, caring 
about the date of their construction, provided the style be European. At na^^. 
festivals, the wives of Portuguese drummers, and other funetionaries of equal 
rank, are to be seen amid the crowd, arrayed in gowns of blue satin, or pink 
crape, fantastically trimmed; with satin slippers on their feet, their hair full* 
dressed, and an umbrella carried over their heads by some ragged servant, 
making altogether an appearance not very unlike that of Maid Marian on May- 
day. To these ladies, in process of time, arc consigned the blonde lace, or 
silver lama dresses, to which, on their first arrival in India, so exorbitant a 
price was aflixed, that nobody could venture to become a purchaser ; after dis-^ 
playing themselves for years in a glass case at Lcyburn’s, they suddenly disap- 
pear, remaining in the deepest oblivion, until some lucky box-wallah procures 
a customer unacquainted with the changes which have taken place in the 
London fashions since the period of their debut from the boutique of a first- 
rate professor. Amidst an intolerable quantity of rubbish, articles of value 
may be picked out ; the piece-goods arc equal to those which arc obtainable in 
magazines of higher pretensions, and the hams, cheeses, oil-man’s stores^ &c, 
are of the best quality, and furniture, palanquins, in short all the necessaries 
and conveniencies of life, are to be found at these bazaars. The shop-keepers 
are, for the most part, very rich native settlers in Calcutta, having derived 
more benefit from the increasing opulence of the city, than any other class of 
its inhabitants : the greater part of the wcaltli flows through their hands. 
Having large capitals, they arc enabled to purchase the whole of a captain’s 
investments direct from the ship ; the principal European establishments da 
the same, putting about twenty per cent, upon the original price. Many of an 
inferior class, having no ready-inoncy, are obliged to go into the China bazaar, 
and buy from the natives (perhaps upon credit) those European commodities 
they are unable to procure at first-hand ; yet these men live in the same style 
as the large capitalists, driving about in the streets in buggies, and disdaining| 
the thrift and economy which their brethren at home are compelled to prad* 
tisc. 

Under the British Government, the Mussulmans or Hindoos, who have 
accumulated property, are not afraid of making a display of it in their shops 
or warehouses ; destitute of those apprehensions which, in the days of anarchy 
and despotism, embittered the enjoyment of riches, they pursue tlieir avoca- 
tions with a keenness and avidity which bid defiance to all rival efforts. 
Ready-money customers do well to make their purchases of persons willing to 
sell at a fair profit ; but there is some danger in getting into debt, or borrow- 
ing largely from a Hindoo. The Jews, a class of persons, with whom, in other 
places, pecuniary dealings are to be dreaded, form in Calcutta so small a por- 
tion of the communi^ as scarcely to be worth naming. They have little; 
chance against the sircars, banyans, and money-changers professing Hindoo* 
ism, whose usurious practices far exceed any thing related of the scattered 
t^lms oir Israel. 

V §libps at up-country stations, without being half so well supplied, are gene- 
rally ten times dearer than those of Calcutta. Raspberry jam, the preserve 
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WIil'di Is sold in London for about four sbillin^iiml coOt fwei(itjr.(bbr, and 
nerer be purchased for less than sixteen. The charge at Gawnpc^ 
a pint of 8alad*oil is six shillings, and in a camp, a two-poand sqith^ jar 
l^iddes, and a pine cheese, hare sold for three pounds each : an act of 
snce in the consumer which is without any excuse, the nativh'piclcins: 
infinitdy superior to those brought from England, and the liissar cheeses 
ar better quality than the importations, which are always either dry or 
rancid. 

There are at least half-a-dozen French and English milliners of^note settled 
in Calcutta, some of whom make regular voyages to Paris and London, for 
the purchase of their own investments. The displays of their shew-roomfl 
materially depend upon the shipping arrivals ; sometimes there is a ** beggarly 
. jkccount of empty boxes,*’ and at others the different apartments are replete 
4i^jlth temptations. The high rents of houses, in good situations, in Calcutta, 
^Upd the necessity of keeping large establishments of servants, preclude the 
’ of obtaining goods of any kind, at these fashionable marts, at low 
The milliners of Calcutta eeem to depend entirely upon supplies from 
rope; they have never thought of enlisting Chinese manufactures into their 
uervice. Large importations of silks, satins, damasks, crapqs, &c. arrive from 
0antdn, and some of the higher orders of native merchants have pattern-books 
* to shew, filled with the richest of these fabrics woven in the most exquisite 
patterns ; but the ladies of Calcutta disdain to appear in dresses, which would 
be eagerly coveted by those of the great capitals of Europe. Chinese silks 
aiud satins are scarcely to be seen in any of the shops ; if they should be 
wanted, they must be sought out like the Cashmeres, the 0acca muslins, and 
the Benares tissues, concealed from public view in chests and warehouses. 
At half the expense of their present apparel, the Calcutta belles might be 
more splendidly attired than any female community in the world ; but the rage 
Ibr European frippery is so great, that the most magnificent fabrics of the East 
.^ould have no chance against a painted muslin. If these rich products were 
more seen, the purchase would be more highly appreciated ; but the custom 
of the country, founded in all probability on the deleterious effects of the 
' Climate, forbids the outward shew which forms the characteristic, and the at* 
^JUpction also, of a London shop. The dampness of the atmosphere of Bengal 
Mv ruinous to every delicate article exposed to it, and the natives of India have 
not yet learned the methods by which careful English dealers preserve tbehr 
Stock from' dust and dilapidation, nor can they acquire these arts from their 
European employers, who are in a great measure ignorant of the principles of 
trade, and are induced to become general dealers in consequence of finding it 
the most profitable speculation. The indolence occasioned by the heat is 
usually too great to admit of much personal superintendence; the detidls are 
left to native assistants, and, with very few exceptions, every kind df .mer^ 

, chandize is huddled together in confusion, or arranged in the most fasteleof' 
manner. 

The jewellers and the establishment of the leading bookseller have ahwac^ 

I exempted from this charge, and the praise, which their respective owifet^* 
it, must be awarded to the European proprietors of a shop,- the prettiesf 
CaAentta, devoted wholly to the sale of Chinese goods. Tbere^.'^li^a oon^ 
slant succession of new articles to be seen in this shop. Captains of 
and people 4eairotts of sending presents to England, speedily sweeping tWaj^ 
the whole stdek ; the goods are charged at about double the price for whieii^' 
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lie )ptirGll?ai 6 j but there are alwaj's many pretty things 
which come within the reach of humble purses, and the privilege of looking 
6 ver aoibe of the most beautiful specimens of human ingenuity is worth a 
few nipees. ’ This shop, though not large, occupies a good situation upon the 
Ssplaiiade ; it is remarkably clean and cheerful, offering a striking contriut.tW 
the den^ of dirt and darkness, which in many parts of the city look mor U^ 
rat-hdles than the emporiums of European goods. Tlic door is geneMp^ 
thronged with carriages, and in the hot-scason there is some difficulty in get- 
ting up to it ; the Get^eewans, or coaclimen, of Calcutta, ignorant of the. eti- 
quette practised in England, do not draw off at the approach of another 
Vehicle with a party to set down or take up. For want of some arrangement 
6 f this kind, there are perpetual contests for mastery, and timid people, or 
those who have a thin attendance of servants to clear the way, prefer walking 
a few yards to disputing possession with the carriage at the door In narrow 
passages, equipages are obliged to drive away to make room for each other;, 
but where space will permit, it seems a point of honour amongst the coach« 
men, to cause as much confusion and hubbub as possible. Every body drives 
on which side the road he pleases to take, either left or right ; and considering 
the vast number of carriages, which assemble in the public places, it is won- 
derful how few accidents occur. 

During the cold season, ladies may shop in Calcutta without any personal 
fnconveniencc, and many are not to be deterred by the heat from pursuing so 
favourite an amusement. The arrival of adventurers from France, who hire 
apartments for the display of their goods, is a great temptation to venture out; 
these people, who arc anxious to get away again with the vessel which brought 
them, usually undersell the regular shop-keepers, disposing of the stock re- 
maining on hand by public outcry, a favourite method all over India. Upon 
some of these occasions, amazing bargains arc to be had, of which the natives 
nsiialiy avail themselves ; boatmen and others upon the very smallest wages 
being enabled to make purchases, which they are certain of selling to advan- 
tage in the upper country, though at a hundred per cent, below the regular ' 
price. English captains of vessels have been known to open a warehouse on 
their own account, and to sell their investments by retail ; but whether the ex- 
periment answered or failed, the example has not been generally followed. 
The first arrivals in the market, or those freighted with goods in demarid, % 
course speedily get rid of their cargo ; while the remainder are frequently 
compelled to make great sacrifices. The pale ale, so much in request at an 
Indian tabic, is often sold at a dead loss, and may be had occasionally in Cal- 
cutta at three or four rupees a-dozen to the consumer, but it is never procur- 
able at the same comparative rate of cheapness in the Mofussil. Should the 
new steam-boats, which have been sent out from England, prove successful 
in the navigation of the Ganges to Allahabad or Cawnpore, vast additions and 
improvements will take place in the shops already established at those and the 
intermediate stations. , The reduced rate of European goods, and the more 
general introduction of articles of native manufacture, will enable the British 
reiudents of India to live as well upon inferior allowances, as they were accus- 
toflied to do in the da3r8 of splendid incomes and profuse expenditure. Mango/- 
coriander, hybiscu 8 , guava, and various other jams and jellies, when prepared 
without an admixture of spice, are quite equal to the finest ot Hoffinan’s 
fniHa. Hams and bacon can be as well cured in India as in England ; and the 
table’ at least may be independent of every European article excepting wine 
and beer. 

. N.S.VoL.14.No./>d. , 2 A 
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Alt the musical instruments usw^^j^jia are importadons a as jet no ma- 
hiifactory of the kind has been venturea upon. Very few carriages are brought 
from England, there being a large coach-maker’s .establishment of gr^ cele-, 
brity in Calcutta, besides others in difihrent parts of the country ; some raain- 
4allied by Europeans, and others by natives, who work from the instructions 
jpntlemen, especially artillery and engineer officers, possessing amateur 
j||||liaintance with the art. All sorts of harness and saddlery have atSakied 
great perfection at Cawnpore, where the natives work upon leather wkh muc^ 
success, producing such delicate articles as white kid gloves of a very fair 
quality ; their saddles and bridles are exceedingly neat and elegant, and if not 
so durable as those of English make, are infinitely cheaper^ The price of a 
hunting-saddle and bridle imported from England is twelve pounds, while those, 
manufactured at Cawnpore may be had for one, equally good in appearance, 
though they probably will not last quite so long. The great demand for lea^ 
ther at Cawnpore has proved very fatal to troop-horses, and those of travel- 
lers proceeding to that station. The villages, at the distance of a inarch or 
two, are inhabited by gangs of miscreants, who do not hesitate to procure so 
lucrative an article of commerce by the most nefarious means. It is their 
custom to poison the wells, or otherwise to administer some deleterious mix- 
ture to the horses encamped in their neighbourhood. They either die imme- 
diately, or drop upon the road during their next day’s march, and their skins 
are stripped off and sold at Cawnpore. It is seldom that a native of India can 
be detected in his knaveries. After many vain attempts to discover the per- 
petrators of these enormities, gentlemen who lost their horses came to a deter- 
mination to defeat the projects of the wretches by whom they had been des- 
troyed. Upon the death of any animal, they had it flayed instantly by their 
own people, and either carried away the skin or caused it to be burned upon 
the spot. This plan has at length proved effectual : the horse-killers, tired of 
their vain attempts to secure the object of their villainy, allow the most tempt- 
ing studs to pass unmolested, the thanadars in the neighbourhood having 
remved orders to warn all travellers of the danger, and to recommend them, 
in the event of any casualty amongst their cattle, not to leave the skin behind. 
There is an exceedingly good English coach-maker settled at Cawnpore, and 
very excellent and elegant carriages are made at Bareilly, a place famous for 
jbe beauty of its household furniture, which is painted and lackered with much 
i^aste, and in a peculiar manner. 


« DARK WITH EXCESS OF LIGHT.”* 

You teach,” said the Emperor Tmjan to Rabbi Joshuah, << that your God is every 
where, and boast that he resides amongst your nation. I sliould like to see him.” — 
** God's presence is indeed every where,” replied Joshuab, ** but he cannot be seen ; 
no mortal eye can behold hia glory.”— 'The emperor insisted. Well,” s.iid Joshuab, 
suppose we try to look first at one of his ambassadors?” — The emperor consented.— 
The Rabbi Cook him in the open air at noon-day, and bid him look at the sun in its 
meridian aplendour.— I cannot,” said Trajan, ** the light dazzles me.”— Thou 
art unable,” aaid Joshuab, ** to endure the light of one of his creatures, and eanat thou 
expect to behold the resplendent glory of tlie Creator ? Would not such a sight anni- 
hilate you ! ” 

T. ClIOMKr- . 

* From Hyman Hurwitz's Hebretv Tuten, p. 84. 
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SYNONYMS AND ANALOGIES IN THE EAST AND WEST.* 

From the earliest epooh of our acquaintance with Eastern literature^ since 
the revival. of learning inthe West, it has been a fascinating occupation vi^h 
philologists to endeavour to trace and establish affinities in language, mlft- 
ners and superstitions between the Asiatic nations and those of Europe. 
Repeated failures seem in no way to have chilled the ardour or checked the 
ingenuity of succeeding writers ; the slight, self-pleasing thread ” has 
been spun anew ; fresh theories have displaced the old, and it has become 
an amusement, — a kind of game of dominoes, — irresistibly seductive to the 
students of Eastern tongues especially, to pick out words and names of 
similar sound in different languages, and to arrange them in juxta-position. 
As a harmless way of killing time, this pursuit may not be very objection- 
able. It is only when the gleanings of lexicons and vocabularies are hud- 
dled together, and without cement made insecure foundations for theories, 
that any mischief is to be apprehended. These etymological fancies, in 
their most innocent forms, do, indeed, encroach too much upon the useful 
provinces of learning; they infest works intended to be depositaries of facts 
and useful materials, absolutely choaking with unreadable rubbish the Trans* 
actions and Proceedings of some of our learned societies. 

Of all analogies, those of language are the most illusive. Nothing is 
impossible to a polyglottist. By the rejection or insertion of vowels, which 
are dealt with at pleasure as things of nought ; by the premutation of con- 
sonants, the retrenchment of terminations, and the extraction of roots; by 
the help of sinacresis and diaeresis, any desired result may be obtained: the 
sixteen syllable words of the Mexican tongue may be compared with the 
Chinese monosyllables, and TeoHipalnemoaniUoquenahuaqiie can easily 
be shewn to be identical with Fo, 

If we speak thus disparagingly of etymological inquiries, our censure is 
restricted to the abuse of them ; let it not be inferred that we despise them 
altogether. Where such investigations arc philosophically conducted by 
persons of cool judgment, who are profoundly versed in the languages com- 
pared, the results of their labours are often valuable. But still such evi- 
dence is essentially unsatisfactory in its nature, and should be used not as 
dir^t but as collateral proof. Where there is presumptive or probable evi- 
dence of relationship between two people, affinity of language may be 
appealed to in corroboration of the proof aliunde. And when we speak 
of affinity of language, we mean not accidental and often merely apparent 
resemblance in the sounds of certain words, but clear indication of simi- 
larity in the frame -work and grammatical structure of the tongues, demon- 
strating that they -must have been derived from each other, or from one com- 
mon origin. Identity of sound, in particular words, is almost nothing in 
the scale of evidence as to the identity of two languages, even if that iden- 

. • Oriental Fragmcnti. By the author of the Hindu Pantheon. London. 1834. Smith. Elder, and Co. 

The Round Towen of Ireland ; or the Mysteries of Freemasonry, of Sabaism. and of Budhiun. fur 
the first time unveiled. By Hjsnay 0*Bribn. Eiq.. A.B. London. 1834. Whitaker and Co.. DuhUn* 
CummlBgi 
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«tity cM)uId be well established ; because, even compound sounds, and much 
more simple ones, are frequently traceable to causes which act uniformly 
amongst diSbrent people;— in respect to the large class of imitative sounds, 
- for example ; but it is only necessary to consider how variously the same 
Jgronpe of Roman letters is pronounced by a Portuguese, a German, a 
J^renchman, and an Englishman, to discover the fallacy of deducing results 
.from a comparison of isolated terms, represented by those letters, particularly 
^where one of the languages compared is an Eastern dialect, all the sounds 
of which no European alphabet can accurately express. 

In comparing customs and superstitions, there is less risk of being de- 
ceived, especially where the custom or practice be eccentric or unnatural. 
Yet, even here, many sources of illusion exist, in endeavouring to establish 
.identity; and even where well established, and ivhere the custom is ever 
so eccentric or unnatural, the proof of relationship between the people 
that practise it is by no means complete. Cannibalism and polyandry are, 
perhaps, extreme instances of customs apparently abhorrent to the human 
character universally ; but they exist or have existed amongst nations, who 
cannot be suspected of being of the same origin, or, indeed, of any inter- 
course whatever with each other. 

These remarks may be considered as an ominous introduction to the notice 
of the two works referred to in the first page of this article ; one of which 
is chiefly an accumulation of evidence to show that “ Sanskritisms ” are to be 
found in the languages and proper names of Europe, Africa, and America, 
including Greece, England, Ireland, Scotland, Mexico, Peru, Australia, 
New Zealand, &o. ; and that customs and superstitions common to the 
East and the West are innumerable. The other work is a bolder attempt 
to identify the ancient Irish with the ancient Persians, and to trace the lan- 
guage and superstitions of Ireland to a common origin with those of the 
East, particularly Buddhism and the Linga worship, of which the celebrated 
round towers are demonstrated to be symbols. 

The work of Major Moor, although full of the fanciful, uncertain and 
sometimes improbable, analogies and afiinities to which we have alluded, is 
by no means entirely of this character. He is a man of sense, reading, and 
reflection ; hb does not theorize in a dogmatical style ; we have in his work 
no elaborate chain of proofs linked together by assumptions, the disbelief 
of which is punishable by anathema. He has thrown out, somewhat at 
random, an immense variety of examples, which he appears to have col- 
lected in India and at home, and which be presents to the world as mate- 
rials from whence others may extract what they can ; and it is impossible 
not to' struck with the singularity of some of the coincidences he has 
pomted opt, espcoially in respect to customs and superstitions in the East 
and yelsewbere: The manner, too, in which the book is written, which 
is light; easy, divests it of a somniferous tendency. We insert a few 
esrtmetSi {to shew his manaer. Treating of Sanscrit names in Greece, be 

says;— 

' sound, varipuslyj the 

restt^ T mejUtaib mo, in an extensive variety of instances, but offspring oC 
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the same parent^ KalyKol^ Kul^ or slightly abpirlited, jOo/, Khol^&c. 
My notion is^ that such ropt is in the idea of J^me : in this sense are many 
derivatives, as I shall attempt to show. Next, that a large family of scMte 
are thence sprung ; spme pf whom are traceable in various ramifications and 
branches over distant countries, and people, and languages, surprisingly cog- 
nate, if not identical, from Himalaya to Calabtia / though, of course, unequally 
distributed. 

I shall proceed to endeavour to show that Jndee, or some region far East, fa 
the cradle of this race of words. And, finally, that the Hindu deity Siva, in 
his dark character of Kala or Time, is the Adam of this black family. 

Without any pretension to being classed among those distinguished by the 
long names at the beginning of this article, I purpose to skim the surface of 
a certain line of literature ; or, rather, to give the result of such skimming. 
In this I may not be very methodical in the arrangement, nor logical in my 
deductions ; but shall take my assumed proofs as they rise — miscellaneously 
and discursively. 

Not very many of my readers may, I fear, be disposed to consider this 
branch of literature — conjectural etymology — very attractive. But, saving 
their presence, it is not without its importance. In tracing language to its 
early day, you so trace man. The investigation of his most universal and dis- 
tinguishing attribute of speech is, in fact, tracing him through all his geogra- 
phical, and all his social, progresses. 

In the Sanskrit language, the vocalized expansion of K— -L into JSTe/, or 
Kala^ gives, as before hinted, the name of the changer of forms, Siva, in his 
character of Time. The w’ord means also, in several dialects derived both 
from Sanskrit and Arabic sources, blachiess as well as time. Kal is both yes- 
terday and to-morrow, the past and the future. The present cannot be said 
to exist. Does the Does the /ii/iircP " No,” soy the metaphysicians, 

not to man, and to the Deity the present only exists. To Him there can 
be no pastf no future.^' Kala or Kolia extensively means black ; so exten- 
sively, I will here, prematurel}', observe, that to England we shall endeavour 
to trace the root and sense in our words coal^ collier^ &c. 

In another place I have essayed to show that, in such speculations as these, 
reasonable allowance must be made for non-efficiency, or impotency, or non- 
importance of vowels. Consonants are the vertebrae of language. Without 
going the length of admitting, what has been pleasantly said on this topic, that 
vowels are to stand for nothing and consonants for very little, I may fairly 
claim close kindred for K and C, and pronounce them co-efiicients. B and P 
and V are often interchanged ; and, if wanted, are always interchangeable. 
Of this some striking instances will appear. Mutations in vowels are known 
to be so frequent in position and sound, as scarcely to stand in the way, in 
either relation, with etymological deductions, otherwise fairly allowable. 
Thus, for instance, if I have occasion, which I have not just now, to turn 
Clio into Sanskrit, I shall take the liberty of writing it KallO or Kolia; Cleo- 
patra, perhaps, Kaliyapatra, 

Without farther preface, or general introductory remarks, I shall proceed to 
show what I deem curious coincidences in the names of places, rivers, hills— 
of persons, historical and mythological— -of legends, &c. connected with them, 
in /ndta, and in various parts of the world— commencing with Crrrsce— and 
having tlieir root in the all-pervading K— L. 

In the Sanskrit, Kala means black i KaU, as In Greek, fair, beautiful. Con- 
trary .mcami^a arc often , found in the same, or nearly the sami^ sound; a 
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reason for which will 'perhaps appear. Kali is the name of Siva’s consort^ 
Parvati, in her terrific character ; in another she is white, fair, beautiful. He 
also alone, of all the Hindu male deities, is depicted white. 

The first work that in my Common-place Book 1 find skimmed for Grecian 
Kalicisnis, is Walpole’s Turkey. 

** Calamcda is a small but populous town, subject to the Pacha of the Morea. 
It stands on the banks of the rivulet that now bears its name. The rivulet 
has every character of a mountain torrent — an inconsiderable stream in sum- 
mer, and violent in the winter months. It falls into the sea about a mile from 
Calamata^ and the same devastation marks its course through the plain. 
Catamee, the village mentioned by Pausanias, lib. 4, still retains its ancient 
name, and is situated two miles from Calamata?'* P. 36. 

Ctdamata^ I will here note, is at the foot of Mount Parntusus, Mountains 
or hills, more especially if conical, as then being more probably of volcanic 
origin, we shall by-and-by see are appurtenances of Siva and Parvati ; of him, 
he being destructive, devastating fire ; of her, as his consort, in all forms, but 
more especially under her name and character of Parvati, which means 
vtountain^born : for which name and parentage legends arc not wanting. 

The river Calamala reminds us that the NUe^ and other rivers, have a like 
meaning of blackness or blueness. Kali is a river famed in Hindu epics. Nila 
means so does Krishna, or black. The poetical river t/amaa, as we call 
it, is, with Hindus, ** Yamuna, the blue daughter of the Oeean.” 

KaUanuddy^ or more properly Kalinadi, is a Sanskrit compound name of 
more than one river in India ; best translated by Blacks river ^ or Black* water i 
and the name of more than one in Britain. A Sanskrit scholar would find 
fiurtfaer Kalic coincidences in the final mala of the just-noliced Stygian river, 
but 1 cannot satisfactorily trace them. 

Under Scotland, he says: — 

In Scotland I could find many JTa/i-cisms ; as the recent spelling of CaU’* 
doma may lead us to infer. 1 have before hinted that Kali*dun is the hill of 
CMew, a name of Siva ; Cala, another-^ 

** Through richer fields, her milky waves that stain. 

Slow Cala flows o*er many a chalky plain.’* 

Leyden's Scenes of Iifancy. 

Milky and chalky are appellations that may not seem to bear out my black or 
dark hypothesis, as connected with Kala : but being comparatively darker than 
its occasional admixtures, the river Cola may still have received its name from 
that source. Besides, we have shown that of all the Hindu male deities, Siva 
alone is white;— >and, as Gauri, his consort is also fair. So a union of Calais 
darker waters with the occasional chalky, milky stains, described by Leyden , 
may, in a poetical eye, be a union of those mythological beings. So chalky, 
this river, like the classical Clitumnus or Kaliiumnay of p. 345, may have the 
property of blanching the kine that lave in her “ milky wave.” 

On the banks of this Kaledunyan riyery Kala a monstrous serpent was slain, 
as is related by Leyden, in a style very correspondent with the legends of 
similar IBndu exploits ; and written, I believe, before that accomplished and 
lamented scholar went to India. Krishna, the bltie or blacky slew a pythonic 
serpent on the banks of a black river. 

In Ireland: — 

If I were to run my eye over a map of Ireland^ 1 have little doubt but I 
could pick out score^if not hundreds, of names of hills, towns, rivers, &c. 
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looking and sounding very Hinduish. But I shall not do so now. The follow- 
ing, I observed, with two or three of the foregoing, in one Irish newspaper ; 
— Anadown — Moycvllen ^Kilmoor — Kilatpuglanaru-^ KUas — pugli — na ru are 
Indian words familiar to me)— Ai7eammi/t — KUliany — Seskeriam^Balnagare— 
Kinvara — Adragool^ Garrunina — Killala — Tonadronin — Kilerokdn^Ringana. 
These names are very Indian. 

At Jfilcullen and Kilkenny, are two of those very curious round towers, the 
origin and uses of which have so baffled the researches of antiquaries. I have 
not the means at this moment of ascertaining the number or position of these 
towers.* Those mentioned arc the only specimens that I have had opportu- 
nities of examining; and very beautiful they are. If, on farther inquiry, they 
should all, or mostly, be found, like these two, connected with towns or hills, 
bearing AViLic names, it would be a somewhat curious clue for a further line 
of investigation. Such things in India would be deemed Lingaic or Sivaic. 

The first that I saw was that at Kilcullen, county Kildare, I was struck with 
its JfaLic form : nor probably were other AaL-icisms overlooked — KiL^Kultlen 
— “KiL-f/ar/? — or Kaladara ? It reminded me of a similar erection on the fine 
island of Durmapatam, to the north of Tellicherry, on the coast of Malabar. 
To that, in early days, I have paid many social and festive visits. I was, I 
believe, the first — (and am, alas ! — the only one left) — of the merry set who 
achieved the ascent to its summit. It was not very difficult to an expert and 
enterprizing climber, and less so to my followers ; as, in ascending, I picked 
out Anger and (shoe-less) toe-holes, for their accommodation. I have no notes 
of its size, or of any particulars connected with it. I was no note-maker in 
those days, since which nearly half a century has passed away. But its name 
^Katchaparamha — floats in my recollection — and that it was nearly solid at 
bottom, and for some yards up ; perhaps to a half of its height or more. 
Some steps led down to a sort of cellarage or magazine, abounding in bats. 
The Irish towers arc hollow from the ground to their open top, like slightly- 
tapering enormous round chimneys ; or small, hollow, Martellos, Katchapa^ 
ramba is near the S. £. angle of the river which divides the island from the 
land of Mayalavar, or Malabar. We considered it, from its commanding 
position near the river, and its magazine, as of military origin. 

Ireland abounds in dun, or don, or down, as the initial, Anal, or sole, of 
names of places ; Dundalk, Doncraile, Downpatrick, County Down, &c. Near 
Killarney are Dunloh and Dundag, This I have deemed to be extensively 
connected with hill or mountain ; and something has been, or is intended to be 
said, thereon, in another page. 

Bumatly, and Ardnaree, occur as Irish names. Bhumati looks and sounds 
strangely Sanskritisb: so is Ardnari, meaning half man, or half woman — a 
name, or Ardhanari, given to the mystically-conjoined half-and-half persons of 
Siva and Parvati, of which representations are given in PI. 34, and a history 
in p. 98 of the Hindu Pantheon, The one-breasted Amazonian Agure, so con^ 
spicuous in the Elephanta cave, is supposed to be Ardnari. 

In a legend ascribed to Ossian, mention is made of a hero, who was treache- 
rously slain at an assemblage met to worship the Sun. ** His wailing dirge was 
sung, and his name is inscribed in Ogum characters, on a flat stone, on the 
very black mountain of Callany This black Callan is about nine miles from 
Ennis; and to this day ** a Druidic altar” is shown on it. 

« 1 have since found this note— Ki/Arcnny, county, boasts of five of the round towers. They are at 
Canice^Tullohwin—Kilt-ee^Vahrtftg, and AghavWen. That at KikuUett, near Killian, {Kaldara f) 
is about fifty feet high. iSonie are said to be more than 1(X». 
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' That the chafactos havt connexion aath the myste* 

rioaa 0*Jf of tM wtlclusy I hoped to have shewn in these pages, but fdar I 
cannot. 0*M, Ogunig Ogham, and Agama, are closely cognate lii radical 
sound, ^e last means, in Sanskrit, occult, obscure, mysterious, cryptic. 
The Aganut Sastra is a portion of the Hindu Scripture, which treats oh those 
dark matters. In a former page, 151, I hinted that our doxologieal ilatcn 
aid the Hindu O'Jli’, might perhaps be found to assimilate. The Jews have an 
adage, that whoever repeat Amen, energetically, with all his might, opens the 
doors of Faradite. 

A remarkable feature in Major Moor’s work consists in the repeated 
traces it developes of that peculiar worship termed the phallic, the sensible 
objects of which were the linga and yoni. That this worship prevailed 
almost universally throughout all the inhabited parts of the earth, in ancient 
'mes, there can be no room to doubt, or that, though innocent in its origin, 
j. hould have been easily corrupted to the most licentious purposes. The 
sacred historian, enumerating (2 Kings, XXII. 30) ^e idols and high 
places of the pagans of that age, says that ** the men of Babylon made 
niU mSD succoth henoth^* which Parkhurst renders ‘the tabernacle 
sacred to the Productive Powers Feminine,’ /. e, the Yoni. The phallic 
allusions in the classical authors are too well known ; they attest the ancient- 
ness of the worship. In India, it is more or less diffused throughout most of 
the sects of Hindus, and Mr. Henderson (as we stated in our last journal) 
has discovered ^hat it is the only worship extant amongst the rude races of 
New Holland. 

Turn we to Mr. O’Brien’s work, which has been slightly noticed already 
in our February number. This gentleman has produced a theory of a very 
startling kind, and which many will reject as soon as it is proposed to them. 
We confess, that, whilst we are not convinced by probabilities alone, wc 
are not shocked by improbabilities : “ le vrai peut quelquefois n'^lre pas 
nraisenihlable” 

. Mr. O’Brien rightly insists upon the misapprehension often cxliil)itcd 
in confounding exoteric Avith esoteric doctrines, or tliose which the founders 
of early systems concocted as indications of what might be imparted to the 
profane, contradistinguished from those confided only to the initiated. He 
argues that Iran, or Persia, according to the concurrent testimony of 
sacred and profane history, was the scene of early civilization and refine- 
ment. The Irish, he contends, are descended from Persian progenitors, 
and in the Irish language, accordingly, wc may seek an exposition of the 
mysteries of ancient creeds ; of which the most ancient was that wliich 
..shrouded^ under peculiar symbols, the downfall of our first parents. 

' How think you was this accomplished ? By assigning to certain terms a two- 
Md s^ification, of which one represented a certain passion, quality, or value, 
and the other its sensible index. To the latter alone had the multitude any 
access ; whilst the sanctity of the former was guarded against them, by all the 
horrors of religious interdicts. For instance, in the example before us, Fudb 
or jPiodA— ‘Which is the same thing— mcons,: primarily, lingam, and, secondly, 
ntree^ these, the latter, which was the popular acceptation, was only the 
outward si^al of former, which was the inward mystified passion com- 
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prehendcd only by the initiated. When, thereror^,:';We uve^^d that Eve waa 
desired not to taste of the tree^ t. e. Budh^ m^c are to understand that she was 
prohibited what JBudk meant in its true signification, viz. lingam : — that, in 
short, fnissis ambagibus^ the word Budh was to be taken, not figuratively^ but 
literally. 

Again, in this cradle of literary wonders, the Irish language, every letter 
in its alphabet expresses some particular tree; but its first Beth, — whence the 
Beta of the Greeks, and a formative only of Budh, the radix, — signifies in 
addition to the tree* which it represents, knowledge, also ! And here, obwout 
as light and impregnable to contradiction, you have the tree of knowledge in 
natural nakedness, divested of the mystery of pomiferous verbiage, and iden- 
tified in attributes as in prolific import with the name and essence of the sacred 
Budh. — p. p. 22S-9. 

Then be it known” (says Mr. O’Brien), “ that in the sacred, i. e. Irish 
language, the word Sabh\ has three significations, firstly voluptuousness, c 
the yoni ; secondly, a serpent, or sinuosity ; and, thirdly, death or »’ ic 
(p. 503). “ So that the dialogue in Genesis, between Eve and the serpent,yt 2 L 9 , 
in truth, a parley between Eve and the Yoni: and the materials for the allc* 
gory were utlbrded by the fact of serpent and Yoni being both expressed in the 
sacred, i. e. Irish language, by one and the same name, just as the lingam and 
the tree of knowledge have been before identified.” — (P. 506,) 

With respect to the observation contained in the note, we may remark 
that the linga is almost the only form in which Siva is worshipped in Iirdia, 
where, according to Professor Wilson, it has been the niosA ancient object 
of homage subsequently to the ritual of the I^edas,” and it is the main 
purport of several of the Purdnas. The linga worship, according to the 
same authority, was universal in India at the titnc of the iMahomedan inva- 
sion, and the celebrated idol Soninat, destroyed by Mahmud of Ghizni,— 
a block of stone four or five cubits long, — was a linga. 

According to Mr. O’Brien, the round-tower.s of Ireland were similar* 
symbols, the relics of what he terms Buddhism. But how came Buddhism 
in association with the linga worship ; and how came it into Ireland ? 

We can answer, on Mr. O’Brien’s behalf, the first question. M. Kla- 
proth has shewn that the formula of the prayer in common use amongst the 
Buddhists of Central Asia, namely, Om mani padme houm^' is directly 
identifiable with the phallic worship. I’he exoteric meaning of the words 
(to use Mr. O’Brien’s distinction) is, " Oh, the jewel is in the lotus, amen !” 
The esoteric signification is, ‘H)h, the lingam is in the yoni, amen!” For, 

it is well known,” observes M. Klaproth, ** that s/iani is one of the com- 
monest names of the lingam in India, and padma, or the lotus, is the 
symbol of the yoni!' Besides, persons best acquainted with the tenets of 
the Jains, or Indian Buddhists, tells us, that the lingam is a conspicuous 
object of their worship. 

With respect to the other question, Mr. O’Brien must answer for himself. 

* The fietula or Birch-tree. 

t •• Pronounced Sauv. Thin was the Siva of the Hindoos, by which although they understood indeed, 
generation destruction to be symbolized ; yet, it is clear, that they must have long lost the 
method of accounting for the reason why, otherwise than saying that death and life meant the same 
thing ; that is, the cessation of existence in one form was but, the commencenient of existence in 
funoiher.’* 

N.S. VoL. M. No. ^)o. 2 B 
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His theory is, t^fit oertain Persian emigrants, whom he terms Pish^do-da^ 
naans and Tuaih^de^danaans (the former worshippers of the yom\ the 
latter of the Itnga)^ carried on a theological war in the East ; that the 
latter found their way, being worsted, into Ireland, and there disseminated 
their arts and their doctrines, of both of which the round towers are remains. 
These emigrants (the Tuath>de>danaans) received, from the object of^ their 
worship, the epithet Bud/iy which signifies, in Hiberno- Persic, not only 
the lingOy but the sun ; hence Sabieisni, as well as Buddhism, is capable 
of illustration from this hypothesis. 

We must leave the readers of Mr. O'Brien's work, in which the evidence 
in support of his hypothesis is very fully detailed, to decide upon its preten- 
sions to favour. We shall merely direct notice to the singular fact, that 
Major Moor, in a passage wo have cited from his work, declares (without 
any previous knowledge of Mr. O'Brien's theory) that the Irish round 
towers, which he saw, would l)e deemed liingaic " in India. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF THE ELEPHANT. 

To THE Editor. 

Sir: I consider it an act of justice to the character of the late Bishop 
Heber, as a strictly correct journalist, in relating facts which came under his 
own personal observation, when in the East, and which I have been the inno- 
cent cause of having had, in some degree, called in question, to make the 
follow'ing statement ; and I address it to you, as the editor of a periodical 
most extensively circulated, both in this country and in India, as it may thus 
more easily meet the eye of such as have expressed an opinion oppo.scd to the 
statement of the Bishop, to which I am about to allude. 1 do not hesitate, 
however, to add, that I have some hope of calling forth a further elucidation 
of the question, which will not be considered uninteresting by n)any of your 
readers. 

In the seventeenth chapter of the bishop’s Journal, and in recording the 
events which occurred on his journey from Bareilly towards the Himalaya 
range, he states that he was visited, at about sixteen miles from that city, by 
the young native raja, Gourman Singh, who, in the course of conversation, 
mentioned that there was a tiger in the neighbouring jungle, and invited the 
bishop to assist in hunting it. Although this amusement was altogether wide 
of the object which had occasioned the bishop’s most interesting, but fatiguing 
journey through these northern provinces, yet it appears from many parts of 
his journal, that he had no small degree of natural taste for every thing con- 
nected with a country life, and with both animal and vegetable productions 
which were new to him. This, together witli the eager desire of Mr. Boiilder- 
•ton, who accompanied him through this district, in which he held an import 
tant office, and who was a keen sportsman, induced the bishop to take advan- 
tage of this opportunity of witnessing a scene so novel to him ; and no one 
can read the account of what followed, although the chase proved unsuccess- 
ful, without admiring the animated and graphic, though truly clerical, sketch 
^bkh Heber has drawn of it, with but a few lively strokes of his pen. 

In describing the young raja, he states that he was mounted on a little 
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female Hepliaatf hardly bigger than the Durham ox, and ainuut at thaggi/ at a 
poodle*. She was a native of the neighbouring woods, where they are generally, 
though not always, of a smaller size than those of Bengal and Chittagong.” 
Now, sir, it is with regard to the above description of a little elephant, ** nearly 
as shaggy as a poodle^' that the doubt has arisen as to the bishop’s correctness, 
on a point in the natural history of that race, which is altogether new to 
writers on zoology. It happened that, about two years ago, I was occupied 
in a geological work, the object of which was to refute some of the arguments 
of Baron Cuvier, and other philosophers, founded on the remarkable fossil 
elephant, of the Asiatic race, which was, in 1803, discovered in an entire 
state, buried in the icy soil of Siberia, and which was covered with a shaggy 
coat of hairy with a finer sort of wool at the roots, much in the manner of the 
hogs of cold climates. These philosophers argued, from the warm covering 
on that antediluvian elephant, and from its nearly entire state, that it must 
have been an inhabitant of Siberia ; and it followed, if this inference was just, 
that the whole of those heaps of fossil bodies, scattered in such abundance 
over every part of the north of Europe, but more especially on the shores of the 
Frozen Ocean, towards the mouth of the Lena, must also have been inhabi- 
tants of those inclement latitudes, and been overwhelmed by some very sudden 
catastrophe, and become buried on or near to the very spots where they had 
formerly lived. Notwithstanding the firm footing which this theory had acquired, 
under the authority of such men as Baron Cuvier, Dr. Buckland, and others, 
it was evident to many, and amongst others to myself, that the idea was alto* 
gether inconsistent with probability, and with the other facts of the case. It 
became, therefore, of the greatest importance to the new science of geology, 
founded, as it so materially is, on the phenomena of fossil remains, to exa- 
mine the point most closely. 

It was very clear that, if numerous herds of huge elephants formerly inha- 
bited such latitudes as those of Siberia, they must have had an abundant supply 
of vegetable food on which to subsist, and in which to find shelter. If, then, 
these animals were overwhelmed suddenly y as Cuvier supposed, and buried on 
or near to the'very place over which they had formerly ranged in life, it was 
equally clear that the same icy bed, which preserved their flesh, in some cases, 
entire, would also have preserved, in a perfect manner, the woods and jungles 
through which they must have ranged, and without which they could not have 
subsisted. Such, however, are no where to be found in Siberia, any more 
than in other less severe climates, in immediate contact with the fossil bodies; 
and, therefore, it became certain that the ideas of geologists on this point were 
erroneous. 

There is, perhaps, no single point in that science, on which so many impor- 
tant conclusions depend, as the true history of that one hairy elephant of 
Siberia ; for it is clear that, if it did not inhabit that latitude, neither did the 
other elephants, whose remains are now found in Russia; and from that 
country we are forced to extend a similar conclusion to the fossils of the very 
same kind found in France, in England, in Italy, and in other countries, where 
the necessary accompaniment of a luxuriant tropical vegetation, proper for the 
.support and shelter of such huge animals, cannot be looked for. The chief 
ground, on which Cuvier’s opinion seems to have been founded, was the warm 
natural covering of that remarkable specimen which certainly implied a colder 
country than the plains of India, where the elephants have generally been sup* 
liosed to be quite bare : and so prevalent was the opinion respecting the naked 
skin of the existing race, that I am not aware of the slightest allusion to a. 
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natural coat« in the . writings of any zoologist, in speaking of the elephant. 
With respect to the hairy fossil of the north, however, I, for one, felt confi- 
dent that, as the catastrophe, which had overwhelmed it, and all the other 
crowd of animals whose remains accompany it, was admitted to have been 
aqueous^ it had been drifted thither by such marine currents as are universally 
prevalent in the ocean ; and 1 felt the more confident on this head, from its 
being the unavoidable result of animal destruction by drowning, as is well 
known to all seamen, though Cuvier and Buckland appear to have been igno- 
rant of the fact, that, after death, bodies swell and float like bladders^ and 
¥^.uld thus become subject to any strong current within the influence of which 
t^^y might happen to fall. I had previously shown that such currents exist as 
would rapidly bear buoyant substances from tropical to polar latitudes, as well 
as in an opposite direction ; and 1 could not hesitate in concluding, that even 
the hairy elephant of Siberia had been thus borne along, if not from the 
tropics, at least from a latitude so far south as to admit of a most luxuriant 
vegetation for his support. 

• In this state of the argument, I chanced to read Bishop Heber*s Journal ; and 
St may easily be conceived that such a fact as he slightly alludes to> in the 
above passage, was well calculated to create a deep interest, aa throwing much 
light on the geological question at issue ; for it would appear, if Heber really 
saw an elephant, with a rough coat, in the northern provinces of India, and 
yet inhabiting jungles with a grass capable of entirely concealing even' an 
elephant, that we had discovered the very point of which we were in search, 
combining a comparatively low temperature with great vegetable luxuriance. 

I immediately set on foot a strict inquiry into the subject ; but I soon found 
from such as had been long in India, that they had never seen or heard of a 
hairp elephant; and as some of those from whom I sought information had 
been in that very district of Bareilly where the animal was supposed to have 
been seen, I could not help joining in the common opinion, that there must 
have been some misapprehension on the part of Heber respecting it. In answer 
to. my inquiries, 1 was often told that Heber Was not looked upon, by Indian 
men, as very good authority ; and also that, as he did not live to edit his own 
Journal, such mistakes, as this must certainly be, might easily be accounted 
for. I was still certain, however, that the whole record of that transaction 
came from the pen of the bishop ; but as he unfortunately could not himself 
be appealed to, I took the next best step, and wrote for further particulars to 
the gentleman who was with him on the occasion, Mr. Boulderston, and who 
is still living in the East. 

While awaiting the reply to these inquiries, which could not be expected in 
less than a year, I found strong confirmation of the possibility of the fact 


related by Heber, in no less than four living specimens of the elephant in 
London. The Zoological Society had, in the Regent’s Park, two living 
elephants ; one, which is still there, from Mysore, a magnificent animal, and 
fast increasing in bulk ; the other from Ceylon, and not bigger than a small 
Highland ox. Both these animals were covered all over with hair ; and in the 
case of the smaller one, this coat was very rough ; as much so, indeed, as 
that of a common hog. This last specimen is now sold, but in its place the 
Society have got another, also of small size, but rather less shaggy in its coat. 
In both these cases, the keepers are conscious of an increase in this hairy 
cohering since the animals have been in England ; and as we know that the 


id|j^tal clothing of all animals is changed from hair to wool, and from wool to 
Jllill^^ecordlng to the circumstances in which they are placed, wc cannot now 
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doubt that the race of elephants forms no exception to this rule ; and we may, 
therefore, be assured that, if the small elephant, now in the Regent’s Park, 
were turned out into our woods, and could support himself throughout the 
winter months without that succuient vegetation and evergreen food, which he 
would find so abundantly in the Eastern jungles, but which is totally wanting 
in even temperate climates (much more in the north of Siberia, where scarcely 
any vegetation is found), he would soon become clothed with such a coat as 
covered the fossil elephant of the Lena, which appears to have been fully as 
shaggy as any poodle’s, and w'hich must have presented a most horrible appear- 
ance. There is also an elephant which was imported as a gift to the Society of 
Canterbury, and which, on its death, was stuffed and is preserved in the museum 
there. In this case, also, the whole body was covered with a thin coat of 
hair. I may also mention that, on comparing the hair of these living specimens 
with that of the fossil of the Lena (a portion of the skin of which is in the 
museum of the College of Surgeons), the similarity was so perfect, that, on 
mixing the samples, the one could not be distinguished from the other, 
though it must be understood that the hair in the latter instance is much more 
abundant, and the woolly covering at the roots is not developed in the living 
specimens I now speak of. 

After sixteen months, I have at length received the expected reply to my 
inquiries from Mr Boulderston ; and as the point is now fully confirmed, as to 
Ilebcr’s statement, I think it but due to his character to take this mode of 
vindicating the justice of his description. The following is an extract from 
Mr. Boulderston’s answer to my inquiries ; — 

“ My own recollection of the little elephant described by Bishop Heber is, 
that it was the most hairy animal of the kind I have ever seen, but not of a diffe* 
rent species, unless the light brown, or sandy-colourcd elephant of Hindoostari, 
be a different race, of which 1 am not aware. I have seen several of the samo 
kind of elephants, in various parts of India; and in a string of these animals^ 
some, generally females, arc of a lighter colour than the rest, and more hatryi 
This when young, and fresh caught, very long hair^ in comparison 

with the black elephant ; but all elephants, when fresh caught^ have a coat of 
hair, which is generally broken off and destroyed as they come into use, chiefly 
by the custom of the mohaiits of rubbing them clean, in the water, with a 
jhama (a piece of vitrified brick), which eventually destroys all hair. Some 
infsBpprehension relative to the existence of a distinct race of hairy clephantsr 
in India may have arisen from the bishop’s mode of mentioning his first impres- 
sions on seeing a young animal with its natural covering. It was certainly par- 
ticularly well-coated I but I have seen many young animals, when fresh caught, 
clothed with simil4sr hair, though perhaps not so long. I never saw a full- 
grown elephant thus thickly covered. In its wild state, the hair of the elephant 
is long in comparison with that of the domesticated animal ; but though I have 
s€?en hundreds in the jungles, and been close amongst the herd, I never saw- 
one which I could say e:)thibited the appearance of a distinct class : some were 
more hairy than others ; some were of a reddish-brown colour, some black, anil 
many of them had a good deal of hair, but none, that I remember to have seen,- 
so long a coat as the oUe alluded to by Heber.” 

Here, then, sir, we not only have a distinct proof that Heber was quite 
correct in his statement, but we become, through his means, more fully 
acquainted with the fact, not previously even hinted at, that hair is the natural 
clothing of the elephant in its wild state, even in the tropics; — and we may: 
safely reason from analogy, that the northern parts of India, near to the* 
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glaciers 6f the Himalaya, must^^vdope this natural covering more fully than 
the burning heat of the plainsj towardft the sea, and further south. It is true 
that we have not yet discovered a spot where a full coat is produced on the 
full-grown animal ; and it may even be doubted whether we ever shall, upon 
our present postdiluvian continents. But it is very obvious, from all the 
inquiries 1 have made, and from a vast mass of evidence respecting elephants, 
lately sent me from India, together with the above letter, that we do not yet 
know above one-half of the history of that noble race. If this is the case in 
liindoostan, overrun as it has been by our British sportsmen, what shall we 
say of the African species, and of those which are known to abound in the 
mountainous parts of Ceylon, at 5,000 or 6,000 feet above the level of the 
aea ? The elevation of Bareilly is not more than 1,000 or 1 ,200 feet above the 
sea. The extremes of temperature are from 26° to 110° of Fahrenheit, lii 
December 1832, the thermometer stood at 23° (or nine degrees hclow freezing) 
at Hurdwar, a little to the north of Bareilly. I have lately read (1 believe in 
your excellent Journal) an account of a new health-station in Ceylon, called 
Nuwera Etia^* which is described as being 6,700 feet above the sea. The 
writer says : ** we have here no white ants, and insects in general are rare. 
The elephant is the only wild animal, of any consequence, in the neighbour- 
hood ; they are very numerous, but never do any harm. In December, Januar} , 
and February, the ground is covered with frost, and the thermometer in the 
morning is sometimes as low as 28°.” It would be highly interesting to have 
some particulars respecting the natural covering of the Ceylon elephant, in a 
perfectly wild state, at such an elevation ; and should any of your numerous 
readers have it in his power to communicate such information, and also as to 
the nature of the vegetation at such an elevation, the scientific world would 
feel highly indebted to him if he would publish it in your Journal. We learn, 
from Professor Reinwardt*s account of Java, that the rhinoceros is every 
where found there in the mountainous regions of that island ; and that it ascends 
even to the tops of the mountains with such swiftness, that it is rarely seen, 
and still more rarely killed. We know that this race also, though generally 
nearly bare, as we see them, has also a natural coat of hair; and the beautiful 
little specimen now in the Surrey Zoological Gardens, though it appears at first 
sight bare, is found, on a closer inspection, to be covered with a fine, though 
thin coat of light grey hair, about half an inch long. This coat, under cir- 
cumstances, would no doubt be more fully developed ; and the same climate, 
which induced a hairy covering on the antediluvian elephant, must also have 
had a similar effect on the rhinoceros, as is proved by the fossil discovered by 
Pallas, on the banks of the Vilhoui, in 1783. 

1 must now apologize for the length to which this letter has extended ; but 1 
trust it may not only have the double effect of establishing the truth of Bishop 
Heber’s statement, and of proving that elephants never could have lived in 
Siberia (and if so, neither in England), but that it may also lead to a further 
elucidation of this point, so interesting to geologists, by inducing others to 
add their information to that which I have been enabled, with no small trouble, 
to collect. 

1 am, sir, your faithful and obedient servant, 

Jfajf23d, 1834. Gjso. Faibholm. 


• See vol. xiii. p. 173. 
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THE FAMILY OF PERIrAULT. 

A SMALL mound of sand, overgrown by a thin turf of parched and sickly 
verdure, points out the spot, in the European burial-place at Pondicherry, 
where M. Casimir Perrault, whose memory still lives in the hearts of the 
French presidents of that settlement, reposes from his earthly sorrows. 

Pondicherry, to an ordinary traveller, presents little that is worth notice. 
Yet it is not devoid of interest to those who take a retrospect of the rapid 
vicissitudes of the war, carried on with such protracted obstinacy by the 
British and French powers in India. In other respects, it is little more than 
a dilapidated fortress, washed by the sea on one side, and on the other afford- 
ing a barren prospect of sandy plains varied with a succession of low hills, a 
continuation of the Pulicat chain, bare and rocky, with here and there a patch 
of withered herbage. The attachment, however, of the French residents to 
a place once the most splendid theatre of their military achievements in the 
East, may be easily accounted for (though the greater number derive scarcely 
the means of subsistence from a few scanty salaries irregularly remitted and 
grudgingly paid) by the innocent vanity of a nation, so fondly clinging to the 
recollections of what it had been in the days of DLii)leix and Lally, the cordia- 
lity of domestic intercourse for which it is remarkable, and the true French 
vivacity of their evening balls and coteries, where the most graceful forms 
glide along the dance, or engage in interesting discussions of the latest Pari- 
sian fashions — the same forms, elegantly dressed, that, in the morning, you 
might have caught in their most dowdy dishabilles, without shoe or stocking. 

M. Casimir Perrault was one of the most respectable Frenchmen at Pondi- 
cherry. Before the revolutionary war, he was one of the council, and received 
a decent but ill-paid salary. It was said, also, that, foreseeing the iron times, 
of the revolution, he had converted, before he left France, a great part of his 
ancestral property into money, which furnished a small contribution of capital 
to the house of commercial agency in which he was a partner. His wish was. 
to remain there, in the bosom of his small family, two sons and a daughter, 
till the political storm that brooded over France should be overpast. Though 
little more than fifty when the writer was acquainted with him, he was so 
wrinkled by care and solicitude, that he might have passed for a much older 
man. 

The Perrault family led a life which might be deemed happy, if to want 
little, and to have that little supplied, can be called happiness. Btit if Casimir 
had an ambition or hope beyond so narrow a sphere, it was centered in his 
eldest boy, Louis Perrault, upon whom he had bestowed the most careful cducu-. 
tion it was in his power to give him. lie cherished the dream, that Louis was des- 
tined to revive the ancient honours of his house; and as the bar was then, and 
in . every period of the French revolution, a lucrative and honouiablc profes- 
sion, he resolved upon sending him to Paris, in order to pursue the preliminary 
studies at the university. Tliis probation would require about three years, 
and by that time, he hoped, the indications of a troubled stale of society 
would have ceased in his native land, or, settling into some stable and tranquil 
frame of policy, would enable him to return to it with the fruits of his in- 
dustry. All his little savings, therefore, had for some time been directed to 
this object ; and to accomplish it, a considerable portion of his means wero. 
too partially lavished upon Louis. . 

. With much volatility, the young man had qualities, whicii judicious 
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m^ht Into ^wayward resolution, and head- 

strong sdf-wlll, occasiOnal^^^Ppfeiiw and these were suifered to strike 
too deep a root during a of private education, chiefly conducted by a 

fNnrent, too blind to the faults of a child he loved so ardently. They showed 
ithdr usual fruits, in an extravagant opinion of his own powers, and a peevish 
intolerance of contradiction from others. The father’s eyes were reluctantly 
opened to the faults that darkened his son’s character, before the time came 
for his departure by the Danish vessel in which bis passage had been- taken. 
Henri, his younger brother, moreover, was to accompany him to Europe, 
though with a difierent destination in life, his uncle, Antoine Perrault, a con- 
, siderable landed proprietor in Britanny, having assured his father that a sphere 
!; of useful activity might be opened for him in that province, and undertaking to 
^provide for him liberally, in exchange for certain farming services that would be 
^required of him. 

In the morning of October the 31 st, the ship, that was to sever the two 
lads from their dearest connexions, anchored in the roads. The heart of 
Louis, still untainted, yielded to the anticipations of the solemn adieu he was 
about to take of the kind parent, to whom he owed the small fund of useful 
knowledge which exercised and enriched his mind, and of the aftectionatc 
Hortense, his pet and playmate ; and these emotions so far softened his tem- 
per, as to lead M. Perrault to draw the most flattering omens of the steadiness 
and circumspection of his future conduct. As for Henri, he was of a temper 
so reserved and still, and so methodically correct in all hia movements, ns to 
lull asleep all apprehension of his well-doing. But Louis had another parting 
to endure. Gabrielle de Montfort, of an ancient and loyal family in Britanny, 
had been reared from infancy in her father’s house at Pondicherry, where he 
filled the high office of chief-in-council, the highest colonial appointment next 
to that of the governor. Habituated to the climate as well as the society of the 
settlement, and unlike, in this respect, our own civil or military servants hi 
India, the French in that country were seldom tormented with the disquietude 
we call the home-Jever^ but lived happy and contented on their salaries, which, 
augmented in some cases by annual remittances from their native provinces, 
enabled them to live, if not as splendidly, as comfortably, as the British at the 
neighbouring settlement of Madras. 

The soft and scarcely perceptible gradations, by which childish predilections 
are ripened into lasting attachments, have been frequently traced. They might 
have been traced in Louis and Gabrielle. On the day before his departure, 
Louis frequently mingled his tears with those of his sister — then, suddenly 
wiping them away, cheered her with gay anticipations of future and happier 
meetings. Hortense could feel the solace of such enlivening topics; but 
Gabrielle could not. She shed few or no tears. There was that at her heart 
which was beyond tears ~ which tears neither expressed nor relieved. It 
seemed to be allied to some sad forebodings, for which she could .assign no 
reason, but could not suppress. 

Hours like these, painful, indeed, and heavy, are some of the most useful 
and purifying of our lives. It is to these hours, and the feelings belonging^' to 
them, that the mind will turn, with an overwhelming sense of self-rpproaph, 
iVhen, at a distance from those with whom we have exchanged our patting 
nympathies, and released from the restraints imposed hy their presencOjr^ >ve 
bave yielded to temptation, and done that which would give them shame br 
Nor did Louis, amidst all the errors of his after-life, ever forget the 
ening lesson of that scene. ^ When the dreaded moment canrie,- be sought 
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not to conceal what he fhlt, arwiiiB^^Mte||;hcId that of ittiiii^er« anil 
with the other presBed GabHelle’s to^KSiS^pl^:** Courage I courage !’* ex- 
claimed M. Perrnult ; ** it is only a three ycarsi^ slfiparation. How speedily will 
that time pass away i How little is it in the remembrance of the past ! Let 
us not give it an undue importance in our reckonings of the future.** It was 
a painhtl effort to the father himself to be firm ;•» nature would have her way; 
—in annoment, parent and son were sobbing in a close embrace. M. Perrault 
suffered not the remaining minutes to depart unimproved. He reminded both 
of the temptations that would assail them in the world they were about to . 
be thrown into ; but the emphasis and strength of the exhortation were dircet- 
ed to Louis. He dwelt on the fiithy-mindedness of sensual vices, however > 
tricked out in the gorgeous attire of Parisian voluptuousness. But upon the 
sovdidness and wickedness of gaming, he spake with the resistless eloquence of 
virtue. Never was that most odious of our propensities more skilfully dissect- 
ed and laid bare in its true deformity. It effaced,*’ he said, all the sim- 
plicity of truth and every charity of love and friendship from the heart, leaving 
it a void, cold, sterile, and unfruitful of the affections.” Above all, he called 
to mind the rising spirit of disloyalty in France, withering the chivalrous and 
heroic gallantry, the exalted devotion, the white and unsullied faith, on which 
the throne, during a long succession of ages, had reposed — conjuriug his son 
to shun the clubs and societies, that had begun to nnderiTiinc the religious feel- 
ings of his countrymen, and with it the moral sense which religion, if it did not 
infuse, strengthened and confirmed. “ Should the confiict break out, let 
Louis Perrault remember him, that bis ancestors never shrunk from the cause 
of the king and the law, nor spared their w'calth and blood in its support.” 
Such were the last valedictory words ofCasimir Perrault to his sons. 

The incidents of the voyage, the bustle of the ship, and the different places 
at which they touched, allowed scarcely sufficient leisure for the renewal of the 
melancholy feelings with which the youths left the parental roof. In the soli- 
tude of the night-watches, or during the short twilight of the tropics, when the 
whole horizon glows with that world of shadowy imagery, out of which fancy 
sketches new scenes of home, and hope, and love, Louis often sat unseen to 
steal a look or two at some trifling trinket, which had once been Gubrielle’s— - 
perhaps a lock of thiU jetty hair he had himself severed— a rapine soon and 
tenderly forgiven. When they landed at Havre, the youths had another part- 
ing to undergo ; bbt there was an uncongenial element or two in their disposi- 
tions, that rendered the parting affectionate though common-place. Henri, 
occupied with shaping the future plans of an industrious and virtuous life, 
hastened to his destination in Brittany ; end to Louis the varieties of the land- 
scape, so unlike the dull, cheerless scenery of the Coromandel coast, and the 
eheerfiil^ brisk conversation of a French diligence, in which there is always a 
good-hearted contest to be kind and agreeable, brought a pleasing relief from 
depressing recollections, 

: At Paris, he commenced his studies with the usual assiduity of beginners, 
n^t anihindful of the admonitions of the best of friends, and shrinking with 
il^:Rlai!bi of virtue from the dangers which beset youth and inexperience in the 
mOi^fdangerous of capitals. He shunned, above all, the gambling-houses jn 
4l^^jfhbourhood of that voluptuous palace occupied by the most abandoned 

. and held: the debating-clubs in still greater abhorrence. But eyery 

day familiarized him with the increasing licentiousness and insubordination of 
4iii||ieople ; ahd these impressions were so faithfully described in hisJetU^j^^, 
Beted{aberry,',^at Gosimir felt m its fullest force how truly the-.goad > owIIhI^ 
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of a chitdl^Bjs the caret and tb8BpSipCT 4 parent. Yet were these hopes 
unsound-^the foundation wM/^tbu which he built them. As for the 
native afTections of the youtfif, they were as warm and as fresh as ever ; but 
the self-wili, that early indulgence havl planted, soon overmastered the wisest 
of his resolves and the purest of his feelings. At the end of a year, he wrote 
briefly and languidly to his father — affectionately, indeed, to Hortense — and to. 
Gabrielie, as if he had done, or thought, or was likely to do, that whiclF made 
him unworthy of such a treasure -to her great grief and disappointment, — he 
wrote not at all. And so it was; one h}^ one, his best resolutions gave way. 
He had been tempted to play, and was the dupe of those who tempted 
him. Gaming is a sort of pioneer to the vices : it breaks down every obstacle 
to their entrance. His father, whose commercial speculations had been far 
from prosperous, becuiiie unable to supply his extravagance, and his bills on 
I^ondicherry were returned dishonoured. 

Then came the revolution. Louis had caught the fever of the times, was 
initiated into the bloody rites of Jacobinism, and shared in ninny of its worst 
excesses* Covered with the threadbare mantle of a spurious [iliilanthropy, the 
arguments of the revolution found easy access to the understanding of the ill- 
fated youth. Despairing of regaining his father’s confidence, and what he prized 
still more, the forfeited affections of Gubriellc — those affections, the earliest 
blossomings of her heart— he sought excitement wherever it was to be found — 
and found it in the political clubs of the day. Louis Perrault was not a solitary 
instance of the kind. The false doctrines of liberty and equality had corrupted 
hearts as young and ingenuous as his own, and the ancient loyalty of France 
had ceased to beat in the bosoms of her children. By degrees, they dried up 
the fountains of commiseration and sympathy fur man. The manly figure of 
Louis, his courage, and the ascendancy it gave him over his comrades, pro- 
cured for him a commission in the army, then on active service in the frontier 
provinces, threatened by the exiled princes. Yet he did not forget — he strove 
rather to forget — his father, his sister, and tlic interesting being who first taught 
him to love. 

In the mean while, that lovely creature was on her voyage to France. The 
death of her parents had thrown her guardianship on a relative, who lived on 
his patrimonial property in Bretagne. The province Revolted, and Count 
Dumas, her guardian, not long after lie had sent for Gabrielie, had joined the 
heroic struggles of the royalists, in whose fortunes Madame de la Roche 
Jaqueline has pathetically taught us to feel so lively an interest* La Vendee 
(the name given to the anti-revolutionary district) was the only portion of 
France where noble and peasant, rich and poor, were bound together by an 
indissoluble attachment. Intersected by canals and ditches, and full of impe- 
netrable thickets, it was impregnable to an invading arm}*; whilst it was 
inhabited by a race of men of simple and patriarchal manners, and whose 
loyalty, for the most part, was a sentiment transmitted through a long line of 
ancestry. Religion strengthened the political feeling — and the fanatical and 
savage decree, which drove the parish priests from their cures, kindled a corres- 
ponding flame of fanaticism in the hearts of the people. ‘‘ In these causes,'* 
says Sir Walter Scott, originated that celebrated war, which raged so long in 
the bosom of France, and threatened the overthrow of her government, evisn 
the republic was achieving the most brilliant victories over her foreign 
eieMiiies'" 

. , peasantry in the neighbourhood of the Count Dumas had shewn moire 
yUC drdiaary zeal amongst those who gained the first advantages over the 
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troops of the revolution. By univerrai acclaim, he was chosen their ' leader. 
Young Dumas, his son, was incited to miracles of valour — not by patriotism 
only, for it was aided by si sentiment that glowed with equal warmth within 
him — it was that of a devoted attachment to Gabrielle dc Montfort. The 
old count, who looked upon that growing attachment with satisfsiction, 
having doubt in his mind of its being returned by Gabrielle, was wont, at the 
close of each day of that savage warfare, to detail in her hearing the important 
services the youth had rendered to the sacred cause of his country, Gabrielle 
listened, indeed, with attention — nor was that attention unniixed with delight. 
“ But why is not Louis here?” she could not forbear asking herself ; “ where 
is he, that he is not fighting for his king, and reaping his share of the 
lunrcls the younger Dumas has won so gloriously?” 

In spite of the desolating warfare, by which the French army avowedly sought 
to rciulcr the country uninhabitable, the Vcndcans fought for some time with 
reneweil courage. More than 100,000 men were employed to subjugate them. 
The battle of Chollet, which was more adverse in its results than any which 
the Vendeans had yet sustained, determined them to pass the Loire, abandon 
their beloved bocage, and carry the war into Bretagne, where they expected 
support from the tenantry of the count, as well as from the general insurrec- 
tion of the province. A mixed and harassed host, of every age and both 
sexes, darkened the banks of the river. The means of crossing were few and 
perilous ; the affright of w omen and children, famished and half-naked, became 
ungovernable ; and such was tlic tumult and sorrow of the scene, that Ma- 
dame La Roche Jaqucliiic compares it to tho day of judgment. The count 
and his son, both w'ouiulcd in the last defeat, were with difficulty retreating 
from the scourge that followed fiist behind, whilst Gabrielle, — for the count with 
all his household were compelled to abandon the chateau of his fathers, — who, in 
the midst of those dreadful trials, lost not her resolution, still clung to him for 
protection. Without food, exposed to the fury of the elements, they contir 
iiued their weary pilgrimage towards the heights of St. Laurent, where the 
whole mass expected to find a ford across the stream ; but, having missed the 
track of the other fugitives, they had wandered nearly two miles from the com- 
mon place of refuge. 

At tliis moment, tlicv were alarmed by a cry from the peasants of " the 
blues, the bines a.s the revolutionary soldiers were called. The count looked 
tow'ards the heigiits, and observed that a considerable party had passed in 
safety to the opposite side, apparently unpursiicd. “Fly, fly, Gabrielle!” 
said he, “ ire mu.st remain here and die.” “No,” she exclaimed; “ we will 
live or die together.” But flight was now too late. A party of republicao 
troops were only a few yards from them. They were conducting a number of 
prisoners they had inhumanly laden like cuttle to convey their baggage. Two 
ferocious fiends had drawn their sabres to cut down the Dumascs ; but a voice 
desired them to desist, for the commanding officer had given orders 
spare their prisoners, it being intended to make them a more memorable sacri- 
fice to the offended genius of the republic. The wretched party were then 
goaded onwards, with the rest of their fellow-sufferers, having been laden with 
knapsacks, under which the aged count tottered, and which the firmer sinevi*s 
of his son could hardly sustain. Gabrielle, finding herself less biirthened than 
her partners in misery, asked leave to take on herself a share of what had 
been imposed on the elder Dumas but .*)hc was answered only with a licentious 
jest. What would have been her anguish, had she known that Louis, ‘hei* 
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beloved, her betrothed, commai^ed th^'1b«ttfilion, of which the party aefodTry 
conducting her was only a detachment. He was now about a league in the 
rear. 

When they reached their halting-place^ however, a discovery awaited her, 
which served still more to embitter her sufferings. They were distributed in 
farm-houses, which answered the purpose of prisons ; but what were her feel- 
ings, when she saw Henri Perrault, who had joined the royalists, brought in^ 
bnd assigned his quarters in the same apartments with herself and the Dutnascs ? 
It was a speedy recognition, for Henri, already known to them by name, was 
soon introduced to them by Gabriclle. ** But Louis, where is Louis ?’’ said 
the poor girl. Henri shook his head. It was dangerous to ask many ques- 
tions. But there was something still more appalling in the whisperings between 
Henri and the Dumases. It was, indeed, announced by Henri, that they were 
all doomed to military execution. Nor was it possible to conceal it from 
Gabrielle. “ We shall die without the consolations of our religion,” said the 
count,” but we are in the hands of a merciful God, whose will be done !” The 
pious resignation was shared by all in this unhappy groupe. Suddenly, loud 
cries of wretches imploring for life, in an adjoining cottage, were heard. 
Gabrielle sunk awhile on the bosom of Henri, but was soon restored, when 
the door was burst open by the officer commanding the detachment, who wa» 
tiling on the soldiers to a complete execution of his sanguinary commission. 
That voice — ^its tones it was impossible for Gabrielle not to distinguish ; and 
she again sunk down into the arms of Henri. What a recognition was reserved 
fbr each ! Louis, for it was he himself, was not slow in perceiving that his 
brother and Gabrielle were the principal figures in this tragic groupe. 

Time was precious but the opportunity of saving them had gone by. So 
suddenly, so overwhelming had been the discovery, that Louis gazed, with a 
silent and fixed look, for several seconds. The Dumases be knew not, but his 
eyes met the expiring glance of Gabrielle, to whom, in that short space, the 
Whole had been revealed. She was a lifeless corse on the ftoor. ”The 
gentlest of spirits has fled to its last resting-place,” said the count, lifting his 
eyes to heaven ; “ we shall all meet there, iny children.” “ Oh, brother, 
brother,” cried Henri; **is it come to this? Oh, Louis, she blessed you as 
she died.” 

Louis Pcrrault was aroused to the peril of the moment. He rushed out to 
order ofTthc soldiers ; but a file of a serjenneand five grenadiers were actually 
entering the apartment ; and as it was beginning to be dusk, they had not re- 
piUunrlced that their commander had entered, and overturned him to the ground, 
pn' the fury of their savage ministration of his orders. What followed was the 
work of a moment. Henri, as he saw the soldiers approach, threw himself 
between them and the Dumases. It was too late. In an instant his body 
quivered upon a bayonet. Louis had now risen and rushed forward to save the 

C sU At that instant, a sabre had cleft the grey head of the count ; but Louis 
cceeded in calling ofT his death-hounds from farther prey. He saved the 
younger Dumas, and gave him a passport, which permitted the desolate youth) 
%fib had now lost all be loved, to wander amidst the plundered ruins :of the 
b^ptile where he had first breathed, and. to find a shelter amongst the fem pea* 
niukta who still lingered near their beloved bocage. 

JBat Ibr this imperfect atonement to the >violRted merey of heaven, he was 
bimailSr brought to trial, found guilty, and sent to one of the prisons in Paris, 
which was overflowing with persons accused of the same sort of i/tcivisM' 
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liouitf, it had been proved before the ' court-martial, was seen in the act of 
banging over the remains of a young woman and a young man, and ejaculating 
curses against his own fate and the cause of the republic. From this prison, 
every week, a certain number of wretches were draughted off for the giuilp* 
tine. Louis awaited liis own fate with impatience. Life was a guilty buitbeq 
he longed to throw off. Those three unhappy beings, slaughtered before his 
eyes, and under his authority, were phantoms, one of them especially, that 
were for ever before him. The rigours of his imprisontnent, however, were 
occasionally relaxed. He owed it to one of the deputy gaolers, who had once 
served under him. This man brought him, from day to day, intelligence of 
what was going on at the revolutionary tribunal, and told him that, by means 
of a ruse, he had succeeded in putting Loiiis/ who bad been ordered for instant 
execution, at the bottom of the list; so that he might not probably be called 
for till the following week. He had also rubbed out the chalk upon his door, 
a symbol that he was marked for one of the victims of the ensuing day, 
and placed the mark upon a contiguous one. Why not leave me to my fate, 
generous friend ?” cried Louis. The sooner it conies the better.” “ Be- 
cause,” answered the gaoler, we know not what time may bring about;” 
and, having placed before him his niggard allowance of breakfast, retired. 

Time did bring about a change, which this wretched man little looked for. 
The friendly deputy visited him, and brought him a disguise. ” The door shall 
be opened to you,” he said, “ when you have put on my wife’s dress. She is 
here so often, that her ingress and egress will never be matter of suspicion. 
Follow me ; you will be mistaken for her, since she is tall and masculine, and 
in figure not unlike you.” There was no time for refusing to concur in this 
friendly stratagem. The gaoler’s wife sheltered him as long as it was safe to 
do so — and with a few francs in his pocket, concealing himself by day, and 
making a short, stealthy journey every night, Louis arrived at the mansion of 
the younger Dumas, who was permitted to reside there in consequence of some 
powerful interest that had been exerted at Paris in his behalf, where he threw 
himself on the youth’s protection, and claimed forgiveness for the involuntary 
crime into which a mistaken sense of duty had misled him. ” But you arc 
revenged, count,” he said ; “ the bloody deed is w ritten in fiery characters in 
niy brain — there they will remain for ever.” ]Io.spitality is a sacred duty in 
those provinces. The count accompanied the repentant republican to Brest, 
where Louis joined Surcouff, who was about to sail on an expedition of plun- 
der to the Indian seas, as a marine. 

About a tvvcl vein until after this, old Casimir Perrault and his daughter were 
sitting to catch the, refreshing sea-breeze that had just reached his verandaB^ i 
It was dusk, when a step w'as heard in the compound. Presently, there std^cf^ 
before them, in a ragged sailor’s attire, the well-known form of a being once 
dear to both, and it was the being of wdiom the old man, who had been gradu- 
ally sinking under a load of parental sorrows that made other cares compara- 
tively light (though of these too he had his shared and Ilortense had 
talking. “ Let me but see and bless him before I die,” said he. ” God will 
forgive him, why should not I?” At these words, Louis appeared. ** Hei^ , 
here, father,” he exclaimed ; ** grant him your blessing— he deserves not your 
forgiveness.” A faint smile of. thankfulness to heaven beamed across the fur* 
rowed face of Casimir ,for an instant. But his last breath was spent in an inef- 
fectual attempt to bless and foi^ve the wretched vt^andercr. ^ 

The tradition waarife at Pondicherry twenty years ago. Louis succeeded to 
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the shattered fortunes of his father, and supplied the place of that afTcctionate 
guardian to poor Hortense. He again joined Surcouff, and three years of suc- 
cessful privateership enabled him to retire to Batavia, whence it was understood 
they embarked for France, when her troubles had subsided into the settlement 
and repose of imperial despotism. 


•• THEY LEFT US IN THE SPRING OF YOUTH.’ 

They left us in the spring of youth, 

Before the April sun was fled. 

Or Gladness had forgot to pour 

Her precious ointment on their head. 

But o’er their bounding spirits came 
Dreams of enchanted skies. 

And visions warm with fancy’s light 
Arose before their eyes. 

Gaily they talked of future times. 

While Hope her golden gates unroll’d, 

Bright’ning a thousand orient climes; 

But still our hearts were faint and cold. 

Night came at length ; it was the last 
The pilgrims ’neath our roof would stay : 

Oh, heaven ! how sick, how sad at heart, 

From our hearth we turn’d aw'ay ! 

And still we linger’d on each stair 

Clasping their loved hands o’er and o’er. 

Alas ! we knew their radiant hair 
Would shine unto our eyes no more ! 

Their memory liveth yet ! We keep 
Each relic of our happier day ; 

The couch on which they used to sleep. 

The lutes on which they used to play. 

Their memory liveth yet; e’en now. 

Oft, as of Eastern lands we hear. 

We see their white and open brow. 

Their voices murmur in our ear. 

And while each object from our gaze 
In the mist of tears doth fade. 

We dwell again with them who sleep 
Beneath the palm-tree shade. 



( lor. ) 


HISTORY OF MOHAMMEDANISM.* 

Nt.-MFJROUS as are the histories of IMohamnicdiiriism, with which our 
shelves are piled, tlie present, intended to be a consideration of the subject, 
as a corruption of Jewish and Christian docunieiits, is, in this li/'ht, an 
useful portion of Christian knowledire.’* The author, with a candour very 
creditable to Jiim, states the aiitliorities on which he has constructed his work, 
lie is ^-encrally judicious in his selection of iMohammedan traditions from 
the multitudinous mass, with M-Iiicfi tlie KasU'ni paocs abound, though in 
the native TariA/ts sonic still more curious, and others as evidently falsifica- 
tions of biblical events, might have been found. At p. 17, he stales, 
that the Moslems so nearly approach to an acknowledgment of our Saviours 
Divinity, that a Persian poet addresses him in strains not unsuiled to a 
Christian hymn.” To any one, however, conversant with the Koranic 
commentaries and Mohammedan theology, it is manifest that they approach 
to no such an admission, but simply regard him in the light of a most 
favoured propliet; and as to the Persian ode in question, which the Ruthor 
subjoins in Knglish verse, it is indubitably either a forgery or (he production 
of some Kastern Christian. \Vc should have been glad to have known 
the Persian’s name and to have seen the original word.s, because the verses, 
in their translated form, bear few or no marks of the Oriental stamp. 
Nor can we agree with Mr. Taylor, that the religions of Zordusht and 
Buddha were connected, from infernal evidence ; tlicir object, as far as the 
subversion of priestly domination, may have been the same ; but assuredly 
their tenets and ceremonies were very distinct. The curly history of 
ZerdusliL is likewise involved in too many contradictions and in too much 
obscurity for us dolinitivoly to pronounce, witli the author, that he was a 
Bactrian, rather than a native of one of the other places, which have 
claimed him ; consecjuontly, the geographical observation, which would 
thus bring Zerduslit to the borders of Tibet, where Buddhism has pre- 
vailed from remote ages,” is not sullicieiitly supported to warrant the 
assumption of the fact. Ncvcrtliele.ss, the picture which Mr. Taylor has 
drawn of the state of the East before the coming of Mohamn.i'd, and of the 
admixtures of ancient systems and fanciful .speculations with C’hristianity, is 
vivid and striking in its lineaments. 

lie next treats of the state of Arabia before and at the time of Mo- 
hammed’s birth; and, after Jiaving assigned the fo. u'lation of towns to 
temptations of permanent pasture or profitable traffic, ho obscrve.s, that 
Mecca was built at the intersection of two profitabl ' lines ot commerce, 
one running across the Peninsula, by which the corameditics of Africa and 
India were interchanged; the other connecting Syiia and the Southern 
Provinces of the Greek Empire with Arabia Felix, and the countries 
round the Indian Ocean. For religion in the East lias always been allied 
with commerce ; at every great mart wc find a temple erected, whose 

• The Hiitory of Mohammedantsm and ita SecU, derived chiefly from Oriental Sourcet, by W. C. 
Taylor, U«A.j T.C.D. London. 1934. Parker. 
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nanetity protected trnftic, and reverence for which was supposed to insure 
integrity/* The same observation has been made by Heercn respecting 
the most celebrated temples and holy places of antiquity, and there is no 
reason to doubt its truth, since the principal caravan-routes were found 
dither passing close by them or in their immediate vicinity. This might 
have been contrived to answer the double purpose of offering religious 
rites to the travelling merchants, and of enriching the priests from their 
stores. 

In the account of the promulgation of Islam, we find a strange narrative. 
Founded on the authority of Tabri, that the Jews of Medina became at 
first favourable to Molmmmcd, from the notion that he was their promised 
Messiah, and that he, perceiving the advantages which would result from 
this belief, at this particular time, confirmed them in it. This wild notion 
Ihe author implicitly receives. But we can depend so little on the tra- 
ditionary materials of even the best Mohammedan authors, and in so many 
instances find additions in the transcriptions of the same work, that none, 
unless authenticated by a great weight of other evidence and by inliormt 
probiit)iHt3", should critically be admitted. This is more esjiceially the case 
with respect fo Tabri, 'whose original work had for centuries been lost, until 
it was recently discovered by the Russians at A(Iriano|)le, parts only, and 
those parts mutilated, having before merely survived in some of the great 
' libraries of Europe ; whilst all that we know of I'abri was derived from 
"S^ersian and I'urkish translations, which so much vary, as in some places to 
resemble distinct woiks, and vary still more from those fragments of the 
original Arabic, to which n c have had access. Consequently Tabri, as 
hitherto known, is probably of all authors the least deserving, under these 
circumstances, of regard as the sole authority for this singular tradition. 

We omit the auth.or's long synopsis of the Mohammedan creed, as it is 
simply a recapitulation of points often noticed elsewhere, and which 
Reland and others have already discussed even to satiety. His detail of 
the first four khaliphs is very succinct and condensed, comprising in a small 
compass tJie most valuable and interesting memorabilia of their reigns; and 
this is no small credit among the niultitude of dissertations, histories, and 
biographies, wliich have been poured from the press on the same subject. 
In the whole routine of literature, we doubt whether any point has been 
more hacknied, and become more trite and jejune, than the history of 
tslamism; and to give a full account of any work devoted to it, would 
render the reviewer justly chargeable with dullness. The discussion must 
necessarily be replete with plagiarisms, with absurd traditions, and unsup- 
^rted assertions; but the praise, which we award to Mr. Taylor, is that 
of judgment in his selection, and of brevity without obscurity. We do not 
indeed perceive, that he has derived materials from untranslated MSS., 
which alone would afford novelty to tfie subject ; but he has made the best 
Vise of the common stock of materials, from which similar productions have 
been framed. The history of the Twelve Im&ms' is well written and cntcr- 
Yn this part he has shewn remarkable industry' and tnet. The 
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cliicf defect we observe in it, is the scanty account of Moufsa, the Seventh 
Imam> wdiose calamities arc passed over in silence. 

His history of the Ismaelians, or Assassins, is also a recapitulation of 
facts well and repeatedly known : but, we can with difficulty agree with 
him, that the evidence is clear, as to Richard (^opur de Lion having actually 
been jin accessory to the murder of Conrad. The allegation requires 
a stronger evidence, and a more dcterminately historical basis, than he has 
adduced; the current and unsupported rumours, on which the Oriental 
writers quoted by him founded their tales, deserve no higher character than 
the fruits of party rancour and the enmity necessarily generated by the 
gallant deeds of the chivalrous monarch, it would seem to have been 
inore in unison witJi Richard’s fiery character to have avenged personally 
his own indignation, than to have resorted to the dastardly scheme of 
assassination ; in proof of which, the dispute with the Oriental writers is, 
w'hethcr the assassins belonged to the Sheikh’ uljebal or the President of 
Maszyad. A very considerable part of this account and of that of the 
Druses, we suspect to have been extracted from the Journal Asiatique, 
Rut Mr. Taylor has neglected to avail himself of a mass of valuable 
materials, which may be found in the Druse catechisms, published by 
Eichhorn, which reflect more light on their private opinions and religious 
polity, than all the other works known respecting them. The account of 
the Walmbis, which follows that of the Druses, is very curtailed and unsa> 
tisfactory : it is more like the syllabus of a chapter than a chapter itself. The 
author has assigned a motive for this in his Preface, namely, a desire to avoid 
collision with Mr. Crichton’s Arabia. Not much more diffuse is that on 
the monastic orders of Islamism, which, if properly examined, would re- 
quire a considerable discussion, and might be elucidated at great length 
from the pages of Eastern authors and European travellers; in fact, wa 
have observed, that, in most of the books published by the different societies 
or .speculators of the present day', sufficient space is not allowed to the 
author, and worn-out subjects are con.se(|iiently vamped up for publication, 
as if the present generation were content with mere modicums of super- 
ficial knowledge, which we shouhl be sorry to suppose is its character. 
Books of this descri])tion can have but an ephemeral success ; and in a 
short time, according to the nature of things and the inquiring propensities 
of the human mind, will give place to the authorities from which they 
have been compiled. Compression of matter and levity of style we hold to 
be among the greatest faults of modern literature. Although certainly the 
writer of the book under review cannot be charged with the latter, never- 
theless, his extent of subject, compared with the small limits of his work, 
must have induced not only compression, but omi.ssion of very important 
matter. This is particularly to be observed in his description of Mohamme- 
danism in India, in which he has, notwithstanding, presented us with an able 
and interesting detail of the 8ikhs. 

His concluding chapter, on the effects of the Mohammedan religion, i.s 
more original, and evidently the result of thought and observation : it is 
Asiat. Jour. N.S.V ol. 12. No. 48. 2 D 
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correct as a picture, and as full as the author’s circumscription could allow 
it to be. We see, however, very little of the connection of the whole 
with Christianity, nor do we think that, in this respect, the object stated in 
the Preface has been realized. The learned, though in this department 
absurd, labours of Maracci have ccinplelcly investigated each point of 
coincidence as well as of corruption : we say absurd, because the oj)inions 
;Of Mohammedans and the Koranic pa<rcs, which would so come into con- 
sideration, carry with them cither proofs of their own origin or their own 
refutation. So many also have foun^ht in this polemic arena, that we 
recpiire no more of such gladiatorial exhibitions. In other respects, the 
knowledge of Mohammedanism cannot be very imporlant to the theological 
student. 

Mr. I'aylor’s style is terse and elei-ant, and l.is re ading is evidently 
extensive ; and we hope yet to peruse productions of his pen on some 
more useful history ; for vv c doubt, if he cuidd luive selected one in which 
it \\ouId be necessary to wade through a greater mass of fables and 
puerilities, before it was possible to siring together the distant pearls of 
historic truth, than that we have examined. 


THE OVEULAND JOURNEY EllOAI INJ)I.\. 

Dr. Jamks Bcunes, who was one of the passengers in the Hugh Lindsay 
steamer, from Bombay, in letters to his friends, extracts of which are given 
in a Scotch paper,* has furnished an account of the voyage and journey, from 
whence we extract some of the most inutcrial circmnstanccs. 

The steasner sailed on the 1st February, under the command of Capt. 
Wil.‘jon, with an agreeable party of passengers.f She carried thirteen da} s’ 
supply of coal ; her average sailing wa.s not more than six knots an hour, 
varying from four and a-half to eight, although the weather was fine. From 
Cape Fartash, w hich was descried on the Dili, the steamer skirted the Arabian 
shore, along a gloomy and thinly-peopled coast. On the 11th, she took in a 
supply of coals at JMacidla, a paltry town of dirty hovels, overlooked by barren 
inountain.s of great height, and inhabited by 1,000 or 1,500 half- naked savages, 
most of whom were arfiicd with swords, daggers, and shields. On visiting the 
Shekli or governor and his son, whom they found seated on a mat in the 
corner of a wretched apartment, during the interview, some negroes among 
the attendants were offered them for sale by persons in tlie room. 

Ow'ing to rejoicings for the termination of the Ramazaan^ the coals could 
not be got on board till the 15th, when the Hugh Lindsay weighed anchor, and 
on the 15th entered the Red Sea, the weather being iiiuisually fine; but the 
next day her progress was checked by a strong N.W. gale off’ the desert 
island Jebel Zyghar, and Captain Wilson put back to Mocha. The decline of 
this celebrated city, owing chiefly to the imbecile and dissolute character of the 
Inian of Senna, was marked by the absence of ships from its harbour; an 
American trader and two Egyptian men of war were all that were seen in the 
roads. The city itself was in the possession of a body of wild Bedouin Arabs, 
who had seized and sacked it some days before. The streets were a spectacle 
of desolationi most of the inhabitants having fled to the desert, and nothing 

• The Montrose Beview, t {ice p. 146, A^. Intrll., dec. 
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being exposed for sale in ihe bazaars. The riulc Ai ab chief, however, wlio had 
established liiiiiself as governor, received our countrymen very civilly. 

Early on the IHth, the steamer resumed her. voyage, and continued to propel 
against a constant gale till the evening of the when off Jedda, though slie 
could not enter that harbour till next morning, in corisc(|nciice of the dangerous 
coral reefs. The streets, markets, and numerous coft’ee-liouscs of Jedda were 
foimdJ’iill of troops,— the head-cpinrters of Ahmet Pacha, the generalissimo of 
the army of the lledjaz destined for the suhjiigation of Southern Arabia, being 
then within a few miles of it. The sohliers were armed and disciplined in the 
French fashion ; but were far inferior in every rcsj^cct to Indian sipahis. There 
were eight or nine Italian officers with the army; and, strange to say, a St. 
Simonian Frenchman, who had penetrated into that distant country, with the 
double purpose of searching for the were, and disseminating his doctrines. 
In this lately bigotted city, oiir travellers overtook the Jtev. Joseph VVollli 
who preached fearlessly with the Hihle in his hand, at one of the chief ciw 
trances, to a crowd of at least 200, composed princi{)ally of armed soldiers, 
who offered him no indignity. The European visitors were most courteously 
received hy Suleiman Aga, the governor: they walked without molestation 
through the Medina gate, to inspect the tomb of Eve, and the cantonment of the 
troops; and no objection was made (except by some idle children, who threw a 
few stones at them) to their re-entering by the Mecca gate at snn-set, so as to 
witness the departure of the pilgrini.s, which Dr. II. describes as a most interesting 
spectacle. That day’s caravan (ior one leaves Jcilda every evening for Mecca) 
consisted of 200 or 300 camels, which curried the aged and infirm amongst tlm 
pilgrims, most of whom, liowever, strode boldly forward, hare-footed and bare- 
headed. Amongst them were several Persian and IJiiuIostan Miissnimans ; 
and there were some who, from their countenances, must have met at this 
spot from the confines of China and Tartary, and the west coa.st of Africa. 

On the 2r)th, the Jfn^h Limimi/ jirocccdcd on her voyage, and again 
encountered an almo.st continual tempest to Co.>seir. The decks were constantly 
wet, and the paddle-boxes broken !>y the force of the sea, which was so heavy, 
that her speed at one time was rcducctl to two or three miles an hour. Late on 
the evening of the 28th, the land of Egypt was visible at a distance, and at four 
o’clock on the 1st of .March she anchored at Cosseir; from whence, after 
landing some passengers for Thebes, she again sailed on the 2d, and run a dis- 
tance of 2(10 miles, over smooth water, in about thirty-nine hours. Early on 
the 3d, she entered the Straits of Jubal, and dropped anchor on the morning 
of the 4th in Suez roads. The //wg/z Lindsaj^ had now' completed her voyage ; 
and, though struggling for nearly 1000 miles amidst the dangers of the Red 
Sea, against a strong ailverse gale and heavy waves, had run 3242 miles in 
31-1 days, including stopfiages, which amounted to She is, however, 
described ns a vessel iiiisiiited for long passages; and, in addition to the 
extra weight of coals, was encumbered with two heavy engines of cighty- 
horsc power to a tonnage of little more than 400. 

Suez and Cosseir arc miserable towns, composed chiefly of clay-built houses, 
and almost entirely dependent on the pilgrims who pass through them for 
Mecca. The Cavendish Bcntinck, an English ship, having carried away 500 or 
600 of these wanderers from the former, a few days before the steamer arrived, 
it looked particularly desolate. The streets of Cosseir, however, were full 
of well-dressed Mahommedan.s of all nations ; and the number of vessels in 
its port showed it to be a place of considerable resort, though it can never be a 
populous town, as it contains no water except what h sold in the bazaars, and 
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which is brought from the banks of the Nile, 1 25 miles across the desert. At 
Suez, the water is so bitter as to be scarcely drinkable. On the 5th of 
March, the passengers disembarked from the steamer, and after taking a 
slight repast in a room which had been occupied by Bonaparte, about two 
o’clock commenced their journey across the Isthmus of Suez to Cairo, 7^ 
miles, Capt Wilson and two of the officers of the Hugh Lindsay having re- 
solved to accompany them. The caravan consisted of twelve gentilemen 
mounted on dromedaries, attended by Arab guides, and followed by thirty or 
forty camels, carrying the water, baggage, tents, and requisite supplies. 
This journey was accomplished in four days, and was attended with few of the 
usual discomforts, as the party had furnished themselves with most of the 
comforts and even luxuries of life, in respect to provisions. One had brought 
London soups and Scotch salmon; another produced a ham and tongues; a 
third, French bouillcy champagne, claret, &c. Fow'ls, mutton, and bread, 
were in profusion ; and, in fact, there was abundance of every thing except 
water, which some of the party had neglected to bring in bottles from Bom- 
bay, and a quart of which was considered more valuable than wine before 
the journey was over. On the 8th, they met the poor Dcy of Algiers, who, 
with his harem and attendants, was proceeding to Mecca ; and by one o’clock 
they entered one of the stupendous Saracen gates of Cairo, having, in the 
course of a short half hour, made a transition from a silent wilderness into 
the heart of a mighty metropolis, swarming with human beings, and filled with 
interesting objects. 

They remained at Cairo five days, inspecting the curiosities in the city and 
its neighbourhood, and were presented to the Pasha, who, though the war in 
Yemen appeared to be his favourite topic, declared his intention of making a 
rail-road across the Isthmus of Suez, for which purpose English engineers are 
already engaged in surveys. On the 13th, Dr. Burnes and sonic of the party 
embarked at Boulac, on the Nile, entered the Mehmoudich canal, and arrived 
at Alexandria, which on the 20th he left, with the Rev. Mr. Wolff, for Malta, 
where they arrived on the 4th April, and were shut up in the Lazaretto for 
twenty days. 


The following details, which have been transmitted to us by another of 
the travellers, will be useful to those who contemplate the overland journey. 

Required by a party of three travellers (the most convenient number), proceeding 
from India to Europe, via Cosscir, Thebes, and Alexandria, for the Egyptian part of 
the journey. 

Sjiafdsh Dollars.'^VouT hundred and fifty, of which about eighty each may be, exclu- 
sive of interpreters* pay, considered ample for the Egyptian part of tlie trip to Europe ; 
the rest of travellers' funds by letter of credit on London or good bills on ditto. In 
Egypt the exchange on London is in travellers* favour generally. 

Jn/ei^jreter.— One, to act also as servant; and, as much of tlicir future comfort in 
Egypt depends on him, the party cannot be too particular in selecting a proper and 
well-qualified person ; usual pay of such a person from 300 to 500 rupees. 

7Va.~Three months* supply (or more Uian may be calculated on as necessary), as, if 
it Aould run short, it cannot be replaced. 

5 ^ 1 /giir.— One month's. 

CaffeCm'^To be laid in at Mocha, or any other port in the Red Sea. 

Sherry or Jl/adr»ra.— Two dozen ; each bottle of this and other liquors to fjo separately 
packed in straw or coir. 

Srandy.^Two dozen ; a most acceptable present to camel and boat- men. 
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Waier in Boitles.'^*V'tro dozen, well packed. 

Water in JVegs.-^A couple small kegs for servants and cooking, which are to be well- 
looked after, to prevent camel.men from helping themselves. 

HermeticaJily sealed BeuilU or Ox-lail Soup. — One dozen canisters ; this is the best, 
most portable, and quickest- prepared food for the desert. Two canisters with bread 
form an abundant meal for tlirec persons, and almost supersede the necessity of any other 
food. 

Talte Salt, Pepper, Mustard, ^c.— Enough for one month. 

Candles. — The same. 

Canteen. — A small one, containing all requisite apparatus for breakfast and dinner- 
table, and wiiich ought to he chiefly of pewter or other metal. 

Lantern cr Cabin Lamp, with Oil Burners. — One. 

Powder atid Shot, — The former a welcome present to Arabs; occasional shooting on 
the Nile, particularly of pigeons, which arc good eating. 

Rope. — Enough to secure baggage on camels. 

Cooking Utensils. — A small assortment, including kettle, pestle and mortar, Ac. 

Ca mp 'I 'able . — O ne. 

Camp C/iairs.— Three. 

With nails, hammers, gimlet, twine, sail-makers* needle, brass or pew’ter biisin and 
ewer, flint and steel. 

Besides tlie above in common, each traveller should provide himself with pistols, 
umbrella, green gauze veil or goggles to w'ard off the heat and glare, plenty of warm- 
clothing, including blankets and cloak, a Mirzapoor rug or carpet, about three-dozen 
shirts, with corresponding stock of stockings, towels, soap, &c. and bedding, which, 
with his sea-cot placed on a pair of trunks, at night, will serve him to sleep on ; or, 
still better, a common stout but narrow charpoy or camp bod, well clamped with 
iron at the corners, and with posts and thick curtains, will supersede the necessity of 
any tent in the desert, and W'illalso be useful on the Nile, more particularly if provided 
with mosquito curtains. 

A tent is not necessary, as it is never required, at least from November to March, 
except at night, when, as there is no chance of rain, it may well be dispensed with ; 
and at any rate, the agent at Cosscir will supply one for a trifling gratuity. 

Before starting from Cosseir, a sufTicient supply of bread, butter, eggs, charcoal and 
firewood, for four days, ought to be laid in, and a milch goat (with cradle to place it’ 
on the camel), with food for it, will also be a very grateful addition to the travellers* 
comforts. Previous to leaving Cosscir, or rather India, one box ought to be exclusively 
set apart for the four days* consumption, of such liquors and other supplies as may be 
required in the desert; for, unless things are easily come at, fatigue and want of atten- 
dants will prevent their being at all available. This, and a similar caution in regard to 
clothes and dressing apparatus, will greatly tend to lessen the inconveniences of travel- 
ling across the desert. 

In regard to the mode of conveyance across, decidedly the easiest is sitting on the 
cot-mattrass, placed over a pair of bullock-trunks, on the back of a camel, wljich may 
be varied occasionally by riding a donkey. 

With exception of the first day, when it is usual to start about noon or shortly after, 
in order to make a short march to the Beer Inglez, or Englisli well, the best plan is to 
get up about day-break, and after taking a cup of tea or coflee, while the camels are 
loading, move on till a well (of which there arc four with brackish water in the desert), 
or a rock for shelter from the sun, is met with towards mid-day ; w’hen about an hour's 
halt is made to breakfast and refresh men and cattle. Then mount, and proceed again 
till siin.set, when Arrangements are made for dinner and passing the night, at which 
making the camel-men keep alternate watch and fire oif occasional shots to deter 
thieves are not the least requisite. In this way, the desert may be passed with but slight 
fatigue in about forty-four hours' actual travelling. 

Although TIicbes is about equi-distant with Kenne (or Ghcnneh) from Cosseir, it fs 
most advisable to proceed^ in the first Instance, to the latter place, where alone arrange- 
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ments can be made for future progress. At Kenne, a kanja or boat, for proceeding up 
to Thebes and thence to Cairo, ought to be hired for from 400 to t;00 piastres ; but it 
is exceedingly difficult to procure that or any tiling else fur less (h»ti double the proper 
price, more particularly if any impatience to get on is betrayed. The boat, before 
starting, ought to be sunk and that completely under water, for several hours, to kill 
vermin, and the travellers should superintend this operation themselves, as also smoking 
her well aftcrw'ards, for with every precaution, it is scarcely possible to prevent annoy- 
ance from bugs and other vermin. At Kenne, foul linen can be washed, and & day of 
the time which will be taken up by these arrangements, may be occupied in viewing tiie 
magnificent ruins of Deiidera, which are about an hour's ride on donkeys from the 
opposite side of the Nile. 

The Spanish dollar is worth from 15 to 18 piastres in Egypt. 'Die hire of a camel, 
for tlie trip from Cosseir to Kenne, from 8 to 12 piastres and in abundance, thougli 
probably, on first landing, the authorities will intimate that there is not one procurable. 

On reaching the banks of the Nile, supplies of milk, butter, eggs, fowls, &c. will 
be found in profusion, and the water of the Nile is considered perlmps the finest in the 
world. At Cairo, there is a tolerable hotel, kept by an Italian, wiili whom a previous 
bargain must be made. About a dollar and a.liulf ;)fr diem for bed and board, we paiil 
a-liead. 

It is unnecessary to enlarge on the rest of the Egyptian part of the expedition, as 
the trip from Cairo to Alexandria down the Nile, to the canal (where a change of boats 
is necessary), cannot he attended with any difficulty. 

At Alexandria, opportunities of proceeding to Malta or Marseilles arc almost of <laily 
occurrence. From personal experience, the traveller is rccoiiuneiuied to select the for- 
mer to perform his twenty days* quarantine in, as the accommodations aflbrded at the 
Laxaretto there are excellent, and a well.supplied table from Beverly’s, at a tnuderutc 
charge, with the perusal of English papers and new publications. Also roxving 
about in the harbour will make the first half of tlie time pass off merrily enough, while 
it must be acknowledged that the latter part will be found exceedingly irksome. Some 
of tliese weary hours w'crc passed in draxving up what is now olftred for publication in 
the jisiatic Journaty and which it is hoped may prove acceptable to such of the write) ’s 
fellow exiles as may contemplate following his track. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that, from Malta, he proceeded through Sicily to Na- 
ppies, thence to Rome, Florence, Milan, across the magnificent road of the Sjilnjen to 
Zurich, down the Rhine to Rotterdam and I.ondon.* 

The Italian part of the trip was performed in the best and most expensive mode ; 
that is, the party of three purchased a carriage at Naples and posted to Zurich, who-e 
they parted with the carriage. From Zurich they went by the Diligence to Carlsriifie, 
near to which they ernbaiked on the Rhine, and finished the rest of the journey to 
London on steamers. 

The whole expense of the journey to London from Bombay, including Rs. I,2()0 
passage.money on the Hugh Lindsaj/, cost each traveller about three hundred pounds 
sterling. 

M. 


CALCUTTA LAUDABLE SOCIETIES. 

The letter addressed by Mr. Theodore Dickens to the members of the Cal- 
cutta Laudable Societies, reflecting upon the claims of Mr. James Cullen, of 
the late firm of Cruttenden, Mackiliop, and Co., to the post of secretary to 
those societies, which appeared in our Asiatic Intelligence of last month, has, 
we learn, given pain to his friends in this country. That letter was the only 
part of the proceedings in the matter which had, at the period of publication, 
reached this country. Being an advertisement, signed by Mr. Dickens, A 
director of the societies, a barrister, holding the high ofiicd of Equity 
Rcgij^trar of the Supreme Court, we could not siqiposc that such a charge 
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JM^ould have been |)iiblicly made upon slight or insufficient grounds, and, there- 
fore, did not feel warranted in suspending its publication. In the Asiatic 
Intelligence for this month will be found a very copious digest, which we have 
anxiously endeavoured to make impartial, of the subsequent proceedings in this 
affair, from which the friends of Mr. Cullen, whose estimable personal cha- 
racter has procured him many warm friends, will perceive that this gentleman 
has received a most honourable acquittal from, the societies, so far at least as 
the vote of thanks and the appointment to the office of secretary, by a large 
majority of the members, can be considered as a testimony to his conduct. 

The following statement has been handed to us, from a known and 
respectable authority, as an explanation of the cause of the difference between 
Messrs. Cullen, and Dickens, who, we arc told, up to the day of the public 
accusation of the former by the latter, were in habits of intimate friendship. 

“ When Messrs. Cruttenden and Co., the secretaries to the Laudable 
Societies, resolved to suspend their pa 3 ‘ments, they called a meeting of the 
directors, and delivered to them all the property belonging to these insti- 
tutions; — Mr. Cullen, at the same time, expressing a wish to be continued 
secretary in his individual capacity. Two of the directors voted for his ap- 
pointment ; the other three nominated another, who was considered as ap- 
pointed. On learning this proceeding, a great body of the shareholders were 
highly dissatisfied with it ; and, lioiding that the appointment of the secretary 
lay with them, and not with the directors, they convened a general meeting, 
to take the subject into consideration. This meeting the directors refused to 
attend; and Mr. Dickens, whose particular friend had been chosen by the 
directors, published the letter which appeared last month.** 


£Ui0rrlIantc0. ilDrigtital antr Select* 

PHOCfiEUlNGS OF SOCIETIES. 

lloyal Asiatic Society, — A General Meeting was held on the 7th June ; the 
Right Hon. Charles W, Williams Wynn, M.P. President, in the Chair. 

A great number of donations were laid on the table, among wdiich w ere the 
following, viz. : — 

From the Rev D/. Wiseman, C.M. R. A.S., a complete set of the Works of S. Bar- 
tolomeo ; his own “ Ilorrc Syria ere, Sec. From Major II. 1). Robertson, a copy of the 
Sliastri's game of “ Heaven and Hell.*’ From M. Sakakiiii, a System of Anatomy, 
in Arabic, for the use of (lie Medical School at Abu Zabel. From Padre Gonsalves, 
bis “ iJicciomirio China- Pot lui^uez." From the Ritter Josepii von Hammer, bis edition 
and translation of “ The Rose and Nightingale,” a poem, by Fazli, From Sii Blia- 
vani Cbaraiia Sarnia; Sri Naiayana Charana Surma ; Moulnvco liamdlinn Sen, and 
llukeem AI)d-ool Miijeed, through James Atkinson, £sq., nineteen vvi . ks, in various 
Oriental languiigcs, published by those gentlemen at Calcutta. Fro:;i Sir George 
Thos. Staunton, Bart., an ingeniously executed and elaborate model of the Pagoda, 
Convent of Priests, &c. at Cniiton, assigned to Lords Macartney and An lierst for their 
residence when on embassy to China ; an original painting,' by a ChineM- artist, repre- 
senting the Court of Justice held by the Chinese authorities in tlie hall of the British 
Factory at Canton, on the 8lh March 1807, to investigate a charge of murder preferred 
against some seamen of the II.C.S. Neptune. From Captain £lwon of the Bombay 
Marine, two Cufic inscriptions on stone, and sixty-one specimens of minerals, lavas, &c. 
&c., from the islands and coasts of the Red Sea. 

John Arrowsmilh, Esq., F.R.G.S., and James Whatman, Esq. wcri? elected 
resident members of the Society. 




‘ The reading of an Country of Sinldi^^'wlth Remarks on tha 

State of Society, Gover^lfment, Manners, and Customs of the People, by Captain 
McMurdo, communicated by J<j^Bird, £sq., M.R.A.S , was commenced. 

The Meeting was then adjourned to the 21st. 

Saturda^ythe 2\st of June . — The General Meeting was held this day ; the 
Right Hon. Sir Alexander Johnston, V.P. in the Chair. 

Dr. Holt Yates and Lieut. Geo. Le Grand Jacob, of the Bombay 
Establishment, were ballotted for and elected resident members of the Society. 

A letter from Ramaswami Mudcliar, Jaghirdar of Siva Samudram, was 
read, in which he expressed his thanks for the honour conferred on him by the 
Society in electing him a corresponding member, viewing it as a testimony of 
its approbation of his endeavours to improve the state of the island of Siva 
Samudram, and facilitate the approaches to it b^'the construction of two bridges 
across the river Caveri, &c. of which an account, written by himself, was inserted 
in the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. III. Part II. p. 305. 

The reading of Capt. Me Murdo’s Account of Sinde was resumed. 

Capt. Me Murdo commences his paper with some observations on the deri- 
vation of the name of the country which he is about to describe. He is of 
opinion that Sinde, generally speaking, derives its name from the celebrated 
river with which it is connected. From this he goes on to explain its boun- 
daries and internal divisions; following up this subject with some remarks on 
its climate, which he considers to be in general unhealthy, especially near those 
parts subject to the annual inundation. The northern division does not bear 
so bad a character, though the hot winds blow with uncommon severity, and 
the heat throughout the summer months exceeds that of any part of India. 
The soil of Sinde is of various descriptions ; that which is subject to the inun- 
dations of the river is often a rich clay, elsewhere a fine loam or a loose sand. 
The most productive soil in Sinde is that to the north of Sehwan. The soil of 
the eastern districts partakes, in some degree, of the qualities of the desert in 
its neighbourhood ; but the fertility of the province, in those parts exposed to 
the floods of the Indus, is excelled by that of no country on earth. Among 
the natural productions particularly described arc saltpetre, and various sorts 
of fruits and of animals ; the camel, which performs the whole of the land- 
carriage of merchandize, and the horse, oxen, &c. It is stated, that in no 
country whatever, perhaps, arc water-fowl more plentiful, the lakes and marshes 
being literally covered with them* The jackal and wolf are the principal wild 
animals, but the wild hog is found in every quarter of Sinde, and alligators 
abound in the creeks and rivers. From thi.s subject the author proceeds to- an 
enumeration of the principal towns of the province, not including, however, the 
ancient cities. This topic is followed by some observations on the commerce 
and sea-ports of Sinde ; the former has been subject to great vicissitudes, and 
is not so flourishing as it appears to have been formerly, but it is capable of 
being increased to a great extent. Tlie chief exports arc grain.s, particularly 
rice ; hides, shark-fins, salt petre, potash, assafoetida, cotton and silk cloths, 
horses, and indigo; the imports are coco-nuts, dates, iron, tin, lead, copper, 
&c. After some notices of the revenue drawn from the country, the author 
furnishes information on. the amount of the population and character of 
the people. The amount of the population cannot be judged of accurately, 
from the want of data ; but, on the whole, Capt. Me Murdo was inclined to 
think it below the average of other Indian countries. The inhabitants are, in 
general, a strong and hardy race, with complexions similar to that of the natives 
of Western India. The Bellooches have, in a remarkable degree, the feature^ 



usiiatly called Je\^i^,' atraliigly different fra^^^T^t^^'tlie other tribes; but 
with most, if not all, 6f the vices common to Asiatics, Che Sindians appear to 
possess fet^ or none of their virtues, and the. j^orance -in which the greater 
part of the population is involved surpasses what can well be imagined. 

The conclusion of the paper was deferred till the next meeting, on the 5th 
of Jul}^ 

• VARIETIES. 

Composition of Chinese Gongs. — In the Annates de Chimie for November, 
there is the following account of the Chinese process of manufacturing gongs 
and cymbals, translated by M. St. Julicii from the Tcen-kong’-kae-wch^ a 
Chinese encyclopaedia of arts and tiianiifactiires : — 

“ The red copper, used in making nuisicul instruments, must be alloyed 
with mountain-tin,* which does not contain a particle {lit, a vapour) of lead. 
In order to make gongs (/o) &c., eight pounds of copper are alloyed w'ith tw'o 
pounds of tin. If 3 'ou wish to make little bells or cymbals, the red copper 
and the tin must be much purer and liner than for gongs. 

“ When a gong is to be made, it must not be cast in the form it is to have, 
and then forged with the hammer. Yon must begin by founding a thick sheet 
of metal, which must be cut round, and then beaten with the hammer. For 
this lust purpose, the round sheet of metal must be spread upon the ground, 
and if the instrument is required to be of large size, four or five workmen 
must be placed around, to hammer it. The slicet will spread out and enlarge 
under the hammer, and its edges will ri.se up. Then the instrument will begin 
to emit sounds, re.sembling those of a mu.sical cord. All these sounds proceed 
from the points which the iiammer has struck {/i/. from the points struck by 
the cold hammer). In the centre of this drum of copper, a boss or round elc^ 
vation i.s formed, which is struck, and the blows of the hammer give it the 
tone. Two tones are distinguished in the gong ; the male tone and the female 
tone. Both depend upon the rising being less or greater than ought to be 
given, with rigorous exactness, to the boss, according as one or other is 
desired. By doubling the blows of the hammer, the instrument acquires a 
grave tone.” 

M. Darcct, in a note upon this translation, observes : The only thing 
I find correct in this account is the composition of the alloy, of which 
the Chinese author states these instruments are formed. I have ana- 
lysed seven gongs and twcnty>two cymbals, and I have always found, in 100 
parts, about 80 of copper and 20 of tin. It is true, about five or six ycarf 
ago, an original letter was communicated to me from a iuis.sionarv, which 
stated that gongs contained, besides copper and tin, iSa of bisiiuith ; but the 
properties of this alloy and the result of the analyses just mentioned show^ 
that the workman deceived the missionary on this point. I regard then, as 9 
fact proved, that these gong.s and cymbals arc composed of an alloy formed 
with 80 parts copper and 20 of tin ; but this is far from siilficicnt to enable 
U.S to fabricate these instruments ; for this alloy is as brittle as glass, and if it 
be uaed as it comes from the crucible, it would be not only impossible to foi^ 
it, but even to use such instruments, merely cast with this alloy, without tfaelf 
breaking. This happened to an untempered gong which had been made at 
the school of Ch&lons for the king of Prussia, and to the gong at the operav 
which, being cracked, was heated in order that it might be mended with- 
* The ChlnfM htvs two lortt of tin, mountMn-tin An^ rlver>tln ; both sro found in th# provinee ef 
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silver solder. The alloy of 80 parts copper and 30 of tin it so brittle, eipe« 
dally when hot, that it ttiay be reduced to powder. This alloy has great dhti- 
aity ; its grain is very line, and its fracture almost as^white as thd of beiU 
fnetnl. . Chinese gongs and cymbals, on the contrail, * have a small spctific 
gravity, and a fibrous fracture exhibiting the colour of the alloy, of 90 parts 
copper and 10 tin, used for cannon. Fragments of gongs and cymbals, far 
from breaking under the pc.stle, are malleable, and may, moreover„.be bent 
till the two sides of the piece form together an angle of 130 or 140 degrees, 
without breaking. It follows clearly from this comparison, that gongs and 
cymbals cannot be fabricated as the Chinese author pretends; that it is only by 
means of some peculiar process, some sleight of hand, that an alloy of 80 
parts copper and 30 tin can be employed in this manufacture. This secret 
consists in tempering the alloy ; in fact, when heated to a dull cherry red, 
and plunged into cold water, it takes instantly all the physical characters 
of the gong and cymbals ; I have manufactured by this process upwards of 
sixty pairs of cymbals, and experience has fully justified what I have stated. 

Nothing is said in the Chine.se account about tempering ; yet without this 
operation, it is impossible to fabricate these articles. As to the mode of 
making them, the alloy of 80 parts copper and 30 tin, even when tempered, 
cannot possibly be forced, and especially beaten out. All the Chinese author 
Bays about casting the alloy in the form of a plate and heating it out with the 
hammer, is a mere fiction, imposed upon him by a Chinese artificer, just as 
our artificers endeavour to mislead curious visitors in our manufactories. The 
following method is, in my opinion, the true one. 

“ The model of the instrument is forged in red copper or brass; to this 
model is given exactly all the desired forms, by making the face of the hammer 
penetrate more or less on the two surfaces, so as to form that continuity of 
spherical hollows and saliant parts we see upon cymbals, and especially gongs, 
When the model is finished, it is employed to make a mould in sand, in putty 
or in metal. An alloy of 80 parts of pure copper and 30 of fine tin is pre- 
pared, which is run into an ingot; it is then re-cast and run into the mould. 
The piece, when taken out of the mould, is rough-scraped ; it is tempered as 
is done with steel. If it is mi.s.sh;!pen, by plunging it red hot into cold water, 
the shape may he rectified by the hammer and by flattening it with gentle 
blows. The required tone may be given, either at first, by forcing the temper 
more or less; or afterwards, by hammering; it is polished by means of a 
lathe, as is done with saucepans of copper or brass, and the instrument is 
finished.” 

' BuUdingft of Canton , — In the buildings of Canton, we have doubtless as great 
a variety of structure and style, and as fair specimens of Chinese taste and 
art, as can be found in the whole empire. A large part of the city and sub- 
urbs is built on low ground or flat.s. Special cure, therefore, is requisite in 
order to secure for houses and temples a solid basis. Near the river, and in 
all the most loose or muddy situations, houses are raised on wooden piles, 
which make the foundation as secure as brick or stone, and perhaps more so. 
In some cases, the piles rise above the surface of the ground, and then the 
buildings, constructed of wood, rest directly on them; but in other instances, 
the plles'reacb only within a few feet of the surface, and the remaining part of 
tbo foundation is made of mud; brick, or stone. When this is done, the walls 
jre usually carried up and comploicd with the same material. 
Nqt^a few^-e^be houses are entirely baseless, or have only a slender' 
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tfoti of iiiudf of which also their wails are composed ; and hence, in severe 
raio-etorms and overflowings of the river, many of the wails are prostrated. 

Bricks are in most general use for the walls of houses; perhaps three-fiflhs 
of the whole city arc built of this material ; of the remaining part, a very large 
portion is constructed of mud : most of the Tartars in the old city inhabit 
houses oi this description. Stone and wood arc not very extensively used 
for the walls of houses ; the first is frequently employed about gateways and 
for door-posts; and the second for columns, beams, and rafters. Many of 
the floors of houses and temples are formed of indurated nuid ; marble flags 
are sometimes used for the same purpose, and often tiles. The latter, when 
made very thin, are used for roofs ; they are laid on the rafters in rows alceiv 
nately concave and convex, and forming ridges and furrows, luted by a cement 
of clay. Windows are small, and rarely supplied with glass; paper, mica, 
or shell, or some other similar translucent substance, taking its place. Very 
little iron is employed in building houses. 

Such is the general style, and the usual material, of the buildings; of Canton. 
In passing through the streets of the cit}', the spectator is struck with the 
difference he (itids in its various buildings — thougli this diver.sity does by nd 
means fully exhibit the relative condition and circumstances of the people. A 
few only are rich ; and the external appearance of their houses docs not at all 
exceed in elegance those of the middling class. Many are very poor; and the 
aspect of their habitations exhibits abundant evidence of their abject state. 
The poorest people are to be found in the extreme parts of the suburbs, along 
the banks of the canals, and in the northern part of the old city ; their houses 
are mere mud hovels — low, narrow, dark, uncleanly, and without any division 
of apartments. A whole family of six, eight, ten, and sometimes twice that 
number of individuals, is crowded into one of these dreary abodes. It is sur- 
prising that people can live, and enjoy health, and even long life, in these cir- 
cumstances. To pass through the streets or lanes of such a neighbouihood, 
is Buffleient to reconcile a person to any ordinary condition of life. Neither 
intelligence nor industry could ever be confined in such miserable cells. 

In habitations a little more spacious and cleanly than these, peiliap.s one- 
third part of the population of Canton have their abodes. These stand cIoro 
on the streets, and have usually but a single entrance, which is closed by a 
bamboo screen suspended from the top of the door. Wiiiiin these houses there 
are no superfluous apartments: a single room, allotted to each brunch of the 
family, serves fora dormitory, while a third, which completes liic nuuiher into 
which the whole enclosure is divided, is used by all the household as a coinmon 
eating-room- Chinese houses usually open towards the south; hut in these, 
a.s also in the poorer kind, this favourite position is disregunled. Houses of 
this description are rented at four or five dollars a-inoiith. — Chinese Repot, 

CRITICAL NOTICES. 

lUnslralions the Biftany and other Lraneftes the Natural History the Himalayan 

Mountnins, and of the Flora of Cashtnere, By John Forbes Rotls, F.L. S., 

Part III. 4to. London, 1834. Farbury, Allen, and Co. 

Tub third part of this magnificent work fully redeems the promises tacitly held out 
by the first.' It is pregnant not merely with information of a purely scientific nature, 
huf'V^'th facts of general practical utility, bearing upon agricultural and mercantile 
topics. 

The portion of the introduction, given with this part, contains some valuable gcogra. . 
phical data, including corrected measurements of the lofty peaks ol^Ahe Htipalaj^'a 
country, and remarks on the arrangements of the mountain j;toupli, ns fif'as this sj^« 
pendous country has been surveyed. 
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■ ** TbegrcAt length and enormous height of the Himalayas are evident,'* Mr. Royle 
ob^rves ; but to form a true estimate of these mountains, it is necessary also to take 
.^to consideration their breadth. This is supposed to he greatest in the vicinity of the lofty 
ijfeaks near which the great rivers have -their rise; but as the whole extent has nut yet 
been surveyed, this can only be considered as conjectural. In no part is there anything 
dike table-land to be found; but seen from the plains of Northern India, the Himalayas 
seem formed of a succession of parallel ranges, though nothing of this kinck is appa- 
rent when we enter the mountains themselves; for, in ascending any of the principal 
points, a number of arms are seen radiating in every direction, separating deep ravines 
connecting the difTcrent mountains together, anil throwing the waters of the several 
rivers in opposite directions. But, notwithstanding this irregularity, the ridges gene- 
rally run parallel to (he direction of (he mountain mass; for in proceeding transversely 
across it, we have constantly a series of ridges to ascend and descend, and narrow vallies 
tQ cross: in the bottom of these ginerally flow the rivulets collected by the various 
ravines frow the siirrounding peaks and ridges.** Mr, Uoyle has cleared up the pro- 
blem respecting the distances ascertained by a pundit's striding four feet, in Moorcrofi's 
journey, which made the Quarterly reviewers so merry at the poor pundit's expense. 
The matter is explained by Mr. Uoyle : ** these distances having been given in pates, 
of four feet, it has been objected that a man being employed to stride these, instead of 
stepping his usual paces, must have been a source of error; but the fact ifi^ that, accor- 
ding to the native mode, 0 / 1 ( 1 / onrjiiot 7ias counfcdy so that each step taken by the 
pundit was only half the quantity generally supposed, and what a man would naturally 
take in a hilly country, This fact 1 learnt from Cupt. Hearsay, who was one of the 
party.** 

In the botanical portion, wc have the botanical and commercial history of the Lincev, 
or flax family, the Malvnceee, the liombncetVj the Bt/ltncriaccte nuti TUiacca.’, and the 
mutual relation of tliesc four fainilies in botanical structure, and as containing in 
common many plants which yield mucilage and tibre, remarkable for its tenacity. 

. Mr. Uoyle has very appropriately devoted considerable space to the history of cotton, 
which will aftbrd amusement to the historical reader. 

There can be no doubt that the ho<r<roi of the Greeks and li/ssus of the Latins were derived 
from the Hebrew which is pronounced booj (not and is evidently identical 

witli the substance called both being translated by the LXX. Bver^og, the latter of 

the two terms being expressive of whiteness. Our word “ cotton ** is, doubtless, derived 
through the French from the Arabic ktUun, probably from Cottonara (now Canara), 

in Malabar, where the Arabians traded in ancient times. The Sanscrit is the 

parent of (he Bengalee karpase and the Hindi kupas, between which and Gosst/pium 
Mr. Hoyle endeavours, without success, we think, to establish a connection. But lie 
has omitted to notice a curious link between the Sanscrit and the Greek and LaCin 
names of cotton. Arrian mentions as a vegetable substance, from which the 

Indians manufactured their common cloths. This word, which is the Sanscrit karpassee, 
appears to have been adopted into the Greek language os a name of fine linen or cloth ; 
and hence came the l^alin carlasiis, the synonym of xu^^retiros, used by Virgil to denote 
the cloth of which U>e sails of ships were made, and by Lucretius for the drapery ex- 
tended over theatres to screen the spectators from tlic sun. We may add that, although 
the Chinese modern name for cotton is meen-hway they have another older name for it, 
koO’pei, or keth-pei, which is phonetic, not significant, and therefore the representation of 
a proper name, evidently kupas. The name of Bengal cotton, in their old books, is 
Pang~k(& la (Bengal) kkVi-pei (kiipas). 

Unit>ersal Ilislmy, from the Creation of the tf^orUi to the. Beginning </ the Eighteenth 

Ceniwy. By the late Hon. Alex. Fkaskr Tvtler, Loan .Woodhousxlee. In 

Six Vola. VoU. 111. and IV. Being Vols. XLlll. and XLIV. of The Family 

XAbrary. London, 1834. Murray. 

Tks additidifol portion of this work, now before us, justifies ue in re-iterating, with 
nipro confidence, the favorable opinion we have expressed of it. The arrangement 
is new atitl jit|pniiou», and^the style polished and pleasing. These vuluniei continue 
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and conclude tlie Roman history, which (consistently witJi the author's plan) is sketched 
upon rather an extensive scale-; and they contain, besides, a succinct account of Arabia 
anfl Mahomet ; of -the early history of France, of the Feudal System (which 'per- 
haps, too briefly despatched), of the Popedom, and a sketch of the early history ol* 
.Britain, the several topics being connected together and diversilied by summaries of 
contemporaneous history of a subordinate character. The Englisli history is greatly 
compressed, and we are not sorry for it : too much suspicious and superfluous matter 
passes current in our best authors as genuine English history. The old facts in the 
chronicles require a good deal of winnowing. 

A Treatise on Arithmetic^ Theoretical and Practical, By the Rev. D. Lardnek, T^L. D. 
F.R.S., &c. Being Vol. LV. of Dr. Earduer's Cabinet Ct/cloj^cedia. Lundun, 1834. 

■ Longman and Co. Taylor, 

This is one of the most)ihilosophical treatises on arithmetic we have ever seen, and is 
every way worthy of a place in the rich department c*f this collection, dedicated to 
Natural Philosophy. 

The remarks on nomenclature and notation, in different ages and parts of the 
world, are curious. It is remarkable that “ the most perfect and syminetricul nomen- 
clature, for decimal numeration, so far as it is known to extend, is found in the lan- 
guage of Thibet." 

Dr. Lardner's analyses of the several rules of aritiimetic arc distinguished by great 
clearness, precision, and succinctness. 

Letters addressed to a Young Maslcr-Jifatiner, on sonic sultfevts connected with his calling. 
By Charles Lorimek. London, 1834. K. Wilson. 

This little work contains practical inrorinatioii from a practical man, upon most 
points connected with the duties of a master- mariner, duties more important and res- 
))onsihle than is generally supposed. Letter VI., expeciully that part relating to salvage, 
contains some very judicious observations. 

Outline of the Geology of the ^Neighbourhood (if Cheltenham, By Roderick Impey 
Murchison, F. R.S., V.P, Geol. Soc. London. Cheltenhun>> 1834. Davies. 
London, Murray. 

An able little compendium, which will give scientific visitors at Cheltenham accu- 
rate information of the neighbourhood, more than is often found in works of much 
larger diii\etisions. 

Lncycto/ncdhi irf Geography. By Huoif Murray, F. R.8.E. 

EncyctopfVdia of Gardening. By J, C, Loudon, F.L.G. and Z.S. 

Architectural Magazine, By the same. 

Wf. notice these excellent works, which are publishing in periodical portions, under 
one head, as they are published by the same firm (Messrs. Longman and Co.), and 
because we have not space this inontli to do more than speak of them in general terms. 
The first, in particular, contains a mass of closely -printed matter, admirably digested 
and arranged. 

Landscape Illustrations of the Bible: Engraved by Finden, with descriptions by the 
Rev. T. H. Horne, B, D. Part IV. Loudon, Murray. 

The fourth part of this splendid work contains four exquisite prints, — Mount Carmel 
(with Ptolemais in the distance), by Callcott; Arimathea, by Stnniield ; Babylon, by 
Turner, and the Fords of the Jordan, a delightful piece, by Callcott. All for half-a- 
crown ! 

lUuslrations of the Bible. By Westall and Martin. With descriptions by the Rev. 
Hobart Caumtbr. Part III. London, Bull and Churtun. 

Most of these prints are very striking; the designs arc excellent, but, though the 
artist has done his utmost, it is impossible to do justice to them on wood. 

Cuvier's Animal Kingdom. Translated from the latest French eilition. Published 
Monthly. London, Henderson. 

A CHEAP and well-executed translation of Baron Cuvier's valuable work. 
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LONDON. 

Journal of Three Voyagee along the Coast of 
CMna, in 1831. 1832. and 1833. with Notices of 
Siam, Corea, and the Luo-choo Islands. By 
Charles GutzlafT. I'o which is prefixed an Intro- 
ductory Essay on the Policy. Religion, &c. of 
China, by the Rev. W. Ellis. . post 8vo. 12s. 

Origines Biblicee ; or. Researches in Primeval 
History. By Charles T. Deke Vol. 1. 8vo., with 
Map. 10a. (jd. (To be completed in another vo- 
lume.) 

iUuatrations of the Botany and other Branches 
of the Natural History of the Himalaya Moun- 
tains, and the Flora of Cashmere. By J. Forbes 
Royle, Esq,, F.L.iS., &c. Parts 1 11. and IV. imp. 
4to., with coloured plates. 2ns. each. 

Oriental Fragments. By Major E. Moor, author 
of the ** Hindu Pantheon,*' &c. 12mo., illus- 

trated with a variety of curious ]>lates. lOs. 8d. 

Travels into Bokhara ; being the Account of a 
Journey from India to Cabool. Tartary, and 
J’ersia; also. Narrative of a Voyage ‘by the 
Indus, by Routes never before taken by any Eu- 
ropean, while on a Mis.sion to the Court of 
Lahore, with Presents from the King of fire.it 
Britain. By Lieut Alex. Burncs, F.il.S. 3 vols. 
8 VO., with plates. 

African Sketches. By Thomas Pringle. 12mo.. 
with Map, &c. ins. Gd. 

A Voyage round the World; including Travels 
in Africa, Asia, Australasia. America, &c. dec. 
By James Holman, R.N., F.K..S., iic. Vol. J. 
8vo. 14s. (To be completed in four voIutik^.) 

Journey to the North of India, overland from 
England, through Russia. Persia, and Affghaunis- 
taun. By Lieut. Arthur Conolly. 2 vols. 8vo., 
with a Map and Plates. 28s. 

Ef^t and Mohammcii All ; or Travels in the 
Valley of the Nile: containing a Description of 
the remarkable Ruins and other Monuments of 
Antiquity in Egypt and Nubia: with an Account 
of the Government and Ch. tractor of the Pasha; 
history of the War in Syria, drc. &c. By James 
Augustus St. John. 2 vo*is. Kvo. 3Us. 

A Journal of a Three Years* llcsideuee in Abt/s- 
einia, in fiirtnerance of the Objects of the Chuich 
Missionary Society. By the Rev. Samuel Gobat. 
To which is prefixed, a Brief History of the 
Church of Abyssinia, by the Rev. Professor I.ee, 
D.D. crown 8vo. 7s. 8d. 

Ah Historical and Statistical Account of New 
South Wales; containing numerous illustrations 
of the Tendency and W'orking of tlie Transporta- 
tion System, and the Capabilities of the CUdony 
• for an extensive Emigration. By J. I). Lang, 
D.D., Principal of the Australian College, Sydney. 
2 vols. post Hvo.. with Map. 2ls. 

Extracts from the Letters and Journals of G. F. 
Moore. Esq., now filling a Judicial Office at the 
Swan River Settlement ; detailing the appearance 
of the Country and Prospects of the Colony. 
Edited by Mr. Slariin Doyle. 18mo. 6s. 

History of Egyptian Mummies, and an Account 
of the' Worship and Embalming of the Sacred Ani- 
mals by the Egyptians; with Remarks on the 
Funeral Ceremonies of different Nations, and Ob- 
servations on the Mummies of the Canary Islands, 
of the Ancient Peruvians. Burman Priests, &c. 
ByT. J. Pettigrew. F.R.S., &c. 4ta, with 13 
Plates. A2.2a.; large paper. £3. 3s, 

Ufs and Correspondence of Henry Salt, Esq., 
F,R.S., Ikc., His Britannic Majesty's late Consul 
General In Egypt. By J. J. Halls. Esq. 2 vols. 
8vo. 30 b. 


India t a Poem, hi Three Cantos. By a Young 
Civilian of Bengal. 8vo. 7>* 

The Despatches of Field Marshal the Duke of 
Wellington, K.G., during his various Campaigns 
in India, Deiim.irk, Portugal. Spain, the Low 
Countries, and France, f om 1780 to 1818^ Com- . 
piled from Ofhcial and Authentic Docuinents. By 
Lieut. Col. Gurwood. Vol. I. 8vo. 2us. 

The Ronuince of Ancient History. First Series, 
containing Egypt. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

The Crusader* t or Scenes, Events, and Charac- 
ters fiom the Time of the Crusades. By Thos. 
Kclghtley, Esq. Vol. II. 12mo. 5s. Gd. 

St. Helena Memoirs. An Account of a Remark- 
able Revival in Religion that took place at St. 
Helena, during the last years of the Exile of Na- 
poleon Buonaparte. By Thomas Robson. Part 
Second. l2mo. 38. 6d. 

The History of Mohammedanism and its Sects. 
Derivetl chiefly from Oriental Sources. By W. C. 
Taylor, A.U.. T.C.D. fcap. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

A Description of the Burmese Empire, com- 
piled chiefly from Native Documents, by the 
Rev. Father Saiigermano, and translated from his 
Manuscripts, by Win. Tandy, D.D. 4to. 16s. 
(Prinlctl for the Oriental Traiialation Fund ■. 

Voyages round the World j with Sketches of 
Voyages to the '•outh Seas, North and South pa- 
cific Oceans, China. &c Also the Report of the 
Commander of the first American Exploring Ex- 
pedition, patronised by the Uniteil States Ctovcrn- 
ment, to the Southern I leinisphere. By Edmund 
Fanning. Bvo. with PiatM. Ids. 

The Captives in India, a Tale ; and a Widow 
and a Will. By Mrs. iiofland. .3 vols. post 8vo. 
£l. lls. (id. 

Ayesha, the Maftl of Kars. By James Morier. 
Esq., author of Zohrab," •* Hajji Baba," &c. 
3 vols. sm. Hvo. £l. lls. Gd. 

The Merchant, Ship Owner, anif Ship Master's 
Import and E/jtort Guide t comprising every spe- 
cies of Authentic Information relative to the Ship- 
ping, Navigation, and Commerce of the East 
Indies, China, and all other parts of the Globe. 
Brought down to April .*>, 1834. By Charles Pope, 
M.R.S.L., &c. Bvo. 12s. 

Two Years at Sea. By Jane Roberts. 6vo. 
with plates. 1.3s. 

Remarks on British Relations and Intercourse 
with China. By an American Merchant. 8vo. 
Is. Gd. 

The East-India Register and Directory, cor- 
rected to the Gth of May ]8;)4. ]2inn. 10s. (Ur 
the Register for each Presidency separate, viz, 
Bengal ; Gs. ; Marlras, .Is. ; Bombay 5s.) 

A I.ettcr to the Right Hon. Charles Grant, on the 
Rmids in India. By G. F. Huglics, Capt. ret. 
Bombay army. 

imported from the East. 

Asiatic Researches, or Transactions of the So- 
ciety instituted in Bengal for enquiring Into the 
History, the Antiquities, the Arts and Sciences, 
and LHcrature of Asia. VoL XV III. royal 4to. 
A2. 2s. (Calcutta). 

Flora Indira : nr Description of Indian Plants. 
By the late William Roxburgh. M.D., F.R.S.E., 
&c. A new Edition. Edited by W. Carey. Vol. 
HI., which completes the work. 8vo. jEl. 6s.' 
(Calcutta). 

Journal of the Asiatic. Society of Bengal, Edited 
by James Prinsep, Esq. Nos. 1 to 24. for the 
years 1832 and 1833. 2s. Gd. each number. 

Chinese Monthly Repository, May 1S32 to Janu- 
ary 1834. 28. each number. (Canton). 
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EAST-INDIA COLLEGE, IIAILEYBURY. 
Result of General Examination, Friday ^ SOth May^ 1834. 


Prizes and other Honourable Distinctions 
'bf Students leaving College. 

Third Term. 

' John Lawrcll, prize in classic^, prize 
in political economy, prize in law, prize 
in Si«nscrir, prize in Bengali, and prize in 
Hindustani. 

Second Term. 

Robert Blair Monro Binning, prize in 
Persian, prize in flindustani, and highly 
distinguished in other departments. 

Robert Balfour Wardlaw Rntnsay, 
highly distinguished, and prize in Arabic. 

Douglas Iladow Crawford, highly dis- 
tinguished. 

Prizes and other honourable distinctions 
of students remaining in college. 

Second Term. 

Robert Tudor Tucker, prize in classics, 
prize in mathematics, prize in history, 
prize in law, prize essay, and with great 
credit in other depart mciits. 

Leopold James Henry Grey, prize in 
mathetnatics, and with great creditin other 
departments. 

First Term. 

William C. S. Cuniiinghamc, prize in 
law, prize in Bengali, prize in Persian, 
prize in Hindustani, and prize in Arabic. 

Edward Eyre Ward, prize in Sanscrit, 
and highly distinguished in other depart- 
ments. 

Duncan Davidson, highly distinguished 
and theme prize. 

Henry Vincent Bay ley, prize in clas- 


sics, and with great credit in other depart- 
ments. 

Alfred Turnbull, prize in inatbematlcs. 

Messrs. Head, Knox, Littledalc, and 
Harrison, were highly distinguished. 

Messrs, Forbes, Grcathefl, W\ J. Mor- 
gan, and Gubbiiis, passed with great cre- 
dit. 

David Cunlide, prize for Bengali 
writing. 

The following students deserve com- 
mendation for English composition; — 
Messrs. Forbes, W. .J. Morgan, Turnbull, 
Knox, Cuniiinghame, Bayley, Head, 
Ward, and IJttledale. 

Rank of Students leaving College. 

Denoal. 

1st Class, 1st iti rank, John Lawrcll. 

do. lid do. R. B.W. Ramsay. 

lid (.lass, 3d do, D. H. Oawford. 

3d Class, 4th do. M. A. G. Sliawc. 

Madras. 

1st Class, 1st in rank, R.B.M. Binning. 

No lid Class, 

,3d Class, lid <lo. John F. Bury. 

Wednesday, the I6*th, and Wednesday, 
the 23d of July, are the days appointed 
for receiving petitions, at the College 
Office, East- India House, from the can- 
didates for admission into the college, next 
term, which will commence on Monday 
the 28th of July. 

W. T. Hooper, 

Clerk of the College Department. 


MILITARY SEMINARY, ADDISCOMBE. 


TiiK half-yearly examination of the 
(bidets belonging to the above institution 
took place on Friday, the 13tli iilt., in the 
presence of the chairman (Henry St. 
George Tucker, Esq.), the deputy clmir- 
iiiun ( W. S. Clarke, Esq.), a majority of 
the Court of Directors, and the following 
visitors, vh. Major General Millar, Colo- 
nels Hit Aiigiistns. Fraser, Sir James 
Sutherland, C. B., Blackburno, Pasley, 
C. B., Williamson, Drummond ; Lieut. 
Colonels Hopkirison, C.B., Hay; Cap- 
tains Smith and Lindsay, K.N. ; Dr. Gre- 
gory; Messrs E. Uavenshaw, W. Craw- 
ford, M.P.t Plunkett, and Simpson, &c. 

The examinations in mathematics, Hin- 
dustani, and fortification, were conducted, 
in the prescribed form, by the examiners 


in those branrlies of study, vix. Sirs Alex- 
ander Dickson and Charles Wilkins, at 
the conclusion of which, the report of the 
public examiner was read, which stated 
that due attention to study having pre- 
vailed during the past term, he was ena- 
bled to recommend three cadets for engi- 
neer service, viz. 

Messrs C. Johnston, 

John Hill, 

Henry Wood ; 
three for that of artillery, viz. 

Messrs. C. Hutchinson, 

W. S. Terry, 

N Staples ; 

and the remainder of the class, consisting 
of twenty.five' cadets, for infantry service. 

The Lieut. Governor (Colonel Stan- 
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nus, C.B.), in his dMsion of the report, 
felt gratified in bearing creditable testi- 
mony to the orderly and gentlemanly be- 
haviour of the wliole body of the cadets ; 
and could only attribute the almost total 
absence of all irregularity to the zealous 
attention of the corporals to the discipline 
of their respective classes, and to their 
firm yet conciliatory tone: praise was 
particularly due to Corporal Cadets Wood, 
Wilson, and Ueid. 

The prizes were then awarded to the 
cadets of the 1st class in the follo'wing 
order of merit, vfs. 

, Charles Johnston, 1st fortification; 
2d military drawing and surveying; 2d 
civil drawing ; 2d general good conduct. 

John Hill. 2d fortification; 1st gene- 
ral good conduct. 

Henry Wood, 2d mathematical. 

W. S. Terry, 1st military drawing and 
surveying ; 1st civil drawing ; extra prize 
for Persian and Njig.'iri writing. 

C. Hutchinson, 1st mathematical. 

W. Wilson, 1st I^atiii ; Persian and 
Nagari writing prize ; 2d Hindustani. 

A. G. Ueid, 1st Hindustuni. 

J. Kitson, 2d Latin. 

C. Carter, 2d French. 

W. Johnston, 1st French. 

Prizes w'ere also adjudged, at the re- 
commendation of the l.ieut- Governor, to 
those cadets of the 2d and 3d classes w Jio 
had made the most creditable progress in 
tbeir several bnincbcs of study. 

The chairman tlien proceeded to ad- 
dress the cadets in an eloquent and ani- 
mated strain. To attempt more than a 
brief outline of the speech w'ould be vain. 
Mr Tucker commenced by expressing the 
gratification which he and his colleagues 
liad derived from the report which had 
been previously read, and at the scienti- 
fic and literary attainments which hud 
that day been witnessed, and for which 
much praise was due, not only to the 
exertions of the cadets, but to the zeal 
and attention of the professors, under the 
inspection of their highly distinguished 
public examiner. He regretted the ab- 
sence of the president oftlic India Hoard, 
of the Duke of Wellington, and of the 
commander of the forces, all of whom 
would have been present but for impor- 
tant engagements elsewhere, and who, he 
assured the cadets, felt a warm interest 
in the success of their admirable establish- 
roent. He pointed out to them the de- 
sirableness of acquiring a thorough know- 


ledge of the native languages, in w'hicli he 
was convinced they had been well ground- 
ed by tifeir eminent professor, under the 
direction of the Veteran of Oriental litera- 
ture* He alluded to the loss they had 
sustained hy the resignation of their late 
respected Lieut. Governor (Col. Hous- 
ton, C.B.); a loss, however, which was 
compensated by the gallant office^r (Col. 
Stannus, C.B.) who had succeeiled to 
that station. Tlic chairman s])oke of the 
Indian army in terms w'hich clearly show- 
ed his thorough intimacy with its history 
and character, and hy whose prowess 
and achievements, he observed, kingdom 
after kingdom had been added to the Bri- 
tish empire. He exhorted the cadets, 
who were about to become members of 
that army, to res])ect tlie habits and feel- 
ings of the soldiery w’ho composed it; 
and they would be requited by fidelity and 
attachment in the hour of trial or siekness ; 
to observe scriipiiloiisly those regulations 
which w'crc framed for the benefit and 
protection of our Indam subjects, the 
infraction of w'liich W'OuUl cull down the 
heavy displeasure of the Court ; in short, 
to love India, and to attach its natives to 
them, that they might return to their own 
country —the country of Nelson and of 
W'eHington — to. enjoy the dearest of all 
rewards, professional fame. The fore- 
going were among the topics chiefly dwelt 
upon by the honourahle chairman, who, 
it U'as obse:ved, produced an impression 
on those to wliorn his sentiments were 
especially directed rarely equalled. The 
excellence of the speech may be inferred 
from the unequivocal testimony of admi- 
ration which an attentive auditory evinced 
at the conclusion of it. 

The cadets assembled on the parade- 
ground, where, w'ith their officers and 
non-commissioned officers, they saluted 
the chairman in open order, formed close 
order, wheeled back into companies, 
marched past in slow time, each company 
saluting the chairman as it pa.ssed On 
reaching their original grounds, the rear 
ranks took close order, and ^ marcherl 
round the parade-ground in quick tiriie. 
The cadets then ])erformcd the manual 
and platoon exercise, and the artillery 
practice. The broad-sword exercise, under 
Mr. Angelo, closed the military duties of 
the day, which were executed with a 
steadiness and precision calculated to up- 
hold the professional character of the in- 
stitution. 
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LOlIb TEIGNMOUTII. 

There arc few lives, passed in the laborious and honourable duties of 
the Bast-India Company's service in India, more deserving of commemora- 
tion than that of Lord Tcignmouth. The executive administrators of India, 
amidsUthe records of the Bengal government, for a long and eventful series' 
of years, have before them ample testimonies of his public services ; the 
few surviving friends, who lived in familiar intercourse with him, will 
attest his private and social virtues. 

Mr. Shore was of a Derbysliirc family originally, but his father resided 
many years at Melton in Suffolk, and died in 1 7/5^1, ten jears before his 
son obtained his appointment in the civil service of Bengal. On his arrival 
at Calcutta, in 1709, the young civilian was stationed at Moorshedabad, 
as an assistant under the council of revenue ; and, in 1772, served as an 
assistant to the resident of Rajeshaye. He devoted himself with conside- 
rable assiduity to the Persian language, and obtained, l>y means of his 
proficiency in it, the office of Persian translator and secretary to the pro- 
vincial council of Moorshedabad. In 1771, he sate as a member of the 
Calcutta Revenue Board, till its dissolution in 1781, when he was ap- 
pointed second of the general committee of revenue. In 1785, he was 
recommended by Mr. Hastings, whom he accompanied to England, to a 
seat in the supreme council, as a public servant of distinguished talents and 
integrity. 

But the most prominent feature of Mr. Shore’s early life, in India, was 
his participation in the financial and judicial reforms of Lord Cornwallis. 
In 1787, that nobleman, on his departure for the government of India, 
received from the Court of Directors a code of instructions relative to the 
improvements they sought to introduce into the financial administration of the 
country. In fact, these instructions authorized, or rather enjoined, a new 
arrangement. The failure of the revenue, and of every successive attempt 
to enhance it ; the frequent changes, and the substitution of farmers for the 
permanent zemindars, and the exclusion of the collectors from all interfe- 
rence with the assessments of their several districts ; — above all, the heavy 
arrears outstanding for the four preceding years, and the consequent impo- 
verishment of the provinces, were the evils to be redressed. For this pur- 
pose, an equitable settlement was directed to be made with tlie zemindars ; 
and the experiment, in the first instance, was to be made for ten years, 
and to become permanent should it be successful. The collectors were 
also to be invested with judicial powers. Mr. Mill, perhaps in too severe a 
tone of reprehension, remarks that, at this time, the grossest ignorance 
prevailed upon every subject relative to revenue among the civil servants of 
Bengal. They understood neither the nature of the land-tenure, nor the res- 
pective rights of the different classes of cultivators and those who enjoyed 
the produce ; the whole of their knowledge being the actual amount annu- 
ally collected : of the resources of the country they knew nothing. Lord 
Cornwallis, therefore, determined to suspend the arrangements prescribed 
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by the Court of Directors till he had collected information from every acces- 
sible source^ promulgating only certain regulations, which vested the col- 
lectors ivith the two-fold functions of revenue-agents and magistrates. 

It was to Mr. Shore that Lord Cornwallis chiefly looked for the infor- 
mation ho required ; and the result of his observations appears in the impor- 
tot document he furnished on that occasion. In this paper, Mr^^ Shore 
pointed out the errors of the financial system, emphatically dwelling on its 
entire incapability of modification or improvement in its existing shape. 

The form of the British Government in India,'' he remarks, “ is ill- 
calculated for amendment. Its members arc in a constant state of fluctua- 
tion, and the period of their residence often expires before any experience can 
be acquired. Official forms necessarily occupy a large portion of time, and 
the pressure of business leaves little leisure for study and reflection, without 
which, no knowledge of the principles and detail of the revenues can be 
attained."* It is worth remarking, that the Committee of the House of 
Commons, in 1810, not only inserted the whole of this interesting minute, 
but laid so much stress upon this particular passage as to incorporate it with 
the report itself. 

In 1789, the Governor-general had matured his plan of revenue, and 
prepared to carry it into instant execution. It is now generally acknow- 
ledged that Lord Cornwallis was influenced by a generous (which is always 
an enlightened) policy, in conferring a permanent property in the soil upon 
a certain class ; but the fault was, that of establishing a species of aristo- 
cracy upon the feudal principle of Europe. The zemindars became thus 
hereditary proprietors of the soil, upon payment of a land-tax, not to be in- 
creased, of the sum actually assessed. Another error, which infected and 
vitiated the whole system, was the utter oblivion of the ryots, — n class in 
whom all the wealth of the country was in reality vested. The zemindars 
were empowered to make any terms they pleased with their ryots, with the 
exception of a poitah^ which the zemindar was bound to give him ; — in 
other words, a fixed interest in his estate, such as it was. It was proposed 
in council, to give notice, tliat it was intended to make the decennial settle- 
ment permanent and unalterable, so soon as it received the approbation of 
the authorities at home. Mr. Shore, though a zealous advocate for the 
zemindary system, opposed the proposal, insisting strongly on leaving a 
door open for the introduction of such improvements as the experience of 
the probationary ten years might suggest. Lord Cornwallis, on the other 
hand, was so enamoured of the permanence of the settlement, that he per- 
sisted in his purpose, declaring that he would use all his influence with the 
Court of Directors to carry it into cflFect. It was not, however, till 1793, 
that the settlement was established in every district ; and it was in the early 
part of that year that authority arrived in India to proclaim its permanence 
throughout the country. Besides his share in the completion of this momen- 
tous system, almost amounting to a revolution in the affairs of British India, 
Mr. Shore was mainly instrumental in the framing of the code of laws pub- 

« Fifth Report of Committee^ 1810. P. ICO, 
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lislicd in Bengal in the year 1793— a compilation constituting an era in tlic 
history of that country, as well as a most hazardous experiment in the 
science of human legislation. 

Alter the long experience the Court of Directors had had of the judg- 
ment and integrity of Mr. Shore, it is not at all strange that they should 
have fhosen him for the immediate successor of Lord Cornwallis. Econo- 
mical promises were made at home, and who so able to execute them as a 
man who had wound himself into ail the intricacies of Indian finance, and 
whose policy, in relation to the native powers, was decidedly pacific? Upon 
this occasion, Mr. Shore was created a baronet of England, with the title 
of Sir John Shore of lieathcolc. Four years afterwards, he was raised 
by patent to an Irish peerage, with the title of Baron Teignmouth. 

On his first accession to the chair of government, Sir John Shore had to 
steer between no ordinary perplexities. The Mahrattas were jealous of the 
growing power of the English, and thirsted for the spoils of the feeble 
Nizam, who existed only beneath the shade of British protection. Scindia, 
now at the head of the Mahratta councils, looked to the power of Tippoo 
as the best counterpoise to that of the English. If any thing can be fairly 
objected to the policy of Sir John Shore, it is, — ^that he relied on the good 
faith of the Mahrattas to act according to existing treaties, which it was 
their interest to set at nought, and left his ally, the Nizam, in a state almost 
unprotected and defenceless. The first pretext of Scindia was the demand 
of the arrears of the Mahratta chout (tribute^ from the pusillanimous Nizam. 
The English Government offered its mediation. The Mahrattas, perceiv- 
ing that they were not prepared to enforce it by arms, treated the proposed 
mediation with contempt. Tippoo was in the field, and ready to confede- 
rate with the Mahrattas for the subjugation of the Nizam. What course 
was the Governor-general bound to pursue ? By tlic treaty of alliance, the 
Nizam was entitled to the assistance of the English against I'ippuo. It 
w’as not on the Mahrattas that he could safely rely, — for he knew they were 
intent on their aim of plundering his dominions when a convenient juncture 
should arrive. He confided only in the British faith, pledged to him in 
consequence of his accession to the alliance. At the period when he acceded 
to it, his friendship was of the highest value to the British Government,-— 
they solicited, they sought it. The engagement with him was offensive and 
defensive. It is clear, then, that, if attacked by Tippoo, he could right- 
fully demand the benefit of the British alliance. Was his claim to that 
benefit diminished when he was attacked by Tippoo in conjunction with the 
Mahrattas ? The desertion of the Nizam, therefore, involved a violation 
of British faith. It is to be regretted, however,' that other considerations 
prevailed with Sir John Shore. The treaty between the English, the Nizam, 
and the Mahrattas, bound the parties, it was contended, not to assist the 
enemies of one another. In the event of a war between two of the con- 
tracting powers, the third was bound not to interfere. Putting aside the 
question of good faith, the Governor-general, moreover, urged the ex- 
penses of a war with Tippoo and the Mahrattas, which the revenues of the 
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' cbuB^ry could ill sustain. He dwelt emphatically on the Act of Parlihm'cm 
prohibitory of British interference io the quarrels of the native powers; 
evidently considering a war with Tippoo and the Mahrattas to be a greater 
evil than the ^ossCst departui'e from faith arid plain-dealing on the part of 
his own government. 

. In pursuance, therefore, of this questionable policy, the Nizam was left 
to his fate. Sir John Malcolm,* with some justice, condemns the proce- 
dure, confidently declaring, in a tone of dogmatical prescience, diat had 
the Governor-general declared himself bound to protect the Niz^iinrat the 
hazard of \var, arid shewn himself prepared for that extremity, tho inere 
terror of British interference would have prevented the necessity of having 
recourse to it. He complains of the conduct of the government in sacrificing 
the Nizam, and cultivating the Mahrattas as a more efficient ally against 
Tippoo Sail), contending that the obligation to support the feeble power of 
their ancient ally remained unimpaired and entire. One thing, how'ever, 
seems to have been overlooked by that careless and positive writer. If war 
should break out between the Nizam and the Mahrattas, the English, if 
bound to assist the Nizam on the ground of having received assistance from 
him, were bound to assist the Mahrattas, from whom they had also received 
assistance. This would involve a most absurd contradiction — for the Bri- 
tish Government would have been thus bound to send one body of British 
troops to fight against' another. 

About this period, Scindia died. His nephew and successor inherited his 
policy. War between the Nizam and the Mahrattas was inevitable. In 
March 1795, a general action took place. The Nizam was cooped up in 
a secluded fort, and being reduced to famine, was compelled to conclude a 
peace on the most abject terms. Tippoo, in the meanwhile, remained 
stedfast to his father’s antipathies to the British name. At the same time, 
the affairs of the Nabob of Oude, who largely enjoyed the benefits of 
‘English protection, became so involved as to threaten the whole of that 
fine province with ruin and depopulation. He refused to pay his contin- 
gent for the cavalry supplied him by the British Govcrnnient. To induce 
the vizier to introduce some necessary reforms into his administration, and 
to obtain security for the expenses disbursed in maintaining the power of 
the Nabob, the Governor-general undertook a journey to Lucknow. The 
result of the mission was, the acquiescence of the vizier in the additional 
subsidy of two regiments of cavalry, British and native. Upon the demise 
of the Nabob, shortly after, a question arose as to the legitimacy of Asopb 
ul Dowlah, his son. The question of a kingdom was decided figainst him 
by the British Government upon evidence, observes Mr. Mill, on which a 
pourt of law in England would not have decided a question of a few pounds. 
By this decision, Asoph ul Dowlah was deposed, and Saadut Ali raised to 
themusnud, as the eldest surviving son of Sujah ul Dowlah. It is an 
intricate question of law and of policy, and the limits of this article pre- 

^ * Political Hhtory c>f India. Tliii is a loow and deiultory productioDj and not always good authority 
iB;icipeaof fiuts. 
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elude usiVoni entering into it. But even Mr. Mill* acknowledges that it is 
impossible to read the Govcrnor-gencrars minute, recording the transac- 
tion, and not to be impressed with a conviction of his sincerity. And the 
Court of Directors, in their letter of the 5th of May 1799, after a long 
eommentary, observe : Having taken this general view, with a minute 
attention to the papers and proceedings before us, we are decidedly of 
opinion that the late Governor-general, Lord Teignmouth, in a most ar- 
duoitl situation, and under circumstances of embarrassment and difTiCully, 
oondudled himself with great temper, impartiality, ability, and firmness ; 
and" lAnt he finished a long career of faithful services by planning and carry- 
ing into efifect an arrangement, which not only redounds highly to his own 
honour, but which will also operate to the reciprocal advantage of the Com- 
pany and the Nabob.” 

During the administration of Sir John Shore, a dispute, embittered by 
harsh terms of altercation, took place between the Supreme Board and the 
Madras Government under Lord Hobart, regarding the Omdut ul Omrah, 
Nabob of the Carnatic. In October 1795, Lord Hobart endeavoured to 
prevail upon the Omdut to cede all his territories on payment of a stipulated 
sum; — a measure in which the Governor-general acquiesced; for, by the 
ihor^age of his territorial possessions to his creditors, and the assignment 
to tliat rapacious body of claimants of all their forthcoming produce, the 
Nabob became unable to pay his annual kists to the Company. But Lord 
Hobart failed in his objectj and proposed to the Supreme Government the 
forcible occupation of TinncvcHy and the cession of the Carnatio forts as 
security for the liquidation of the cavalry debt incurred by the Nabob with 
the Madras government. The Governor-general strongly discountenanced 
and protested against such a measure, as an infraction of treaty. In his 
minute, Lord Hobart urged the necessity of the procedure, on the principle 
of self-preservation— the decay and depopulation of the Carnatic — and the 
breacli of treaty on the part of the Nabob himself, by the assignment of 
•districts to which alone the Company could look for paynient. This dispute 
was aggiravated by the awkward circumstance of the subordinate functionary 
being of higher tank than the supreme. Lord Hobart appealed to the Court 
of Directors, but their decision %vas superseded by the return of Lord Ho- 
bart, who was succeeded by Lord Clive ; and in the beginning of 1798, 
Sir John Shore, who, a few months before his retirement, was raised, as 
we have seen, to the peerage, returned to England, having been succeeded 
by Lord Mornington. 

Lord Teignmouth lived in habits of familiar intercourse with Sir William 
johes at Calcutta, and succeeded him as president of the Asiatio Society. 
In that capacity, he delivered, on the 22d May 1794, a warm and Olegant 
e'iSifogy of his predecessor, and in 1^4 published memoirs of his life, Writ* 
irtgs, and correspondence. It is, upon the Whole, a pleasing piece ^of 
bidgrSphy, recording almo^ every thing iffterfesting iii his public and private 
Character, partly in his own familiar correspondence, and transferring to the 
#eadcr much of the respect and admiration foir that extraordtaary man^ with 

Hist. Oiit. India* vol. iil. p* 350. 4to. 
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which the writer was himself impressed. The work is closed with a deli- 
nidation of Sir William Jones’s character^ which, though it might have 
exhibited greater force and discrimination, could not well have been pre- 
sented in chaster and more interesting colours. The fault of tlie work is 
the redundancy of the materials which Lord Teignmouth deemed it neces- 
sary to work up into it. For instance, the long and verbose correspondence 
between Jones and Revicksky, afterwards imperial ambassador to the court 
of St. Janies, chiefly in Latin, is translated and incorporated with the book, 
the originals being given in the Appendix ; but tlie greater part of these 
letters contribute little to the development of Sir William Jones’s mind or 
feelings ; and though they give occasional intimations of his studies, and 
general remarks upon Asiatic literature, yet they are too slight to satisfy 
curiosity, and too declamatory and enthusiastic to be instructive or amusing. 
There is something sickening too in tlie mutual eulogium with which each 
bespatters the other. They display, however, the astonishing command of 
Jones over the Latin idiom. x\t the same time, it is scarcely possible to 
suppress an angry, almost a contemptuous, feeling, when we perceive to 
what an extravagant eminence he is inclined to raise the Asiatic poets. hi 
harum liiterarumy* he says of the classics, amove non patiar nt me 
vincas^ iia enim incredihiliter illis delector j nihil tit supra possit: 
eguidem poesi Grtecorum jam hide a puero ita delectahar^ ut nihil 
mihi Pindari carminihus elatiusy nihil Anacreonte dulcius, nihil 
SdpphvSy Archilochiy* Alcivi ac Sitnotiidis aureis illis reliquiis polh 
iius aut nitidius esse videretur. At cum poesem Arahicam et Persicam 
degustaremy illico exarescere ***** The remainder of the letter is lost : 
but that a classical scholar should avow that his enthusiasm for tlie Greek 
poets became frigid when he had made himself acquainted with Asiatic 
poetry, is scarcely credible. Dr. Parr has more than once, in the Jieari ng 
of the individual who is writing these pages, thundered out his reprehen- 
sion of his old friend and pupil, for having thus given utterance to wliat he 
called a damnable heresy.” 

Lord Teignmouth inserted also the correspondence of Jones with Scliui- 
tens, the celebrated Dutch orientalist. The letters arc written with tlie 
flowing pure Latinity, which distinguishes those to Revicksky. They are 
obviously the product of a mind disciplined to a severe classical taste, but 
not remarkable for depth of thought or fertility of sentiment. Eveiy thing 
is panegyric and hyperbole. The relative merits of the Asiatic and Euro- 
pean writers are contrasted, but no vigour of conception fixes the attention, 
and they are barren of the nice and happy discrimination essential to com- 
parative criticism. It is in his letters to his friends in England, on political 
subjects, that we must trace the more genuine picture of his mind. These 
contain greater variety of thought and strength of feeling, and certainly 
more striking indications of a masculine understanding, than can be found in 
any other parts of this various, diligent, but much too highly-rated man's 
writings. .That Jones went out to India strongly tinctured with republican 
* Might we be pennitted to aik, whet cemiini of AxcbUochus Six WilUem Joaci could have bad 
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opinions^ is no longer questionable. Lord Teighmouth, however, seems 
influenced by an amiable disinclination to attribute them to Sir William 
Jones. Yet Paley said of him, " he was a great republican when I knew 
him ; the principles, which he then avowed so decidedly, he certainly never 
aftenvards disclaimed.” This is corroborated in one of his latest letters^ 
in which he remarks, with some emphasis, that the political opinions he had 
imbibed in early life he still held, and should never relinquish.” These 
opinions he re-asserted three years only before his death, in a letter to Dr. 
Price, dated Krishnagur, September 14, 1790,” thanking him for a copy 
of his celebrated sermon. Tn this letter. Sir William Jones exclaims : 

When I think of the late glorious revolution in France, I cannot help 
applying to my poor infatuated country the words which Tully once applied 
to Gaul : omnibus terris Britannia sola communi non ardet incen- 

dioy It is singular that I^ord Tcignmouth should have expunged this 
passage from the letter to Dr. Price; a writer in our Journal called the 
attention of our readers to the omission.* If intentional, the omission was 
unfair and disingenuous ; for, as Paley remarked, the sentiments of such 
a man as Sir William Jones ought neither to be extenuated nor withheld.” 
On the other hand, it may be perceived, from other letters of Jones, that 
he was a friend to our mixed constitution, as established at the revolution ; — 
a sentiment decidedly adverse to unqualified republicanism. 

We believe that the truth, as it generally docs, lies in the mean. Sir 
William Jones went out to India with decided notions as to the duty and 
right of resistance, as established by the revolution of 1088. His cele- 
brated dialogue asserts the right and the correlative duty of resistance, but 
limited by the principles avowed by Lord Somers and the great leaders of 
that event ; and it was upon these grounds successfully defended by Lord 
Erskine on the trial of the Dean of St. Asaph. Of the French revolution, 
in its commencement. Lord Tcignmouth admits, that lie entertained a 
favourable opinion; and we can add of our own knowledge, if Dr. Parr is 
a faithful interpreter of his friend’s habitual modes of thinking, that he 
wholly disapproved of the coalition-war against France, on the ground 
of policy as well as of justice, uniformly adhering, though with tlic modifica- 
tions suggested and sanctioned by successive events, to those grand swell- 
ing sentiments of liberty, which animated his early years, and the attach- 
ment to those master-principles in the civil governments and policies of 
mankind, which study and contemplation had fixed in his mind. 

On the 4th April 1807, Lord Tcignmouth was appointed a Commissioner 
for the Affairs of India, and was sworn one of tlie Privy Council a few days 
afterwards. His activity and zeal in the formation of the Bible Society in 
1804, arc prominent features of his life, and strong indications of his sin- 
cere convictions and warmth of piety as a Christian believer. He had 
the honour of being fixed upon as the fittest person to preside over that 
wclbrneaning, though, in many particulars, mistaken institution ; the high 
names of Portcus, Fisher, Burgess, Gambicr, Charles Grant, and Wilber- 
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force being associated with his own. .Lord Teignmoutli presided over the' 
society in a catholic and amiable spirit of good-will and benevolence to* 
wands all. sects and communities of Christianity. He conducted Jt through 
many difficulties and controversies^ .some, of which wei^e uimsualiy stormy 
and contentious. 

We must not forget to observe^ that Lord Teignmouth was earnestly bent 
on converting the native.s of India to Christianity, and in 1811 he published 
a tract on that subject, entitled Considerations on. communicating, to the 
inhabitants of India the knowledge of Christianity.*' His recorded opinions 
concerning the moral character of the Hindus approached the lowest possible 
estimate that has yet been framed of it. It is probable, therefore, that his 
earnestness in that important though difficult aim, was strengthened by the 
notions be had imbibed of the Hindu character. They are recorded in a 
paper he presented to the Governor-general in 171)*!, and printed in tl»c 
minutes of evidence on the trial of Mr. Hastings. One of the data assumed, 
somewhat too undistinguishingly, is this : Cunning and artifice is wisdom 
with them ; to deceive and over-reach, is to acquire the character of a wise 
man.'" Mr. Mill relies on this testimony with the most implicit acquies- 
cence; and in the debate on the missionary clause> in 1813, it was the basis 
of the reasonings of Mr. Wilberforce and Mr. Charles Grant. Lord Tcign- 
mouth’s estimate, however, of the Hindu character, in which he emphati- 
cally declared that the utmost ethical excellence of their moral system con- 
sisted in the greatest dexterity of mutual fraud and circumvention, must be 
taken with considerable restrictions; for he himself most candidly admits that 
it was framed exclusively from considerations of the moral condition of the 
Bengal provinces. Yet how strikingly does it stand contrasted with the 
beautiful attestation of Mr. Hastings in the House of Commons, pn.the 14th 
July 1813, — ^and the still more emphatic declarations of Colonel Munro on 
the same occasion ! There is no doubt, therefore, allowing the utmost 
possible, weight to the opinions of so correct an observer as Lord Teign- 
mouth, that his religious opinions, which were uniformly of the high evan- 
gelical class, must have bad, unconsciously pcrlmps, no slight influence in 
convincing him of the depraved condition of the people to whom he was so 
benevolently solicitous to impart the blessings of Christianity. 

Lord Teignmouth died at the advanced age of cighty-two, in February 
last: his widow did not long survive him. He lived surrounded by every 
thing that ministers comfort to life, the attachment of. a large circle of friends, 
and the affections of an amiable family ; and his death was rendered cheer- 
ful and easy by the consolations of religion; few .men have been .more 
^eminently useful in their destined spheres of action ; few have more amply 
merited the honours bestowed on them, or better vindicated their rightful 
claim to elevated rank by their talent and integrity, than Lord Teignmouth. 
We might enlarge upon his personal and private virtues,— -but we restrain 
ourselves, in the language of Tacitus: Abstinentiam at integrilaiem 
hujusjce viri rifer.re^ injuria fuerii mriulum ^ " 
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BURNES' TRAVELS IN BOKHARA.* 

The narrative of the travels of Lieutenant Burnes over countries in the 
East to which the earnest attention of Europe is, from a variety of causes, 
now particularly directed, and which have been the least explored of almost 
any in that quarter, is divested of a great portion of its intrinsic interest^ 
owing the liberality which the author, prior to the compilation of it, 
parted with his materials, in order to indulge the vivid curiosity of the 
public. The work before us connects and illustrates the various details 
which had been already published in the literary and scientific journals of 
India and England ; but it affords little additional information. We 
mention this fact as highly creditable to Mr. Burnes : it evinces a disinte- 
restedness, on his part, which is not very common. 

In the year 1830, Mr. Burnes was appointed to proceed on a mission to 
Lahore, the capital of the Sikh ruler, with a present of horses (large dray- 
horses) from the .King of Great Britain to liunjeet Sing, by way of the 
Indus. This opportunity was taken advantage of, to survey this great 
river from the sea to liahore. Mr. Burnes seems to have had Arrian and 
his commentators in his hand as he ascended this celebrated stream, and 
his narrative of the journey is full of very sensible remarks upon the geogra- 
phical details given by the Greek historians, and upon the operations of the 
Macedonian invader. 

I-fe visited the court of Sinde, of whose meanness, in aspect and cha- 
racter, he speaks in terms which reduce our estimate of this state, formed 
from the perusal of his brother's narrative.+ Mr. .lames Burnes describes 
the ameers and their durbar as models of splendor, decency, and cleanli- 
ness. “ I have never witnessed," he says, “ any spectacle which was 
more gratifying, or approaching nearer to the fancies we indulge in 
childhood, of eastern grandeur. The group formed a semicircle of ele- 
gantly attired figures, at the end of a lofty hall, spread with Persian car- 
peting. It was particularly gratifying to observe the taste disj)laycd in 
dress, and the attention to cleanliness, in the scene before me. The 
general style of the Sinde court could not fail to excite my admiration. 
There was no crowding for place ; there was a degree of stillness and 
solemnity throughout the whole, which, together with the brilliant display, 
impressed me with awe and respect.” Lieut, liurnes depicts the 8inde 
durbar, two years after his lirother, thus : ‘‘ 'rhough the .Vmeor and his 
family certainly wore some superb jewels, there was not miicli to attract bur 
notice in their palace or durbar. They met in a room which was filled with 
a rabble of grea.sy soldiery, and the noise and dust were hardly to be 
endured. The orders of the Ameer to procure silence, though repeated 
several times, were inciTectual. There was more order and regularity in 
our second interview." 

■* Travels into Ookhara« being ilic Account of a Journey from Inilia to CabooJ« Tartaiy. anil Persia : 
albo, Narrative of a voyage on the Indus, from the sea to Lahore, with presents from the King of 
Great Uritain ; fierformcd under the orders of the Supreme Government of India in the years 1831, 1832, 
and 18:i3. By Lieut. Ai.jix. DuRNEa, F.R.Si E.I.C.S. Assi;it. Pol. Resident in Cutch. 3vols. London, 
1834. Murray. 

f Narrative of a Visit to the Court of Sinde, jOic. 13y jAMRb Burmrs. 1831. 
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At Mittun^ wliicli Lieut. Burnes supposes to be the site of one of the 
Grecian cities, he quitted the Indus nnd entered the Clienab or Acesines. 
He visited, amongst other places in his way, Multan, one of the ancient 
scats of Mogul dominion, now in possession of the Sikhs. On entering 
the territories of Runjcct, the mission was well received by a deputation 
from that chief, and found tlic arrangements made for their progrej^s very 
complete. 

On reaching the spot where the Acesines is joined by the fabulous 
Hydaspes,” the travellers amused their Sikh conductors by running to the 
scene wlierc the fleet of Alexander encountered its disasters in the rapids, 
and the hordes of Tiinour were terrified by the' noise of the waters.'* At 
present, the junction takes place with a “murmuring noise only;" there 
are no eddies or rocks, nor is the channel confined. 

They now ascended the Ravee or Hydraotes, and reached Lahore in 
somewhat less than five montlis from their first entrance into the Indus. 

Lieut. Burnes was presented to the king of tlie Punjab. On being con- 
ducted to the palace, whilst stooping down to remove his shoes at the 
threshold, he suddenly found himself in the arms and tight embrace of n 
diminutive-looking old man, the great Maharaja, Riinjeet Sing, who led 
him into the interior, seated him in a silver chair, and so forth. I'lie sight 
of the horses of “ the gigantic breed peculiar to England," as the letter 
stated, excited in Runjeei wonder and delight : he called them little elc- 
])hant.s." Tlie description given by Mr. Burnes of the Sikh court and 
ruler coincides w'ith those which have often appeared in our journal. The 

Idon of Lahore" is not remarkable for personal gifts. He has lost 
one eye, is pitted with the small-pox, and his stature docs not certainly 
exceed five feet three inches." His conversation was free and animated, 
with a spice of libertinism in it ; but his questions Averc pertinent, and mark 
the strength of his character. Mr. Burnes was on the most friendly 
footing with the French officers at the Court, of whose qualities he speaks 
in high terms : M. Court he represents as an acute and well-informed 
person. 

The ancient capital of Lahore extended over a space of five miles by 
three. The modern city occupies only the western angle of the ancient. 
The houses are very lofty ; and the streets, which are narrow, offensive^ 
filthy, from a gutter which passes through the centre. The bazars do not 
exhibit the appearance of much wealth : Umritsur, the modern capital, 
being the commercial emporium of the Punjab. The Shah DurOf or 
tomb of Jehangeer, is a monument of great beauty, built chiefly of marble 
and red stone, laid alternately : the sepulchre is of the chastest workman- 
ship, enriched with mosaics. This beautiful monument is likely soon to be 
washed into the Ravee. The Shalimar, or * House of Joy,’ half a 
mile in length, with its three successive terraces, each above the other, and 
its 450 fountains, is a magnificent remnant of Mogul splendour. 

On leaving Lahore, the mission visited Umritsur, a larger city than La- 
hore, and inspected the great national temple of the Sikhs, standing in the 
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midst of a lake ; the Akali boonga^ or House oi’ the Iinniorlals> a set of fa- 
natjoSj whom the iron band of Kunjeet has some difllculty in compressing* 
into submission ; and the Rambagh^ the Maliaraja’s favourite residence. 

The career of tids chief, as prognosticated by Lieut. Hiirnes, seems nearly 
at an end : ** it is not likely,” he observes, that he can long l)€ar up against 
a nightly dose of spirits more ardent than the strongest brandy.” 

Mr. Burnes now proceeded towards Delhi, and on his way, at Lodiana, 
he had an interview with Shah Shuja ul Moolk, ex-king of Cabool, a pen- 
sioner of the British Government, but who is now exerting himself to recover 
his lost territories. Mr. Burnes gives an unfavourable picture of tins prince, 
He says: from what I learn, 1 do not believe the Shah possesses suffi- 
cient energy to sent himself on the throne of (yubool ; and if he did regain 
it, he has not the tact to discharge the dulics of so diflicult a situation.” 
From Lodiana our traveller turned off to Simla, at the foot of the Himalaya, 
where the Governor- general then was, and soon after he received Lord 
Wni. Bcntinck\s sanction to |)rocccd on his great journey into Central Asia, 
his lordship being of opinion “ that a knowledge of the general condition of 
the countries through which he was to travel would be useful to the British 
Government, iiide[iendent of other advantages wliicii might be expected 
from such a journey.” He was directed to appear as a private individual, 
and was furnished with passports as a British captain returning to Kurope, 
the terms of which, without accrediting the bearer as an agent of govern 
iiient, shewed that it was interested in liis good treatment. Dr. (ierard, of 
the Bengal medical service, agreed to accompany Mr. Biiriies in his rather 
perilous adventure, and they w'crc accompanied by two natives, Mahomed 
All, a surveyor, wdio had been educated in the Engineer Institution of 
Bombay, and Mohun Lai, a Hindu lad, of C'ashmoriau family (now with 
Dr. Gerard), who had been educated at the English (*ollege at Delhi. Of 
both these persons Mr. Burnes speaks in the highest terms of culogium. 
He determined to retain the character of a European in his travels, accoiii' 
niodating liiiiisclf, in dress, habits, and customs, to the peo])lc he visited. 

Mr. Burnes and Dr. Gerard passed the Britisli frontier, at Lodiana, on 
the 3d Jan. 1832, and plunged into the Indian desert, taking their route by 
the left bank of the Sutlej, and crossing the Bcas or Ilyphasis, to Lahore, 
which they reached on the 17tli. The numerous villages on the SutkJ arc 
built of sun-dried bricks on a wooden frame-work; the houses had a clean 
and comfortable look, and the peasantry, Juts (Hindu, Moslem, and Sikh), 
appeared well-clad and happy. Beyond the Boas, the people are predatory 
and in constant hostility with each other. The cultivated parts of the country 
have the appearance of an extensive meadow, being free from underwood, 
and tlierc were no trees except in the vicinity ol tlic villages. There were clear 
indications of changes in the channel of the rivers in this part; and Mr. 
Burnes justly asks, in a country subject to such changes, how arc wc to 
look for an identity between the topography of ancient and modern days?” 
They consequently sought in vain for the “ altars of Alexander,” raised in 
the vicinity. It is a melancholy but wholesome lesson to human ambition, 
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to consider ilidt, of these twelve altars, qaoh scvertty<-five feeli hi^y bhd 
erected purposely to transmit tlie hero’s inimortal” triumphs- to 'posterity, 
not a relic can be found. 

At Huree ka Puttun, * the city of Krishna/ they crossed the Hyphasis 
^ lind entered the Punjab ; they were received by a Sikh sirdar. In their 
journey across the Doab (the tract between the Beas and Ravee), they saw 
some examples of the wanton freaks of the Acalis, who had set a village 
on fire. 

They were kindly received by Runjeet, whose sports, reviews, and social 
meetings they partook of, and were sumptuously lodged in splendid tents of 
Cashmere shawls. The conversation of the old chief was full of animation, 
and when he spoke of his battles and victories, his one eye gleamed with 
satisfaction. The festival of Bussunt^ or spring, was celebrated whilst the 
.visitors were there, with great splendour. We subjoin a description of a 
festive party in the Maharaja’s bed-room. 

Wc sat round his highness on silver chairs. In one end of the room stood 
n camp bedstead, which merits a description. Its frame-work, posts, and legs, 
were covered with gold, and the canopy was one massy sheet of the same 
precious metal. It stood on foot.stools, raised about ten inches from the 
ground, and which were also of gold. The curtains were of Cnslmicrc 
shawls. Near it stood a round chair of gold; and in one of the upper rooms 
of thc palace wc saw the coiintcr()art of these costly ornaments. The candles 
that lighted up the apartment were held in branch-sticks of gold. The little 
room in which we sat was superbly gilded ; and the side which was next the 
court was closed by a screen of yellow silk. Here we enjoyed the society of 
our royal entertainer, who freely circulated the wine, filled our glasses himself, 
and gave every encouragement by his own example. Runject drinks by the 
weight, and his usual dose does not exceed that of eight pice;* but on this 
occasion he had quaffed the measure of eighteen. His favourite beverage is a 
spirit distilled from the grapes of Cabool, which is very fiery, and stronger 
than brandy. In his cups he became very amusing, and mentioned many inci- 
dents of his private life. He had quelled two mutinies among his troops ; 
three of his chiefs had, at different times, fallen by his side ; and he had once 
challenged his adversary to settle the dispute by single combat. The battles 
of his highness infected the dancing ladies, whom he had introduced, in a later 
period of the evening, according to his custom. He gave them spirits; and 
they tore and fought with each other, much to his amusement, and to the 
pain of the poor creatures, who lost some ponderous ornaments from their 
cars and noses in the scuffle. Supper was introduced, and consisted of dif- 
ferent kinds of meats, richly cooked, and which, in contrast to the surrounding 
magnificence, were handed up in leaves sewed into the shape of cups. 

Mr. Burnes was informed that the converts to the Sikh creed increase at 
the rate of 5,000 a-ycar. They are, he says, doubtless, the most rising 
people in modern India. Their general resemblance to each other he men- 
tions as a remarkable fact, occurring in so short a space of time. With 
extreme r^ularity of feaiiires, they have an elongation of countenance, 
which distinguishes them strongly from other tribes. 

* A small copper coin. 
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^ They traversed the Punjab from Lahore in a N.VV. dircetioD> crossing the 
Chenab at the usual ferry, and reached the Jcluni, or Hydaspes. Tlic 
country between the two rivers is miserable, — a sterile waste of under- 
wood^ the abode of shepherds, whose personal character is very accurately 
sketched by Arrian. Marching up the right bank of the Jelum, through a 
rich and fertile tract, between the river and the Salt Range, they came to 
Julalpoor, supposed to have been the scene of Alexander’s battle with 
Porus. Preceding travellers (Mr. Elphinstone, for example) have found 
this pass to correspond closely with the scene as described by Arrian. 
Lieut. Burncs, however, seems to think the village of Jelum the more likely 
spot. Between these places are extensive ruins, bricks and {iottery; and 
here Mr. Burnes is inclined to place the sites of Nica?a and Bucephalia. 

The fort of Rotas, one of the great bulwarks between Tartary and India, 
is described as a place of great strength. From tliis fortress they entered a 
mountainous and rugged country of great strength, and reached the village 
of Manikyala, where is situated the tope, or sepulclirc, recently opened. 
Mr. Burnes does not hesitate to fix upon this place as the site of Taxila. 
Other topes of a similar kind are mentioned, and some of llicm have been 
explored by Europeans since Mr. Burnes’ visit. Ills theory respecting them 
is, that they arc the sepulchres of cither tlie Bactrian kings, or their Indo' 
Scythic successors, mentioned in the Periplus of the second Arrian. 

On reaching the Indus, they came in contact with the Afghans, and Mr. 
Burncs was struck with their manly mien. Fording tlic river at Attock 
(this fortress is a place of no strength), they proceeded to PcsJiawur, and 
were received by the Afghans and Khuttiiks at the frontiers with blunt 
hospitality. Sooltaii Mahommed Khan, the chief of Peshawur, treated 
them with much kindness. The persons they met with in his society were 
sociable and well-informed, cheerful and even noisy in mirth, free from 
prejudice in matters of religion, and many of them well-versed in Asiatic 
history. The chief himself is described as an educated well-bred gentleman, 
brave, affable, and who transacts his own business. He spoke to our tra- 
veller without reserve of Runjeet, wishing for some change tliat might 
release him from his subjection to the Sikhs. On taking leave, nothing 
could surpass the kindness of the Khan. 

From Peshawur they set off for Cabool along the river, wliich they 
crossed on a raft supported by inflated skins. It is important to know,’' 
remarks Mr. Burnes, ^‘tliat there is a water channel of communication 
from near Cabool to the ocean.” 

The approach to Cabool is any thing but imposing; nor was it till they 
were under the shade of its fine bazar that our travellers could believe them- 
selves in the capital of an empire. This bazar, or chouchout, is 600 feet 
long, and thirty broad, with a painted roof, fountains and cisterns, which 
are, however, neglected. “ Still there arc few such bazars in the East.” 
The stock of goods of all kinds is immense; every trade has its separate 
bazar, and all seemed busy. Cabool is populdus (6,000 souls), and com- 
pactly built; but the houses havc.no pretensions to rlcgancc. Tradition 
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speaks of its great antiquity. The Afghans of the city arc represented. as a 
sober, simple, steady people; idle, but frank and open; they are a nation 
of children, and in their quarrels light and become friends without any cere- 
mony,” Mr. Burnes ** imbibed a very favourable impression of their na- 
tional character.” He favours the tradition of their descent from the Jews.” 

Dost Mahomed Khan, the governor, received the travellers ver^ gra- 
ciously, manifesting towards them, during their stay of three weeks, great 
politeness and attention.” 

The Hindu (Shikapoor) merchants of Cabool, who have houses of agency 
from Meshed to Calcutta, engross the trade of Central Asia; they arc a 
plodding race, who take no share in any other matters than their own, and 
secure protection from Government by lending it money. These merchants 
offered our traveller, for his letters of credit, bills on Nishnei Novogo- 
rod, Astrachan, or Bokhara ! 

After visiting the tomb of Baber and other objects, they commenced their 
journey over the Hindu Koosh, which has been fully detailed in this Jour- 
nal,* as well as the difficulties they encountered at Khooloom (Kliulm), and 
Koondooz. They arrived at Balkh, the mother of cities,’' in June, and 
remained there three days. The ruins, which extend over a circuit of twenty 
miles, consisting of fallen mosques and decayed tombs of sun-dried bricks, 
present no relics of magnificence ; none of the ruins are of an age prior to 
Mohamedanism. Mr. Burnes met with some Bactrian and other ancient 
coins at this place. Without the walls of this bigotted city are the graves 
of Mr. Moorcroft and Mr. Guthrie, one of his companions. 

In traversing the tract between Balkh and the Oxus, (under a guard 
ofToorkmans) Mr. Burnes had an opportunity of verifying the correctness 
of its description by Quintus Curtius. The river, where the travellers 
crossed it, was 800 yards wide, and 20 deep ; its current was at the rate of 
three and a-half miles an hour. The mode of crossing was peculiar. A 
pair of horses were yoked to the boat at each bow, and the boat was pushed 
into the water, a man holding loosely the reins of each horse, and urging 
him to swim : they crossed this wide river by this ingenious and simple 
means in fifteen minutes. 

The journey to Bokhara was fatiguing. On arriving at this city, 44 hey 
were obliged to adopt the distinguishing dress of F ranks. The city struck Mr. 
Burnes with surprise. He walked two miles through the streets before he 
reached the citadel. The circumference of the city is eight miles; it has 2 ^ 
wall of earth twenty feet high, with twelve gates. The interior is filled with 
lofty and arched bazars of brick, ponderous and massy colleges and ino.sques, 
and lofty minarets ; there are about twenty caravanserais, and about 100 
ponds and fountains of squared stone. The city is intersected by canals 
shaded with mulberry trees. Most of the private houses are small and of 
one story> and are built of sun-dried brick on a frame- work of wood ; but 
some are superior, and neatly painted, with stuccoed walls; others had 
Gothic arches, decorated with gilding; the apartments were elegant and 

** Voi. xii. r- 111- 
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comfortable. TIuj population nmouiils to l;>0,000. A description of this 
ceicbralcd city is given by Mr. Rurncs in a paper inserted in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society 6f Bengal^ which we have abridged and inserted in 
this Journal. 

Mr. Burncs did not deem it prudent to attempt visiting Samarcand, 
which |jas now dwindled to a town of 8,000 souls, and gardens and fields 
occupy the place of streets and mosques, fn the vicinity of Bokhara arc the 
ruins of an ancient city, named Khojuobaii, where he procured some 
beautiful coins of tlie Bactritan kings. 

After about two months’ residence at Bokhara, (whose king they were 
not introduced to), the travellers took leave of the vizier, who had treated 
them with great kindness, though reputed to be of a cunning character. They 
determined to proceed to tlic C'aspian, but owing to some misunderstand- 
ing between tlic khan of Khiva and the merchants whose cafila they had 
joined, they were detained at Mecrabad, a small Toorkman village forty 
miles from Bokhara, for near a month, which gave them an opportunity of 
becoming tolerably familiar with the character and manners of the Toork- 
mans and Uzbeks. Mr. Burncs says : 

I really began to feel an interest in the affairs and prospects of many of the 
individuals with whom I had been thus associated. The names of tribes and 
places, which had at one time appeared as far beyond my means of enquiry, 
were now within its compass. The Toorkmun chief, who was our master of 
ceremonies on these occasions, was himself a character ; he was accompanying 
the caravan, to instruct his brethren by the way, and prevent our being plun- 
dered ; but we soon found that he himself had no definite ideas of meum and 
tuum ; since he had already appropriated to liimself three gold tillas, which he 
had asked of me as part of the hire due to the Cahla-bashee, who was also a 
Toorkmun. Ernuzzar (for that was the name of our friend) was, however, 
both an useful and amusing companion. He was a tall bony man, about fifty, 
with a manly countenance, improved by a handsome beard, that was whitening 
by years. In early life, he had followed the customs of his tribe, and pro- 
ceeded on ** aliaman” (plundering) excursions to the countries of the Huzara 
and Kuzzil-bash ; and some fearful wounds on his head showed the dangerous 
nature of that service. 

We shall complete our notice of this work in a succeeding article. 


CHINA. 

(private correspondence.) 

To THE Editor. ... 

Sir : There Is a case at present in progress here, which is grievous to all 
the friends of China, of which I desire to be one. I will briefly rehearse it. 
Some time ago, an affray occurred at a place called Kum-sing-moon, in which 
a foreigner was deliberately murdered by three or four natp:es, who over- 
powered him in the affray; and, to conceal the murder, instead of burying 
the body, they cut it to pieces, carried it in a hshing-boat out to the ro^s, 
and cast it into the sea. This statement was obtained from their own coiites- 
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sion : no remnant of the man was ever founih On the other skFe^ a native 
was wounded in the posteriors with small shot ; the parts mortified, and he 
died within twenty or thirty days. The local government caught the natives 
who murdered the foreigner ; and they demanded that the foreigner, who fired 
the shot which wounded and caused the death of the native, should be found 
and delivered up to them. With this demand it was not practicable to comply. 
Week after week, they reiterated the order to have the “ foreign murderer,** 
as they called him, delivered up. At last, despairing of compliance, govern- 
ment has connived at a hong merchant, a leader among that responsible body, 
having, for four or five hundred dollars, bribed some ignorant, half-foreigner 
about Macao, to personate the foreign murderer, and have put this confession 
into his month, in order that his life may be safe, and he be banished from 
China, after the farce of trial and report to the emperor shall begone through. 
This is the purport of the confession, which the Chinese admire for its inge- 
nuity : **The foreigner, who was killed at Kum-sing-moon, was my elder bro- 
ther ; when I saw the natives murdering him, I run up and stooped forward 
to rescue him ; at which moment, a fowling-piece I had fastened on my back 
went off and shot the native, who has since died. We two brothers were the 
only children of an old mother, who has now no one to take care of her. I 
beg for nicrc}', that I may return home and wait on iny mother in her old age.*’ 

These circumstances were intended to be kept secret from foreigners ; but 
common fame and some tell-tale divulged them. The foreigners protested 
against an innocent man being thus implicated, although by his own ignorance 
and folly, to the governor of Canton. The governor has over and over again 
denied the man’s innocence, but says the man has delivered himself up, iti 
which there is some merit, and has confessed facts which will save his life, 
inasmuch as the deed was purely accidental— quite unintentional ; therefore, 
he will not be required to forfeit hi.s life. All this, the governor, the judge, 
the kwang-chow-foo, and other mandarins concerned, as well as the foreign 
and native public, know is perfectly untrue ; but with this fiction of law they 
arc proceeding, and have reported to Peking in substance as above, and are 
now waiting, with the man in confinement, for the emperor’s answer. 

Every man of truth and principle must consider such a mockery of justice 
as extremely odious in itself. It is, moreover, a precedent dangerous for 
foreigners; and it implies such weakness and wickedness in the Chinese 
government, as utterly disgrace them. 

In Chinese aflrays and private wars, when parties arc killed, the rich caii 
procure, strange to say, substitutes to suffer death. They are called Ting" 
heungi or * substitute murderers:’ but they are forbidden by law'. And the 
Chinese have a capital crime which they call ke^kcuuy * deceiving and insulting 
the sovereign.’ The hong merchant, who has acted in getting up the present 
farce, by buying the poor ignorant foreigner, has once in his life-time been 
nearly frightened to death by a Canton judge threatening to convict him of the 
crime of kc^keun. Should the present fraud be discovered by the emperor, the 
farce now' enacting may be tragical for the parties many years hence. Yet, to 
get over the present difficulty, they foolishly run this risk. 
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ORIENTAL BIOGRAPHY. 

No. II.— Akhtal-—thk Christian Arab Poet. 

Akhtal, Farazdak and Jareer, who were contemporary and rival poets, 
under the Ommiyades, were reputed by the Arabs, in the first two centuries 
of Islamisin, to approach nearest to the ancients, who flourished at that 

dark period of their history, which is denominated by them ‘ The 

Age of Ignorance and this opinion is confirmed by the authority of the best 
critics.* 

The real name of Akhtal was Ghecath ben Ghauth ; he was of a fumil}^, 
the Benu Malek Ebn Josham, which formed a branch of the great tribe of 
Taghleb, and dwelt in Mesopotamia. At that period, there were three Arabian 
tribes, which consisted mostly of Christians, namely, those of Behra, Taghleb, 
and Tenookh. Gheeath was educated in the Christian religion, and continued 
always attached to it, notwiliistanding the offers sometimes made to induce 
him to embrace Islamisin. His grandfather, whose name, according to Mcy- 
dani, was Sclinch ben Tarcka, was renowned for his exploits. King Noinan, 
son of Moonzur, having sent to the Arab tribes four lances for the most 
valiant of their warriors, one of them was awarded to Selmeh. 

Gheeath was unhappy in his youth ; he was poor, and had a step-mother 
who scarcely gave him sufYicicnt food, reserving the best for her own children ; 
she employed him in severe labour and sent him to keep her goats. His first 
verses were, it is said, an impromptu, directed against this lady, on the fol- 
lowing occasion. Seeing at his step-mother'.s a skin of milk and a bag of dates 
and raisins, hunger impelled him to pilfer them. He found means to get his 
step-mother out of the way, and in her absence drank up the milk and de- 
voured the fruit. Upon her return, she flew into a violent passion, and seized 
a stick in order to chastise the thief ; but he escaped and, as he ran, recited these 
two verses, which, like the lines of Master Samuel .Johnson on the duck, have 
been thought of sufficient importance to be preserved in the* Book of Songs r’f 

Gheeath a naughty trick has done ; 

He has .stolen his step-mother’s fruit and cream. 

She screams, she swears : — ^lier dutiful son 
Leaves her alone to sivear and scream. 

It is not positively known on what occa.sion Gheeath received the siirnanic 
of Akhtal^ or * the Flap-eared.’ According to Damiri, it was on ac- 

count of the conformation of his cars, which were loose and flapped like those 
of certain animals. Others say, that this nick-name signifies * silly babbler,’ 
and thus explain- its origin. Caab ben Joayl, then the most celebrated poet 
of the tribe, came one day on a visit to the family of Malek Ebn Josham, to 
which the poet belonged. The talents of Caab made him an object of so much 
regard amongst the Taghlcbites, that all, of whom he sought hospitality, were 
eager to entertain him. A separate tent was prepared for his reception; a 
kind of enclosure was formed with cords, and it was filled with cattle, as a 
present to him,-— customary honours offered to Caab by the family of Malek. 
Gheeath let the animals out of the enclosure and drove them about the plain. 
He was rebuked for this, and the cattle were returned to the enclosure; bnt 
he liberated them a second time. Caab was irritated ; and from this moment, 

* Kitah al Aghanu IV. fol. 243, II. fol. 177- t II. 180. 
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Gheeatli and Caab began to launch lampoons agaih^ each other. Gheeath, 
who was 3'ct very young, had but commenced giving scope to his taste for 
poetry, yet he Wtis no-wise loth to contest the palm with an adversary already 
known to liime. Ghauth, however, doubted his son’s discretion in coveting 
so unequal a contest, and in order to turn away the anger of Caab, remarked 
to him, ** Pay no attention to what my son says ; he is a young ninny 
Another authority states, that it was Caab himself who«applied 

to Gheeath this epithet of contempt. Whatever be the fact, this reproachful 
term has been ennobled by the merit of the poet who bore it. 

Akhtal soon acquired some reputation. Ambitious of extending it, and of 
opening to himself a path to fortune, he travelled to Damascus, the residence 
of the Caliph Moawiyah I. Caab ben Joa^'l, against whom he had exerted his 
satirical vein, was the very person who introduced him at court ; actuated, 
probably, less by generosity than by malice, and for the purpose of ridding 
himself of a troublesome office. There was, at that time, a poet who, in his 
verses, celebrated a daughter of the caliph, named Ramleh ; this was Aderrah- 
man, belonging to a family of Ansarians (inhabitants of Medina, who em- 
braced the cause of Mahomet after his flight from Mecca). Prince Ycjnd, son 
of Moawiyah, nettled at this piece of effrontery, wished to excite his father 
against Abdcrrahman ; but Moawiyah, far from treating this indiscreet poet 
with severity, contented himself with the following expedient. He observed 
to the poet, “ They tell me that yonr verses express your love for Ramleh, 
daughter of the Commander of the Faithful?” “ It is true,” replied Ahder- 
rahman ; and if I had known a more illustrious beauty, whose name could 
give more splendour and attraction to my verses, 1 would have celebrated her.” 

Why, then,” said Moawiyah, “ do you not celebrate Hind, her sister, who 
surpasses her in beauty ?” The caliph’s object, in inviting Abdcrrahman to 
speak of the two sisters at the same time, was to let the public see that his 
love was a mere poetic fiction. This stroke of policy, however, did not satisfy 
Prince Yezid, who wished Caab ben Joayl to write a satire against the Ansa- 
rians. Caab, who was a Musulman, excused himself, alleging that he feared 
the displeasure of the Caliph, and that, besides, he could not prevail upon 
himself to attack men who had supported the prophet. “ But,” lie added, 
” 1 can introduce to you a poet, of considerable talent, who is not of our 
religion, and therefore has no scruples upon the subject.” “Who is he?” 
said Yezid. “Akhtal,” replied Caab. Yezid desired he might be sent to him 
immediately, and he desired Akhtal to write a poem against the Ansarians, 
promising him his protection to the utmost of his power, if the caliph should 
be displeased. Akhtal set about the work with alacrity, and produced a viru- 
lent diatribe, in which was this verse : — 

Noble actions and glory are the attributes of the Koreishites ; 

Cowaidicc and avarice lurk under the turbans of the Ansarians. 

Noman ben Besbir, one of the heads of the Ansarians, hearing of this satire, 
appeared before Moawiyah, and taking off bis turban and exposing his bare 
head to the caliph, said: — “Commander of the Faithful, do you perceive in 
me any marks of cowardice and avarice?” “ I see nothing in you but what 
is honourable,” replied the Caliph. “Well then,” returned Noman, “Akh- 
tal has asserted these vices are concealed beneath our turbans.” “ 1 give 
you leave to cutout his tongue,” exclaimed the indignant caliph, and directed 
Akhtal to be immediately brought, that he might be delivered up to the ven* 
gi^iifce of the Ai^rian. Akhtal prevailed upon the officer who came to fetch 
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him, to allow him first an interview with Yezid. The prince immediately went 
to Moawiyah, and took the part of Akhtal so efiectually, that he saved the 
poet’s tongue. 

Yezid, when he succeeded to the throne some time after, was very kind to 
Akhtal, whose reputation increased rapidly. The caliphs who succeeded 
Yezid allowed him to participate largely in the bounty which they lavished 
upon poets. He was in high favour, especially under the reign of Abdalmalek, 
who admitted him into intimate society with him. The poet, however, did not 
reside entirely at court ; he sojourned alternately at Damascus and in Meso- 
potamia, amongst his family, the Benu Maleks, in which he married. He 
had several children, the eldest of which was called Maiek : after the birth of 
this son, he acquired, according to the custom of the Arabs, in addition to the 
name of Akhtal, that of Abu Maiek, ‘ father of Maiek.’ 

It would appear that, at this period, the Arabian Christians, after the ex- 
ample of the Musulinans, were in the common practice of divorce ; for Akhtal, 
liaving repudiated his first wife, married another who had herself been repu- 
diated by her husband. This second union was not a happy one : the tran- 
quillity of the poet’s household was disturbed by frequent family-quarrels. 
Akhtal, one day, hearing his wife speak of her former husband with a sigh of 
regret, uttered these verses, which have been preserved in the Kitab al 
Aghani; they appear, in a translation, sufllcicntly bald and prosaic: — 

Each of us passes the night in pain, 

As if our we<l(ling-con tract had soonrhed our skins ; 

My wife regrets her former husband. 

And 1 regret my former wife. 

Akhtal was much addicted to wine, — a habit not very creditable to his reli- 
gious tenets,~which he imagined (or his biographer supposes so) wus calculated 
to open ill his mind veins of rich fancy and inspiration. “ Drink,” said he to 
the Musulmun poet Mutawakkul, and you will be the king of choice spirits.” 
In one of hisjournics to Damascus, he stopped at the house of Ebn Serhun, 
secretary of Abdalmalek. When the poet paid bis respects to the caliph, the latter 
asked him where he had taken up his ipiartcrs. At Ebii Serhun’s,” replied 
Akhtal* “ Ah !” said Abdalmalek, “you know where you arc well off. And 
what is your fare ?” “ Vermicelli bread,” answered Akhtal, “ like that you 

eat ; the most delicate dishes and exquisite wines.” “ Do not you remember,” 
returned Abdalmalek, with a smile, “ how often I have been vexed with you 
on account of your passion for this odious liquor ? Become Musulman and I 
will load you with favours.” “ But wdiat shall I do for wine?” said Akhtal. 
“ What charm can there be in that drink,” exclaimed the caliph, “ which baa 
a bitter taste at first, and in the end plunges you into inebriety ?” “ What- 

ever you may say,” rcfilied Akhtal, “ between the two extremes you mention, 
there is a point of delicious enjoyment, in comparison with which your whole 
empire has, in my eyes, no more value than a drop of water from the Eu- 
phrates.” 

Abdalmalek once requested Akhtal to recite some verses to him. “ My 
throat is dry,” said the poet ; “ let me have something to drink.” “ Bring 
him water,” said the caliph to his attendants. ” That is asses’ drink,” replied 
Akhtal ; “ besides, 1 have plenty of water at home.” Let him have some 
milk, then.” “ Milk ! ” exclaimed Akhtal ; “ I have been weaned a long 
time.” “ Give him some honey-water.” “ That is very good for a sick per- 
son.” ” What then do you wish for ?” asked the Caliph. ” Some wine,” ^as 
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the answer. “ Wbat !'* returned the former, am I in the habit of offering 
this accursed liquor to those whom I entertain ? But for the esteem I feel for 
your talents, I should treat you as you deserve.” Akhtal knew that, if the 
caliph himself observed faithfully the precept of the Mahomedan law, his 
household were less scrupulous ; so he went out, and desired a servant of the 
palace to let him have some wine. He drank freely, and returned to the apart- 
ment in which Abdalmalek was, with heavy eyes and a reeling gait, and began 
to recite a panegyric on the house of Ommiya, which was one of his master- 
pieces. The caliph, observing the state he was in, directed a slave to take 
him by the hand and lead him home. Instead of manifesting anger against him, 
however, he gave him dresses of honour and a large sum of money. Every 
family,” he observed, ‘‘ has a poet to sing its glory ; the bard of the Ommiyades 
is Akhtal.” 

The panegyric referred to acquired an astonishing celebrity, and even excited 
the envy of the caliphs of the Abbas dynasty. Its founder, Abul Abbas Seffiih, 
when urged to hear a poet who had composed a piece in honour of his housej 
replied : ** What can he say of us equal to what the son of the Christian has 
sung in honour of the children of Ommiya?” It is also reported, that Haroon 
al Rashid one day inquired of his courtiers which, in their opinion, was the 
finest poem that had been made in praise of the Ommiyades or Abbassidcs. A 
long discussion ensued, and judgments were divided. H&iroon decided the 
question by observing that the most beautiful piece of thi.s kind was that of 
Akhtal. 

The caustic satire of this poet might have been the occasion of his ruin, in 
consequence of the circumstance of Abdalmalek, who was fond of listening to 
a trial of skill betw'een rival poets, in his presence, furnishing his favourite 
with an opportunity of shining at the expense of a sensitive rival. This occur- 
rence, which is connected with the events of a war between two numerous 
tribes, requires some details.' 

Thp Benu Taghleb, Akhtal’s tribe, had killed, near the city of Takrit, one 
Omayr ben Khashab, of the family of the Benu Cays, a branch of the tribe of 
the Benu Bekr.* Tiunim ben Khashab, brother of Omayr, undertook to avenge 
him, and implored the aid of all the Benu Bckr, whose chief was Zofar ben 
Harctb. The latter sent troops of horse to attack and plunder various fami- 
lies of Benu Taghleb domiciled in Syria, all of whom, who could not escape by 
flight, were massacred. Zofar marched in person against the Benu Taghleb 
who dwelt in Mesopotamia, and who, being informed of his design, resolved 
to quit their country and pass the Tigris, interposing this river as a barrier 
between them and their enemy. He pursued and came up with them near the 
Kohayl, a little river which falls into the Tigris, ten parasangs south of Moo- 
sul, at the moment when the fugitives were preparing to effect their passage. 
A furious battle took place; the Taghlcbites were worsted; a vast number 
perished by the sword, and a still greater number were drowned in the Tigris. 
The victors gave no quarter, and carried their cruelty so far as to eviscerate 
the females. The war lasted several years, with various success, between the 
two parties, who practised equal barbarities upon each other. At length, in 
A.H. 73, after the death of Abdallah ben Zobayr, the feuds of the two fami- 
lies were composed. The descendants of Bekr and Taghleb ceased to trouble 
Mesopotamia and Syria with their contests, and their chiefs even ossociateil 
together at the court of Abdalmalek. But this caliph, instead of cementing 

* The animosity iMiwceu the tribes of Taghleb and Bckr began near half a century prior to Mahomet* 
A war betwixt them lasted for forty years, endiog about the period of the prophet’s birth. 
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their union^ by endeavouring to make them mutually forget their past dissen- 
tions, was so imprudent as to allow them to vaunt their feats of arms 
before him, and to listen to verses in which they were celebrated. On one of 
these occasions, Akhtal declaimed a poem, wherein he exalted his own tribe 
above all the others, and poured contempt upon its adversaries, particularly 
the Benii Cays. A warlike poet of this tribe, named Hajaf, who had been 
pcrsoifbUy attacked in the verses of Akhtal, rose and was about to retire, 
but the caliph detained him, and made him promise he would do nothing that 
might revive the animosity between the tribes of Bekr and Taghleb. Hajaf 
pledged his word. Some days passed away, and Akhtal quitted Damascus to 
return to his family. Hajaf did not hesitate to violate the compulsory obliga* 
tion he had entered into. He collected a thousand horsemen, and led them, 
without disclosing to them his intentions, to Ilessafeh, a place situated to the 
southward of the Euphrates, half a day^s journey from that river. There 
he repeated to them the verses which Akhtal had recited before Abdahnalek, 
declared that he wished to take vengeance for them, and said : We must 
either fight, or acquiesce in the dishonour with which this satire covers us; let 
those who have a heart come with me, and let the rest return home.” All 
replied, “ wc will follow thee; our fate shall be thine !” They set off that very 
night, passed Sahim, a mile south of Ressaleh, and arrived before dawn at 
Ajenet Erroohub, near the valley of Bechr, inhabited by a Tnghlebite family, 
where Akhtal then was. They fell upon this family in the obscurity of the 
night, and massacred all they met with, men, women, and children, perpe- 
trstting the most shocking brutalities upon pregnant women. A son of Akhtal 
was slaughtered in this assault, which is called “ the Night of Bechr,” and the 
poet himself fell into the hands of his enemies, and owxd his safety to 
his presence of mind, lie cried out that he was a slave of the tribe : as he 
was clad in a coarse woollen mantle, much worn, and as his person was not 
known by those who took him, they believed what he said, and let him go. 
Hajaf, after this ex|)edition, ordered his companions to disperse, lie took 
refuge in the Greek provinces till the resentment of the caliph was appeased : 
Abdalinalek, at length, pardoned him at the intercession of the chiefs of the 
Benu Cays. 

Akhtal, in the sequel, obtained from the caliph a slight revenge for the 
injuries which the chief of the Benu Bekr, Zofar ben Hareth, had inflicted 
upon the Taghlebitcs. Zofar, after being long in a state of rebellion (having 
espoused the cause of Abdallah ^ben Zobayr), submitted, and, being sum- 
moned to court, came to Karkissa, w'hcrc it was held, with a safe-conduct. 
Abdalmalck received him with great regard, and made him sit beside him on 
his throne. £bn Zilkela, a Musnlman of distinction, entering the apartment, 
and seeing the place of honour occupied by Zofar, shed tears. Abdalinalek 
asked him the cause of his emotion. “ Commander of the Faithful,” replied 
he, “ how can I refrain from bitter tears when I perceive this man, so late in 
revolt against you, whose sabre is still reeking with the blood of my family 
which has been shed in your service, — this murderer of those I love, — seated 
beside you on the throne, at the foot of which I am obliged to stand ?” ** If 1 
have made him sit beside me,” rejglned the caliph, ** it is not because I wish to 
exalt him above you, but merely because his sentiments concur with mine, and 
his conversation is agreeable.” Akhtal, who was at this moment drinking in 
another saloon of the palace, was informed of Zofar’s reception by the 
caliph. ** 1 will go,” said he, “ and strike a blow, which Ebn Zofar Cannot 
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parry.*’ He instantly appeared before the caliph, and after fixing his eyes 
attentively upon him for some seconds, declaimed as follows : 

The sparkling juice, that beams in my cup, 

Lifts to the skies the quaffer's soul : 

The hero, who three good bumpers will sup. 

With kindness warms, as he drains the bowl. 

Lightly he swims, like ^ Koreish fair, c 

Whilst flutters his robe in the wanton air. 

** Abu Malek,” exclaimed the caliph, “ what do you mean by coming to recite 
these verses to me? What fancy have you got in your head now ?” “ Com- 

mander of the Faithful,’* replied Akhtal, “ it is very true that many strange 
fancies do obtrude upon me when 1 sec that man seated near you, upon your 
throne, who said no longer ago than yesterday : — 

Wliilst grass grows o*er the victims of our steel, 

Our vengeful souls the deadly feud sliall feci.** 

At these words, Abdultnalek, exasperated, gave Zofar a kick in the chest, 
which tumbled him from the throne, exclaiming, “ God cxikignish that hatred ’ 
in your soul !” “For heaven’s sake, sire,” said Zofar as he fell, “ remember 
your safe-conduct !” IJc confessed, afterwards, that he never thought him- 
: self so near his end 

Akhtal displayed the causticity of his genius chiefly against Jarcer; but tlic 
latter, equally skilful with liis adversary in barbing the epigram, never hud re- 
course to violence for revenge. The following, according to the report ^of 
Abu Obeyda, is the origin of the poetic war which subsisted between these 
two poets during their whole life. 

The fame of Jarecr and Farazdak, both junior to Akhtal, began to extend 
throughout Irak about the same time that the Christian poet’s renown was dif- 
fusing itself in Syria Akhtal had often heard these rivals spoken of: not 
having yet become ac(|uainted with their verses, he sent his son Maltk into 
Irak, expressly to ascertain their merit, and to collect some of their produc- 
tions. Malek proceeded upon his expedition, heard the poetry of Farazdak 
and Jarecr, and returned to his father, who was imputient to learn his opinion 
of his two rivals. “ I find,” says Malek, “ that Jarcer draws from a sea, and 
that farazdak cuts in a rock.” “ He who dips out of a sea,” returned Akli- 
tal, “is tlie greatest of the two:” and he made a verse, which is extant, 
wherein he assigns the superiority to Jarcer. 

Some time after, Akhtal went himself to Irak, and visited Cufa, when 
Bashar ben Merwari, brother of the Caliph Abdalmalek, was governor of that 
^country. Some friends of Farazdak, fearing that Akhtal, when lie appeared 
before the prince, would eulogize Jareer and disparage Farazdak, sent him a 
thousand drachms, dresses, wxnc^ and a mule, with this message : “ Recite 
not your satire against Farazdak; direct your shafts against the dog who 
attacks the family of Darera. You have heretofore exalted Jareer above our 
friend; now plj^ce our friend above Jareer.” Akhtal consented to the pro- 
/posal. Without giving himself more concern than modern politicians about 
the inconsistency of his present with his former opinions, he composed some 
Ycrses against Jarecr, who replied with equal spirit; and from that time they 
never spared each other. 

Some one spoke to Akhtal on this subject. “ Lei me give you a little 
.pdvfSe,” said the speaker. “ You satirize Jarcer, and take [)art against him in 
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his disputes with Farazdak; what business have you to interfere between the 
combatants? You are guilty of imprudence in doing so. Jareer can say 
things which you arc not permitted to retaliate. The abuse he can vent 
against the oflTspring of Rabia, you dare not retort upon the race of Modhar, 
in which the sovereignty resides, and which gave birth to the prophet. Be 
ruled by me, therefore, and desist from contending with unequal arms against 
so rcdoLiblabie an adversary.** “ You qre quite right,*’ re|)lied Akhtal ; “ but 
I vow, by the cross and the host, that I can always so restrict iiiy attacks to 
the descendants of Koleib, that I shall not involve in the shame of ridicule I 
cast upon them all the posterity of Modhar. Besides, be assured, that con- 
noisseurs of good poetry care very little, when they enjoy a piquant satire^ 
whether it is the production of a Musulinan or a Christian.” 

Akhtal and Jareer kept u]) for a long time an interchange of sarcasms and 
assaults, but had never seen each other till they met by accident at Damascus, 
in the presence of Abdalmalck. Akhtal, who had entered first, hearing 
Jnreer’s name proclaimed when he was introduced, examined him with eager 
curiosity. Jareer perceived this, and inquired of the gazer who he was. “ 1 
atn one,” replied Akhtal, “who has often hindered you from sleeping, and has 
humbled your whole family.” “ Evil go with you, then, whoever you be,” 
said Jareer; and turning to the caliph, asked who that man was. AbJalmalek, 
laughing, re[)lied, “ that man is Akhtal.” Casting upon the Christian poet a 
look of ineffable scorn, Jareer addressed him thus : “ May God withhold his 
blessing from thee, thou son of an infidel ! If thou hast kept me from sleep, 
it would have been better fur thee had 1 rested peacefully, rather than, waking, 
have overwhelmed thee with my satires. Thou hast humbled my family, 
say’st thou ? How can that be done by tlicc, offspring of a race devoted 
to shame and indignity, — payers of hateful imposts? What humiliation 
can that noble family, whence have |sprung caliphs and the prophet him- 
self, receive from a vile slave ? Commander of the Faithful,” continued lie, 
addressing Alulaliiialek, “ allow me to recite a few verses against this Christian.” 
The caliph, however, declined to hear them, and Jareer departed abruptly. 

' Jareer,” observed Akhtal to Abdalmalck, “ has offered to write a pane- 
gyric upon you in three days. I have been a year composing one, and I am not 
satisfied with it yet.” “ Let me hear it,” said the caliph. Akhtal obeyed. 
Abdalmalck, as^he listened, drew himself up with an air of complacency, and was 
so intoxicated with the poet’s praise, that he exclaimed: “ shall I publish a ma- 
nifesto, proclaiming you to be the first of Arabian poets ?” “ No,” replied 

Akhtal, with courtier-like modesty; “it is sufficient that the lips of the Prince 
of Believers have testified it.” A large cup was at this moment standing before 
the caliph, who comtiianded that it should be filled with gold and presented to 
Akhtal. He, besides, caused him to be clad in a robe of honour, and attended 
by one of his officers, who proclaimed with a loud voice, “ Behold the poet of 
the Commander of the Faithful ! Behold the greatest of Arabian poets 1” 

The favour which Akhtal found in the sight of Abdalmalck never failed him, 
and often excited the astonishment and Jealousy of the Miisulmmis. Clothed 
in superb dresses of silk, his neck adorned with a chain of gold, and large 
grains of the pure virgin metal, the Christian poet entered familiarly the 
caliph’s apartment, without previous announcement, and often (proA pudor !) 
with drops of wine upon his heard. Accustomed to the lavish bounty of 
Abdalmalck, he disdained inferior gifts. It is related that, one day, having 
recited to Prince Hasham some he had composed in his praise, the 

latter, as a mark of his satisfactira^ gave the poet five hundred pieces of 
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silver. Akhtal, considering the present a paltry one, disposed of the whole 
sum, as soon as he departed, in the purchase of apples, which he distributed 
amongst the children in the neighbourhood. The net was reported to Hasham, 
who merely remarked, so much the worse fur him ; he injured nobody but 
himself.” 

Akhtal made frequent journeys to Cufa. The descendants of Bekr Ebn 
Wayl, who resided in this city, received him with much respect, notwith- 
standing the memory of the feuds which had so long divided the tribes of Bekr 
and Taghleb. Out of regard for his merit, they often made him umpire in the 
differences which arose between them. Akhtal, upon these occasions, went 
to the mosque, where the parties laid the subject of their dispute before him, 
and his decision was received with implicit obedience. The honourable character 
which, in these circumstances, the deference of the Miisiilmans ascribed to him, 
and the high rank he occupied at the court of the caliph, formed a singular 
contrast with the austere manner in which he was treated (highly to their 
credit) by the Christian priests. These personages saw in him one who, be- 
sides his propensity to wine, was in the constant habit of offending Chris- 
tian maxims by speaking ill of his neighbour. Akhtal submitted with humble 
resignation to the corporeal chastisement which the priests inflicted upon him 
for this sin : for, according to the author of the KUab ai Agkani, it was the 
custom of the Christian pastors of Arabia, at this time, to exercise a jurisdic- 
tion more than spiritual over their flocks. When any person, who Had been 
attacked in the poet’s epigrams, complained to the priests, they frequently made 
him expiate the offence by strokes of a cudgel, which they applied to him 
without regard to his reputation.* 

One day, he had been placed in confinement by his priest in the church at 
Damascus. A noble Musulrnan, named £shnk, hap})cning to enter the edifice 
out of curiosity, Akhtal begged him to go to the priest, and ask his pardon. 
Eshak consented to do so, and went to the good pastor to solicit the poet’s 
release. He is a person unworthy of your intercession,” replied the minis- 
ter of the altar ; ** a wretch whose satires spare no character.” He, never- 
theless, yielded to the entreaties of Eshak, and went with him to the church. 
When the priest approached Akhtal, he lifted up his stick, and said : ” Enemy 
of God, wilt thou again utter abuse against thy neighbour ? Wilt thou still 
continue to persecute both sexes with thy wicked satires ?” ** I will never do 

it again,” replied Akhtal, kissing the shoes of the priest. After this scene, 
Eshak left the church with Akhtal, to whom be could not help observing : 
“ Abu Malek, every one esteems you, the caliph loads you with favours, you 
hold an exalted rank at court, and yet you humble yourself before this priest, 
and even kiss his feet !” “ True,” replied Akhtal ; behold what religion is : 
this is religion !” 

Akhtal was long without a personal knowledge of Farazdak, whose cham- 
pion he had been agmnst Jareer. Farazdak, in the course of a journey through 
the country of the Benu Taghleb, presented himself incognito at the house of 
Akhtal, whose hospitality he partook of. Akhtal placed food before him, and 
observing, ** I am a Christian and you a Musulrnan,” asked what drink he 


should offer him. ” What you take yourself,” replied Farazdak. During the 
repast, Akhtal occasionally repeated verses, and Farazdak took up the quo- 
tation instantly, and finished it. Akhtal, surprised to meet with a man whose 
poetical erudition was equal to his own, asked who he was. When Farazdak 
disclosed his name, Akhtal prostrated hky^f before him, an action which the 

* a; isa. 
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other imitated, ashamed, as he afterwards acknowledged, that a person of such 
rare talent should place himself beneath him. Akhtal summoned the people 
of his tribe, and announced to them that his guest was Farazdak. A vast 
number of camels were brought by them as a present to the poet-guest, which, 
next day, Farazdak distributed amongst the poor of the tribe, and went his 
way. 

Akhtal died at an advanccd^ge. When his last moments were approaching, 
some one asked him, “ Abu Malek, have you no message to any one ?” ** Tell 
Farazdak,” said he, “to overwhelm Jarcer and his family with ridicule:” 
showing “ the ruling passion strong in death.” 

Abiilfaraj, the author of the Kitab al Aghani, docs not appear to place 
Akhtal on a level with Farazdak and Jareer : Abu Obeyda, Abu Amru Shey- 
bani, and Hainmad Arraweeh, elevate him above them. Akhtal himself made 
no scruple of claiming the first rank. According to Medayni, he said, “ the 
tribe, in which poetic talent is most general, is that of the Beiui Cays Ebn 
Thalabeh ; the family, which reckons the most distinguished poets, is that of 
Abu Selma ; and the best poet is the individual in my shirt.” 

Jarcer, although his enemy, did him justice. When asked what he thought 
of the merits of Farazdak, Akhtal, and himself, he replied : “ Farazdak, in 
contending w'ith me, has undertaken a task which is too much for him. As to 
Akhtal, he has more boldness than either, and knows better how to wound 
his adversary in the tcndcrcst parts,” Upon another occasion, Jareer, dining 
with his son Nooh, was asked by the latter whether he thought himself supe- 
rior to Akhtal. Jareer was troubled; he laid down the piece of food he had 
in his hand, whilst that in his mouth almost suffocated him. “ My son,” said 
he, “ your question has given me both pleasure and pain ; pleasure, be- 
cause it convinces me of the interest you take in the glory of your father ; 
pain, because it awakens in me the remembrance of a man who is no more, and 
who has caused me many a pang. Know, my son, that, when I entered the 
lists with Akhtal, he had only one canine tooth left ; if he had had two, he 
might have devoured me. But his age and his false religion gave me a double 
advantage over him.” 

The opinion of the celebrated grammarian, Yoonis, is cited in favour of 
Akhtal. He conceded to him the preference over his two rivals, because, said 
he, his poetry is in general more elaborate and more correct, and because he 
has composed most pieces of a certain length which are good from beginning 
to end, and in which no blemish can be discovered. Abu Obeyda declared 
that, after careful examination, he had found ten irreproachable poems in the 
works of Akhtal ; after which might rank ten others very little inferior to the 
former : and that he knew but three of this character in the works of Jarcer 
and none in those of Farazdak. 

The partizans of Akhtal further remark in his praise, that he has contrived 
to give pungency to his epigrams without in the slightest degree offending 
decency, He said justly of himself : “ I never wrote a satire which a maiden 
might not have heard without a blush.” 

It is worthy of remark that, though Ebn Khallican has dedicated long 
articles in his work to the history of Farazdak and J areer, he has made no 
mention of Akhtal. The religion of this poet was no doubt the reason of his 
exclusion by tbe “ faithful ” biographer.* 

* Abridged, with additions, from a Notice by M. A. Caussin de Perceval, Journ. Aaiatique for April. 
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SYNONYMS AND ANALOGIES. 

To THK Editor. 

Sib : With reference to the opinions expressed by Mr. 0*Brien9 regarding 
the Round Towers of Ireland, and the Etymological Notices recently published 
by Major Moor, perhaps you will deem the following facts worthy of being sub- 
mitted for the information of your readers. ^ * 

In December 1833, afler an absence in India of twenty-six years, 1 visited 
my native city, Brechin, in Angusshire, Scotland, and minutely examined the 
Little Steeple, or round tower, on account of which that place is celebrated. 
The result of this examination was, that I am perfectly satisfied of the tower 
in question being a linga, and that it was erected to the worship of Buddha, in 
conjunction with that of Mahadeva, or Siva Linga. On the western front of 
the Brechin tower are two distinct Hindoo sculptures, of immemorial anti- 
quity, cut in relief, on two stones, one of which is placed at the north and the 
other on the south side of the entrance. These figures consist of an elephant 
with lion’s feet; that is, this hieroglyphic exhibits a combination of the ele- 
phant of India with the Sing of Bowannee ; and a horse, bmng the vahan of the 
tenth Avatar, or Kalankee ; that is, this horse is the horse of Kal, the spouse 
of Kale, or Cale, who gives her name to Caledonia. This horse is known to 
the inhabitants of Scotland by the name of Calpi or Kelpy, which is the 
oriental term Calpa, a revolution of ages ; but in the northern part of Britain 
the word is restricted to the appellation of the malignant spirit of the waters, 
the horse Kal, being the husband of Devi, or Junga, the river goddess. 

A description of the round tower of Brechin, together with an explanation 
of the Hindoo sculptures which appear on its western front, was laid by me 
before the Antiquarian Society of Edinburgh in January last. The same paper 
also contained the derivation of Caledonia from Kale-dun, * Black Calc,’ the 
usual appellation of the Hindoo goddess ; and in that paper 1 clearly shewed 
that the tower in question is a Hindoo monument ; that is, 1 demonstrated, by 
means of an analysis of the sculptures, and their position wdth reference to the 
peculiar mode of their construction, which indicates the setting sun (their 
situation being on the western front of the tower), that the Brechin tower 
must have been erected by a race of people who followed the same supersti- 
tion which distinguishes the aborigines of Hindoostan. 

Above the Hindoo idols are sculptured on the Brechin * Little Steeple ’ 
three Christian figures, being a crucifixion betwxen and above two devotees. 
Whether those figures and the Hindoo sculptures were executed at the same 
period remains to be determined. But it requires to be noticed, that the 
round tower of Brechin is erected on the banks of the river £sk, which was 
known to the Romans by the name of Isaca or Saka, a well-known oriental 
appellation of Buddha. 

In this communication, I cannot enter into particulars; but I shall briefly 
state, that an inquiry into the history of Buddha, and an investigation of 
ancient temples and monuments erected to him and his worship, which I have 
had ample opportunities of examining in Java, the Upper Provinces of Indfa, 
Arracan, and Gaya, have led me to ascertain that the Christian religion, as 
can be proved from direct historical evidence, beyond doubt, penetrated very 
early into the East, between the era of the birth of the Saviour and the des- 
truction of the Temple of Jerusalem by Titus; and gave rise, from being 
thereafter mixed up with the Mcient superstitions of India, to the incon- 
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gruous system at present followed under the names of Buddha, Saka, Saliva- 
hana, Gaudma, Xaca, and Fo. 

The paper which was laid by me before the Edinburgh Antiquarian Society, 
it is proper to observe, was written previous to the publication of Mr. O’Brien's 
book and the work of Major Moor, and, consequently, at the time of my 
examination of the Brechin tower, and the reading of that paper to the 
Society, I had no knowledge 4|f such works being in existence. 

Your obedient servant, 

London^ July Tthy 1834. R. Tytler, M.D. 

“ THOUGH YEARS HAVE PAST/’* 

BY BABOO KASJFKASAO GHOSH, OF CALCUTTA. 

Bf.nkath the beams of morning bright, 

Creation smiles around. 

And every being feels deliglit 
With wreaths of bright hopes crowned ; 

But they no joy to me impart — 

They liave no charm for me ; 

Though years have past, my lonely heart 
Still fondly turns to tliee. 

Cool breeze.s fan my burning brow. 

And strive to charm the sense 

With grateful odours, which they now 
From blooming flowers dispense. 

But what can cool the flres, whicli dart 
From sorrow’s flames, in me ? 

Though years have past, my lonely heart 
Still fondly turns to thee. 

When lone I view the silver beams 
Of Chandra fair and bright, 

And gaze upon the stars, whose gleams 
Once brought me such delight — 

How from my eyes the tear-drops start, 

And flow incessantly ! 

Though years have past, my lonely heart 
Still fondly tunis to thee. 

Although I mingle with mankind. 

And glad and gay appear. 

Yet can my heart no solace find 
When, sweet one, thoii’rt not near. 

The shape of joy doth soon depart. 

And soiTOw chastens me; 

Though years have past, my lonely heart 
Still fondly turns to thee. 

To think of thee ’tis sadly sweet, 

’Tis pain so mixed with joy; 

1 would not for one moment fleet 
Give up the strange alloy. 

Even as thou wert, so now thou art. 

Though dead, beloved by me ; 

Though years have past, my lonely heart 
Still fondly turns to thee. 

* From iho Gazette- 
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£LL£N.— A TALE OF OTHER DAYS. 

Deuohtedly did Ellen Rayner quit the quiet village in which she had spent 
her early years for a visit to Bath, at that time — 6fty years ago — a place of 
great fashion and importance. Ellen had been left to the care of an aunt> an 
almost unpbrtioned orphan. Education was do|^ so elaborate or so expensive 
a process in those days as at the present era of fashionable acquirements, but 
that of Ellen had not been neglected; she sang her wood-notes wild to the 
accompaniment of an old harpsichord, the spinnett being already out of date ; 
she read Telemachus in the original, and was an adept in the most esteemed 
modes of stitchery. The library at Ashleigh was not very extensive, but it 
contained a sufficient number of volumes filled with stirring portraitures of the 
great world to render Ellen anxious to mingle in some of the busy scenes of 
life. Her aunt, Mrs. Henley, had, in the earlier part of her existence, mixed 
a good deal in society, and her reminiscences still further excited the ardent 
mind of a young girl, who, not unambitious, fancied that she had only to see 
and to be seen, to be placed in the path of fortune, the road which leads to 
distinction. The rural seat beneath the alders, the sylvan view, the strip of 
common dotted with sheep, and watered by a shallow brook, with the green 
sloping hill in the background, seemed tame, dull, and unprofitable to one who 
desired to gaze upon the majestic architecture of cities, or the lavish magnifi- 
cence of nature in lands more blessed than her own. Ellen, though of a 
cheerful disposition, often felt inclined to quarrel with the destiny which 
chained her down to an obscure nook, wholly devoid of interest, and which 
caused her to waste her bloom and beauty amid a circle composed of unrefined 
persons, totally incapable of entering into her feelings or of sympathizing in 
any of her pleasures. There seemed to be little chance of the arrival of visitors 
in so secluded a spot, and she became almost impatient under the idea of being 
condemned, during her whole life, to associations with no better companions 
than the fox-hunting squire and the gouty parson. 

Mrs. Henley saw her niece vegetate in obscurity with truly maternal regret ; 
she felt no small degree of anxiety concerning her establishment in life, and 
had long indulged a wish to send her to try her fortune in the grand mart of 
female beauty, that delightful resort of the rich and the gay, whence so many 
iindowered spinsters had emerged wealthy brides, and where the pump-rooms 
and the public walks each day witnessed the triumphs of radiant eyes. Ellen’s 
speculations were not so wholly matrimonial ; at least it never occurred to her 
that, in wishing to see the world, and in dreaming of conquests, she was vir- 
tually desirous to seek for a husband ; she would have shrunk from that idea as 
indelicate, and satisfied herself that she thought of nothing but an amusing 
variation of the monotonous course of her life. 

At length, an opportunity offered itself for a visit to Bath ; preparations 
were soon made for her departure ; she flew to the seat under the alders, to 
the hazel copse, the church-yard, and the vicar’s garden, haunts of her child- 
hood, to take one look, which she internally hoped might be the last ; her 
aunt, she trusted, would rejoin her in some more congenial sphere ; and thus, 
enchanted with the prospect before her, and loathing all that she left behind, 
she departed from her native village. 

Bath did not disappoint the young debutante* st expectations ; it seemed, and 
indeed it was, at that time, a most delightful abode. Society was placed upon 
the easiest footing iinaginablc ; the greal^ threw aside their stateliness, and 
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mingled freely with persons who were far beneath them in rank and fortune ; 
the public amusements were within the reach of all the visitors, and perhaps 
the only drawback was the facility offered to adventurers to intrude themselves 
u|)on the unclesigning. Ellen Ruyncr did not appear to be a mark for any one 
of those chevaliers d^industne who, at all times, have found in Bath so ample a 
field for their exploits ; her fortune did not exceed a few hundred pounds, and 
her friegds made no secret of the narrow state of her finances. She, there- 
fore, entertained no fears, upon making her first appearance at the rooms, of 
being sought by a partner from interested motives, and gave herself up to the 
pleasures of the hour, without the slightest apprehension of future evils. Her 
partner was a stranger ; all the heau vionde was strange to her ; she was struck 
with his military appearance, and thought her own consccpience increased in 
conversing with an officer lately arrived from India. Captain Shaw was high 
in the favour of a native prince, and had come over to England to ncgociate 
with the Court of Directors on a matter of great importance. He wore a pink 
diamond upon his finger, of inestimable value ; the lid of his snuff* box was 
formed of emeralds, and his person glittered with gold chains and jewels. No 
wonder that Ellen w'as dazzled, especially as he talked of the pomps and splen* 
doLirs of the East, and the queenlike grandeur which surrounded those ladies 
who made it their temporary home. Captain Shaw was handsome in his per- 
son, and extremely plausible in his manners; his inexperienced companion 
could have listened to him for ever, and those who had seen more of the 
world were satisfied to allow him to engross their young charge. 

How beautiful was the night on which Ellen first imbibed the honied draught 
of adulation ! Few, if any, now living can remember the lower rooms at 
Bath as they existed fifty years ago. At that time, the South Parade, of 
which they occupied an opposite corner, was a noble pile of building, justly 
esteemed for its architectural magnificence, though now presenting a melan- 
choly picture of desolation and decay. The windows of the ball-room over- 
looked a cheerful tract of country, fields and gardens bounded by the shining 
Avon and backed by the rising grounds of Claverton and Whitcombe. The 
moon fell brightly on the scene, frosting with silver all the fruit-tree tops, and 
exhibiting in all their grandeur the richly-decorated fronts of the adjacent 
buildings. Ellen’s eyes drank in delighted a prospect so congenial to her pre- 
viously formed ideas of the beauty and splendour of the world beyond her 
native village ; her ears were not less fascinated as she listened to the talc of 
other scenes still more gloriously splendid, and the awakened hope that she 
might, at no distant period, visit these enchanting regions, tilled her heart with 

joy- 

Captain Shaw’s attentions lasted longer than the evening of the ball ; in the 
promenade, at the breakfast, at Spring Gardens, the library, and the toy-shop, 
he was Miss Raynor’s constant attendant, and she was never weary of hearing 
the details of his adventures in foreign lands, and of those chivalric actions, 
which led to his advancement at the court of his patron. Nor was Ellen the 
only person who thought highly of the Indian officer ; the gay butterflies of 
the place looked with great respect upon a man who had seen service in Eastern 
climes, and an old veteran, who had retired from the toils of office, found him 
so conversant with places and persons belonging to a part of the world then 
very little known, that he pronounced him to be fully entitled to the confidence 
of the community. Ellen’s letters to Ashleigh overflowed with descriptions of 
the wealth and grandeur of the East, as she had heard them detailed by her 
lover, for such he had now declarell himself to be. A dozen yards of silver 
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muslin were ilespatched as a present to the recluse, who, though she could 
have no opportunity of wearing such a piece of preposterous finery, might 
cherish it as a sample of the splendour which awaited her happy niece. Mrs. 
Henley, dazzled and delighted, gave a joyful consent to the marriage. Ellen’s 
little fortune was withdrawn from its securities, and after a month of felicity, 
in which the good aunt joined the circle at Bath, the new-married couple 
repaired to Jjondon, whence they were to embark for Calcutta. « 

Ellen had gained her wish ; the world, which she had so ardently panted to 
enter, lay open before her ; she was about to visit new scenes, to be introduced 
to new circles, to be actively engaged in the busy drama of life, and to enact a 
part which she flattered herself would lead to honour and distinction. Full of 
youthful confidence, and warmly attached to her husband, no misgiving arose 
in her mind, no dread of entrusting herself to the care and guidance of a person 
whom she had known for so short a period; his roving disposition had rather 
an advantage, since it secured for her the foreign travel which, in the enthu- 
siasm of her spirit, she was willing to undertake. 

The voyage, though tedious, was not attended by danger, but it served to 
shew poor Ellen that she had trusted too implicitly to professions. Captain 
Shaw’s time and attentions were engrossed by two ladies, the wife and sister of 
a civilian of rank proceeding to join their relative in Calcutta. Mrs. and Miss 
Woodward were gay imperious women, accustomed to the devotion of their 
male acquaintance, and very ready to exact the homage of those who appeared 
to be of sufficient consequence to do them credit. Captain Shaw was the only 
passenger on board whom they deemed worthy of their notice, and his vanity 
was not proof against the flattery conveyed by this preference. 

Ellen felt the neglect, to which she was speedily consigned, very keenly. 
Alas ! this was not the picture which her fancy had so vividly painted in her 
solitary wanderings under the alders of Ashleigh ; these were not the expecta- 
tions raised by the tender attentions lavished upon her at Bath. The mildest 
complaint produced a stern rebuke ; afraid of oflending, and striving to per- 
suade herself that she was unreasonable in wishing to be the exclusive object 
of her husband’s care, the unhappy wife spent her time in contrasting hopes 
with realities, and in sighing over the illusions which she had so long and so 
fondly cherished. A cipher in the midst of a gay circle, she was overlooked 
and disregarded by her present associates ; her beauty rendered her an object 
of dislike to her female companions, who, though fine women, were destitute 
of her pretensions to softness and grace, and though there were men on board 
who would willingly have consoled her for the neglect of her husband, they 
were soon repulsed by her dignified rejection of their gallantries. 

Long before the voyage was at an end, Ellen arrived at the painful con- 
clusion that her hand had been sought merely for the indulgence of a transient 
fancy, that she had given her whole soul to a heartless being, incapable of 
feeling or of understanding true affection, and that she had quitted her home 
to follow the fortunes of a man who, now that he had gratified a passing 
impulse, regarded her as an incumbrance. The disposition and manners of 
Miss Woodward were evidently more to his taste ; he was continually making 
disparaging comparisons, and the half-in-jest and half-in-earnest declaration, 
^at marriages contracted in England were not considered binding on the 
Indian side of the Cape, coupled with the extraordinary encouragement given 
‘ to bis attentions, filled Ellen’s heart with alarm. Every day, the unblushing 
acknowledgment of some profligate sentiment gave her a painful insight into 
the depravity of the world; she became a prey to distracting 
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vain lamentations after that tranquil abode which she had so easily aban- 
doned. 

Upon her arrival in Calcutta, her situation was not at all mended. The 
party proceeded to the house of Mr. Woodward, who received them with the 
warmest hospitality, but who, engrossed by the duties of his office, left the 
domestic arrangements entirely to his wife. The ladies, paramount in their 
own abode, found no difficulty in excluding poor Ellen from their parties ; 
upon soVne pretence or other, she was always kept in the background ; she 
had no opportunity of making a friend, or even an acquaintance ; and if such 
had been allowed, so long as her husband sanctioned the conduct of her enter- 
tainers, how could she complain ? She was unwilling to sow family dissen- 
sion, by unburthening her mind to Mr. Woodward, and as yet she had not 
obtained sufficient enlightenment upon the villainy of mankind, and the charac- 
ters of her associates, to suspect the whole truth. There were occasional 
returns of tenderness on the part of Captain Shaw, which revived her fondest 
hopes, and she was too inexperienced to be wholly overcome by the manifes- 
tations of a desire to be rid of an inconvenient engagement, which might have 
operated as a warning to a less trusting heart. She heard with much joy of 
preparations for a journey into the interior, whither the now dreaded Miss 
Woodward would not accompany them. She was not daunted by the idea of 
hardship, nor did her disappointment of the pleasures promised in Calcutta 
prevent her from cherishing vivid expectations of the amiisetuent and gratifi- 
cation to be derived from the splendours and novelties of a native court. She 
was going to enter those spirit-stirring scenes, whose descriptions had so 
inflamed her imagination in the ball-room at Bath, and she flattered herself that 
her husband, once removed from the fascinating influence of his new friend’s 
society, would be again all that he had been during the fleeting period of her 
happiness. 

Under this impression, she embarked on board a handsomely fitted up boat, 
and commenced her voyage full of the exhilarating confidence of a youthful 
heart. The splendid landscapes, which opened themselves before her as she 
ascended the Ganges, absorbed her whole attention ; the novelty of the 
scenes, presented on every side, filled her mind with delight. Shaw, though 
deeply engaged amidst books and papers, was not unkind or inattentive, and 
her only regret was caused by the exchange of the servants, who had embarked 
with them from Calcutta, for new ones. The loss of the ayah, who spoke 
English very tolerably, and seemed exceedingly attached to her, she felt 
severely ; she was disappointed in the estimate she had formed of her charac- 
ter, for she was told that the woman had run away from an unwillingness to 
fulfil an engagement which took her farther from her own home than she liked 
to go. Shaw very much discouraged his wife’s attempts at learning the lan- 
guage of the country, and poor Ellen was thus rendered entirely dependent 
upon him, and unable to communicate with the natives, excepting through his 
interpretership. But, notwithstanding these drawbacks, the voyage was as full 
of wonders and fascination as a fairy tale. The strange birds, the lustrous 
flowers, the stately elephant fanning off the flies with a newly gathered branch, 
as he stood under the canopy of some patriarchal tree ; the camel, wailing by 
the side of a well ; the picturesque beauty of a pagoda, sequestered amid 
groves; the florid grandeur of a native city, and the gay groupes of the ghauts, 
quite as vivid but infinitely more graceful than any thing she had seen painted ^ 
upon foreign china, afforded her almost rapturous sensations of pleasure. She' 
kept a diary to send to England, and anticipated the delightful gratification, at 
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some future period, she scarcely cared how distant, of relating to a wondering 
circle the astonishing sights she had seen. Though she knew that her husband 
had visited this bright and beautiful land before, she could not help being 
amazed to find it so familiar to him, and her respect for his talents increased 
almost to veneration as she noted the ease and facility with which he con- 
ducted her through the strange and complicated scene. There was too much 
to excite and interest her mind for her to feel any desire to enlarge the domes- 
tic circle ; her husband listened and replied to her remarks ; he sccme*d grati- 
fied by the intense delight which she expressed, and his manner became every 
day more kind and cordial, more like what it had been in the period of court- 
ship, and during the first weeks of marriage. All the apprehensions she had 
entertained, her fears that his afiections had been alienated by the superior 
attractions of Miss Woodward, were hushed, and she gave herself up to the 
blissful sensations of the hour, the exquisite pleasure which is bestowed by 
foreign travel in the companionship of those we love. 

The voj’age was prosperous, and not too tedious to destroy the charm of 
novelty. Ellen, notwithstanding the experience it gave, was scarcely pre- 
pared for the splendour which greeted her upon her arrival at the court of the 
nuwab vizier, at Lucknow. She was conveyed in a superb palanquin to a resi- 
dence, which reminded her of the palaces in the Arahian Nighti, A suite of 
several apartments was appropriated to her use, and she thought she never 
should be tired of admiring her new abode, or of the luxurious mode of life, 
which it promised. It looked into a spacious garden, somewhat formal it is 
true, but gleaming with gem-like birds and flowers ; a fountain played in the 
centre of the parterre opposite to her windows ; one or two graceful cypresses 
grew beside it, and beyond, amidst a flush of bloom, appeared the rich fretted 
tracery of a cloistered colonnade, surmounted by a cupola’d building of great 
beauty, whose pinnacles and minars shot far above tlic foliage of the tallest 
trees. The other two sides of the quadrangle were not less splendidly 
adorned, and the picturesque effect of the whole left nothing to be wished. 

Several days were delightfully occupied in making arrangements suited to 
European taste and accommodation. Ellen was not, however, anxious to 
surround herself entirely with accustomed things, she entered readily into 
such native habits as were not entirely opposed to her own ; did not insist 
upon a superabundance of chairs and tables ; and, in short, conformed so cheer* 
fully to the ways of the place, that Shaw laughingly told her she was half an 
Asiatic, and quite qualified to enact the part of an Indian princess. There 
was something in the tone of this remark which wakened a painful feeling in 
Ellen’s mind. Though dazzled and delighted with all she had seen, she had 
not forgotten her own home ; the expectation of returning to it had constituted 
half the charm of her late adventures, and, while fearful of appearing ungra- 
cious by rejecting the implied compliment, she was unwilling that Shaw should 
infer that she was content with the prospect of spending her whole life in India. 
After this, she observed that, whenever she spoke with reference to the manner 
in which they should live upon their return to England, her husband listened 
to her, but replied not. This silence appeared somewhat ominous, and the 
sathfiiction he always expressed, when she adopted any of the customs of the 
country, gave her an instinctive dread. While earnestly striving to please 
him, she anxiously desired that he should not misunderstand her motives, 
and felt hurt, and even alarmed, by the vexation, not unmixed with anger, 
which he expressed, when she told him that a sojourn of a few years would 
satisfy her curiosity, and that England would always retain the first place in her 
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ftil^ctions. Elleii was the more desirous to make this appear, in consequence 
of some hints which Shaw had previously dropped, and which seemed to make 
a distinction between their destinies: the apprehensions which these careless 
speeches had excited were vague and undefined, hut they were nevertheless 
strong, and not to be banished ; they disturbed her confidence in her husband, 
and filled her with doubt and alarm. 

Even, without these sources of uneasiness, the lessons which experience 
began to teach were far from agreeable. The prospects from the windows of 
her residence began to pall upon the eye. Her husband was often absent, and 
ihe want of congenial society was severely felt. Without books or other 
auxiliaries, Ellen could make very little progress in Ilindoostanee. She found 
constant employment at her needle irksome, and the ennui consequent upon 
idleness still more so; she had no opportunity of discovering how many Euro- 
peans besides themselves were entertained at the nawab’s court; she had only 
,seen one, and she gathered that the rest were inimical to her husband’s inte- 
rests, and that he was manoeuvring to procure their dismissal. The man, 
whom Shaw introduced, proved to be a coarse, vulgar-minded adventurer, of 
the lowest class; his manners were presuming and offensive, and the conversa- 
tions which passed between him and her husband, not only destroyed the res- 
pect which Imd lately been elicited by his conduct upon the river, but created 
the strongest sensations of surprise and disgust. She was amazed that she 
ever could have been deceived by the plausibility assumed at Bath. Now that 
the thin disguise was thrown aside, it seemed incredible that it could have 
veiled such unhlushing effrontery ; the few lingering remains of tenderness 
fled, and Ellen, with anguish of heart, felt that the performance of her duty 
towards a man whom she both feared and despised, would be a very painful 
task. His associate was still more hateful to her. This person scarcely 
attempted to conceal his designs ; he evidently intended to supplant her hus- 
band in her affections ; his admiration was open and avowed, and when Ellen 
complained of the insults she received, Shaw sternly told her to beware of 
offending bis best friend, and seizing every occasion to own the most profligate 
sentiments, the unhappy girl perceived that she must depend upon herself 
alone for protection against a libertine. 

It would almost seem impossible to increase the misery of such a situation. 
How little had poor Ellen calculated upon the danger of entrusting her happi- 
ness to a stranger, upon the wretchedness which might await lier in a foreign 
country ! She had been told how highly women were prized in India ; wbat 
objects of adoration they were to the other sex ; but it had never occurred to 
her that, to be cut off from feminine intercourse, to be thrown entirely into 
the society of men, or to mingle only with women depraved and deteriorated 
by constant association with male companions, would be one of the greatest 
miseries a refined and delicate mind could endure. She discovered to her cost 
that she had entertained too high an opinion of the “ superior sex that she 
had taken them at their own valuation, and had most unjustly estimated the 
female character, as it exists pure and unadulterated, by the pernicious in- 
fluence of unprincipled and profligate companions. It is said that women, 
accustomed to the almost exclusive society of men, learn to despise their own 
sex ; but this is only true with regard to the weak, the vain, and the licentious. 
Those who have sustained the dangerous ordeal, unspoiled by flattery, and 
unsubdued by the importunities which are but too often addressed to the 
most virtuous and unsuspecting, learn to appreciate the value of friends, 
to whon^'they can be affectionate, candid, and unreserved, without danger of 
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being misconstrued or insulted. Ellen actually languished for female society, 
such as she had been accustomed to mingle with at home, not the Mrs. and 
Miss Woodwards, who thought of nothing but admiration and conquest, and 
who would use their influence over their male companions only to incite them 
to evil. There was nothing she so earnestly desired as to take counsel of some 
judicious female friend, and the most bitter tears she had yet shed flowed at 
reflecting upon the impossibility of obtaining so great a consolation. 

Time passed on, unmarked by any particular events. Shaw daily became 
more abstracted and estranged ; he had never made his wife acquainted with 
the precise nature of his position in India, and he was now less communica- 
tive than ever. Ellen never passed the precincts of the garden, and was re- 
conciled to this seclusion by the assurance that she would incur the contempt 
of the people of the country if she should appear in public ; her life became 
beyond measure dreary and monotonous, and she began to feel that restless 
desire for change of any kind, which the unhappy find it so difficult to resist. 
Wretched as her circumstances were, she soon discovered that they might be 
infinitely worse. Whatever were the objects which Shaw had pursued, since 
his residence at Lucknow, they had been accomplished ; he and his colleague, 
Saunderson, remained masters of the field. Announcing his triumph, with an 
air of exultation, and casting an inexplicable look upon his wife, he left the 
room. 

He never returned again. Ellen had been in the habit of receiving presents 
from the prince to whose court her husband was attached, and the contents of 
the trays, which were laid at her feet, had excited her youthful curiosity. She 
had been wont to amuse herself with examining every new article, whether 
fruit, vegetable, or flower; but this feeling had passed away, and she was some- 
what surprised by a larger attendance of servants, and a richer display of gifls 
on the morning after the day in which her husband had unaccountably absented 
himself. She did not, however, attach much importance to this circumstance, 
and the hope that Shaw, of whose movements she could learn nothing from 
the servants, would come back and explain why he had left her in so much 
incertitude and suspense, was only crushed by a letter from Saunderson. In 
this fatal billet, she was informed that her husband, despairing of getting rid 
of her in any other way, had sold her to the nawab, and that she had no 
alternative but to fly with him or to remain a prisoner for life, subjected to the 
most degrading species of slavery. 

The first impulse of Ellen’s heart was an indignant disbelief of so monstrous 
a calumny ; but, after a moment’s agonizing reflection, she found the corrobo- 
rating circumstances too strong to leave a doubt that she had been betrayed 
and abandoned. Tearing Saunderson’s letter into pieces, she returned it in a 
blank cover, determined to hold no communication with so base a wretch, and 
to trust to herself alone for deliverance from the evils which surrounded her. 

Night came, and with it those beautiful revelations which arc withheld in 
the blaze and glare of a tropic day. A flood of moonlight was flung upon the 
garden, silvering the spires and kiosks, and deepening the shadows of the 
cypress trees, paving the terraced veranda in front with glittering ingots, as it 
penetrated the marble trellices, and dallying with the waters of the fountain. 
Ellen gazed long and fixedly upon this delicious scene ; its tranquillity and 
loveliness could scarcely be surpassed ; all was fair and captivating to the eye, 
yet to the mind what a den of nameless horror ! Her thoughts flew back to 
the home of her youth ; to the alders, and the rivulet, the mossy banks, and 
winding alleys, which she had disdained; pang after pang shot throiigli her 
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heart, with the* keenness of arrows, as she recalled the freedom and serenity 
she bad so lightly quitted. 

While returning in idea to this humble and now beloved home, painting to 
herself the joy with which she should tread the turf once more, even though 
in want and beggary, her eye caught a turban and a glittering vest advancing 
from the opposite side of the quadrangle. Starting from her chair, she uttered 
one loqg loud scream, and fell in convulsions upon the floor. The mental 
agony, withheld and restrained until human nature could bear no more, now 
found vent ; she did not lose her senses, but, as if stretched upon the rack, 
and suffering the severest torture, she rent the air with her shrieks; exhaustion 
followed, and while incapacitated by mere weakness from the expression of 
her terror, the unhappy girl revolved the means by which she should escape a 
fate far worse than death. Self-destruction was always in her power ; but she 
contemplated it only as a last resort ; her situation appeared to be hopeless, 
but, with the demand for masculine fortitude, arose a determination to do and 
dare the utmost to extricate herself from her present misery. Death lay in 
her pathway under many shapes ; the climate, venomous reptiles, wild beasts, 
hunger and thirst ; each and all threatened to bring her to the grave long be* 
fore she could reach assistance ; but she determined to run every risk rather 
than remain in the power of a man who, having purchased, would look upon 
her as his lawful property. 

She had a drawing-box in her possession, and by staining her skin, and 
assuming the dress of one of her w'omen, she felt assured that she could steal 
out of the palace unquestioned; for the rest, she must trust to chance, hiding 
in the woods by day, and journeying by night, until she should either meet 
with aid, or sink under the pressure of hardship and fatigue. Wild and almost 
impracticable as she felt her scheme to be, the forlorn hope which it held out 
of deliverance supported her in this desperate emergence : feigning severer ill- 
ness than she really suffered, she revolved her plans over and over again> 
endeavouring to fortify her mind against the worst, and cherishing with melan- 
choly fondness the faint expectation that she should survive to peace if not to 
happiness in England. 

The heart which, in former days, had panted so wildly for adventure; the 
vivid fancy, which had painted toil and danger as things to be courted and 
braved, now, wounded and weary, though nerved to the utmost, found itself 
scarcely equal to struggle against the evils of its fate. The prospect of perish- 
ing miserably, in an attempt to make her way through an unknown and diffi- 
cult country, was appalling. Europeans required a thousand facilities and 
conveniencies, which it would be quite impossible for her to command. Con- 
cealment must be her first object ; she had too little acquaintance with the 
manners and language of the natives to hope to pass undetected, should she 
come ill contact with them ; and in avoiding the habitations of man, it seemed 
scarcely possible that she could support herself through the horrors of her 
pilgrimage. But she had only the choice of evils; death, in its worst form, 
seemed infinitely preferable to the life she must be condemned to lead, were 
she to remain in the power of a man who exercised despotic sway throughout 
the territory, and her mind was made up to suffer any thing rather than this. 

The first gleam of hope, during a long and dreary season, shone out with a 
promise of deliverance upon Ellen’s pillow on the third mbrning after her bus- 
band’s abandonment. Upon waking from a restless slumber, her eye rested 
upon a well-known form. The ayah, whom Shaw had dismissed, stood by her 
bedside; and with tears of joy she learned that the desertion had not 
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/voluntary. Siisfiectiiig ^onie evil dcaign against her mistress^ this faithful 
creature bad followed her to Lucknow, and now • presented herself at the 
iuomciit of her utmost need. Ellen had no hesitation in communicating her 
plans to this woman ; and giving herself up entirely to her guidance, she pre- 
pared with redoubled energy to take the step which would conduct her 
either to freedom or the grave. 

Escape seemed to be so utterly impossible, that no precautions were taken 
against it ; nothing was more easy than to dismiss the female attendants at an 
early hour. At midnight, with her hands, face, neck, and feet blackened, 
Ellen stood in a Uindoostanee dress in the veranda, taking a last look at the 
fountain, the cypress trees, the clustering oleanders, and those gorgeous pavi- 
lions, whence she had been so unwittingly the object of admiration of a man 
whose bare idea filled her with shuddering horror. 

How different had been her first sensations on surveying this beautiful re- 
treat ! how gladly did she turn away from a place which had once appeared 
like the entrance to paradise ! Drawing her veil over her face, she followed 
the ayah through several courts and gardens. In some of these, groupes of 
men were seated smoking, in others numerous recumbent forms were seen 
sleeping on the ground, but none questioned or interrupted the fugitives, and 
they reached a porter’s door in safety. An express camel was in waiting; both 
mounted, and before the sun was up in the morning, Ellen and her companion 
had arrived at a place of refuge on the opposite side of the Ganges. The ride 
had been dislocating, but it took them out of the reach of icninediate pursuit. 
Before sunset, they again set forward, but their conveyance was now some- 
what more commodious ; a rhut, or covered cart, drawn by bullocks, afforded 
room for both, and though suiTering considerable inconvenience from want of 
air, and from the uneasy position which she was obliged to assume, Ellen was 
but too happy in the prospect of final deliverance to heed these annoyances. 
During every mile of her journe}^, she felt more and more convinced that she 
never could have accomplished it without the assistance which had been so 
mercifully vouchsafed to her. Under these alleviating circumstances, she was 
seized with fever upon the road, and far from all European medical aid, 
incurred the danger of falling a sacrifice to the fatigue she had undergone. 
While stretched on a pallet, in a small chamber of a caravanserai, Ellen, as she 
feebly gazed around her, noted the strange features of the scene, anxioiu^ in 
the event of her survival, to retain the picture in her mind, and to dwel^R^n 
it with gratitude in that home, to which, in despite of her weakness, she still 
hoped she should return. The place was in a ruinous condition ; through a 
gap in the wall of the quadrangle, a view of the adjacent country was visible, 
but the prospect was often obscured by clouds of dust, torn up by the hot 
winds, which now began to blow with frightful vehemence. A monkey was 
sealed chattering on the broken door-post, while a vulture darted his keen eye 
through a hole in the roof, ready to descend whenever any thing that was eat- 
able was left unwatched or unguarded. So long as Ellen’s eye was upon the 
food which had been prepared for her, it was safe from the numerous marau- 
ders regarding it with wistful glances, but the instant her attention was 
diverted, it was gone : birds of prey (>crceive their opportunity in a moment, 
and the slightest relaxation of vigilance insures their success. Ellen thought 
upon the shy robins, which, after many experiments, she had lured to feed 
upon the crumbs at the breakfast-table, and smiled faintly as she contrasted 
those efforts with her present contest with the kites and crows. 
^I^otwithsianding the numerous disadvantages attendant upon her iituatioiit . 
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youth and a good constitution prevailed, and Ellen arose from the couch, 
which she had at one time expected would have been her last resting-place. 
Her faithful companion, perceiving she was not equal to the fatigue of a bul- 
lock-carriage, procured palanquins, in which the remainder of the journey was 
performed in safety. Upon her arrival in Calcutta, Ellen, unwilling to make 
herself known, lest she should fall into the power of her profligate husband, 
secluded herself in a small house, which her diligent attendant hired for her ; 
and here she began to ponder upon the means of getting back to England 
without making her name and circumstances public : rather a difficult achieve- 
ment before the trade was thrown open. 

While pondering over the chances of getting away in a French or Danish 
vessel, the ayah brought her intelligence of the intended marriage of her hus- 
band with Miss Woodward. It was to be celebrated at St. John’s Church, 
and the whole of the society at the presidency were invited to be present. 
Concealment would now have been criminal, and though Ellen could feel little 
surprise at this new proof of her husband’s villainy, it was her duty to prevent 
him from the commission of a crime, and to save Miss Woodward from a con- 
tract which could bring nothing but guilt and misery in its train. She had 
little time for hesitation, or for the organization of her plans ; the ceremony 
was to take place that very evening, and before she could reach the house of 
Mr. Woodward, the bride was upon her way to the church. It was with some 
difficulty that a common palanquin, with hired bearers, and unattended by 
liveried peons, could force a passage through the multitude of silver maces 
which were brandished in the churchyard. The ceremony had commenced, 
and Ellen, making her way along the crowded aisle, approached the altar, and 
looking her unworthy husband steadily in the face, forbade its farther pro- 
gress. Her pale checks, attenuated form, and the long white veil with which 
she was cnvelo[)cd, gave her an unearthly appearance. Shaw, for a moment, 
fancied that the grave had yielded up its dead; but his presence of mind 
returning, he denicil her claims upon him, and bade the clergyman proceed. 
His demands were, however, unattended to : the book was closed, and while 
some of the most influential persons gathered round the deserted wife, a 
discarded lover of Miss Woodward eagerly seized the opportunity to revenge 
himself upon his rival. After a few irritating words, the contending parties 
disappeared almost unnoticed through a side door into the churchyard. Pre- 
sently a cry was heard without ; surgical aid was called for, but before the 
wound could be examined, Shaw had breathed his last. The corpse was 
brought into the church; and the wedding guests, in consternation and dis- 
may, bent silently over the bleeding body of the late exulting bridegroom. 
Happily, there were females present, who could sympathize with Ellen’s dis- 
tress; they hastened to her assistance, and led her away: though perhaps one 
of her severest trials, it was her last. Shaw’s fate could not excite more than 
temporary regret ; his widow found herself freed from a state of miserable 
bondage ; he left sufficient property to place her ia easy circumstances, and 
she was still richer in experience. Many painful lessons had taught her that 
retirement affords the best chance of happiness to a woman. 

A long and tedious voyage rendered the thoughts of home still dearer : she 
flew back to the shades of Ashleigh, like a frightened dove ; and when quietly 
re-established in that peaceful retreat, she could almost fancy she had awaken- 
ed from a wild and troublous dream. The dusky form of the faithful ayah, 
who had accompanied her to England, and the sight of some splendid jewels, 
partly accumulated by Shaw, and partly presents to herself, served to assmp 
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her of the reality of her adventures. The diamonds and pearls, M'hich she 
brought from Lucknow, were carried away, unknown to herself, by her Indian 
friend, who had concealed them with the greatest care until the arrival of her 
mistress in England. They recalled painful circumstances, but they were also 
memorials of a siiccessftil struggle against cruelty and oppression. 

- Ellen, while lifting up her heart in fervent thankfulness for present security, 
was fond of dwelling on the past. As the moonlight slept upon the rustic 
landscape in front of her window, memory recalled the gorgeous illumination 
of an eastern night ; the garden, which she had contemplated under so many 
changes of feeling, arose before her in all its stately beauty ; fancy would again 
lend its magic aid, conjuring up the tall dark majesty of the cypresses, the 
warbling music of the glittering fountain, the golden glories of the babool 
trees, and the rich wreaths of the corinda, with the fantastic, yet splendid, 
architecture of the back-ground, turret, cupola, and minaret, shining like 
silver in the chastened light. This illusion, bright and vivid as the reality, 
was only chased away by some startling .sound, the hooting of an owl, or the 
harsh croak of the raven, bringing with it the old accustomed haunts, the soft 
green sward, the scattered elms, and the village church, with its iyy-mantled 
tower. 


ILLUSTRATION OF XENOPHON. 

To THE EuiTOll. 

Sir: I am surprised that an error, into which all the translators of Xeno- 
phon have fallen, has not been pointed out by Persian scholars, especially as 
the passage proves an identity between the ancient and modern languages of 
Persia. 

In the first book of the Cyropadia^ Xenophon introduces Cyrus as dis- 
tributing the dishes at table amongst his grandfather’s servants ; upon which 
Astyages says : 'S.ctKctily o«vo;^ow, ov ly^ f^eLxKrret *yoii 

give nothing to the Sacas, the cup-bearer, whom I very much honour.’ And 
then ensues a dialogue, in which ^*the Sacas” is frequently named as cup- 
bearer. This term, ** Sacas,” is by the translators of Xenophon supposed to 
be a proper name : some rendering it the Sacian,” as if the person had been 
a Scythian so called ; others, Rollin amongst the number,^ consider Sacas as 
the name of the individual himself. 

Now, every tyro in Persian knows that sakee, signifies * cup-bearer ;* 

that it is the name of the ofRce. It occurs constantly in Hafez, a class of 
whose odes is called the Sakee-Nameh. 

I am, &c. 

B. 


* *• Sacai!, <ich.'iiisou U’Astyaji'*-, 
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JOURNAL OF A TOUR FROM INDIA TO EUROPE, 
THROUGH EGYPT. 

Thk establishment of steam«vesscls from Bombay to Kossier, in the Red 
Sea, having obviated the chief difficulty of, and objection to, the route from 
India to Europe, by way of Egypt, I determined upon proceeding to England 
by this^way, instead of condemning myself to the monotonous tedium of a 
long voyage round the Cape of Good Hope. 

Having had every reason to be satisfied with the result of my expedition, I 
purpose throwing together, from my note-book, such information as may be 
useful to the future traveller, and tend still further to lessen the inconve- 
niences and expense to which he may be exposed. Much novelty cannot be 
expected upon a subject about which so many have already written, but as, in 
the course of my travelling, 1 diverged considerably from the accustomed 
track and visited part of a country rarely trodden by Europeans, I may per- 
haps without vanity hope to communicate something new, or at least not 
unacceptable. Besides, most books of tours arc far too general in their 
remarks to be of any great use to the actual traveller, who stands in need of 
information as to time, place, and expenses, more than dissertations on the 
character of the inhabitants and the nature of their government. This defect 
I shall endeavour to supply, giving him such practical knowledge as may 
smooth his path and enable him to get over the ground with ease and pleasure. 

The season of the year should, in the first place, be particularly attended 
to; few people would choose to be in Egypt during the suimncr months: 
any time after the commencement of October, however, will be found agree- 
able. If the traveller should not wish to make a very long stay in Egypt, or 
prosecute researches into antiquities, the most favourable time for his arrival 
is during the mouth of December. At that period, and until the end of 
February, no inconvenience is experienced from exposure to the mid-day sun. 
The time for arriving in Europe, whether he should proceed through Italy, or 
go direct to England, is also the most propitious. It is certainly one very 
great advantage of the Egyptian route, that the traveller has the benefit of 
renovating his shattered constitution by the cold of the lied Sea and Egypt 
before he arrives in Europe to enjoy the beauties of the succeeding spring. 
The time occupied in returning to England by this route exceeds, even under 
the most favourable circumstances, that taken up by the ordinary voyage round 
the Cape. In most cases, the traveller does not roach England under six 
months, especially if he proceed from Egypt to Italy, as quarantine is inevi- 
table in all Italian posts. The expense also is greater : but in return the 
>vorld is seen, and a person has the satisfaction of having some pleasure and 
profit for his money, instead of laying it out to vegetate like an animal 

cooped in a winged sen-girt citadel.” Besides, most persons during the 
period of their furlough, if furlough it be upon which the traveller is return- 
ing to England, are desirous of visiting the continent. Now all this may be 
done en route; and thus, on the whole, no more time be expended than if he 
had gone direct to England and set out to make a tour on the continent after- 
wards. I think it incumbent to mention this, as many objections have been 
raised to this route on account of the loss of time and consequent shortness of 
residence at home. The passage-money from Bombay to Kosseir, by the 
steamer, is 1,200 rupees: a large sum, considering the shortness of the dis- 
tance.* 

* The writer then gives some details of the stores, &c. requisite for the Egyptian Journey, which it is 
superfluous to repeat after tliose stated in our last No., p. 200. f' 
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Having despatched these few preliminaries, I proceed to my personal narra- 
tive, and beg to inform my worthy readers that 1 lel^ Bombay, on board the 
Conipanj|;*s steamer, early in the month of November, and, after a few days of 
fair wind and weather, arrived at Mocha, to which place only I had engaged 
my passage. The temperature, during this short voyage, was delightful, and 
had manifestly the happiest effects upon such of our passengers as had been 
long suffering from the tremendous heat of Bombay. Invigorated frames, 
renovated spirits, and hearty appetites, showed the advantage of proceeding 
at once into a colder climate. It was gratifying to behold, in so short a time* 
the change from the cadaverous, Calcutta-looking complexion (as the most 
worthy and witty Tiger has it) to the ruddy glow of health. The first appear- 
ance of Mocha is most prepossessing : the houses are all white, and seem as if 
built of stone. An air of cleanliness and neatness, not common in oriental 
towns, pervades it, and holds out inducements to the traveller to hasten on 
shore. This, however, is no such easy matter, as half a gale of wind blows 
almost always at this place, and renders landing dangerous. The morning is 
the only time a person can land without danger of a good ducking ; and it very 
frequently happens that the communication between the ships and the town is 
cut off for several days together. 

On landing, my expectations were woefully disappointed. The handsome 
stone houses turned out to be whitewashed mud, and the shady groves proved 
no more than a few miserable palm-trees. The town abounded with filth and 
pariah dogs, and the inhabitants were squalid, diseased, and insolent. Nor 
were my hopes alone damped, for I was completely drenched on landing, and 
then had to walk about a mile through the heavy sand to the fort. Upon 
reaching the principal gate, three guns were fired as a salute, which, in a mea- 
sure, reassured me, as I immediately looked upon myself as a greater man 
than before, and added a cubit to my stature. I gave myself up to the guidance 
of some people, who came out to meet me, and was forthwith conducted to 
the presence of the governor, or doulah. After groping about some narrow 
passages, I was pushed up a dirty staircase, and ushered into a small low room, 
at the extremity of which sat his excellency smoking. An ugly, stupid look- 
ing, jet black Abyssinian eunuch, with eyes half-shut and lips of vast expanse, 
then held the important office of chief of Mocha. He hud but lately arrived 
there, having been sent down to replace his predecessor, who had gone up to 
Senna to lose his head, himself ere long to follow in the same path ' Hound 
the room were hung various warlike weapons, chains, and instruments of 
punishment. He was attended by a dirty set of fellows, armed with pistols 
and swords. After making my salaam, I was invited to sit down by his side, 
and was served with coffee and a pipe, both the most detestable of their kind 1 
ever had in an eastern country. I fbund the creature of a most imperturbable 
stupidity: 1 could get nothing out of him. To every question I asked, the 
only answer was /yeA, lye/i, * good, good ;* and then, on his part, an inquiry 
as to the state of my health. He asked me at least a dozen times how I was, 
1 as often replying that I was quite well, and hoped he was the same. But not 
a whit of information could 1 drain from him; nor did he seem to regard in the 
least the explanation of my object in visiting Mocha and the interior of the 
country. I was obliged to give him up as a bad job, xmd take my leave, reserv- 
ing for another time my application to go up the country to Senna. I esta- 
blished myself with my servant in the caravanscry, which I took good care to 
see well cleaned^t first, and found myself not uncomfortably lodged Here 
the doulah senf^me a^very welcome present of fowls, fruit, vegetables, and 
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coffee, which at once convinced me lie was not so stupid a fellow as 1 had 
thought him. Having arranged for that most indis[)ensablc of things, the 
dinner^ I strolled out to view the |>lacc and astonish the natives. egre- 

giously had I mistaken the town when I saw it from the roads ! It and its 
inhabitants are worthy of each other. Situated in a desert, without a blade of 
vegetation except a few palm-trees, and with nothing but brackish water to 
drink, what at first appeared to me so pretty, now seemed the most miserable 
of towns. The market is ill-supplied with bad vegetables and lean fowls ; and 
the better sort of the population send several miles into the interior for their 
daily supply of water. The people are in the most abject state of wretched- 
ness, and are marvellously afflicted with cutaneous disorders. Diseases of the 
eye seem nearly universal among the lower class. This, no doubt, arises, in 
a great degree, from the sand of the desert : but want of water and insufficient 
or unwholesome food must, I conceive, greptly contribute to them. Their 
miserable plight, however, does not render them abject, if I may judge from 
my own experience ; for I never met with a more insolent race of creatures. 
In my w'anderings beyond the walls of the town, I was so insulted by men and; 
dogs, that I was glad to make the best of my way back to my quarters. In the 
town itself there is nothing whatever w’orthy of notice, in the way of public 
buildings. The staple trade of the place, as is well known, is coffee and gums, 
both of which are brought a long distance from the interior. But it is a curious 
fact, that in no place in the East shall a traveller drink such bad coffee as at 
Mocha, a town so celebrated for the best. The people here drink the husk of 
the coffee roasted, and not the berry itself; and poor beverage indeed it is. 
The trade in it, however, is large, and the arrival of a fresh caravan from 
the interior, or the touching of a ship to take in cargo, creates a great bustle 
in the town, and gives almost the only signs of life to be witnessed in this habi- 
tation of dreariness and misery. By far the greater part of the Mocha coffee 
finds its way into Egypt and Turkey, a considerable quantity into Persia, some 
to Bombay, and a very little indeed into England or any of the western coun- 
tries of Europe. As to the stuff sold in London under the denomination of 
Mocha coffee, people may judge of its genuineness when I inform them that it is 
offered for sale at little more than the prime cost of the coffee at Mocha ; thus 
putting aside all duties, freight, profit, and an infinity of other expenses. 
Good Mocha coffee, like Constantia wine, fine teas, and some other produc- 
tions, must always be dear, because the supply is limited. Mocha carries on 
a considerable trade with the other parts of the Red Sea in grain, gums, drugs, 
and fruits, by means of native vessels called dhows. These are constructed 
very narrow at the bow, and broad in the stern, .and rigged with two immense 
latteen- sails. Some of them are very large, running to 500 and 600 tons bur- 
den. They never venture very far out to sen, and they come to an anchor 
every night in-shore. A passage in one of them may be conceived, therefore, 
a rather tedious affair. The pilgrims to Mecca, from various parts of India 
and from the shores of the Red Sea, sail in these vessels. To Europeans, the 
filth and habits of these religious knights-errant are disgusting in the extreme, 
and cause more disquietude than the unseaworthiness of the craft and the 
tediousness of the voyage. To a person desirou.s, however, of visiting the 
different places on the borders of the Red Sea, they offer the only means of 
conveyance, as European ships seldom if ever navigate that sea. Of these 
vessels, the roadstead of Mocha was full during the time I was there, and I 
afterwards, as shall be seen, took a passage in one of them for Judda. 

Asiat. Jour. N,S. V ol. 1 4. N o. 55. 2 L 
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From the description I have given, it may easily be supposed that I was 
soon tired oF Mocha. I found no society, and little nmuseraent. My sole 
occupa|||[i, during the few days I remained there, was sauntering through the 
market/and inquiring the prices of articles I had no intention of buying, watch- 
ing the arrival and departure of dhows, and sipping bad cofTcc. I therefore 
sent my servant to urge on my application to the governor for leave to proceed 
to Senna the first opportunity. Having obtained from him assurances pf a safe 
conduct, and an order for any assistance of which I might stand in need, I 
waited upon him to return thanks and take leave. 1 found him, as before, 
imperturbably stupid, despite his presents and his assurances of protection ; so 
I made him an offering of some Europe gunpowder and a pair of pocket pis- 
tols, and bade God bless him. The following morning I started, with my ser- 
vant and a small party of Arab merchants, for Senna. 

I purchased a mule for myself, and my servant hired a camel of one of the 
merchants with whom we travelled. I engaged two more camels for the trans- 
port of my small tent, bed, and the few necessaries I took with me, determined, 
as much as possible, to fare as the others did. 

During the first day’s march, the country was desert and uninteresting, but 
gradually improved as we proceeded farther inward. The road is very bad all 
the way, so much so, that I was often obliged to dismount and perform a great 
part of the day’s journey on foot. The whole of the country between Mocha 
and Senna is very hilly and irregular. Between the disjointed hills lie fertile 
and agreeable vallies, in which the coffee and gnm trees grow*. Cornelian and 
other precious stones are also found in these mountains; some specimens of 
which were brought to me at places where we stopped. We set off* early every 
morning, and halted at night-fall, either at a caravansery or at some conve- 
nient place where I could pitch my tent. During the da 3 % we stopped to eat 
and refresh for about an hour. Barring the fatigue and some small privation, 
I found the journey by no means unplea.sant. The people with me were kind 
and obliging, and we had no want of all necessary provisions. This part of the 
country is inhabited by Bedouins, who, however, are not a wandering tribe, 
but live in the hill-forts scattered over these mountains, and resembling the 
droogs of the ceded districts of India. Some of them arc very strong ; they 
have but one winding road up to them, and arc proof against any force the 
Imam (the title of the king of Senna) can bring against them. He has re- 
peatedly sent out his troops to attack these tribes, who do him a great injury 
by intercepting his caravans ; but, on their approach, the Bedouins retire from 
the vallies to the hill-forts and laugh them to scorn. They arc constantly 
employed in predatory excursions : their arms arc a broad-sword and a small 
round shield of about a foot in diameter. They do not curry a matchlock. 
Their dress is a cloth wrapped round the loins, reaching to the knees, and a 
short cloak over one shoulder. Altogether, their appearance puts one strongly 
in mind of the Highlanders. They are meagre and squalid in their form, and 
hot line men, like the Arabs in the vicinity of the Persian Gulf; though, at the 
same time, superior to the wretched beings seen at Mocha. They consist of 
numerous independent tribes, each under the command of a sheik or elder, to 
whose will they yield implicit obedience. Feuds are frequent between the 
dtfferent tribes ; and when a man belonging to one trib 4 ; has been killed by one 
of another— or, as they term it, blood is between them, — they sometimes con- 
tinue to wage war against each other until one be extinct. This is, however, 
rare, and i%only resorted to on very particular occasions. They are generally 
unyvilling to cowimence a war of extermination, and prefer settling their 
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diflerences by the diyal^ or price of blood- Jii»t before niy urrival, they had been 
more than usually troublesome, and had intercepted some eolfee caravans on 
their way to Mocha. There is nmch/lifrercncc in the dialects of tliq^tribcs, 
even in words representing the most familiar objects ; hence tiie great nlKber of 
words found in all Arabic dictionaries for the same thing. We snflercd no 
molestation from these people during our route : perhaps, because we 
offered t^o sufficient temptation, as we were not strong enough to have offered 
any effectual resistance had we been attacked. The weather, during our 
inarch, was delightful in the day time, but too cold at night to be agreeable. 

We arrived at Senna on the eleventh day. The town is situated in a fertile 
valley of about twelve or fifteen miles long by eight broad, beyond the great 
range of hills. It is extensive and well-built, with the iiouscs in the Persian 
style. The surrounding country is verdant and bcantifnl, iiaving numerous 
streams running through it ; but there is a deficiency of timber fit for building. 
On my arrival, 1 proceeded with the rest to the caravansery, and the following 
day, having in a great measure recovercil from the fatigue of the journey,- I 
arranged my outward man and waited on tlie king, lie received me in a large 
and splendid apartment, paved with marble. I found him a young man, with 
an air of hundiowmic about him, which put me completely at my ease. 1 was 
informed afterwards, indeed had opportunities enough of being witness to it, 
that he was very debauched, and a great drunkard, lie treated me with much 
kindness, expressed his pleasure at seeing me at his capital, made inejniries as 
to how I hud fared on the road, and immediately assigned me an apartment 
adjoining the [lalace, to live in, while at Senna, lie made many inquiries 
about different parts of Inilia where 1 had been stationed ; how I liked Arabia; 
what I thought of the people, c'vc. What seemed most to interest him was the 
state of the army in India. He was himself organizing a force on the Euro- 
pean plan, which occupied most of his time, and appeared to give him much 
pleasure. His troops were, however, sadly behind the sc[>oys in appearance 
and discipline. He assigned me a inehmauder, or conductor, to attend me 
while in the city ; and 1 was supplied by him with all sorts of provisions while 
1 remained. His jialaccs are riiuneroiis, and some elegant, being paved with 
marble and adorned with fountains, in the Persian style. The cold was so 
severe while I wa.s there, that water in a basin froze at night to nearly a solid 
lump of ice. Fruit is very abundant, and of many sorts ; grapes, nectarines, 
peaches, apples, pears, plums, and all of a fine tpiality. The natives all go 
armed. The amount of the population 1 could not ascertain with any such 
certitude as should aiilhorizc me to record it. Those who have travelled in 
eastern countries know the difficulty experienced in obtaining any correct 
notion of the number of inhabitauts in a town, from the absence of registers 
or official documents. The people, however, struck me as being well fed and 
happy, so far as 1 may be allowed to judge by their appearance in the streets. 

I went about in all quarters, perfectly secure, and have no reason to make any 
complaint of their behaviour towar/ls me. The markets are well supplied with 
meat, poultry, fruit, vegetables, and grain, and great activity was observable 
throughout the town on the starting of a caravan for Mocha. The Imniin in- 
vited me frequently to dine with him, upon which occasions he never failed to 
get at least hulf-druuk, principally with brandy. The entertainment consisted 
of a vast number of dishes, brought in one by one, to the amount of forty or 
fifty, and invariably concluded with a large mess of rice, iloasts, stews, 
pastry, curries, pilaws, hashes, and all manner of made dishes, for which I 
know no name, followed each other in abun<liince. ‘V These were Washed down 
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by a sweet Persian wine and raw brandy. After dinner, was an entertainment of 
mimics and dancirtg-boys, the latter of whom were of a character not to be 
mistak^. The good Imam laughed, taiked, and joked with most unkinglike 
familiarity, taking the most indecent liberties from time to time with the per- 
formers. From all I could learn (but this, I must confess, is but poor autho- 
rity, as I was obliged to obtain all my information through the medium of an 
interpreter), he was good and kind to his people, and generally beloveid* Per- 
sonally, I saw no instance of injustice or oppression during my stay. I suc- 
ceeded in making a pretty good collection of botanical specimens, and also 
procured a few other curiosities of the place, which were likely to be of general 
interest. I felt some regret as the time approached for my leaving a place 
where I had been treated with so much hospitality and kindness, and could 
without reluctance have remained there a longer period. 

Upon the subject of introducing the coffee-plant into India, I am not aware 
that I can offer any thing new. The examination of the soil and climate leads 
to no certain result as to the success of cultivation. The experiment has been 
tried and failed ; it may possibly answer in other parts of India, but I question 
much, even if the plants thrive, whether the coffee produced by them would 
be of equal excellence to that which grows in Yemen. 

Having arranged for my return to Mocha with a caravan, I took leave of the 
Imam, and packed up my small quantity of baggage. I travelled this time on 
camel-back, which I found far less fatiguing than a mule. Nothing of any inte- 
rest occurred during the journey back, which was performed in much less time 
than going. On re-arriving at Mocha, I immediately engaged a passage, on 
board a dhow, for Judda. I had a roomy cabin in the stern, which, had it 
been clean, would have been comfortable enough, but any thing so dirty as the 
whole of the vessel and the crew 1 never saw. Vermin swarmed in all quarters. 
I laid in the whole of my own provisions except water. We had a numerous 
crew, and a number of passengers proceeding to Mecca on pilgrimage, the 
filthiest set of vagabonds I ever met with. The voyage was most tedious ; we 
hardly ever were out of sight of land, and came in-shore to an anchor every 
night. I thought we never should have arrived at Judda. In the upper part 
of the Red Sea, from about 20° to 22° N., the north winds blow always, so 
that any progress made is by constant tacking. I was most heartily sick of the 
ship and my companions by the time we arrived at our destined port. 

I went on shore as soon as possible, meaning to remain only sufficient time 
at Judda to see the place, and get a passage over to Kosseir in another. native 
vessel. The town was full of bustle and confusion from the number of pil- 
grims going to and returning from Mecca, but in itself utterly destitute of any 
thing of interest. I found the people, too, swaggering and insolent. So, after 
two days’ stay, I set out for Kosseir. 

The appearance of the country here did not excite any favourable ideas, for 
nothing could be more dreary and barren. It is situated in the desert, and 
depends on Egypt for provisions. To the oorth and south is seen nothing but 
barren hills ; the town itself, being constructed of mud of the same colour, 
18 not discernible until you are close to it. There is, however, good anchor- 
age for small vessels, and very smooth landing. Kosseir is the great depot 
for grain coming from Egypt ; it is here shipped for Mocha, Judda, and all the 
other poi^ on the eastern side of the Red Sea, with which Kosseir carries on 
a very lafge trade. It is but a small place, composed properly of only those 
persons whose business in this trade of grain requires their constant residence 
here, but, from^tSe incesj^ant arrival and departure of caravans, and the nume- 
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tons dhows ill the harbour exporting and importing, it is all life and activity. 
The imports, compared with the exports, however, are a mere trifle. The 
grain and other produce of Egypt is brought over on camels, nea^y all of 
which return from Kosseir unladen. Dates, from Arabia, are, indeed, taken 
back in considerable quantities, being a favourite article of consumption among 
the Egyptians ; also coffee from Mocha, and piece-goods from Bombay. Nile 
water used for drinking among the better sort of people, all the water of the 
place being brackish. The town is protected by a fort, in a miserable state of 
dilapidation, with a few old pieces of French ordnance mounted upon it. Any 
thing in the way of decent accommodation in such a place, of course, cannot 
be expected. 1 put up in the caravansery, and forthwith waited upon the 
governor, whom I found to be a very civil old Turk. He invited me to dine 
with him, and told me 1 might have an opportunity of crossing the desert to 
Egypt in a day or two, with a large caravan that was returning. 1 therefore 
prepared myself for the march, by laying in a small stock of provisions and 
water sufficient for a five days’ march. All these were to be procured at a 
moderate rate in the bazaar. I spent the remainder of my time sauntering 
through the small town, which, despite its abandonment by nature, I found 
far from uninteresting, and sat all the evening in one of the public cofleo- 
houses, sipping excellent coffee and smoking. I found the people there uni- 
versally polite and obliging, and most ready to give me any information, 
through the medium of my interpreter, of which I stood in need. For each 
cup of coffee I paid five parahs or |d. The money in Ejypt is groosh and 
parahs ; forty parahs equal to one groosh, which last equals about 4d. Eng- 
lish ; and the dollar or crown generally exchanges for fifteen groosh. Altoge- 
ther, I passed my time, during my short stay, cheerfully enough. 

1 started, the second evening after my arrival, with a caravan of about 100 
camels, by far the greater part of which were unloaded. The whole of my 
own baggage, including tent and bed, was carried upon two camels ; 1 had 
another fur riding ; my servant had one to ride, and another for his baggage. 
We started in the evening, intending to make only a short march that night, 
in order to get clear of the town ; but we found the night so fine, and our- 
selves so fresh, that we doubled the distance, and arrived, at 10 p.m., at the 
second wells on the route, called Inglesy Wells, without suffering the slightest 
fatigue. Here we stopped to sleep, first taking off the burdens from the 
camels, and making them lie down in a circle. 1 did not pitch my tent, con- 
tenting myself with throwing my bed down on the sand, and rolling myself up 
in a cloak. During the night, a large Arc was kept up, round which the 
men of the caravan lay. The weather was bitter cold, with a strong wind 
blowing. The water of these wells is so brackish that it is not used ; the 
same remark applies to the first well on the route, which is indeed now nearly 
choked up. At five the following morning, we were again on the move, and 
continued our march till two in the afternoon, when wc stopped to refresh and 
feed. The road or track was good and hard all the way, so much so that o car- 
riage might be driven over a great part of it. No signs of vegetation were 
apparent. The road lies between two ranges of stony barren hills, and looks 
exactly like the dried bed of a river : course nearly due east. We set out 
again about four, and continued till nine in the evening, when we came-to for 
the night; weather still piercing cold. We met, in the afternoon, a caravan 
proceeding to Kosseir, iVom which wc procured some Nile water, and fresh 
vegetables, and cgg£ ^ wc started, as usual, .farly in the morn- 

ing, and, barring spai| t we in the' da^Sj^e, got on to the 
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principal wells of the desert, called Pasha's the halt-way house across. 

Here we found abundance of good water, and gave the camels to drink, and 
replenished our water-bags. The sun this day was very powerful; but it was 
not less cold at night. I pitched my tent here for the first time, and turned 
in early to have a long sleep, beginning to feel a little fatigued. Wc met a 
party of Bedouins here encamped; they offered no molestation whatever, nor 
did the}' appear shy : indeed, a.s to being attacked by them, we were far too 
strong and too well-armed to sud'er it. They seemed poor, lean, hall-starved 
creatures; all skin and bone, but with line, bright, iiulcpciulcnt eyes. The 
fourth day was much the same march, and on the fifth wc reached the great 
wells of Lugadeh, where the camels were again watered. IJcrc the hard |nirt 
of the desert ends, and the country opens into a vast .sandy plain, which it is 
very difficult to traverse on foot. This was a most fatiguing march ; the sun 
all day was oppressively hot, and I was completely tired. Wc .saw this day a 
few deer, which fled away as wc approached ; also numbers of wild pigeons. 
The sixth day wc entered the cultivated lauds of Egypt. The plicnomciion of 
the mirage is seen after leaving the wells of liiigadcli. The dcccjition is so 
complete, that, though previously aware of it, I should have hccu ready to 
believe implicitly in the existence of a lake. The caravan se|)ai:itcil here, the 
greater part proceeding to Kennc, while I went, with a few others, to Jaixor, 
where are the ruins of 'riiebes. Nothing can lui more marked than the lines 
of cultivation and desert ; a person may absolutely stand with one foot in each. 

On my arrival atLu.xor, I put up in the ruins of an old temple, pitching my 
tent at the same time close by, in order to have a cleaner place to sleep in, fur 
the Egyptians are a most abominably filthy people, and vermin abound in every 
quarter. The mountains of the Nile, a long range, at the foot of which the 
river runs, arc discovered when you arrive at the wells of Lugadeh; upon a 
nearer approach, they are found to be as barren and desolate as those whicli 
skirt the chief part of the route through the de.sert. But nothing can be more 
delightful, after days of uniform barrenness, than the first appearance of the 
green fields of Egypt ; they immediately made me forget all my fatigue and any 
trifling inconveniences (for, in fact, the pas.sage of the desert is a mere trifle) 
I endured cn route. The general aspect of the country reminds one strongly 
of India, though it i.s far more verdant. The water is retained by bundSf and 
let out into the fields hy nullahs, just in the same manner as there practised ; 
and the mode of raising water from the wells is the same. Wc marched 
through fields of chollum, growing most luxuriantly, which reminded me 
strongly of the ceded districts. In fact, until a person arrives at the Nile, 
"he will perceive no striking diflcrcncc between the two countries. The change 
of climate, however, during the winter season, cannot fail to make him know 
he is no longer in India. During the day it is warm, but never oppressively 
hot, and at night he is refreshed by a degree of cold which infuses each day 
a4ditional vigour into his frame. A more agreeable climate than Egypt, during 
the yvjiiter months, I can hardly conceive. ^ ^ / 

:^y^aving, as in duty bound, paid due reverence to fattier Nile, and proper 
Ipmage to the Turkish commandant of the place, 1 sc^^about exploring the 
ce||^«ted antiquities of Thebes, aqd trying to make newVdiscoyerieii tir 
^ this alreajj^ well*trodden grdiund. ^ 
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J\Tonopulies, — Salt — Opium . — Of one of these monopolies, there would, 
indeed, be nothing to complain, if it tended in any way to diminish the con- 
snmjitiqn of the article monopolized, for a drug more injurious to health, or 
more destructive of all the best interests of society, than opium, does not 
exist. That odious word, monopoly y might even become grateful to the ear, 
could it put a stop to the use of the abominable poison. But, is such the 
effect ? Quite the contrary ; for the Company arc interested in selling as much 
as possible, in order that money may How into their coffers. It has, then, a 
double evil: the more they lower the price, ami thus diminish the injurious 
tendency of monopol}', the greater evil do they inflict upon society, and tlius in- 
crease their burden of responsibility. 

The monopoly of salt is initjuitons in the extreme, and ought to be abolished 
without further consideration or delay. Jt keeps up the price of an article 
necessary to health in all countries, but especially so in India, and weighs par- 
ticularly heavy on the poor mart, whose sole subsistence is rice. I venture to 
say, that no tax presses so heavily on the pcoj)le of India as this — none whose 
abolition is more desirable, or would be hailed with greater satisfaction. With 
regard to that immensely-paid class, the salt-agents, they must be content to 
abide by the times, and seek consolation in some employment more conducive 
to the happiness of the natives and the honour of the Company. Other mono- 
polies of importation there are, which, as I understand they arc, or arc to be, 
abolished, I shall no further notice. 

Revenue from Temples . — The collection of a revenue from Hindu temples, 
where all manner of fraud, extortion, cruelty, and debauchery is practised, 
has been too much taken notice of in other places to require further comment; 
but the restoration of the buildings, and the funds for the support of women, 
W'hich (i.c. the buildings and monies) are attached to these temples, to their 
original pur[)osc, seems to me desirable. These w omen, now prostituted to 
the pampered appetites of the brahmins of the temple, were originally nuns, 
abiding in a part of the temple or building adjoining, upon funds set apart for 
their inaintcnancc from the produce of the lands of the temple. Here then 
did the unfortunate, the deserted, the orphan, probably (as we see in coun- 
tries nearer home) of good family, though destitute, seek an asylum, and find 

In them a refuRe from the worldly shocks, 

Wliieh stir and sting the soul with hope that woos, then mocks. 

So far, nothing more excellent or desirable: but the priests, in all countries 
the same wily class, prowling about seeking whom it may devour, perverted 
these good intentions, subdued the women to their unholy purposes, and 
appropriated fhe revenues to their own use. Now, if this be not rcinedh|d^ a 
fair opportunity is oficiNsd for economy, and for putting the money, so misep*^ 
plied, into the Compatiy’s treasury. But tliey make a revenue of the^systeih 
as Jit is, and take the^ enormities there practised uiuler their special protectipp. 

\ v - ^ ^ R. PA'TBltMOSteR. ‘.V' 
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TRANSACTIONS OF ASIATIC SOCIF/riES.* 


The mass of miscellaneous papers contained in the works cited at the 
foot of this page, may be accepted as proof that tlie industry of collectors 
of facts on Oriental topics, is in no degree suspended through the absence, 
on the part of the public, of that interest in their labours, which r^pwards 
and animates the diligence of writers. How much the notorious repug- 
nance of the nation towards Oriental reading is to be attributed to the 
|iubjects themselves, — ^how much to the mode in which they are usually 
^ti^ated, — and how much to the reprehensible indifference of readers, is a 
^^Uestion too invidious as well as difficult for us to discuss. But whilst this 
Irepugnance, whatever be its cause, exists, the great bulk of compositions 
on Oriental subjects must continue to find their way to the public eye 
through the medium of these periodical records, for authors of such works 
cannot be often expected to purchase a dim and transient reputation at the 
severe pecuniary responsibility of being their own publishers. 

Our notice of the collections before us must unavoidably be very super- 
ficial : we take them in the order in which they occur. The eighteenth 
volume of the Asiaiic Researches^ a work of high character, t consists 
exclusively of papers in the physical cl&ss, embracing the zoology, meteo- 
rology, mineralogy, and geology of Hindostan. This is the first time in 
which this class of papers has been published in a separate form from the 
literary Transactions of the society. By giving them a detached and 
separate existence, it has been thought that they would be more likely to 
attract the attention of the readers to whom they are chiefly addressed, or 
individuals engaged in scientific pursuits, than if they were associated with 
matters which are more especially addressed to literary men or to the gene- 
ral reader.” This is the reason assigned by the committee for the separate 
publication of these papers, some of which, we observe, have been waiting 
publication since the re-establishment of the Physical Committee in 1828. 

It is unnecessary for us to analyse all the papers, because analyses of most 
of them (as will be pointed out) have already appeared in this Journal. 

The first paper consists of General Observations on the Geology o f India, 
by Mr. Jas. Calder, forming an appropriate introductory dissertation upon 
this important, and till lately much- neglected, branch of physical Science. 
Of this dissertation, a copious epitome has appeared in this journal,^ com- 
prehending the substance of the paper. 


Ljiaper on the geology of a portion of Bundelkhand, Boghelkhand, and 
mnets of Sdgur and Jebelper, by Capt. James Franklin, follows, and 
Kp has been briefly analysed in our journal. § It is accompanied by 
H^aeal map and section, with barometrical heights. 

or TnoMH^oiMi of the Astetic Society of Bengal. Vol. XVI 1 1. Calcutta, 1S93. 
of Bengal, Vol. 11. Calcutta, 1833. 

AelaUc Sq^y of Great Britain and Iceland. Vol. 111. Part HI. Lon- 
are that thiawork iid 2 nei!^..to|i*piO(|g 9 ,red^ EUroMU^ tiili dUB- 
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The same remark may be applied to thfe followin^^ pnpers, namely, on 
the Trap formatjoii of the Sagar district, by Capt. S. Coulthard.* Re- 
marks on the Geology of Udayapiir, by Mr. Jas. Ilardic ;t On the Dia- 
mond mines of Panna, in Bundclkhund, by Capt. Franklin Observation^ 
on the Geology of the Malayan Peninsula, by Capt. Low ;§ On the Fer- 
tilizing Principles of the Inundations of the Ifughli, by Mr. If. Piddihg- 
ton;l| On the Tides of the Hughli, by Mr. Jas. Kydd On the Geology 
of Central [ndiii, by Mr. Jas. Ilardie;*’*^ On the Formula! for calculating ;• 
Azimuth in 'Frigonomctrical Operations, by Capt. G. Everest ;tt and On 
the (3 oology of the Peninsula, by Lieut. H. C. Mucphcrson.fi Most of; , 
the other papers have been transiently noticed. 

There are several interesting papers on the Zoology of Nepal, by Mr. 
Hodgson, including notices of a new large species of Buccros (J5. Nipa- 
/ensis), measuring four feet five inches from wing to wing, three feet six 
inches from beak to tail, with a bill eight inches in length; a new species 
of eagle {Af/nita N?pa/ensis)y a new species of falcon ( C/rerretusNipa- 
tensis), and a shrike {Diernnts Indicns)^ called the Bhuchungj common 
in the valley of Nipal ; a curious account of the migration of the natato- 
rial and grallatorial birds, observed at Kathmandu ; the best descriptions 
and representations yet given of the or wild goat, and the A^«- 

^/aur, or wild-sheep, of Nipal ; and an account of the llatwa deer of the 
Great Saul Forest, a remarkable animal, bearing certain analogies to the 
giraffe, the musk-deer at»d the goat. 

Two papers by the late ]VIr. Voysey, — one on the geological and mine- 
ralogieal structure of the hills of Sitabaldi and Nagpur, the other on the 
petrified shells found in the Gawilgurh range of hills, — alford additional 
reason for lamenting the loss of this martyr to the cause of science. 

A description of the coal mines of Burdwan, and the occurrences in 
sinking the .shafts, by the late Mr. Jones, who superintended the mining 
works at Raniganj,^is u curious paper. He thinks it not improbable that 
the coal line of Bengal enters (Miina. Me ascertained its eoni inunlion 
from the (3arrow hills into Cachar, and was a.ssured by the natives of its 
being traced into the Burmah country. 

A paper by the late (^npt. Herbert, on the mineral productions of that 
part of .the Himalaya mountains surveyed by him, with an account of the 
mines there, is a valuable one. Be.sidcs the minerals useful to the metal- 


hirgist, the following are found : sulphur, green sulphate of iron, alum,, 
bitumen, graphite, gypsum, limestone, potstone, or indurated talc, 
and borax. The geological relations of the gypsum of the 
which seem in .some resj)ccts peculiar, arc the subject of a separat g^MSp * 
in this volume. Hie marble and potstone appear adapted to 
ornamental objects. No mine of the precious metals has bcen^^J^pnK^ 
within the limits of the British anthoritv, but cireurostanfle»<-'|||^i q S ^^M^ 
existence. The metals which yield revenue arc copper, 

* yol. xxvii. p, 73. t ifeirf. p.731. t /6irf. p. S80. ’ - , 

n Ibid, p. 7al9. m Vol. xKyiiL p. 712. Vol iv. N.S. p. 7«. L sM . Vol* vl. 987^ 
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which deficiency. The copper idincs^ of which there arc seven, 

nrc .the Most valuable. Iron is neglected or mismanaged. The lead minc*f 
; i|,ire; numcro and the supply is considerable. Capt. Herbert has not 
how these mines arc workedf whether vertically, or by horizontal 
as in Durham : we conjecture in the latter mode. 

. ; Observations, by Mr. Gerard, on the Spiti Valley, comprehend some 
interesting facts and conclusions respecting the great plateau of the'IIima- 
./laya, with which that gentleman must be so familiar. He corrects the 
jl^^mmon and natural theory, which assumes the Himalaya to be a mere 
/^l^undary beUveen two countries of nearly c(]ual level, by showing that the 
high country continues beyond any line we have hitherto discovered, and 
lhat we still remain ignorant of the extent, the altitude, and the nature of 
the great central platform of Asia.’* The paper contains curious meteoro- 
logical and zoological data, and occasional remarks respecting the inhabi- 
tants of Spill. Tliough poor in those re.sources which denote easy exis- 
tence, there is, nevertheless, a degree of comfort in the necessaries of life, 
amongst the lowest classes, unknown to tlie natives of the southward hills. 
Strangers,” he adds, especially Europeans, arriving amongst them, and 
passing rapidly on their way, sec nothing in the country or inhabitants to 
raise a favourable impression on their minds ; they observe them in black, 
bare-headed groupcs, timid, squalid, and in rags, and every third person a 
priest; but, however intelligible their conduct when debating in an unknown 
dialect about supplies, or tlic propriety of our progress, in their houses wc 
were treated with fricndsiiip and hospitality.” 

The absence of moisture and the activity of evaporation arc surprising 
in this climate. To this accelerated vaporization, Mr. Gerard remarks, is 
owing the fluctuation of level of the lakes in Tartary, in spite of increasing 
cold. Though that of Mansarovara has an outlet in the Sutlej, Chamo- 
reril, in Rupshu (probably fifty miles in circuit), at an elevation of 15,000 
feet, has no passage outward, tliough fed in their season by broad and rapid 
streams. Evaj)oration by an atmosphere, which, from its extreme rarity 
and dryness, greedily drinks up moisture, is here amply suflicicnt to gra- 
duate the marginal limit of those lofty reservoirs to the extent of four or 
five feet.” Being in possession of Katcr’s hygrometer, in his tour to the 
sources of the Hyphasis and Chunab and across the high land of Rupshd 


into Spiti, Mr. Gerard compared the state of the air on both sides of the 
Himalaya : his general conclusions were, ‘M.hat the atmosphere of the intc- 


I i:egions was more tlian twice a.s dry as that of the southern hills ; that 
of vegetation and the rocks corresponded with the indications of 
E^^ometer; and that the climate of the valley of Spiti, at an elevation 
^iw^n 12,000 and 13,000 feet, in October, was infinitely more arid 
of Siibathu, at 4,000 feet, in May and June, when the wind 
S^W.hciDited and the country parched up.” 

& Journal of the Society, the work next in- order, which ofier&f a 
nc(e for the speedier publieatioii of papers of interest than could be hoped 
in the ResoqrchvSy wc have already spoken, in noticing <he first volume. 
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Un(](T tlio able management of Mr. Prinsep, the secretary of the society, 
and with tlic abundant local resources it commands, this work has attained 
II respectability, which makes it worthy of association with such a body as 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. The large contributions we have levied, 
upon this publication, will imply, upon Eastern principles, our conviction 
of its }vcalth : we shall, therefore, content ourselves with particularizing as 
the most prominent amongst the contents of the second volume, various 
details respecting the travels of Lieut. Burncs and Dr. Gerard ; the valuablo 
disquisitions on Indo^Grccian and other coins, by Mr. Prinsep; some of 
the results of M. Csoma Kordsi's investigation into Tibetan literature; 


several of the dissertations contained in the recent work of Lieut. Burncs ; 
a translation, accompanied with valuable notes, of a poem of Kalidasa, 
&c. The miscellaneous and scientific matter, which makes up the com- 
plement of the different monthly numbers of the Journal y arc selected with 
the judgment and skill of a man of real science. 

\Vc next proceed to the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society at 
home, of which the third part of the third volume, — the last portion which 
is to appear in this form, — is before us. The terms in which we have 
spoken (with the regret which candid minds always feel when discharging 
a disagreeable duty) of the late fasciculi of the society, we are told, and 
we might anticipate without being told, have provoked ill-w'ill in certain 
quarters. No critique was probably ever penned which satisfied every taste : 
shallow and groundless pretensions arc hard to conciliate. Nothing could 
be easier than to cry ^^cuge upon all occasions, and to make a display of 
ingenuity in varying the forms of compliment and (he terms of commen- 
dation. But the value of a reviewer's opinions can only be in the ratio of 
their honesty and independence. I1ic freedom of a critic should not be 
restrained by the rules imposed upon a writer of epitaphs. Every man who 
prints a book challenges the judgment of the public, and, in the first in- 
stance, of that portion of the public which conveys its opinion, in some 
sort, ex cathedr^. If an individual is exposed to tins ordeal, and ought 
to have his labours freely scanned, what, d Jbrtioriy should exempt a society, 
from whose combined efforts more should reasonably be expected, and in 
which morbid irritability, the common infirmity of authors, is in some mea- 
sure, at least, dispersed and dissipated? We doubt, however, alter all, 
whether the sentences complained of be not in entire harmony with the 
sentiments of the most judicious members of the body, and wdiether the 
complaint may not have proceeded from scif-constituted mouth-piei$m. 
Whether this be the case or not, however, our opinions will be , 

with the sanie freedom, sincerity, and candour, as before. ' IP* - 

The part under consideration contains fourteen papers, three'* of 
are contributed by foreigners, and five others have been communio&t^ 
the branch-societies of Madras and Bombay. ; I 

The first is an account of the great historical work of Ebn Khaldfin^b^ 
the Chevalier Griiberg dc tlemsd, and details his efforts to procure an eiiim 
and accurate copy of this important work, whilst resident as Swedish Con- 
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sul at Moitocoo flind HTfipoli. It consists, when entire, of three parts; the 
^Tst, eniiiled Mokaddanie/ty usually translated ^ Prole^nienn,’ is not rare ; 
blit the other two parts are not to be met with in Europe. By dint of bribes 
11 ^ though the intervention of a friend, the chevalier succeeded in obtaining, 
m Tripoli, a copy of the whole of this invaluable treasure, a large por- 
tion of which, in its transit from Tripoli to Leghorn, was soaked witli salt 
water and destroyed ! The original was lent by its possessor to one of the 
Eurppean consuls (we believe, the late M. llousseau is meant*), who, 
dabbling in every kind of scholarship, and contrary to all honesty, sent 
away the MB. to Europe,'’ without the consent of its owner, Sidi Hassuna 
D'Ghaees, now in England, and it is probably lost. 

From the remaining portion, and his recollection of the contents of that 
destroyed, JM. dc blemsd has supplied the memoranda contained in this 
paper, which by no means lessens our curiosity to possess the entire work 
of an author, who has renounced the prejudices of his religious tenets in 
a much greater degree than any other Arabian historiographer.” 

The brief analysis of the first fourteen chapters of the third part seems 
to be taken (even to the title) from M. Schulz’s translatian, inserted in the 
Journal Asiatiquej\ 

A copy of this third part (comprising a history of the Berbers) exists at 
Cambridge, and Professor I.<ce is now (and has been for some years) en- 
gaged in a translation of it, for the Oriental Translation Fund. Accor- 
ding to Dr. Schulz, $ a copy of the entire work is in one of the libraries 
at Constantinople. Surely access to this might note be obtained. 

Colonel Sykes* description of the Wild Dog of the Western Ghats 
proves that it is the same species as the wild dog of the Himalaya, de.scribed 
by Mr. Hodgson in the volume of the Researches just noticed, and of 
other parts of India, with slight modifications arising from climate. 

Colonel Vans Kennedy's paper on the Vedanta system is one of the 
most valuable in the fasciculus. 

The object of the learned President of the Bombay Sotciely is to inquire, 
whether the Vedanticas adopt the system of material pantheism that pre- 
vailed amongst the Grecian philosophers, or whether they have invented a 
most refined system of spiritual pantheism altogether unknow'n to the phi- 
losophers of Europe.'* Colonel Vans Kennedy considers that most of the 
modern expositors of the Vedanta philosophy, in which number he includes 
Mr. Colebrooke, regard its basis as material^ contrary to the notion of Sir 
Jones ; Sancara Ach^krya, in his commentary on the sutras of Vy4sa, 
|jj||i|J^ighest authority on the subject, is a determined niaintainer of spirt- 
not of material, pantheism, as is shown in sundry extracts. He 
adds I if, at the same time, the four ^ great sentences,’ one of which is 
to each of the VMas, be actually contained in those works, it 
- follow that the Vodanta system is founded upon the Vitdas, 

pmSi that consequently no change can have taken place in its original doc- 
irme ; Ibr these sentences are continually occurring in Sancara’s commen- 

. ,v * This penon if said to .hav«i;ot poMiMk>ii of a complete copy of EUn Batuta. 
t Joure. A 9 . VoI. U. p, 117. Ax. Jawn, O.S. Vol. xxv. p. 402. 
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iBry on the sulras of VyAsa, and in all Ved6.nta works, and they aldnc are 
fully sufficient to prove that it is a spiritual and not a material pantheism 
which is adopted by the Vedanticas/’ 

Colonel Vans Kennedy objects to the position of Mr. Colebrooke, in his 
•essay on the Veddnta system, that it maintains the Supreme Being to be 
the material as well as efficient cause of the universe; and he affirms that 
not a single sutra can bear such a meaning; ^Mn fact, the Sanscrit language 
does not contain any term equivalent to the word * matter ;* and evei\ the 
four principal schools of Hindu philosophy concur in rejecting the notion of 
matter which has invariably prevailed in Europe/* The figurative language, 
in wliich the writers of this school indulge, he remarks, never misleads 
even the least informed follower; for it is immediately corrected by the ex- 
planation, that what appears to be matter is mere illusion (mdyd), and 
that nothing really exists but spirit.** Colonel Vans Kennedy suggests, 
after a variety of illustrative citations from European, especially German, 
metaphysicians, that the Vedanta system is ‘^one which has attained to the 
ne plus ultra of transcendentalism,** and which, being founded on the 
V4dasy must have been invented 3,000 years ago. 

Sir (Jraves Haughton, in a note upon this paper, shows that its able 
author has miKap))rehcnded Mr. Colebrooke, who could not, he says, have 
entertained an opinion that the basis of the Vedanta system was material: 
‘‘ an opinion tlia); would be contrary to that of almost every boy in India.” 
We confess he has not made it clearly and distinctly apparent to our under- 
standing what Mr. C.*olebrooke*s opinion upon this nice point was. With 
respect to the word ^ matter,* Sir (Graves shows that the very word itself 
appears to be originally Sanscrit; m&trd is a feminine noun in this lan- 
guage, like materia in Latin, and both mean ^ the substance of which things 
are made.’ 

Captain Chapman has furnished some remarks upon the ancient city 
of Anarajapura, and the Hill Temple of Mehcntele, in Ceylon, which 
arc by no means devoid of interest. They comprehend details and speci- 
mens of the architecture of the buildings, descriptions of the dagobas and 
other antiquities, with illustrative extracts from the Rdjavali and Rdjarai-> 
ndcari. 

The article on the Hindu Quadrature of the Circle, and the infinite 
series of the proportion of the circumference to the diameter exhibited in 
the four sdstras^ the Tantra Sangrahuy the Yucti Bhdshdy the Carana 
Padhatiy and the Sadratnamaluy by Mr. C. M. Whish (communicated 
by the Madras branch-society), is a very curious illustration of the extent 
and comparative accuracy of early Indian arithmetic. In the Carana 
Padhatiy it is stated that ** if the circumference of a circle in minutes be 
multiplied by 10000000000, and the product be divided by 31415926536, 
the quotient will be the diameter of the circle in terms of the minutes of 
the circumferencey and its half will be the radius.'^ And in the Sadrat* 
namdltty it is added that, if you proceed in this manner, and measure 
the circumference of a great circle by lOOOOOOOOOOUOOOOOO, the circum- 
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ferenc6 trill be cquat to 3141592653/>8979324 of such parts:*' Mr. 
Wbish remarks : — 

. The approximations to the true value of the circumference with a given 
diameter, exhibited in these three works, are so wonderfully correct, that 
European mathematicians, who seek for such proportion in the doctrine of 
fluxions, or in the more tedious continual bisection of an arc, will wqnder by 
what means the Hindui has been able to extend the proportion to so great a 
length. Some quotations which I shall make from these three books, will 
shew that a system of fluxions, peculiar to their authors alone among Hindus, 
has been followed by them in establishing their quadratures of the circle; and 
a few more verses, which I shall hereafter treat of and explain, will prove, 
that by the same mode also, the sines, cosines, &c. arc found with the greatest 
accuracy. 

After citing eight different infinite series from Brahmanical works, Mr. 
Whish proceeds to explain by what steps the Hindu mathematician has been 
led to these forms, which were only made known to Europe by the invention of 
fluxions. He has ascertained that the invention of infinite series of these forms 
originated in Malabar, and is not even now known to the eastward of the Ghats. 
The oldest of the sastras referred to by Mr. Whish, (the Tantra Sangraha) 
was written A.D. 1608. 

The next paper, Remarks on the Zend Language and the Zenda- 
vestal* by the late Professor Rask (communicated by the Bombay Branch 
Society), is an attempt to establish the theory of Du Perron, that the 
Zend language was the old language of Media, and that the books in 
that dialect were the authentic works of Zoroaster, in preference to the 
hypothesis of Mr. Erskine, that the Zend was a dialect of Sanscrit, 
introduced from India for religious purposes, and never spoken in Persia ; 
and that the Zend books were composed, or brought into their present 
form, about A.D. 630. Mr. Rask thinks that facts and probabilities 
favour tlie theory of the introduction of Sanscrit into India as a foreign 
tongue. The omission of the Zend amongst the other dialects of Iran, in 
preface to the Farhang Jehdngiriy a circumstance on wliich Mr. Ers- 
kine lays peculiar stress, proves only, in Mr. liask’s opinion, that the Mu- 
kulman author of that work was wholly ignorant of the ancient language of 
il^edia (including the chief scat of the fire-worship, and the very country 
where Zoroaster is said to have flourished), to which he assigns no language 
: in his enumeration of the localities of dialects. The affinity between the 
Zend and Sanscrit, Mr. Rask contends, is by no means sufiicient to esta- 
blish the hypothesis that the former is an Indian dialect. Certain European 
tongues, the Lithuanian in particular, approach very nearly to Sanscrit. 

, Having endeavoured to invalidate, by these and other considerations, the 
theory of Mr. Erskine, Mr. Rask enters upon a minute analysis of the relies 
of the Zend language, with the view of establishing positively that the 
relation Ijctwcen the Sanscrit and the Zend is not so close as to make the 
latter a mere dialect of the former, nor the difference between the Zend 
and the F4rsi or Pdrsi, so great as to make the former appear a foreign lan- 
guage, introduced from another country. 
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' Since this paper was written^ the Zend language has been more fully 
investigated, and the result seems so far to confirm the views of the author, 
tliat philologers arc disposed to concur in the opinion that the Zend and 
Sanscrit, as well as jirobably the Greek, ore independent dialects, derived 
from some primitive stock at present unknown. 

Mr. Rask concludes his paper with some remarks tending to show the 
improbability of the Zend books having, as Mr. Erskinc supposes, origi- 
nated in the time of Ardashir Babagari. Although he docs not contend that 
all the Zend fragments are the genuine works of Zoroaster, he thinks that 
they w^re all composed before Alexander, or immediately after the con- 
quest, till which event he imagines the Zend to have been a living language. 

A Memoir on the Eastern branch of the Indus, on the formation of the 
Runn, and some conjectures on the route of Alexander the Great, drawn 
up in 1827-28, by Lieut. Burncs, is the last paper which calls for parti- 
cular notice. In it Mr. Burnes has given some interesting facts respecting 
the great western stream of India, and tlic changes produced in it by the 
earthquake of 1819. The paper seems to be an expansion of his memoir 
of a map of the Eastern branch of the Indus, and has been published (a 
great portion of it, at least) in the author’s Travels into Bokhara, &c. 

Mr. Burncs, in his Appendix to this paper, mentions a curious fact. 
Arrian refers to a nation on the Indus, called Sangada or Saranga, In 
the province of Cutch, Mr. Burnes tells us, about thirty miles eastward of 
the Pharran river, there is a town called Jacow, inhabited chiefly by a race 
of people called Tungars^ who have a well-founded tradition,” (though we 
do not sec how tlie tradition can be pronounced ^^wcll founded” until its truth 
be demonstrated) that they came from the West. He supposes them to have 
been the same people whom Nearchus mentions to have encountered 
Alexander on his road to Gedrosia. We Iiavc no doubt, that our further 
acquaintance with these imperfectly known tracts will contribute to redeem 
the Greek writers from the suspicion of invention and falsehood under which 
they labour. 


ADVICK TO INVALIDS. 

Brethren, allow an old invalid to offer you a word of counsel from tliO'; 
records of his note-book, in the liiimblc hope of saving you trouble and 
vexation of spirit. In the event of sickness obliging you to leave India, let me 
earnestly advise you not to go to the Cape, Mauritius, Penang, Singapore, or 
any other of the eastern settlements, and least of ail to China. I have been 
to all these places, and speak upon this subject from painful experience. The 
Cape is dull, disagreeable, and dear. They boast of their fine climate. I con- 
fess that, during a residence of many months, I never could find it. The 
weather i.s most changeable; ft i.s hot and cold many times a day, and the 
sweeping whirlwinds from the Table Mouiilaiii seem as if intended to tearaway 
from one every atom of health and enjoyment. The native 'inhabitants, as 
might be expected from their origin, arc not remarkable for urbanity ; they 
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insult strangers whenever they dare. Their sole ideas appear Co be smoking and 
drinking. The soil is stony and barren, and the neighbouring country devoid of 
all pretensions to scenery. The roads are bad, and the conveyances worse; and 
the cheapness, once so much boasted of, exists only in the papers of Cape Town,, 
to lure unfortunate Qy Hy*s to their destruction. I am happy, indeed, to 
find that the mania which there was at one time for running to the Cape has 
cpnsider^ly subsided, and people have found out that it is inferior to many, 
parts of Tndia. With regard to Penang, or other places down the Straits, the 
only advantage to be derived from going there must arise from the voyage, ns 
the climate is as hot as in India, and the places fiir inferior in every other res- 
pect. At Malacca there is a total want of society. Singapore is a bustling, 
thriving, cheerful place, and the folks hospitable (at least in my time, perhaps 
an advance in wealth and civilization may have cured that), but it is not a place 
for an invalid to benefit his health much. But of all places for misery and 
niusquitoes, commend me to China, the uliima Thule of an eastern trip. Dis- 
comfort, annoyance, and high prices, here reign in all their glory. You must 
either reside at Canton, where 3'ou become a prisoner, with a court yard to 
walk in, devoured by musqiiitocs, which swarm to an extent and of a size 
utterly unknown in India, and pa3dng most exorbitantly for very liad accom- 
modation ; or you must remain at Macao, where, indeed, you may have some 
exercise, but are likely to get sick of ennui. Besides, the change of climate 
is not decided enough to be of any material advantage to health. Therefore, 
I conjure you, as you desire your own salvation, go. to none of these places. 
Pursue no half-measures; you will put 3’oursclf to great expense without de- 
riving an equivalent benefit : like other confiding fools elsewhere, you will find 
yourselves left with ** the bill, the whole bill, and nothing but the bill.” Deci- 
sive steps turn out cheapest and best. If your health be so shattered as to 
require you to leave India, make the vo3-agc to England at once. You will 
there renovate your health, and, what is of more imporfaiice, restore your 
spirits, and so return with increased zest to India : for it is always the case, 
that people like that countr3'' better after having taken a furlough to Europe. 
In point of expense, 3'ou will find it much cheaper than roaming about from 
place to place, unknowing where to go or what to do. Hand ignarus loquor ; 
and great would be 013' satisfaction if I could prevent others from falling into 
the same errors and calamities which it has been my lot to experience. There 
.are, indeed, cold stations in each of the presidencies, a sojourn at which will 
often be sufficient to re-establish health, and render unnecessary a sca-voyage. 
At many of these places, the beneficial effects of a cold climate may be 
brought into operation without losing the advantage of actual residence in 
India, and with all the advantages of society and good medical attendance. 
I, therefore, strongly recommend a trial of one of them before having recourse 
to a sick furlough. In the present state of the service, no one can afford to 
leave India without absolute necessity, and therefore the establishment of con- 
valescent depots is to be hailed as one of the greatest blessings to the Indian 
community. 


R, P. 
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Apprencz quc tout flnttciir 

Vit au d<!pcns dc cclui qui I’dcoutc. 

So says La Fontaine, and La Fontaine knew the world, problematical as it 
may seem, without experience, for he never lived in it, — the surest proof that 
his maxims have truth and common-sense on their side; whereas Rochefou- 
cault, in every respect a man of the world, has scarcely one that is true. 

Old Toj)ping refined upon the aphorism of the French poet, although nobody 
better understood the practical uses of flattery than himself. But Topping 
Said to himself, ‘‘ if I can play upon the avarice as well as the self-love of 
others, I am planting my artillery against two weak places at once, and can 
enter by which breach I please.” Thus he reasoned and thus he acted, and 
by this method contrived to glide through the last liftcen years of his existence, 
as on a smootli unruffled stream, that wafted him pleasantly onwards to the 
last bourn of nature. Improvident speculations in commerce, or expensive 
habits in the earlier part of his career, had kicked down a fortune, that must 
needs have hccii considerable, for he was the friend of three successive nabobs 
of Arcot, to whoni he lent money at cxorbilant interest, and as a civilian, 
till he foolishly retired from the service, his intimacy with the worst gover- 
nors of Madras, in the most flourishing pcriotls of Madras corruption, enabled 
him to wriggle himself into the best appointments in their gift. 

Topping was a general favourite. lie liad access to every table in the settle- 
ment in the ciiaractcr of a rich bachelor; for there is a certain undefined and 
undcfinablc power in money, that is felt, they know not bow, by those who 
are never likely to reap the slightest advantage from it. Wherever any thing 
pleasant or hospitable is going on, there yon arc sure to meet with persons 
who have no imaginable pa.ssport into decent society but their real or supposed 
wealth. Old, ugly, hobbling in their gait, repulsive in their manners — vulgar, 
illiterate, mean — what matters it ? They have passed through that pool of 
Bethesda which heals every disease, social or moral. Fastidious beauty in- 
clines her ear to their talk ; — the coarsest ribaldry is tolerated, the clumsiest 
joke sure to tell, if they condescend to utter it. Old Jack Topping, how- 
ever, had other titles to the esteem of his contemporaries. He was an ex- 
quisite player oh the violin — sung delightfully — and talked agreeably and like 
a man who had seen much and observed what he had seen. Whatever, there- 
fore, might be the hospitalities and caresses he met with, the balance was irx 
his favour. He lived, of course, at little expense, and gave few entertain- 
ments at his neat, pleasant huiigalow, which was situated at Vepery, an4 
retains to this day the name of “ Topping’s Garden.” But when he gave a 
dinner, it was conceived and executed in a style that baffled imitation. His 
wines were cooled to the exact point of refrigeration ; — the cooling-tub not 
saturated with saltpetre, but the water sprinkled with such gentle aspersions 
of it, as to impart the most delicious freshness you'ean imagine in the space of 
a fe\^^ seconds; — his fish, in the general scramble of n'Madras fish-bazar, admi- 
rably fought for by a comjicdorc selected for the muscularity of his limbs ; and 
his other viands so skilfully cooked, as to excite even the delicate appetite of 
ladies, whom, at other tables, you would see picking up their rice grain by 
grain, like the merchant’s wife in the Arabian Nights, who feasted at night 
with ogres. 

Yet to all these agreeable influences, as 1 have hinted already, he added one 
that recommended him still more powerfully. He had. abandoned all thoughts 
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of returning to England, for he was one of a class of old Indians who cared 
little about England, and never dreamt of returning to it. I recollect many of 
this extinct class, for India since that time has been considered only as a rest- 
ing-place on the road to affluence ; and the last of them were a triumvirate, 
each a man of real, or what is the same thing, of reputed wealth,— Jack 
Topping, Webb, and Wcstcott. The influence I speak of, was an almost 
universal persuasion he had contrived to diffuse every where, that, meaning to 
die at -Madras, his dearest and best friends at that settlement would be his 
legatees. ** 1 have no friends or relatives in England,’* he used to say ; my 
last relation was a sixth cousin, who with great ingenuity made out what he 
called his afflnity, and sent me over a table of consanguinity to put it beyond 
a doubt. The dog told me in his letter, that he was a cheesemonger, in a 
comfortable wa}^ and hoped that, when I came home, I would make his house 
in Bishopsgatc Street, and his cottage at Islington, my own, because it stands 
to reason that I should not go to a hotel, where the charges arc so high, whilst 
my own blood and kin were willing and happy to sec me. This relative died a 
year or two ago, as it stands to reason he should, and I have not been pestered 
with any of my family since.” 

Now, to use the cheesemonger’s phrase, ** it stands to reason,” said certain 
of Jack Topping’s bosom friends, that he should remember ns in his will. We 
have always shewn him kindness. Always a place at our table— and we never got 
up a party without sending him a card. ** Therefore, we sluill get something.” 
This was as much as each would acknowledge in words ; but in the private 
recesses of the thought, there lurked day-dreams and night-dreams of affluence, 
which the mines of Potosi would hardly have realized. Yet the syllogism was 
imperfect, for avarice is by no means an expert logician. The defect lay in the 
premises. Jack Topping was not worth a rupee. But if this was overlooked 
by the inferior class of mere legatees, each of whom would have been satisfied 
with a few thousand pounds to add to the little nest-egg with which they hoped 
to retire to England— it was overlooked also by the select few— to whom, 
with injunctions of most religious secrcc}', he had breathed confidential whis- 
pers of conferring the residue of his vast accumulations. Amongst these he 
had unlimited sway. No magician could do such \rondcrs with his agents as 
Jack Topping could with his three or four expectants. One of them, the most 
grasping of misers, opened his hoards, spreading all before him for his imme- 
diate use when a sudden emergency arose, that might put him to the trouble 
of drawing on Calcutta, or the Manillas, or Batavia, for a few thousand 
pagodas. They vied with mutual jealousy in their ministrations to his wants 
or caprices, on the slightest hint that the service would be acceptable^ for he 
had given every body to understand that his funds were dispersed in securities 
all over the world, by far the greater part being in the adamantine keeping of 
the three per cent, consols and long annuities of his native country. 

^ I have waited on you, Mr. Topping, agreeably to your hospitable entreaty,” 
sfdd a thick, muddy-faced Armenian, who talked excellent English, but the 
richest as well as the most avaricious of that mercantile tribe, ns he ascended 
the steps of Topping’s garden-house, having just alighted from a dingy green 
palanquin, so crazy that it creaked even to dissolution, as Jacob Arathoon’s 
heavy carcase freed its miserable complement of six bearers from his weight. 
Topping shook him by the hand, with a courtesy which none could resist, Jew, 
Turk, or Armenian ; taking care, however, as Jacob’s hand was greasy and 
fat, to sprinkle unobservedly over his own a few drops of rose-water, that 
stood on a table res^y for use on like occasions. 
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" Mr. Aratlioon, I am rejoiced to see you,” returned Topping, “ and as it is 
on business of a private nature, I have used the freedom of inviting you to my 
solitary repast, that we may talk it over quietly together.” Jacob, who loved 
good living, but had always an eye upon business, was for despatching the 
business first and then the dinner. He must have some large sum,” said he 
to himself, he does not know how to employ advantageously — and wants to 
invest it in piece-goods, or raw silk, or indigo for Jacob, with the rest of 
the world, gave Topping credit for being by far the wealthiest capitalist in the 
settlement. 

No business yet,” said Topping; “ let us dine first and Jacob sighed 
forth an internal amen to the proposal. So saying, he led the way to the saloon, 
where Jacob’s eyes, instinctively attracted towards every thing that had value, 
lighted upon a sumptuous sideboard furnished with a service of plate in the 
English fashion, whilst other senses were soothed with the fragrance of several 
covers, amongst which were two fine roehalls, the most delicious fish in the 
world, and a capon so cxc|uisitely cooked, that, though at every other tabic 
common-place and uninviting, at Topping’s it was a treat and rarity. The 
meal being concluded, the intervals of which had admitted occasional bumpers 
of some rare old Madeira, which were a proverb of excellence all round the 
settlement. Topping saw his guest making sundry attempts to introduce the 
business on which he had been so urgently sent for. Let us finish a cool 
bottle or two of claret ” (and Topping’s was of a most delicious vintage), “ and 
then it will be time to think of the cares of life.” Never had Jacob’s unmcan« 
ing face more resembled a full harvest-moon than it did now. He had dined 
most luxuriantly, and without expense, a reflection that enhanced the luxury 
a hundred-fold. Topping, who knew where to stop, and could hit upon that 
precise moment when the heart is most expanded at the least expense to the 
intellect, at length began in this way 

Friend Arathoon, 1 have long known the worth and integrity of your cha- 
racter. They arc sterling qualities, and they are almost peculiar to persons of 
your community. My own countrymen are vain, arrogant, unfeeling, and 
selfish.” Jacob assentcil with seeming sincerity to this remark, and indeed he 
had ample reason for doing so ; and listened in still suspense and agonized 
curiosity to what was coming next. 

Do you remember,” continued Topping, “ my first commercial venture 
with your house, in the year 1780 ?” 

1 do,” said Jacob. ** It wa.s in a bottomry on the ship dive to the 
Manillas. And a good venture it was.” 

** It was,” replied Topping ; and it laid the foundation of the few thousand 
rupees I have been enabled to lay up — not for my own benefit, Jacob, for I am 
an old man, without relatives or connexions, and it is time for me — but take a 
bumper of claret whilst it is cool — to call for my night-gown and slippers, and 
bid the world good-night. A slight pause permitted Arathoon to indulge his 
astonishment at so singular a preface, and a thousand guesses as to what was 
coming next. Whatever he thought, it was an agreeable interlude to his 
reflexions to have the cool claret which Jack Topping had pushed towards him 
under his nose. 

** And now, Jacob, it is time to tell you,” continued his ho.st, ** why I sent 
for you. First to reveal to you something that has long pressed upon my mind, 
and which it imports you highly to know — besides that, the pleasure of your 
conversation, which is a great treat to me.” This was nearly too much for 
Jacob himself— had he hud the slightest idea of the ridiculous or farcical, he 
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would have' laughed biijisclf at the compliment paid to him for an accomplish- 
ment be had never cultivated but to drive a bargain or cheapen an invoice. 
But the fact is/ the satire that lurks in flattery is perceptible to gifted . minds 
alone-*and Jacob’s was another guess sort of mind. He, however, could not 
forbear Staring. Yes, my friend, for the talk of the settlement is the prattle 
of fools*!— of folly giving itself the airs of wisdom. And then look, Jacob, at 
our members of council — is it possible to feel higher respect for such mep, than 
for a conclave of robbers planning together their schemes of plunder? Yes, 
Jacob, they have plundered this poor country, fattened upon its entrails, and 
hre how picking the bones. Would 3 ^ou believe it ? Wliitwcll has the assu- 
rance and credulity to suppose, on the strength of a few civilities, that he is 
to be the chief legatee of wiiat I have scra[)ed together. No, my good sir, 1 
have seen enough of my own countrymen to be sick of them, and the grimaces 
of our women, pale, proud, cold as chunam frogs. But what I mean will be 
better explained by a document.” Topping took out from an escrutoirc two 
papers, having the appearance of testamentary ones. One wxis in English, tlio 
other in the Armenian language. What astonishment did Jacob grunt when he 
read in his own tongue words to this purpose ! — 

** To leave a monument that will endure be^^ond the passing hour of frail 
mortalit)’, 1 bequeath twenty thousand star pagodas for the building and future 
repair of an Armenian church, to be dedicated to such saint or patron as to 
the majority of Armenian worshippers ma^' seem good.” The clause w'ctit on 
appointing Jacob one of the trustees for carrying the religious dispositions of 
the will into eilect. 

Jacob was lost in wonder. The Armenian church had long been decaying, 
and a levy on the pockets of the rich Armenians was in agitation — of which 
Jacob’s contingent would, in his estimation, he n hcav}^ one. What pen, iiow- 
cver, can describe the breathless stupor with which, after a few legacies and 
charitable bequests, Jacob read a clause to the following eflect : And whereas 
I have long looked with disgust upon my own countrymen settled in Imlia, 
their intrigues and dishonest contentions for cinolunicnt, their exactions from 
the natives whom they pillage and oppress, 1 du hereby revoke all Ibnucr be- 
quests by me made in behalf of any person or persons amongst them, and do 
bequeath and devise, subject to the trusts and legacies IicTeiiihcforc-mencioiicd, 
the whole of my property, of what kind soever, here and at Calcutta, and in 
the English four per cents, and three per cent, consolidated stock, to Jacob 
Arathoon, of the Black Town, Madraspatnain, &c. &c.” 

**Let this be deposited in the chest of your church,” said Topping to the 
wonder-struck, credulous legatee. 1 only enjoin you to the most religious 
secres}^ Jacob put his finger to his lips in token of obedience, and leaj)cd 
into his palanquin with an alacrity that astonished Topping himself, who could 
scarcely have expected such an eflect on the squat, heavy carcase of Jacob. 
But the dream of wealth so near at hand — for Topping on these occasions 
took care at certain intervals to bring forth a hollow chtirch-yard cough, the 
knell of immediate dissolution — made the Armenian as light and buoyant as a 
feather. 

Joy is never uncommunicative. Jacob could not help imparting his good 
fortune to cue or two of the presbyters of the church ; and particularly the 
kind disposition of his patron’s will regarding the Armenian church. Next to 
the Moravians, the spirit of fraternity dwells with the Armenians more than 
with any other religious body. ‘‘ Mr. Topping is dying, Jacob,” they said. 
'' Begin the church. The existing one is crumbling to the ground, and josay 
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crush usiinder its ruin. You will have ample fiiiuls before the end of the year, 
if we contract for its completion by that time.” The builder, an honest Arme- 
nian was sent for. An agreement was executed on the guarantee of Jacob, 
and the foundation-stone laid with pomp and ceremony. 

After this, Jacob came frequently to soothe the lonely evenings of Topping, 
though Jacob in sooth was the dullest of created beings ; but such was tho 
address pf his testator, that the legatee began, on the faith of Jack’s accustomed 
complimentary phrase, to believe himself to be a most entertaining companion. 
At these visits. Topping occasionally insinuated that, not wishing to disturb 
his securities, which bore a considerable interest, or that having just bought 
up a large quantity of Sir Thomas Rumbold’s treasury-bills at an enprmous 
discount, or some analogous pretext, he wished for the temporary use of a 
sum of money ; and thus contrived to borrow of that credulous victim some 
considerable sums, seldom less than two or three thousand star pagodas, on 
no other security than his simple acknowledgment. Jacob considered this, in 
the language of Shakespeare, as an “ assurance doubly sure ” — as “ taking a 
bond .of fate.” It will be seen, in due time, that in this respect fate was the 
worst security he could have relied on, for it was fated that not one fanam of 
the sums thus confidingly advanced was to be paid. It was, however, with 
singular complacency that Jacob heard a deeper and deeper cough from the 
chest of Topjiing, a sound prelusive of the wealth that in common calcula- 
tion would, at no great distance of time, be his own. The next morning, the 
sum was sure to arrive at Topping’s garden-house, the peon being strictly 
charged to observe, with the utmost watchfulness, the state of his health, and 
to express .Jacob’s anxious inquiries as to that particular. Tlie report of the 
peon administered increased satisfaction to the happy legatee, for he said that, 
whilst lie was counting out to him the money, the old gentleman was seized 
with so vehement a paroxysm of coughing, that it was some time before he 
could write the chit which acknowledged the receipt of it. 

In the mean time, the Armenian church rose magnificently from its founda- 
tions. The architect, on Jacob’s security, liad contracted to finish it in a 
year, at which time the cost of its erection was to be paid him. Jacob hud 
run his testator’s life against thi.s most critical twelvemonth. How frequent, 
how anxious, during this period, were Jacob’s inquiries of Topping’s health — 
liow fixedly did he direct his heavy oyster-like eyes towards Topping, for some 
new token of approaching dissolution — with what a doleful atiectution of sym- 
pathy, but real gladness of heart, did he hear the hollow reverberation of the 
propitious cough 1 Topping, indeed, had heard of the new church, of its 
i|Brciiitcctural splendour, so unusual in the ecclesiastical edifices of a money- 
getting and parsimonious people. He laughed at Jacob’s simplicity, but made 
no inquiries of Jacob relative to it ; whilst the latter, cither from delicacy, or 
more probably the fear of displeasing his munificent benefactor, kept his lips 
closed on the subject. At length the year expired. The church and its splendid 
portico were finished, and seemed to cast a smile of stately contempt on tliQ 
meaner buildings by which it was surrounded. Biit it became necessary to 
consult Topping) by whose [)osthiifnoiis generosity it had been reared, as to 
recording his name as the benefactor of the cluircli, on a space left for that 
purpose in the architrave. “ No, Jacob,” said he, I seek for no reputation 
on this side the grave, to which I am now ha.steiiing with accelerated foot- 
steps. (A deep cough.) As my executor, you will of course apply the funds 
I have specifically left to its uses. It will be then time enough to record my 
name as the donor in what w'ay you [dcasc. At present, let the donation lie 
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buried in honourable 8i|enee. Envioua iand dlise^^ would see 

up a cry against ini^< i&liiKbathe'n not what, for en- 

dowing a chufeh belonging t^ a falth'^ffiliS'eilf I might have 

done more honour % my ohm memoi^Dy leaving the funds specified in niy will 
to the Protestant church of St. Mary’s, in the fort, whichT has been long sink- 
ing into the same decrepitude as yours. Keep the secret till my death. Alas, 
1 feel it to be fast approaching (a deeper cough than usual}, and as tha disposi- 
tion of the money will be in your discretion, let your own name stand forth as 
the sole patron by whose munificence the structure was accomplished. The 
truth is, Jacob, I have long had a leaning towards the leading doctrine of your 
church. I am, like yourself, a Monophysite. I hold, anil shall do .so at the 
day of judgment, the unity of Christ’s nature, denying the doctrine of many 
of your Armenian churches, that his divine soul was invested with a human 
body*” Jacob, through whose theological twilight the truth of the Eutychian 
or Monophysite heresy had long since beamed — a heresy which had been crush< 
cd in Armenia in the reign of Justinian, and from that date had taken refuge 
in India and Upper Egypt— was delighted at his testator’s confession. He 
returned home more and more confirmed of the speedy probability of 
Topping’s demise, though he must of course advance out of his own proper 
funds the large sum of 18;,000 pagodas for the new church; and having men- 
tioned to the pontiff and the ciders, in strict confidence. Topping’s wish 
that Jacob’s name should be recorded as the sole founder of the edifice, a bait 
which his vanity greedily swallowed, his name appeared, shortly afterwards, in 
Armenian and Roman characters 

A.D. 1788 . 

Hoc templum re-edificavlt 
£ propriis sumptibus 
Jacobus Aratiiook. 

There It remains to tliis hour, a monument of “ Jacob’s folly,” the designation 
it has retmned ever since. 

The few remaining old Indians, who recollect the Indian afiliirs of this 
period, and the discreditable courses of Sir Thomas Rumbold and his chief- 
secretary, Whitwcll, who administered the Madras government, arc full of 
anecdotes of these personages. Whitwell was Rumbold’s jackall, and played 
bis game for him, with a dexterity and acuteness, that eluded the Argus-eyed 
jealousy of the numerous enemies whom disappointment and envy had raised 
against him. It was generally known and felt, that Whitwell w'os to all prac- 
ticable purposes the governor. Every place of emolument and rank was at 
his disposition. He contrived, — at a time when the sepoys were unpaid, or 
paid only by what were called “ Sepoy Chits,” or promissory billets in the 
name of the paymasters, and which they were obliged to convert into cash at 
a devouring discount, to enable them to procure rice for the day, the public 
treasury being completely exhausted, — to have unceasing supplies of money 
pass through his hands from every quarter whence it could be procured. He 
lavished large sums upon his friends, or rather favourites, with the most undis- 
tioguishing profusencss. He placed the most rapacious and corrupt natives in 
the highest and most responsible offices, to which, by the Company’s rules^ 
they were eligible — nor did those rules stand in Whitwcli’s way when he had 
a purpose to answer- Nothing could be more glaring than the partiality and 
injustice with which promotions in both services were dispensed- His in- 
‘ trigiies with Mahomed Ali, the then Nabob of Arcot, were the theme of^genc- 
rali^isgust :^yet Whitwell had a host of sincere aud ardent friends, who would 
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fcav6 gon6 through to' s^o him. It may seem a {)rohlem in out 

nature, but so it atti^^lilincnts is at Us greatest 

height towards those who are serving us, when we Ore most con- 

vinced of their unwqrthfhess. Every body knew ^that Whitwcll would stick at 
nothing to advance or enrioh him« This was a species of merit, therefore, 
that came home to the selfish principle more or less kneaded into every man’s 
composition. It outweighed in their esteem a hundred acts of profligacy and 
corruption, and there are few who exercise a stern moral disapprobation 
towards failings, from which they are themselves likely to reap a benefit sooner 
or later. Amongst another class of thinkers, who, deeming themselves birds 
only of prey and passage, held the comfortable doctrine that India was a car- 
case to be stripped and plundered, and that he who could get the largest 
share of it in the shortest time, was the ablest servant of the Company, 
Whitwell was in still higher odour. Few men, least of all the persons I am 
describing, think better of others than themselves ; but this is a class that are 
always sceptical of the existence of any virtue, of which they perceive no 
traces in themselves. Indeed, it is almost impossible to persuade such rea- 
soners that you yourself are honest; nor would yon succeed in the attempt 
by the strongest evidence to your integrity, were it not for the consoling creed 
which they profess, that he, who proves himself to be honest, provcs^himscir 
to be, at the same time* a blockhead. 

It is now matter of history, that the malversations of llumbold’s govern- 
ment became the subject of Parliamentary inquiry. The labours of a com- 
mittee, which sat for eight months, brought forth a mass of criminatory mat- 
ter in the shape of seven huge folio reports, and D , it is well known, 

had obtained leave to bring a bill of pains and penalties against the Madras 
governor, and Whitwcll, the chief-secretary. There is a historic nebula ovef 
this part of our Indian transactions, which has had many coinniciitators, but 
little or no explanation. It was never fairly sifted. The Indian squad had 
then at their command a cluster of close boroughs, and constituted a powerful 
party in the House of Commons. Rumbold, on his recall, is said to have 
brought home a considerable fortune ; and there wandered about the town 
rumours, some of them distinct and definite, that he had appropriated con- 
siderable sums to allay the flame of public virtue, to which, had it burned 
steadily, he must have fallen a victim. Amongst others, it w'as confuicntly 
believed by a Company’s servant,^ — who had his eye anxiously on the whole 
procedure, and was himself examined as a witness before the committee, — to the 
latest moment of his existence (and he was a person of the highest int^rity 
and honour), that Rumbold had requested permission to send a copy of the 
report, with his own remarks in the margin, to the person who had taken the 
leading part against him in Parliament, and who had moved, as already said, 
for n bill of pains and penalties against him, urging with great earnestness the 
justice of giving due consideration to those remarks, which would be found, 
he said, satisfactory answers to the charges. The marginal notes,” it is 
stated, advanced through several successive pages from ^100 to 10,000; and if 
it has never been established that the accuser was bribed, it is quite manifest 

that the accusation was withdrawn. D was, in the strongest terms of 

implication, charged by Burkef with this piece of corruption. 

Whitwell adhered, with a fidelity worthy a better cause, to the interests of 
Rumbold. He fled to Paris ; but Whitwcll’s secretary, finding that a govern- 
ment proclamation had issued for their apprehension, honourably delivered 

* Mr.Chamier. t Speech on the debts of the NaUbb of the Catnatic. 
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^hieis somewhat of a digression from Yet^ 

.eethc traditions of that pibriod are now nearlj^'ei^ed,, Bikd'm^ny of ks trans* 
'anions studiously suppressed, no apology is necessary fo^ having thus lightly 
touched them. Whitwell was strongly attached to Toppi^, who had many 
persoqal qualifications that rendered his society *^leasing and instructive^ 
Their confidence had a singular beginning. Whitwell and Topping had been, 
On some occasion or other, closettcd together for some time^-during which the 
former spoke in the tone of a grave and uncompromising morality upon every 
topic ; for that mysterious carriage of the body, which humbugs the greater 
portion of mankind into a persuasion of its being an indication of correct and 
circumspect conduct, was systematically assumed by Whitwell, who had found 
it of the utmost use to him. Topping’s penetration into human characters, 
however, was too profound to be imposed upon, and in the midst of one of 
Whit well’s gravest observations, he burst into a loud fit of laughing. The 
farce was really too much for him, inasmuch as he knew almost intuitivdy what 
was going on in Whitwcll’s mind. The chief secretary stared with astonish- 
ment, for Topping was one of the best-bred men in the settlement. But it 
was like the recognition in free-masonry. From that iiiomciit Whitwell felt 
the absurdity of speaking from under a mask. W c know each other ; do 

wc not ?” said he, seizing Top|)ing’s hand.” “ Perfectly,” replied the other. 
Yet Topping had the master-key that unlocked Whitwell’s soul, whilst the 
latter had scarcely a guess of what Topping really was. Along with the rest 
‘bf the settlement, native and European, he was convinced of Topping’s 
, wealth— and convinced (so deep a root do the wildest errors strike into 
' vibe general opinion) without the .slightest evidence or presumption, nay, 
1»iwlh strong proofs constantly recurring to the contrary, for Topping, not 
long before he had adopted the system of making wills, was pressed for 
the payment of trifling sums. Had Topping applied to Whitwell in these dis- 
tresses, liis purse would have been opened to him without stint or reserve ; 
but through some politic refinement, which few could fathom, Topping still 
passed with Whitwell as a man of unbounded wealth ; and it was in one of 
their confidential evening telc-a-fclesy at his garden-house, that he breathed 
into his friend’s ear, under solemn injunctions of sccresy, the intention of 
leaving him by will the bulk of his immense wealth. Whitwell received the 
intimation with the greatest delight and the most implicit credence. Topping’s 
life, his age being now advanced be^'ond the ordinary chances in a hot 
climate, was scarcely in any one’s estimate of a twelvemonth’s value. Why 
should Topping, a man of the world, and with no temptation or inducement 
to a superfluous falsehood, breathe such an intention but in perfect sincerity ? 
In short, Whitwell considered the promise as so much wealth in the shape of 
11 security payable at no distant period, though for the present unavailable. * 
Whitwell, however, did make it available. To corroborate his intention. 
Topping had given him, according to custom on these occasions,— for there 
were many residuary legatees into whom he had infused the same expecta- 
tions,— a copy of his will. When Whitwell wanted money for his own use or 
for the exigencies of the government, the Nabob’s exchequer being this 
^time squeezed to a husk^e found no difficulty in obtaining large sums from 
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rich, natives like Paupuili or confi- 
dence, of this document. conii^mlcatfons now and 

then tQ esca|io; and U happened^ ^N^wardiy cnongh, tliat Jacob Aftithooii’s 
residuary legac^ Whitweli*^ crossed each dthcr, as it were* to the great 
jierplcxity of ‘>The same happened tc> the other perSons who were look- 

ing forward to the safne ttnagitiary wealth. As every one, however, is a firm 
believer in his good fortiyac, that perplexity soon ceased to disturb them, 
and the gates of Topping’s compound were day by day besieged with the most 
aficctionatc inquiries after his health from those who were eagerly praying for 
his death. 

If Topping received payment in kind from Wliitwcll, it was in the shape of 
patronage. To many persons patronage is w'calth, bringing with it the highest 
enjoyments which wealth can procure. Through VVhitwcll’s instrumentality, 
Topping provided for ninny young men who had come ont recommended to 
him from England. He was enabled to cement by marriage many hopeless 
attachments clicrishcd by 3 ’oiing civilians, who had lallcn in love with certaip 
Madras beauties before they were enabled to support them. Wealth is power. 
In this instance imaginary wealth was power ; and, to his credit he it said, 
Topping exerted its influence kindly and benevolently. He never wanted 
money, A slight hint or iiuicndo that a loan for an occasional purpose would 
be of use to him, for a season, became almost instantly a round sum of ready 
money in his hands. 

Jack Tofiping, however, at last, paid the debt of nature. But who shall 
paint the meeting of the legatees, each frantic with hope, that rushed into his 
ball the instant his remains had been deposited in the grave — the grave of 
many a hope too fondly nursed, too riidcU^ crossed, that lay buried with hqn ! 
Smollett’s iuliniralile |)cncil, that sketched the posthumous scene of liodcrtck 
lluiidom’s grandfather, would scarcely he equal to it. For myself, 1 shrink 
from the attempt. The will, the will, the authentic will itself !” exclaimed 
Whitwcll. Here is my coi)y.” ** And here is mine,” exclaimed half a 
dozen other residuary I(?gatccs. Last (for the Armenians, though not deadio 
the impulses of avarice, arc a modest unobtrusive people) was heard poor 
Jacob Arath 00 n*s voice, “and here is mine,” ()rotliicing from his iinder*cassock 
a piece of paper greasier than his own face. “ And here, also,” continued 
Jaeob> “ is the clause bequeathing funds for onr new’^ Armenian church, fo^ 
which I have paid by anticipation 18,000 star pagodas.” All was despair. Not 
that the opinion of Jack Topping’s immense wealth was at all shaken ; but 
each found a competitor in each for its enjoyjucnt. The only refuge from 
despair was the date of each will, for couiiterparts, regularly sealed and 
executed, were found to each of the copies he had put into the hands of tliq 
several parties to whom he hail hetpicatliod his property. “ Aline i.s of the 
latest date,” said one j mine ! said another;” — the same key-note ran through 
the whole circle. What were the astonisliiiicut aiul dismay of each when they 
all turned out to he dated the same day ! It was clear they had been all 
duped ; more clear still, when they found that Topping had no wcaltli, hut 
died, leaving behind him debts to an immense amount. 

The Armenians were the only gainers; they gained a new cluirch. Nor 
did they refund a fannm to poor .lacoh, who sued them by a hill in the Afnyor’^ 
Court for a joint-contribution towards its const ruction, and in adilliiou to the 
costs of the building, which to this day is called Jacob’s foll^-, and ciiri'gistcrcd 
in ihq archives of the church, immcmoiially kei>t in Greek, II AAlOTLl 'J OT 
1AK()15<)T, had to |)ay the costs of the suit 

S Voi- J I ^ ^ 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royid Astatic Soditty»—\ General Meeting was held on the 5th of Julj^ 
the Right Hon. Sir A. Johnston, V.P., in the chair. 

Several donations were laid on the table, among which were the fol|pwing, 
eiz.*— 

From Major Charles Stewart, a very curious and valuable original painting, repre-« 
senting tlie Mogul ciniieror, Sliah Jehan, and the principal personages of his court ; 
this interesting record is supposed to have l>een the work of a celebrated artist, named 
Abd a1 Samad, and, from various circumstances, to have been executed altout A.r>. 
I(i25. Major Stewart communicated several Memoranda connected with the subject of 
the picture, and it is hoped that he may be induced to favour the Society with notices of 
tlio individuals whose portraits liavc been tlius preserved. 

From Lieut. Alex. Burnc.s, F.U.S., a copy of the Narrative of his Journey from 
India to Bokhara, Persia, &c., with the Map. 

From the Right Hon. Sir A. Johnston, an Indian matchlock and powder flask, appn. 
rcntly very ancient ; also an account of the dilFercnt classes of Elephants, translated 
from the Singhalese ; and an original drawing of the crater of Mount Merapi, a volcano 
in Java. 

William Holt Yates, Esq., M.D., elected on the 21st of June, having made 
his payments and signed tlie obligation-book, was admitted a member of the 
society, 

John Edyc, Esq., of the Navy Surveyor’s Ofllce, Somerset House, and 
Robert Ale.xandcr, Esq., late nicniber of council at Madras, were ballotted for 
and elected resident members of the society. 

The first part of Observations on Atmospherical Influence, in reference 
to Climate, &c., by Whitclaw Ainslic, Esej., M.D., was read. 

Dr. Ainslic commences by quoting the recorded opinions of other writers, 
both ancient and modern, on this subject, and proceeds to examine the effects 
of climate on the physical and moral character of the human race ; observing 
that, in hot countries, both the mental and corporeal faculties arrive at matu- 
rity sooner than in more temperate regions ; while, at the same time, it may 
be doubted whether the causes of tfiis more rapiil expansion arc not also con- 
ducive to more speedy decay. The cflfccts of heat on the children of Eu- 
ropeans born in India, and on half-castes, arc next adverted to; and the 
author then dcvciopcs the causes of change in national character acting inde- 
pendently of climate ; illustrating his remarks by adducing the ancient and 
modern states of various nations. TIic next point treated is a comparison of 
the climates of the old and new continents, with observations on the probable 
origin of the differences perceptible between them, which leads the author to 
speak of the various sanitary stations established in India. He concludes this 
section with some general reflexions on the subject of climate, including con- 
siderations on the differences of colour in the human race. 

The reading of the late Capt. McMurdo’s Account of Sinde, communica- 
ted by James Bird, Esq., was brought to a conclusion. 

Resuming the author’s view of the character of the Sindians, he observes 
that their bigotry, arrogance, and sclf-conccit, keep equal pace with their 
ignorance ; and among other bad qualities, they are accused of being treache- 
rous; they are, however, much less addicted to the practice of assassination 
than their neighbours to the north and to the cast : the Belloochc tribes, in 
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particular, entertain n high idea of the duties of hospitality, and its rights arc 
rarely infringed by those who retain the simplicity of their original manners. 
They have likewise the greatest respect for their females, who possess consi- 
derable influence over them ; and their adherence to any agreement, to which 
their women are a party, may be more implicitly relied on than if the bargain 
had been sworn to on the Koran. The Sindian soldier is individually brave, but 
is inferior to the Arab in coolness in action, and is not possessed of that sense 
of honour which is displayed by the Indian soldier. He is bold in his attack, 
but feels less hesitation in turning his back than almost any other man who 
carries arms. The military classes in Sinde are generally expert marksmen, 
being trained to the matchlock from youth. Capt. McMiirdo then proceeds to 
describe the other tribes of inhabitants of this country ; after which follow 
some remarks on the Sindian language, and a sketch of its government con- 
cludes the paper. 

Thunks were returned to Dr. Ainslic and Mr. Bird for their respective com- 
munications. 

Juiif 19. — The last General Meeting for the present session was held this 
day; the Right lion. Clias. W. Williams Wynn, M.P., Prcsiilcnt, in the chair. 

Among the donations laid on the tabic were the following: — 

From M. Adolph Erinan, a copy of the first volume of his “ Jteisc n?)i die erde (lurch 
Nord Asien unddie Vu'den Occam' in den juhren 182H, ISiiO, uml IS.'JO; with plates. 

From tlic Uoyal Scicicty of Literature, the 2d Part of Vol. 11. of its Transaclions, 

From Maharajd Kali Krishna Buliatlur, liis Beugali translations of Dr, Johnsoir.s 
j and of a system of polite learning. Also his MS. account of N(igarkirtanu, u 
pulilic invocation of Hari by the Hindus, with n coloured drawing of the procession. 

From Major William Yule, a lithographed fac^simUc of a iiiagniticent Indian gold 
coin or medal, struck by the Emperor Slifiii Jelian, and weighing 70 oz. Major Yule 
has added translations of the inscriptions, and inscrilred the wtiolc to the Royal Asiotic 
Society. 

From the Ut. Hon. Sir A. Jidinston, two portraits in water-colours of Mira Sebbe 
Meestriar Sekadie IMaricar, a Muhummedan phystcinn to tlic court of Kandy, who 
possessed various privileges and exemptions derived from his ancestors, the first cloth 
w’eavers introduced into Ceylon, to whom they were granted hy tlic then king of 
Kandy, as evidenced hy an ancteiit deed of gift, of which a transcript was presented 
to tlic Royal Asiatic Society hy Sir A. Johnston. 

Jonathan Birch, Esq. was ballottcd for and elected a Resident Member of 
the Society. 

An Account of the Sect of Kaprias at Mhurr, by Robert Cotton Moneys 
Esq , Bombay C.S., was rend. 

This sect, the origin of which, like that of most religious orders among 
the Hindus, is involved in much obscurity, derives its name from being devoted 
to the worship of Parvati, the consort of Siva, under her name of Kdla Pnri 
or Kaya Puri. It claims for its founder Lalla Jus Raja, an associate of Rain- 
chuiider, after his conquest of Ceylon, but who quitted him at Mhurr, to 
establish this sect, by especial order of the goddess. The constitution of the 
order is singular: it is limited in number to 120 or 130 members, who are 
bound by a solemn obligation to a life of celibacy, and on the death of any 
one of their number he is rcjilaccd by a person taken from some Hindu caste ; 
the age is immaterial, above eight or nine years. When the new brother is 
introduced, the tuft of hair on the crown of his head is cut oft' and replaced 
hy the peculiar cap of the order ; various other ceremonies arc also pcrforincd. 
The temple dedicated to their divinity, in the town of Mhurr, is of great anti- 
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quit}’ anil celebrity, ami such is the importance altaclicd to llie favour of A'sa- 
pura (the Cutch name of the ^oiltlcss), that the raos ofCnlchnrc not thought 
ro be secure on their throne until they have visited this sacrcil shrine. The 
ihost productive villages in the neighbourhood belong to this sect, and more 
activity, comfort, and signs of o[)Lilencc arc to be iliscovcrcd in them than in 
any other part of the Rao's dominions. 

Thanks were ordered to be returned to Mr. Money for this coininnnicalioii. 

The Narrative of a Journey to Senna from Mocha, by Robt. Finlay, Esif., 
assistant-surgeon to tlic Mocha residency, was read. 

■ Mr. Finlay’s journey was performed in the months of August, September, 
and October leaving Mocha on the evening of the 4th of August. 

His object was to visit the Innim professionally, having been sent for by his 
highness for that purpose. The first part of the paper is occuincd with an 
itinerary of liis route ; he then gives some account of the city of Senna, 
Vrhich is situated at the foot of the mountain of Niikkum. It has a mud 
wall, twenty feet in height, with three gates and many small turrets; its 
extent outside the wall is about three miles; the Bostaiii Sultan, or garden 
in which the Imam resides, is on the south-west of the city, and is of consi- 
derable extent; it contains a small menagerie, consisting of two very fine large 
African lions, some tigers, leopards, and tiger-cats. The palaces are large 
buildings, of four or five stories in height ; the most recent was then finishing, 
with glass windows. The best land in the ncighboiirliood of Senna i.s on the 
north side, where the water runs after supplying the town. Where the fields 
are well-supplied with water, they will yield two good crofis in theycar; and 
when in clover, it will cut every two months : the fields arc generally three 
years in grain and arc then sown with clover, which remains five or six years. 
The soil is sometimes manured with ashes; many good fields arc lying waste. 
From this subject the author proceeds to sketch the history of the Imams, 
and to give some account of the then possessor of that dignity, with an ex- 
planation of the constitution and government of Senna. Mr. Finlay, in the 
next place, describes the character and apj^carance of the po))uIution ; their 
manufactures and commerce, and the revenues and military establishment of 
the Imam ; concluding with an account of the author’s return to Mocha. 

Thanks were returned to Mr, Finlay for his communication. 

The meetings of the Society were then adjourned over the vacation, to the 
6th of December. 

Asiatic Society of Calcutta,-— ht the meeting of January 30th, the secretary 
(J. Prinsep, Esq.) read a report on the accounts and proceedings of the past 
year, confined, however, to the finances and constitution of the society. 

The number of members on the list was 85 ; the diminiition.s by death and 
other causes (mostly departures), during the past year, 12; the additions, 14. 

The receipts had been Sa.Rs. 11,8^5, the disbursements Sa. Rs. ]],805, 
leaving a balance in favour of Sa. Rs, 20 s amongst the receipts, however, is 
included the sum of Sa. Rs. arising from the sale of stock of the society 

to that extent. The stock and dependencies, exclusive of dividends on Mac- 
intosh and Co.’s debt of Sa, Rs, 11,964, amount to Rs. 22,486, of which, 
Rs. 4,286 are outstanding contributions, attributed to the late failures. 

The secretary observes that it had been his desire to lessen the burthen to 
paying members, by distributing his Journal free to them during the past year 
(for which act of liberality the society voted Mr. Prinsep its thanks) ; but, he 
adds, the result had not been so encouraging as he could have wished. 
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Mr. Prinscp 55talcs : Although it has not Irccn thought priitlcnt to com- 
mence a new volume of licscarchcs^ or even the printing of titc index of the 
eighteen volumes, sanctioned by the committee of papers, the press lias not 
been idle, and I have the pleasure to lay on the table n copy just completed of 
Mr. Csoina do Kdrds’ Tibetan dictionary, printed at the expense of Govern- 
ment, and under the auspices of the society. M. Csoma's grammar will now 
be put yi hand, and the whole completed in the course of the present spring,” 

The address concludes as follows : “ I have purposely refrained from ailuding 
to the labours of a more exalted naliire, which have brightened the |)roceed- 
ings of the past year, because I consider it to be the privilege of the highest 
ollicer of the society to review the objects and progressive success of the insti- 
tution over which he presides. Severe indisposition has, unfortunately, placed 
it out of the pow'cr of our president to restore the laudable custom of an 
annual address on the present occasion, which is the more to be regretted, as 
this is the jubilee anniversary of the day on which the illustrious founder of 
the society was elected its first president. The close of that eventful period 
finds the parent society shorn of all its exclusive honours, and forming but one, 
perhaps the humblest, of the numerous bodies associated in Kuro]>c ami in 
India, for the prosecution of ‘ inquiries into the histoiy, anticpiities, the 
natural productions, arts, sciences, and literature of Asia.’ The tree, which 
was auspiciously planted by the great Sir William Jones, to use his own ex- 
pression, has long since produced its fairest blossoms, and its most exquisite 
fruit. It has spread its roots in distant lands, where the arts of cuUivatiou 
are better understood, and the value of its produce can be more skilfully de- 
veloped ; but we must not forget that we here assemble under the shade of the 
original tree, and that, however decayed the parent stock may have become, 
while its more vigorous branches arc taking root in France, Germany, and 
England ; still, it is to the Asiatic Society of Bengal that belongs w ith pro- 
priety the motto assumed by one of its illiistrious scions, ‘ iliiot rami lot av 
bores: 

On Ihc Colossal Idols of Bamwn. — We reached Bniuinn, which is celebrated 
for its idols and excavations. These eaves arc to be seen in all parts of the 
valley for about eight miles, and they still form the residence of the greater 
part of the population. They arc called Sumne/t by the pco[)Ic. A detached 
hill in the middle of the valley is cpiitc lioney-coinhcd with them, and brings 
to onr recollection the Troglodytes of Alexander’s historians : it is called the 
city of Ghulghula, and consists of a continued succession of eaves in every 
direction, which arc said to have been the work of a king named Julall. 1'hc 
hill of Bamiaii i.s formed of hardened clay and pebbles, which renders its ex- 
cavation a matter of little dilTicultjs but the great extent to which this lias 
been carried excites attention. Caves arc found on both siilcs of the valley, 
but the greater number arc on the norllicrii side, where we found the idols : 
altogether they form an iniincnsc city. Labourers arc frequently hired to dig 
in the ruins, and their labours arc rewarded by rings, reliques, coins, &c. 
They generally bear Cufic inscriptions, and are of a later date than the age of 
Muhamined. These excavated eaves or houses have no pretensions to archi- 
tectural ornament, being no more than squared holes in the hill : some of 
them are finished in the shape of a dome, and have a carved frieze below the 
point from which the cupola springs. The inhabitants tell many remarkable 
talcs of the eaves of Bamiun, one in particular, that a mother lost her child 
among them, and recovered it after a lapse of twelve years ! The tale need 
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not be believed, but it will convey an idea of the extent pf the works. There 
are excavations on all sides of the idols, and in the larger one, half a regiment 
might find quarters. Bamian is subject to Cabul, and would appear to he n 
place of high antiquity; it is pcriiaps the city which Alexander founded at the 
base of Paropaniisus, before entering Bactria. The country indeed from Cabul 
to Balkh is yet styled Bakhtar-zamin^ or * the Bakhtar country.’ The name of 
Bawian is said to be derived from its elevation. Bam, signifying * balcony,* 
and the affix tan ‘ country.’ It may be so called from the caves rising over one 
another in the rock. 

There are no reliques of Asiatic antiquity which have more roused the 
curiosity of the learned than the colossal idols of Baiuiau. They consist of 
two figures, a male and a female; the one named Salsal, ihc other Shah Mama. 
The figures are cut in alto relievo in the face of the hill, and represent two 
colossal images. The male is the largest of the two, and about 1^0 feet high. 
It occupies u front of seventy feet, and the niche in which it is excavated ex- 
tends about that depth into the hill. This idol is mutilated, both legs having 
lieen fractured by cannon, and the countenance above the mouth is destroyed. 
The lips arc very large, the cars long and pcnilent, and there appears to have 
been a tiara on the head. The figure is covered by a mantle, which hangs 
over it in nil parts, and seems to have been formed of a kind of plaster, and 
the image has been studded in various places with wooden pins to assist in 
fixing it. The figure itself is without symmetry, and there is no elegance in 
the drapery. The hands which held out the mantle have been both broken. 

The female figure is more perfect than the male, and has been dressed in the 
same manner. It is cut out of the same hill, at the distance of ^00 yards, 
but is not half the size. One could not discover that her ladyship was not a 
brother or a ^on of the twin colossus, but for the information of the natives. 
In the lower caves the caravans to and from Cabul generally halt, and the 
ujipcr ones arc used as granaries by the community. 

I have now to note the most remarkable curiosity in the idols of Bamian. 
The niches of both have been at one time plastered and ornaincntcd with 
paintings of iuitnan figures, which have now disappeared from nil parts hut that 
immediately over the heads of the idols. Here the colours arc as vivid and 
the paintings as distinct as in the Egyptian tombs. There is little variety' in 
the design of these figures, which represent the bust of a woman with a knot 
of hair on the head and a plaid half over the breast, the wliole surrounded hy 
a halo, and the head again hy another halo. In one part I could trace a group 
of three female figures following each other. The execution of the work is 
bad, and by no means superior to the pictures which the Chinese make in imi- 
tation of an European artist. 

The traditions of the people, regarding the idols of Bamian, are vague and 
unsatisfactory. It is stated that they were excavated about the Christian era 
by a tribe of kaffirs (infidels), to represent a king named Salsal and his wife, 
who ruled in a distant country, and was worshipped for his greatness. The 
Uindfis assert them to have been excavated by the Band us, and that they are 
mentioned in the great epic poem of the Mahdbhurat* Certain it is that the 
IJindfis, on passing these idols at this day, hold up their hands in adoration, 
though they do not make offerings, which may have fallen into disuse since 
the rise of Islam. 1 am aware that a conjecture attributes these images to the 
Buddhists, and tho long cars of the great figure make it probable enough. 1 
do not trace any resemblance to the colossal figures in the caves of SaLsette 
near Bombay, but the shape of the head is not unlike tiiat of the great trifaced 
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idol of Elcphan(a. At Manikcala, in the Panjiib, near the cctchralcd tope, 
I found a glass or cornelian antique, which exactly resembles this head. In the 
paintings over the idols, 1 discover a close resemblance to the images of the 
Jain temples in Western India, in mount Abu, and at Girnnr and Palitana in 
Katywar. I judge the figures to be female, but they are very rude, though 
the colours in which they arc sketched arc bright and beautiful. There is 
nothing in the images of Baniiun to evince an}* great advancement in the arts, 
or what the most common people might not have executed with success. They 
cannot certainly be referred to the Greek invasion, nor are they mentioned by 
any of the historians of Alexander’s expedition. I find in the history of 
Timoiirlanc, that both the idols and excavations of Bamian arc mentioned by 
Shcri’f ud Decn, his historian. The idols arc described to be so high that 
none of the archers could strike the head. They are called Lat and Manat, 
two celebrated idols which arc mentioned in the Koran ; and tlic writer also 
alludes to the road which led up to them from the interior of the hill. There 
arc no inscriptions at Bamian to guide us in their history, and the whole of the 
later traditions arc so mixed up with Ali, the son-in-law of Muhammed, who 
we well know never came into this part of Asia, that they are most unsatisfac- 
tory. It is by no means improbable that we owe the idols of Bamian to the 
caprice of some person of rank, who resided in this cave-digging neighbour- 
hood, and sought for an immortality in the colossal images which we have now 
described.— Burnes.^Journ. of Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Lfcif Siddans. By Tiijmas Camimikm.. London, 18 rM. E. Wilson. 

The udinirors of (he geiuiiiic drama arc here presented iviili a delightful biograpf/y 
of one of its cliiefest ornaments, in n %vork full of anecdote, enriched with sterling 
criticism, and delivered in a style easy, playful, and iinlahoiiretl, yet full of striking 
and felicitous expressions. Mr. Cainphell, who undertook the task conformably to 
the wish of Mrs. Siddons, has interwoven in n pleasing tisr.uc the autobiographical 
inetiiuraiida left hy the celehraled actress, witli llie published records of her history and 
the remiiiisceiiccs of her friends. He has incorporated many interesting biographical 
details respecting other dramatic persontigcs, — the celebrated actresses who were the 
predecessors of Mrs. Sidduns, for example, — and has spread over the whole w'ork a 
cliarm, which makes it one of the most ciig.*iging pieces of personal history we ever 
read. 

Mr. CampbclTs remarks upon Mncbclh (including Mrs. Siddons* reflections u|>on the 
character of Lady Macbeth), and his comparison of this masterpiece of Shakespeare 
with the Prometheus of iEseliylns, arc almost worth the price of the wliolc work. Nor 
must his judicious and qualified, though efl'cetive, defence of the stage be passed 
without notice. 

A History f iJic Fall of the Homan Empire^ comprising a view nf the Invamn and ScU 
tlcmewt <f the Barbarians, By J. C. L. de Sismonih. In Two Vols. Vol. I. Being 
Vol. LVI. of Dr. Lardner's Cabinet Cycloptcdia. Loudon, 1834. Longman and 
Co. Taylor. 

When wo consider that we are the descendants nf the ** barbarians,'* who wrought the 
tremendous revolution in the Roman Empire, this reflection suggests a reason, super- 
added to the ordinary motives, for acquiring a knowledge of their history. And by 
histortf is not meant a dry, minute record of reigns ond wars and invasions, painful to 
rend, and foi* whicli, indeed, there remain very scanty inotcrials; but such a distinct 
picture of tliis dark and turbulent period, as shall enable us to discern the causes of 
these great events, tbe origin of the states wliidi subsequently were cunstrutted out of 
the ruins of gigantic but enfeebled ttotne, and the seeds of tbe institutions which have 
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mouIJcil moilcnv Euro|Knn fivitizAtion into its present r(»rni. A ceniise anil welt- 
digested epituine will, answer this end, and that berore iis, the product of n pen habi- 
tuated to Llie philosophy of history, seems amply calculated fur lliat purpose. 

Statistics the United Slates of Amei'icii; Pr the Use of Emigrants and Travellers^ lly 
Thomas J. Tkejdw AY, of the Stale of Tennessee. London, 18^31. E Wilson. 
This work, by a native,"* is stated to be the result of twenty-years* critical exami- 
nation of every suite, county, tand city, of the vast Federal Union, devote<l to the 
collection of facts for ti»e guidance of the emigrant. It professes to be written in ** a 
plain conversational style,*' and is sprinkled pretty liberally with Yankeyisms and tra- 
velling anecdotes. ■ Amongst the wonders of New York, IVIr. Tredway tells us of Holt’s 
hotel, the largest perhaps in the world, built of fine white marble, seven stories high, 
witli an observatory at the top. “ Holt,'* he says, “ has a steam-engine, erected in his 
cellar and kitchen, which performs, to my own knowledge, the following duties: — 
ciH)ks, cleans boots, cleans knives and forks, pumps the supply of water throughout 
tl>c house, carries baggage and irai'cllers from one floor to another ; and, for aught I 
know, washes the dishes, shaves and cuts hair, makes up the bed and sweeps the rooms.** 
At Louisville, in Kentucky, there is a carpenter, who has u steam-engine, which planes, 
tongues, and grooves planks at the same time, and with very great expedition. In a 
sliort time he expects to bo enabled ** to cut and carve, and mortiiG and put together a 
,, liousc witliout trouble to labourers.** Steam, in short, bids fair Id destroy tlic demand 
for labour in the United States ; why, therefore, tlie Americans should desire emigra- 
Uon thither, we cannot well understand. This power has its disxidvanlages. Mr. Tied- 
way tells us that, while enjoying a refreshing slumber in his berdi in a steam -boat on 
t)ic Mississippi, he was thrown to the distance of forty feet, by the bursting of the 
toiler; adding, in a strain which shows that the incident is too common to produce 
^ much elTocl : ** 1 did not awake before I began to experience the sensation of drowning ** 

Uniifcrsal Hhtory^ from the Creatvm of the World to the Tieginning of the EigUteenlh 
Century. By the late Lord WooniiousELEK, Vuls. V, and VI. Being Vols. 
XLV. and XL VI. of the Family Library. London, 18iM. Murray. 

These are the concluding volumes of this history. In our preceding notices wc have 
, aketclicd the plan of the work, which is, in many respects, an excellent one. 'I’lie 
tliniculty of compressing so vast a subject into a space so small, has unavoidably occa- 
sioned some portions of the history to he treated more siipcrlieially than tliey deserve to 
be. The mature student will regret that, throughout this work, mi>derii aulhuiliies have 
been entirely neglected. It was the editor's duty, — a laborious one, we aeknowledge, 
'—to have sujiplied this deficiency in the original work. In treating of Eastern history, 
lo which our altentioii has been more particularly directed, this defect is very striking. 
The 2d(li and 25tli chapters, and that part of the 28d which relates to India, should be 
expunged; they are full of errors, derived from the crude speculations of Voltaire, 
llaynal, and other French writers, upon Oriental history. 

Facts eslu^lishing the Deleterious Ib opcrtics of Rice, used as au Article f Food* By 
lloRERT Tyti.eh, M. U. Loudon, 188:3. Ilatnsliaw and Kush. 

Dk. Tvtler has been induced to consider rice ns an article- of food which, in some 
.states, is highly injurious to the human system, and this little pamphlet contains a body 
^ facts and opinions, in confirmation of this theory, which are somewhat staggering, 
It is probably known to many of our readers that Hr. Tytler traces the CholcrrA Morbus 
' (which he has termed Moriys Oxf/zeus) to the ousc rice, of tho harvest pf 1817, 
in India. An experiment in Allahabad jail, in 1818, seems almbiit to demonstrate 
the fact. Tliatbadand. unwliolcsotno rice is often imported into. this country, in the 
jprei'-tradc, must be pretty notorious : we have now before us a. sample of rice of 
the most disgusting appearance, which has b€H:n analyzed and/ound to contoiii an oil,*-' 
wbctlier oi Crotun wc are not tok). Cheapness, hoii'ever, covch^ ^vi^^, sin, and 

^%e suppQ|^thc stuif which will be hrdlibht, ii^Ticc-iiade, from Chin^^S^iiler tlic naiiH' 
of tea, now that all authofiulivc iiibpeciioa at Cauloii is withdraM'ib be iipoii a.|>ur 
Wilh Ihc'rico'beldtT us. Checks to populatmn sc^i avuing wiih i)je‘prcstiincd demancl 
for them. 
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<S‘aleutta. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE DHURMA SUBHA, CASE OF THE 20Y 
BRUJONATH. 

We copy the followinj' notice of the 
proceedings of the Dhurma Siibha, in the 
matter of the hoy Briijoiiath, from the 
Chumlrika. They are not dc^void of in- 
terest. We hope ihe editor will not fail 
to favour us with full particulars of the 
praschiilu, or * atonement/ which the pun. 
dits may lay on him. This is the more 
necessary, as some of the opponents of the 
Suhha have affirmed that the atonement, 
in these cases, is generally in tlie sliape of 
a fine, and that the money, thus gained, 
finds its w'ay to the pundits. 

At length, Brujonath Gliose, the lad 
w'ho has been injured by the missionaries, 
appeared in Subha, and with tears in his 
eyes presented an address, which was di. 
rected to be read. It is ns follows : — 

* I'o the Right Worshipful Baboo Bhii- 

waneechurii Bundopadhya, the Secre- 

tary of the Dhurma Subha. 

* Receive the salutation and petition of 
your servant Brujonath Ghosc. 1 entreat 
you graciously to bring to the knowledge 
of the members of the Dhurma Subha 
this my petition. 

* My prayer is this ; Under the influence 
of ignorance, 1 went for a time to a mis- 
sionary school to acquire English. The 
teachers there, by giving me various evil 
instructions, laboured to effect my dcstruc. 
tion, both in this world and the next ; but, 
through the religious merits of my father 
and forefathers, and through the com pas. 
sion of the directors of this Subha, 1 ob* 
tained deliverance from the dark prison of 
the missionaries, but I am now despised 
by my friends, connections, and relatives ; 
if you restore me, I may obtain deliver, 
ance; 1 have no other resource. You, 
holy and compassionate gentlemen, have 
once had mercy upon me, an imfortunate 
being; emboldentAl by which, J airain be. 
seech you to compassionate my unfortu- 
nate ignorance, and do that which seems 
proper in your eyes. — 19th Kartick, 1240.* 

** This address having fieen read, the 
President, Baboo, Radhakant Deb, de- 
livered this as his opinion : 

** * It is proper for the pundits to ques. 
lipn the lad concerning the suspicion of 
the sins which he is supposed to have com- 
mitted; wben,^ upon .the replies they re- 
ceive^ we atonement which oug^ 

to be medeii!T#|||j^pt a be prepaid 
aqd laid beforo'^htT Desi meeting ;* to this 
theliiembem%?ed.^ ^ 


** Immediately after. Raja Kalee Kissen 
Bahadoor made many imjuiries of the boy 
Brujonath, to which appropriate replies 
were given. We subjoin a few of them. 

“ /Calee Kissen. Do you remember 
what you said in the Supreme Court ?— 
lirvjanath. I spoke just as I had been 
instructed by the missionaries. — Kalee 
Kissen. Were you baptised They 

were very anxious to baptize me. — Kalee 
Kissen, Why were you confined in the 
missionary school ? — Bmj. Krishnomo- 
hun took me from my home, by evil coun- 
sel, and placed me in tlie school at Mirza- 
pore. They all said to me, your father 
will murder you, therefore remain in this 
house. I believed their words, and being 
exceedingly afraid, remained there. — Kalee 
Kissen. What hooks did they give you to 
read about the Christian religion ?—Rrt{;. 
The Old and the New Testament ~~^Kalee 
Kissen. What was the efTect in your mind 
on reading them ? — JiruJ. That tlie Hin- 
doo slmstras and religion were excellent.— 
Kalee Kissen, Y^oii never read our shaa- 
tras, how then did you know they werC 
excellent?— Rri/;. I consider them ex- 
cellent from seeing the actions, conduct, 
and deeds of my ancestors.— Ao/ce Kissen, 
None of your ancestors are alive; bow 
then did you come to believe that they had 
so conducted themselves ?— /7rt/;. My 
mother asid father are in existence ; I per- 
ceive their conduct, and that of my con- 
nections and relatives, and from thence I 
judge what must have been the conduct of 
iny ancestors. — Kalee Kissen. What did 
you consider evil in the conduct of the 
missionaries? — Braj. They arc outcasts 
and drink that which they ought not to do ; 
their manners are bad ; many such evil 
actions did I see. — Kalee A'issen. The 
Hindoos rub their bodies with oil, wear 
filthy clothes, and bathe in the miry water 
of the Ganges. Do not such actions show 
you that they are inlechas ? The English 
wear clean apparel, bathe in pure water, 
and sit down to cat at table. Seeing these 
things, could you still consider them 
inlechas ?—Bi’t{y. Had I not I'.ated their 
manners and ways I should certainly 
eaten with them during my cpnfinemehc? 
The Presidenl, Did you not eat tlieir 
food ? — Brvj. No. — Pres. What then did 
you eat during your confinement?-- 
Brvj, The durwan of the house was a 
Kunnoje bramhun : he supplied me with 
cooked food. 

On hearing all these replies, the Rajah 
Bahpdoor watery much pleased, and oA? 
sistedTrom further inquiry. 

■ ** Aftei^ this, the other business before 
the meetifig; wiu brought forward, and re- 
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plies ordered to.be tent. After which, the 
president nnd- members embraced each 
other, delightfully hoping to meet again 
after the poofa.'* — Sumachar Durjmn* 

RUNJEET SXNO. 

Umritsir, October 10. — His majesty 
mentioned to the Brahmins in attendance, 
that he had tried the physicians long 
enough, they must now see whether they 
could not relieve the excruciating pains lie 
was subject to in his right leg and ftx>t. 
On hearing that a ferash in his service had 
given to some dancing w'omen, his rela- 
tions, tw'o young Cashmere girls, of whose 
persons he had got possession by some 
means ; it was immediately ordered that 
his nose and ears should be cut off and bis 
face blackened, and that lie should be 
mounted on a jackass and paraded through 
the city. Many people hastened to inter- 
cede, when his majesty graciously remitted 
Jthe first part of the sentence, but the rf- 
hiitted punishment was inflicted on a mur- 
derer, and both were put out of the cit}^ 

October 12. — A letter was sent to Mr. 
Ventura at Lahore to return immediately 
^ith the force under his command, and 
•join Joalla Sing, now present with his 
mi^sty, and that he would he despatched 
•on some expedition immediately after the 
,l>ushaira. Orders were likewise issued to 
men of the powder manufactories, that each 
should immediately prepare and forward 
to head quarters 200 maunds of gun- 
•powder. 

- October 16. — Sundood Lai was sent for, 
and mentioned, that the latest intelligence 
left Shah Shooja ool Moolk in the royal 
park at Shikarpoor, accompanied by a force 
of ten thousand cavalry and infantry, and 
five or six cannon, and tliat Jehangeer, the 
son of Shah Camran, had joined him with 
six other cannon and eight thousand 
cavalry, and that every thing was in readi- 
ness to march on the 25tb. Surdar II ur- 
ree Sing was told to hold himself in readi- 
ness to attack Paishawur ; he answered that 
he was always ready to execute bis majes- 
ty's orders, but would require ten thousand 
■ cavalry, five thousand infantry, and 250 of 
the horse artillery : that if his majesty would 
• allow him these, he would stake his exist- 
ence on his success. — Delhi Gaz*^ Nov, 16. 

m 

THE ICE IMPORTATION. 

The ice-cargo of the Tuscany, we lie- 
lieve, is nearly sold off, and we hope that 
the freighters have met with sufficient en- 
couragement to continue their speculation. 
But what we have chiefly in view, in re- 
verting to this subject, is to mention the 
, notice which Lord WilUam BenUnck bas 
V^deen of Jbia new feature of cpmiiieirtfe in 
CalcutOu^ Hi« Lordship is not the man 
to overlook what deaervac to lue looked on, 
and ii ever res^j to express in sqkne way 


or other the estimation in which he holds 
individual merit and enterprize. Wc yes. 
terday saw a very neat silver-gilt vase, 
having the following inscription: — Pro. 
senteil by Lord William Bentinck, Gover- 
nor-general and Commander-in-chief of 
India, to Mr. Rogers, of Boston, in ac. 
knowiedgment of the spirit and enterprize, 
whicli projected and successful! jjbicxecuted 
the first attempt to import a cargo of Arne- 
rican ice into Calcutta.*' The vase is got 
up in true taste ; the form is simple, nnd 
is not bespattered with the ornantental. 
The ornaments which arc introduced are 
In keeping, and thus form a real embel- 
lishment. They consist of hunches of 
flowers and fruit, intersected by foliage, 
admirably embossed : on the whole, it is a 
beautiful specimen of Calcutta art. The 
enterprize was as surely deserving of on- 
couragement as it was singular in the 
annals of Calcutta trade. It has intro- 
duced the means of enjoying a luxury and 
comfort, the taste of which, wc trust, will 
not be forgotten during the interim whicli 
must necessarily elapse before another at- 
tempt of a similar nature shall be made ; 
and we hope that Mr. Tudor, the Ameri- 
can gentleman in Boston, who, we liave 
understood, is the principal adventurer in 
this speculation, will ever find a suhstan. 
tial acknowledgment, on the part of the 
Calcutta public, flor every similar proof 
which he may afford them of his enter- 
prizc. — Englishman^ Nov, 16. 


MAHARAJAH MULHAR RAO HOLKAR. 

Maharajn Mulhar Rao Uolkar, who 
died at Indore on tfie 26Ui ult, owed his 
elevation to the exalted situation which 
he filled more to a concurrence of fortu- 
nate circumstances than to hereditary right, 
for he was neither more or less tlian the 
** illegitimate son of an illegitimate fiitlicr,** 
and that father the son of a man who 
was not a lineal descendant of the founder 
of the family. 

The name and family of Holkar is but 
of recent date, even compared to most of 
the other Mahratta sovereigns. The off- 
spring of a nation— itself of comparatively 
modern origin, — ^the founder of the family^ 
was Mulhar Rao, a native of the village of 
Hul, — originally a goauherd,— ntfl alone 
as of caste but a bond fide keeper of > 

and ‘‘Dhoongin** is the caste ofthenmily 
to the present day. I^e was bom about 
the end of the 17th century, and was 
taken, while yet a youth, from the care of 
his flocks to join a small troop of horse, 
supported by bis uncle in Candebh, in the 
service of ibqse predatory leaders, so 
many of whom devastaird Central India 
In those deys of anari^' and misrule* 
His history is extant in ipam ffian one 
puldibbed work, and . it ii tittnccessary for 
ua lp^ follow lilid ' tlirou||boiit .his career; 
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snfice it la Uni before his desth, 
which took place iomc yean after the mid- 
dle of last century, he rose, under the 
peisbwas, by his valour and otlier soldier- 
like qualities, to great eminence, and tlie 
fruition of extensive independant possess- 
ions on both sides of the Nurbudda. He 
had only one son, Kudhec Rao, who was 
killed befiore the Jaat fortress of Koom- 
beer, some years before his father died. 
This son married Allyaii Bale, by whom 
lie had a son and daughter. The son. 
Malice llao, succeeded to the sovereignty 
on the death of his grandfallier, hut 
fortunately only lived to enjoy his dignity 
for a few short months. He was a lad of 
weak intellect, and mischievously cruel 
disposition., lie died insane, from remorse 
at having wantonly killed, with his own 
hand, an embroiderer, whom lie supposed 
erroneously, ns was afterwards proved, to 
have had an iutrigue with a female depen- 
dent of the family. He left no issue, and 
the last of the sisters having married into 
another house, excluded her or her child- 
ren from the succession. Thus early was 
the line of llolkar exhausted, and all his 
wide-spread territories, about to become 
the prey of fresh adventurers. This catas- 
trophe, however, was averted by the promp- 
titude and firmness of Kudhcc Rao*s 
widow, the celebrated and the good Allyah 
Raic, whose history is so well told hy Sir 
J. Malcolm. She ruled the country with 
so much ability and undcviatiiig equity, 
managed its revenues with so much skill, 
and was so happy in the selection of her 
ministers and other subordinates, as to 
render Malwa one of the most peaceful, 
happy, and flourishing provinces through- 
out the whole of India. She associated 
will} licr, as nominal chief and commander 
of her immense moveable army, Tiikkajee 
llolkar, a man of the same tribe, but, as 
already stated, not related to the family. 
Contrary to what might iiaveliccn expect- 
ed from this arrangement, this man ever 
continued faithful to the woman who liad 
thus suddenly traised him to power and 
dignity ; and the alliance only added to the 
security and happiness of the people, over 
whom they jointly ruled. She commanded 
that the style of ** the son of Mulliar Rao*' 
should be engraven on his seal. 'He had 
uncontrolled command of the army, and 
likewise the management of large tracts of 
territory situate beyond the bounds of their 
more consolidated possessions. He was al- 
most constantly absent from Mnlwa with 
the army ; sometimes for years together, 
and on distant expeditions in combination 
with other leaders ; yet he never for a mo- 
ment forgot his allegiance, or ceased to dis- 
charge the debt of gratitude which lie owed 
to Ilia benefactress. Allyah Bale died about 
1795, and Tukk^ee about two years after 
her^ left two legitimate sons, Kaeiee 
Kao and lijlulhar Bap, and two illegUt- 
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mate, Jeswunt Rao and Etojee. The two 
former seem to have succeeded to the 
sovereignty without opposition : the former ‘ 
to the domestic management, in the room, 
as it were, of Allyah Baie; and the other,, 
a brave and aspiring young soldier, to th.c 
head of the army. Tlie eider, was decrepid 
in body and feeble in mind, and must 
have soon yielded up his share of authority 
to his enterprising brother. This was only 
obviated by the interference of Scindiali, at 
the instance of Kassec liao, and for very 
valuable considerations. Both brothers 
repaired to Poonah ; and througli the in- 
fluciicc of Scindiali, a mock reconciliation 
was brought about, owing to which, and 
hy the mutual taking of the Bulbundar 
oath (tiie most sacred that can be 
taken by a Hindoo), IVIulIiar Rao was 
thrown oft' his guard : that same night his 
camp was surrounded by Scindiah's disci- 
plined battalions, and he himself killed in 
attempting to make his escape. His troops 
were dispersed, and among them fled Jes- 
w'unt Rao, one of Tukkujee's natural soris ; 
this same Jeswunt Rao, after escaping 
many perils, rose, by his own talents and 
energy, from the most desperate cir- 
cumstances, to be the independent pos. 
sessor of the Hulkar territories. His race 
was run in stirring times, and much of his 
history is mixed up wdth that of the most 
glorious days of our own army, that few 
of our readers can be ignorant of it. Al- 
though a man stained by almost every deed 
wliicli can deform human naluri*, he was 
yet not without his military virtues; and 
personal courage, and generosity in re- 
warding deeds of valour done by others, 
have always justly been ascribed to him. 
lie cruelly put to death his legitimate 
brother Kasscc Rao, and the young son 
of the ill-fated Mulhar Rao, at clifterent 
times. It is conjectured, that remorse for 
these crimes preyed upon his mind ever 
after; and joined to an unrestrained indul- 
gence in intoxicating liquors, aggravated 
that tendency to insanity which was al- 
ready implanted in him. He was latterly 
incapable of guiding the reins of govern- 
ment for many months before his death, 
which took place about 1811. Toolsec 
Bale, his favourite mistress, and a woman 
of abandoned character, was proclaimed 
regent, she having previously adopted 
the illegitimate son of Jeswunt Rao by -ti 
woman Kepara Baie of the koomar caste. 
This son was, while yet a child, placed on 
the guddee immediately after his fatlier's 
demise, and was confiimed in tlie sove- 
reignty by tlie British Government after 
Uio battle of Mchidpore ; Toolsah Baie 
before this event having been put to death 
by the heads of the army for her many 
crimes. I'bis boy, Mulhar Rao, is the chie^.. 
whose deatii we have above announced. 

As to the policy or eipediencjr of the 
British aiuthoritics, in re-establishing this 
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Muhratta ramUy^and in confirming tbit boy 
in the possession of their extensive ill-got- 
ten territories, while in reality bis lieredi- 
tary claim was so feeble, it would be now 
useless to inquire even if we had leisure 
or room to make tlie inquiry. It is, of 
course, impossible to say what his charac- 
ter might liave become, had those scenes 
of anarchy and rapine continued. — from 
wiiich India was reserved hy the interfer- 
ence of the British Government ; but it is 
certain that his conduct as a ruler in times 
of profound peace, during these last years 
of his manhood, have sorely belied the fine 
promises of bis youth. Instead of the ful- 
filment of Sir J. Malcolm's predictions (in 
case of good management), of great and 
progressive increase in his revenues, he has 
of late years, it is understood, been con- 
stantly embarrassed for want of means to 
satisfy the clamours of a useless and ralr. 
ble soldiery, for the long and heavy arrears 
of pay due to them. The deaili of his 
able n)ini»ter, Tantiah Jogh, some five or 
six years ago, gave a shock to tho^ respec- 
tability of his government, which it has 
never since recovered, we believe. He 
had almost entirely abandoned himself to 
Che pilotage of his low and vicious pas- 
sions, while his court had become one 
scene of mean and petty intrigue. The 
dowager Baie, like ladies in general, and 
Mahratta ladies in particular, it is thought, 
Aspired to political power, and had not 
b^n unsuccessful during this abasement 
of her son's cuergies. But whether 
for her own good, or the good of the state, 
and the happiness of tiie people, is not 
clear. Mulhar Uao has left no issue, we 
believe, and is likely to be succeeded by 
his cousin, Harrvo Holkar, who has for 
many years been held in close duresse in 
the fort of Myhein.— Ukhbttr, 
JVbv. Ifi. 

TRAVELLING IN INIiIA. 

At present, we have hardly any more 
improved means of intercourse with Cal- 
cutta, than we had when these provinces 
first fell into otir hands. Our most rapid 
mode of regular travelling is palkee dawk, 
by which an unintermitted journey to Cal- 
cutta may be accomplished in twelve days; 
but the enormous expense (Rs. 460) and 
the great discomfort of this kind of con- 
veyance, operate much to hinder it from 
being resorted to, except on the most pres- 
sing occasions of haste. People generally 
prefer a voyage on the Ganges ; and this 
IS performed from Meerut to Calcutta in 
tlie average time of seven weeks; while the 
voyage hither from the presidency occu- 
pies about four months and a -half, at a 
mean. Our quickest mode of carriage is 
the baqghy-dawky by which, however, we 
do not receive a parcel from Calcutta in 
Jess than about five weeks after dispatch ! 
The charges, besides, are (necessarily) so 


high, that magazines and reviews brought 
by iNinghy are increased in cost more tlian 
a half. It is consequently never had re- 
course to for bringing any thing that is 
bulky, or that is not immediately required. 
For fetching supplies of wines, liquors, 
European manufactures, &c. we employ 
the clumsy primitive craft that ply on the 
river, and get dragged up to us»in six or 
seven months after having left Calcutta! 
The evils of our being confined to these 
ways and rates of communicating with our 
seaport, are felt in the enhancement of the 
prices of goods to an exorbitant degree, 
ond in the consequent dullness of trade. 
The number of passengers is also much 
smaller than it would be under an im. 
proved system of travelling. Calcutta is, 
in effect, as far aw'ay from us, as it is from 
London. To the iron.steamers we must 
look, in the first instance, for bringing 
Calcutta nearer to us ; and wc do hope, a 
much longer time will not elapse, without 
our seeing one of these vessels ** astonish- 
ing the nHti%cs** at Gliurmiiktesur Ghaut. 

The road from Calcutta to Meerut is 
about i)00 miles long ; and, making ample 
allowance for the tortuosities of the chan- 
nel of the riv€‘r, the distance by w'ater is 
1,800 miles. We trust it is not extrava- 
gant to assume that the iron-steamers 
would run over 6*0 miles of this space in a 
day ; and, at the rate of progress they 
would reach us in a month f As they wouhl 
have the current in their favour on their 
return, we suppose they miglit arrive at 
Calcutta in about three weeks! It is im- 
possible to say with certainty that the 
steamers will he able to perform their 
voyages in these times respectively; but 
we think it is very probable they will. If 
uiir calculations as to the speed of the ves- 
sels prove accurate, the expenses of travel- 
ling arid carriage ought to be reduced to 
less than one- half of the present charges. 
The quantity of goods, and number of 
travellers, would, on the other hand, be 
more than double what they now are. 

While on the subject of inland transport, 
wc would fain add a few words on tire 
still greater advantages that would result 
from the introduction of steam coaches into 
so level a country as India. Our climate 
is such that we shall never be able to main- 
tain a rapid intercourse by means of ani- 
mals. The velocity of vessels also is 
limited by known laws of nature ; but the 
speed of a steam coach is indefinite. On 
the Liverpool railway, one engine now 
travels at tlie rate of ‘20 miles an hour, 
having 20 waggons with aggregate loads of 
92 tons attached to it ! It would, of course* 
be chimerical to expect a railway to be laid 
from Meerut to Calcutta sooner than die 
end of the nest half-century ; but, as en- 
gineers seem now to have succeed^ in the 
construction of coaches that will gtf on 
cbmmon roads, at an hventge wpatd of ten 
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nrles on houi'» we may indulge a reason- 
able hope of seeing konie of the BritUh 
capitalists, who will shortly be permitted 
to resort freely to India, establishing a 
communication by steam coaches, for at 
least part of the Calcutta road, before 1840. 
It' it could be continued for the whole of 
the way, we should be able to arrive at 
Calcuttwin four days, — Meerut Oh&.NovA^. 


KEMITTANCES— THE SIX PER CEKT. EOAN. 

Tlie Calcutta Courier y referring to an 
order from the Board of Control, pro- 
hibiting the Company from sending any 
remittances from India, either in goods, 
bullion or bills, for the next six years, 
observes: “ Considering whence that order 
has emanated, we have a strong suspicion 
that it has a financial object beyond the 
mere lii|uidation of tlic Company's assets 
in England, and the application of the 
proceeils to the purposes declared. It is 
very well known to a certuin talented 
financier, now in the Board of Control, 
that the Company's purchases and bill 
remittances have a great efll’Ct upon tlic 
Indian exchanges, lie bus not failed to 
recollect that the six per cent, loan is pay- 
able nt the option of t’nc holders by bills 
on London at 6'd. per rupee, and that 
the earliest period for its redemption will 
arrive in April next. To pay off that loan 
in India instead of England would be a 
very great saving to the Company, who 
could not meet the amount by remittances 
to England in specie, or otherwise, yield- 
ing an average exchange higher than Is.] Id. 
at most, being a loss of per cent. In 
proportion as the exchange rises above 
Is. lid., the option of the remittance bill 
at 2s. 6(1. is lessened in value, and with it 
the market-price of the 6 per cent, paper, 
now bearing a premium of about 33 per 
cent. Although it cannot be expected that 
the exchange will be run up for any length 
of time above 2s. 2d. or 2a. 3d., since those 
rates would bring bullion from America 
and Europe, and consequently there is no 
probability that the remittable loan vrill fall 
to par, — the financier of the Board may 
periinps hope to knock down the premium 
upon it to 15 or 20 per cent., and to in- 
duce a large portion of the holders of this 
paper to accept payment in cash, or an 
optional transfer into the Indian four per 
cents., with a bonus of 20 per cent. We 
cannot doubt that something of the kind is 
in contemplation. The low rate of inte- 
rest in England, in whichever w'ay money 
is laid out, whether in the funds or on 
mortgage, would greatly contribute to the 
success of the operation. Such a measure 
will benefit this country in two ways,-*by 
preventing a further drain of specie as a 
remittance either in trade or to meet the 
loan payments in. Loudon ; and by le^- 
lening the sum immediately or uliimaUly 
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required to discharge the present six per 
cents. It might tend to induce some Euro- 
pean capitalists to avail themselves of the 
opportunity to remit home their funds 
while the exchange ranged so much above 
its usual rates of late years ; but that ten- 
dency would be over.balanced by the ad- 
vantage w'hich India would gain, by avoid, 
iiiif the remittance of several millions in 
discharge of the remittable loan." 

The Calcutta Market of Movcinber'25tli 
has the following reflections upon the ces- 
sation of remittance's : — 

“ ITie provisions of the renewed char- 
ter prevent all operations of tiade, exclu- 
ding the Company from chartering vessels 
homewards, or making shipments of goods 
or merchandize from China or other places 
ill India. 

Itequirlng, as the indigo trade doe.«, 
a yearly outlay of nearly one crore of 
rupees fur production, it is probable that 
the provision of the reiiowcd charter will 
have tlie most prejudicial effects upon it in 
the present season, since, unassisted by the 
government, there is not available capital 
in the country for one- 1 bird of this annual 
rc<]uiremcnt, to provide whicli, extraordi- 
nary sacrifices may be necessary to be 
made. Counteracting causes how'cver to 
this apprehension are assumed by a prac- 
tical and judicious observer as follow' : 

** 1st. The extraordinary demand for 
indigo in Europe and the improbability, in 
the present state of the money market, of 
any considerable extension taking place in 
cultivation, may tend to support prices. 

** 2d. The exchange being already up 
to 2s. Id. or 2s. 2d. for large sums, holders 
of government paper may be induced, 
looking to the probability oftlie loans being 
soon paid of!', to take the opportunity to 
sell out and remit in bills or produce ; 
eitlier w'ill assist tlie holder of the latter. 

** 3d. Shipments of bullion to Europe 
may cease, and considering that the amount 
in 1832-33 W'as 59 lacs of rupees, a consi- 
derable sum may be set. down from this 
source as available for produce. 

** -1th. British goods are sold in Uiis 
market to the extent of about 12 lacs of 
rupees monthly, and part of the proceeds 
has hitherto been sent to China and Mau- 
ritius in search of more favourable remit- 
tance to Europe than aflbrded here. The 
motive for such operations will cease when 
. returns can be made advantageously direct. 

** 5tb. The merchants of Madras and 
Bombay will not be inattentive to the rise 
in our exchange, and avail themselves of it 
accordingly. 

** The holders of British goods will be 
no doubt immediately beiiefitted by the 
rise in the exchange ; and whatever pnju- 
dice may be felt in any particular branch, 
it is assumed that the general interests of 
trade will be permanently advanced by tlie 
change.’* . • 
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ST«A»f MAVtOATlON. 

An arrangcfnent has at last been mficle 
to commence steaming from Bengal to the 
Red Sea ; and, though it is a matter of 
regret to us that the Forbes should thus be 
diverted from her own peculiar employ- 
ment, still, as there was no available suh- 
stitute» and her competency has been so 
unequivocally declared, we hail the ar. 
rangement as one upon which we may 
truly congratulate the Indian puldic— we 
say the Indian public generally, for even 
Bombay will, though not directly, derive a 
benefit therefVom, which, it now appears, 
from the state of the Hugh Liiidsa^f she 
oquld not otherwise obtain at so early a 
period. 

Tire steam committee has received the 
sanction of government to engage the 
Forbes on the terms asked by the assignees 
of Mackintosh and Co.-r> the whole expense, 
including that of insurance and of the 
proposed alterations, is to he borne by go- 
vernment, with the single exception of the 
coals. The coratnittee has, accordingly, 
taken up the vessel for one voyage to Suez 
at 4,000 rupees per month, to commence 
on the Isi May next, with the option of 
continuing to employ her for two more 
trips on the same terms. Government re- 
serves for itself the receipts from letter 
postage; but all other freight and passage 
mpney will belong to the steam committee. 

Ch/. Courier, Noe, 23. 

It is expect^ that the Madras fund will 
be applicable to the experimental voyages 
about to be undertaken from hence ; but 
there appears to be an increasing hostility 
between the administrations at Calcutta 
and Bombay. 

CIVIL SERVICE AN Nil ITT FUND. 

At a meeting of members of the fund, 
on the 20th November, the fulJowing me- 
morial (which h.'id been agreed to by 261 
members, and dissented from by only 9), 
was resolved to be forwarded to the Court 
of Directors: — 

** Your memorialists, the undersigned 
members of the Bengal Civil Service, re- 
spectfully solicit the indulgent consider- 
ation, by your Hon. Court, of the state of 
things induced by the failure of our an- 
nuity fund, as constituted under your 
orders of the 8th of December 1824, to 
produce to any considerable extent the 
beneficial effects contemplated in its for- 
mation. 

** The whole tenor of the despatch above 
cited h demonstrative of the benevolent 
intentions with which the boon granted 
upon that occasion was bestowed upon the 
services, whilst the passages quoted in the 
margin* are amply sufficient to evince, 

* As ocmionlpfl the retugn of the Cofnpany’s 
servants to Europe!^ a quicker moveiheiit than 
W0u|dolhiisv|ie4al(eplaee» and thus securing to 
the Company the services ofaHuropeaas Jn Uie 


that the interests uf the umior members, or 
even the prospective iptarests of the whole 
body, with reference solely to the means of 
retirement held out at the close of twqnfj^ 
five years, were by no means ezcluslv^y 
regarded by your Hon. Court. Oh tjie 
contrary, thpse and other expressions prove 
the desire jof your Hon. Court to combine 
a liberal consideration for those ^srho bad 
already rendered the state theiT>full pro. 
portion of labour, with a systhm of ad- 
vancement for your servants still in the 
prime of life, which, while it would be 
highly advantageous to themselves per- 
sonally, should also secure to your go> 
vernment and the public the utmost benefit 
from their exertions during the most valu- 
able period of their residence in India. 

** But your Hon. Court need not be 
told how far the practical operation of the 
plan has fallen short of the estimate formed 
in 1824 of its probable egects. In the 50th 
para, of your general letter, above referred 
to, you even deemed it necessary to state 
arguments in support of your opinion, 
that the annual grant of nine annuities 
would be sufficient to meet the demands 
of the service; but the list of those who 
have availed themselves of the benefits held 
out by the institution, during the seven 
years from 1825-26 to 1831-32 inclusive, 
exhibits only thirty-one names, or some, 
what less than half of the number who 
might have retired upon annuities within 
that period. Thus, through the inability 
of these classes of the service to whom the 
annuities are immediately open, to avail 
themselves of the advantages to which their 
standing entitles them, their juniors, to 
whom the present benefits of the institution 
are necessarily contingent upon the readi- 
ness of the former class to retire upon the 
profiered terms, have been precluded from 
rising to the higher trusts and emoluments 
of the service ; while the public objects 
which were contemplated by your Hon. 
Court from their more rapid promotion 
have not been attained. 

** Moreover, there is every reason to be- 
lieve, that the stagnation of promotion 
from the paucity of retirements will be still 
more painfully felt during the ensuing four 
or five years. It is too well known that 
the late successive mercantile calamities in 
this city have fallen heavily upon many of 
the senior members of the civil service; 
and those have naturally been the greatest 
sufferers, who were best prepared to ac- 
cept the annuity at an early date. Diese 
have now been thrown back: and your 
memorialists sec good grounds for appre- 
hension, that several yegrs must elapse, 


mpstectivp psrioil of their lives, «id making way 
for the advance of youpgcr servants.'*— Para, sa 
'Hiese advantages should certainly be coml- 
)d, because, in. order that the fund may he 
beneficial to the service, it is important that all 
the annttUles ftom It, as they arise, should pe 
accepted -by oM servaais.''-^Fa(a. 43; led Also 
close of p«p^ . .57. 
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before the applications for annuitic»s become 
again even so fr«K]|liciit as they have been 
during the seven years which closed with 
1831-32. 

In consequence of the sliort acceptances 
above noticed during those seven years, an 
unappropriated balance has accumulated to 
the extent of Sa. lls. 33,54,803« or nearly 
twenty Ivs in excess of the balance esti> 
mated by your Hon.Court as likely to be in 
hand at this time, viz, Sj. lls. 13,6*1,043. 
There are thirty-two annuities unaccepted 
up to the close of 1831-32; and, taking 
the average retirements during the five en- 
suing years at seven for two years (which 
•is probably beyond the mark), there w'ill 
be no less than fifty-seven in alieyance at 
the close of the 1 2th year. 

Whilst, therefore, it is manifest, as 
your memorialists would submit, that the 
institution has failed to accelerate promo- 
tion to an extent at all commensurate with 
the liberal views of your Hon. Court, it is 
equally evident that there exists a large un- 
appropriated balance beyond the accumula- 
tion anticipated. It is tliisdiflercnce between 
the actual and the estimated surplus, or 
such portion of it as may he considered 
fairly available, with reference to llie exist- 
ing claims on the unappropriated funds, 
that your memorialists regard as a fund 
which might be made to supply that * in- 
ducement to old servants to retire,* which 
hitlierlo the plan has so insufficiently af- 
forded. 

** Tiiis object your memorialists think 
can only be effected by the grant from the 
above-mentioned fund of such an addition 
to the gratuitous portion of the annuity, 
as shall be sufficient to counterbalance the 
natural disinclination of * old servants, In 
the possession, as they generally are, of 
lucrative offices* (to quote the words of 
your Hon. Court), to retire from these posts 
under existing circumstances. 

At a general meeting held on the 26th 
ult., it was unanimously resolved, tliatchc 
manner and extent ^o which the existing 
plan should be modified, in order to create 
a sufficient inducement to the prompt ac- 
ceptance of annuities, should be left to the 
wisdom ofyour Hon. Court. The interests 
of every class of your civil service are 
deeply involved In the result of this memo- 
rial ; but your memorialists feel the most 
entire confidence in your benevolent in- 
tentions towards them, and that you will 
not refuse to originate, at your memo- 
rialists* solicitation, such a departure from 
the letter of the scheme of 1824 as shall 
enable it to accomplish the liberal objects 
contemplated in the institution of the fund. 

** In conclusion, your memorialists re- 

J iuest, with a view to prevent individuals 
rom deferring tlieir retirement until the 
detemination of your Hon. Court shall be 
nuwfe known» that nuch modification of 
die existing rules in regerd to the amount 


of annuities, as your Hon. Court may be 
pleased to sanction, be declared applicable 
to the annuities which shall be taken for 
the ensuing year, 1834-35.** 

Mr. Middleton thought it would be pro- 
per to show the Court the reality of the 
severe losses which the service had sustain- 
ed from commercial failures in Calcutta, 
within the last four years. He had, there- 
fore, obtained a memorandum, from the 
assignees of the fallen agency houses, 
which he would read to tlie meeting. Tlie 
number and amount of claims on the several 
estates by civilians were as follows : — 


Palmer and Co 0.1 . . . . Rs. 16,30,000 

Alexaniler and Co iW 27,rV>,494 

Mackintosh and Co 50 10.4<i,000 

Colvin and Cu .>>7 6,48,000 

Total claims, 264 Rs. 02,98,494 


Mr. Pattic agreed that this fact should 
be stated in the memorial ; otherwise the 
coiirt might say. How do we know the ex- 
tent of tliese losses? Four lines inserted 
in the margin would do. But Mr. Man. 
gles observed, that they had not the power 
to alter or add a single w’oid. “ Then/* 
said Mr. Pattle, ** let us all write home to 
our friends to give the information — I will 
for one.*' 

G1VALIOR. 

Copy of a conference* between the Go- 
veriior-gcneral and Jhundkoo RowScindin, 
which took place in tlie presence of Mr. 
Macnaghten, chief secretary to govern- 
ment, the Hon. Mr. Cavendish, resident of 
Gwalior, ‘and Major John Low, resident of 
Lucknow, contained in a Khurrcctati, dated 
18lh Dec. 1832 : — 

The Governor-general remarked to the 
maharaj, that, as a friendly understanding 
existed between the two gorvernments, it 
appeared advisable that the maharaj should 
repose confidence in him (the Governor- 
general), and openly commuiucate what 
he required of him. 

The maharaj, having thanked the Gover- 
nor-general for his kindness, assured him 
tliat he would conceal nothing from him, 
and proceeded to give a detailed statement 
of his case, the purport of whicli went to 
show that according to the shausters, and 
the practice of the house of Scindia, when 
a young rajah arrived at years of discretion, 
the power, in addition to the name, was al- 
ways conferred upon liim. He had there* 
fore anxiously awaited the .present event, 
in full expectation that the Governor-ge- 
neral on his arrival would consign to him 
the reins pf government. The Governor, 
general having heard thus far the mahara- 
jah’s^ statement, and being desirous of 
shewing him how erroneously grounded 
were his expectations, proceeded to explain, 
to him the nature of his situation. I have 
no authority, said be, either to take or give 

* ThcM tewnantB appear to be aatheattei and 
have been probably published by the Baza Bale. 
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away the govern nant of this country, be- 
cause the posae&ions of Scindia are indepen- 
dent. Neither has the British Government 
ever taken upon itself to raise or remove 
any one from its musnud, nor would a 
change of policy appear advisable under 
present circumstances. The maharaj next 
inquired for what purpose then had he been 
adopted? The Governor-general replied 
that the object of this had been to continue 
the name of Scindia, and to prevent the 
consequences resulting from a disputed 
succession ; still the British Government 
had not exacted any proniice from the Baza 
Baie to place him on the throne on his ar- 
rival at any particular age. The Governor- 
general added that the maharaj ought to 
consider himself a most fortunate indivi- 
dual. That in consequence of the kind- 
ness of the Baza Baie he had been adopted 
as the heir to the throne of Scindia, where- 
as in recompense for that kindness he ap- 
peared to have made a very different return. 
Did he consider this gratitude on his part ? 
The maharaj then inquired from the Go- 
vernor-general, since it did not seem to be 
his intention to confer upon him at present 
the government of the country, to men 'ion 
to him at what time he might look forward 
to it, whether in one, two, or five years. 
The Governor-general replied, that he 
could give no answer to this question ; he 
afterwards however added tliat the maharaj 
Ought well to consider this : that when 
Major Stewart was resident at Gwalior, 
he frequently had urged Dowlut Row 
Scindia to adopt an heir, but the late ma- 
liaraj had constantly put it off and had 
never adopted any one ; secondly, that 
several months before his death, wlien in 
the full possession of his faculties, lie had 
thus clearly expressed his wishes with re- 
gard to the succession, namely, that should 
he leave this world without a son, he wish- 
ed the reins of government to devolve on 
the Baza Baie. It was not until several 
montlis after the death of the late maharaj 
that an heir was adopted by the Baza Baie; 
lior was any arrangement ever entered 
into betwixt the Bnglisli Government and 
her highness to the effect that she was to 
abdicate in favour of that heir at any par- 
ticular period. The only reason why the 
^vernment indeed had recommended the 
adoption, was in order to prevent the dis- 
organizstion which generally attends a dis- 
puted succession. * In short you owe,* 
continued he, *your elevation solely to the 
Baza Baie, and not at all to the Knglish 
Government : if you choose, therefore, to 
await the course of events, when fortune 
riiall raise you to the musnud, I will pro- 
mise you to explain to the Baie, that she is 
fiot to supersede you by any other adoption. 
This you may rely upon; but if you should 
of yoiir own accord raise disturbances for 
the purpose of superseding the Baie, the 
Wult; vHfcdler good or bad, must be borne 


. by you. In such a case should, you hap. 
pen to be killed, or imprisoned, or any 
thing else befal you, the British Cffrern- 
meiit will not interfere in your behalf, n’ei* 
ther in such case will the Britisli Govern-* 
ment then interfere to insure your succes- 
sion. 

The maharaj having heard this, remained 
for some time silent, but evidently com- 
prehended fully the purport of thb Gover- 
nor-generars remarks. He then said 
** since it does not appear to be the Gover- 
nor'gcneral's desire that I should be placed 
on the giiddee, I will no longer endeavour 
to obtain possession of the government. 
Now, however, the Baie is impressed with 
the idea that I am opposed to her, and if 
any disturbances take place, whether I am 
actually concerned or not, the blame will 
certainly be placed to my account; should, 
therefore, a complaint in consequence be 
made agai nst me to the British Government, 
what resource is then left me ?** The Go- 
vernor-general gave him confident assur- 
ances, that false accusations against him 
would on no account be listened tb ; tuat 
the reports vrould be received only through 
the resident, and sliould he require that 
gentleman's presence, whether in private or 
in durbar, he would be prepared to attend 
upon him. . You must however be exceed- 
ingly careful, added he, that, you do not 
conduct yourself in such a manner that ac- 
cusations of disturbances are brought for- 
ward and afterwards proved against you. 

Copy of a letter from the Hon. Mr. Caven- 
dish to Jhunkoo How Scindiah. in reply 
to one received from the Maharaja, 
dated 28tb Marcli ISfJ.q. 

** The sketch of a letter in the Maliratta 
character, intended to be forwarded to the 
Governor-general, has been duly received 
hy me. 7'he object appears, liowever, to 
be totally useless, since the Governor- 
general has already, not only explained to 
you that your claims were inadmissible, 
but has sent a detailed statement of the 
conference which then took place between 
you. I do not therefore consider myself 
warranted in transmitting your letter; for 
were I to do so, without giving a reply, 1 
should assuredly he blamed for my con- 
duct. In such a case, also, doubts would 
be created in the mind of the Bale, while 
the troops would be looking out with 
anxiety, and with improper views for the 
result. Regarding the subject of your 
communication, the Governor- general fans 
already replied to it in person and in writ- 
ing, another ' application is therefore un- 
necessary ; for even if a reply were re- 
Curned, 4 ^ould only be to the self-seinc 
purport. The question, in short, having 
once been settled, whet necessity can there 
be for a second reference ? If, bowbver, 
you are still anxious to forward it, I ahall 
then do so, along with niy pfesent letter 
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to you ; but it appears to me that it would 
be b?ttcr for you. in place of this, to send 
one stating, that the khurreetah containing 
the* purport of the conference having been 
received, it had atforded you much satis- 
faction, andatliat wliatever then took place 
between you had been there faithfully re- 
presented. If, however, there are any parts 
,of the report of the conference incorrect. 
In that c^se a representation on your part 
would be advisable ; but at the time it 
,^>ok place, Mr. Mac Naughten, secre- 
tory, Major Low, and I were present, 
nor am 1 aware that any portion has been 
omitted. Regarding what you state about 
gaining possession of the government,' 
perhaps you will recollect when you asked 
the question of the Governor-general, that 
he gave you a clear reply, to the eifcct that 
he would on no account put you in posses- 
sion ; that you w'ere only adopted to con- 
.tinue tlie name of Scindiah. and to pre- 
vent a disputed succession. When you 
asked the period to which you might look 
forward in order to be placed in the pos- 
session of the government, the Governor- 
general replied that he could give no de- 
cided answer to this question, but that it 
must depend upon your fortune ; that if 
you waited till tlien, he, the Governor- 
general, would promise on the part of the 
Baza Baie, that she should not adopt 
another son ; but, if you should desire 
to contend with the Baza Baie, or to create 
dielurbances in the country, the result, 
whether good or bad, must be borne by 
you. In this case, should you be killed 
or imprisoned, the Knglish would nut 
interfere to protect you. You replied to 
this, that you would make no further 
attempts of the kind, and resign all idea 
of henceforward contending for the govern- 
ment. You likewise promised that you 
would never again assert that the Baza 
Baie intended to poison you, or to destroy 
you by witchcraft. Notwithstanding this 
engagement, you now assert the same 
atory. The Buza Baie is governor of this 
territory, and the Bnglish have no autho- 
rity to interfere. 1 would recommend you, 
•therefore, agreeably to the Governor- 
-generars advice and your own promise, to 
remain in subjection to the Baiza Baie, 
without creating dissensions, aline of con- 
duct which would afford satisfaction to 
the British authorities. If, however, you 
still desire to raise disturbances, you may 
expect, that whatever may be your present 
stsjte, your liberty will be curtailed, and 
.your eaeape rendered more difficult, while 
.neither I nor the British Government w'ill 
iotetfere in your favour. On your promise 
that. you would henceforth remain under 
the authority of the Baia Baie, and avoid 
every thing calculated to give offence, 1 
lepresented to the Baie, at your request, 
that your cooking might be separated from 
Ihor's. If you are atill inclin^, therefore, 
^ J|«^,/0wm.N.S.VoL.l4,Ko.53. 


to suspect that the Baza Bale wishes to 
administer poison to you, why did you, of 
your own accord, give up this arrange- 
ment; and .why do you now desire to 
have your victuals cooked along with her’s? 
Also, for what purpose did you, Ih^n, 
through me. solicit such a separation ? It 
is necessary that you consider, however, 
the arrangement then made at your ow;n 
request, as now finally settled, and tlie 
entertaining or discharging the servants 
attached to the cook-room to be in your 
power. In reply to what you have said 
regarding the instructions of the Governor- 
general, to write cither through the resi- 
dent or direct, I beg to inform you, that 
the Governor-general never mentioned any 
thing of the kind, consequently none but 
one, the vakeel who attends the resident's 
durbar, can be there acknowledged. What- 
ever else you require must be settled by 
the Baza Baie, for the British will ccr** 
tainly not interfere. Should you have any 
thing important to communicate, and 
w'hich has not hitherto been reported to 
the Governor general, I shall first inform 
the Baza Baie, and then send your de- 
spatch along with her letter to the Cover, 
nor-gcncral, but on no account will I for- 
ward your letter, or any private eommunl- 
cation, without first apprizing the Baza 
Baie of the same. You may perhaps recol- 
lect that the Governor- general first askccl 
permission of the Baza Baie before having 
a separate conference w'ith you, and what- 
ever then passed was afterwards fully stated 
to her highness. A private communication, 
whether between you and me or between 
the Governor-general and you, is quite 
inadmissible. Regarding what you have 
written on tlie subject of representing to 
the Baie to treat you with greater kind- 
ness, I beg to assure you, that if you will 
give satisfaction to the Baza Baie, the 
treatment you complain of will no longer 
be exercised towards you. If, however, 
you continue to urge improper applica- 
tions, such as those which have been 
decided on already by the Governor-gene- 
ral, and to entertain similar ideas, the 
difficulties you complain of will certainly 
not be removed, but on the contrary they 
w'ill constantly be increased, while neither 
the Governor-general nor the resident will 
interfere in your behalf. You ought to 
strive to give satisfaction to tlie Baza Baie, 
and constantly refer to the statement for- 
warded to you by the Governor-general.*' 
Ukbhar, 

BEHAVIOUR TO KATIVSS. 

A native correspondent of the Durpun, 
observing that the ol>ject of the British 
Government, to establish ** English ways 
and principles,** will never be realised so 
long as the iudgea and collectors of the old 
school continue in tlie Mofussil, describes 
the mode in which natives are treated ther^x 
(B) 
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— In the Mofussil, no one dares f^o to 
Che house of a judge or Collector with his 
shoes on ; nor can he address those gen- 
tlemen without folded hands and the ap- 
pellations Jonabhuzoor^ Jonabalee^ Jajmna, 
and IChvdabuml. Many of those’ gentle- 
men style themselves Huzoor, with their 
own lips. Thus, when they speak to the 
officers in attendance, they will say, 
• Bring the box of the Hnzoor* * Attend 
at the house of the Huzoor to-morrow at 
lO o'clock, otherwise the ITuzoor will be 
angry with you.* It is a custom with 
some gentlemen, when any person looks 
in their face, to say, * It is exceedingly 
improper for you constantly to look in the 
face of the ffuznnr whilst you speak; you 
are not worthy to salute the Huzoor* No 
one has permission to enter with a palan- 
quin the compound of a gentleman’s house; 
and how shall I desciibc their dignity 
when sitting in ciitchery ! No one must 
cough, although he has a cold ; his pre- 
sumption will he immediately punished. 
All, great and small, stand with their 
hands together, lest any sign of rudeness 
should appear. The shiristadars of the Sud- 
der Dewannee, the Sudder Board, the 
Court of Appeal, and other chief ciitche- 
ries, Jin Calcutta, receive chairs to sit be- 
side the sahebs. Indeed, the pcslikars and 
moonshees, &c. of tho^c courts do their 
business sitting in chairs beside the sahebs. 
The shiristadars of the zillah judges and 
collectors stand like the bird Gurooru from 
9 A. M. to 7 r. M., and attend to business ; 
and if their loins or bodies bend, it is rec- 
koned a sign of rudeness.” 


NATIVE VAKEELS. 

The following arc extracts from ** a 
letter of directions sent by one of the most 
enlightened judges in the Mofussil to the 
*£ast-lndia inoonsifls within liis jurisdic- 
tion,** published in the Surnadiar Diirpun 
of October 2d ; — 

•* I shall not appoint any vakeels — pro- 
per persons cannot be found in sufficient 
'numbers; and unless proper people can 
be procured, it is better to be without va- 
keels. In no profession is honour and 
line rnoral feeling more necessary than in 
that of the legal agent, in consequence of 
the great trust and confidence clients are 
compelled to place in that class of per- 
sons : this is an observation that has been 
often made, rt is not mine. On this ac- 
count, 1 am of opinion that, in the pre- 
sent state of general education and moral 
feeling, the natives of this country are, 
and must be for a long time, incompe- 
tent to the performance of the duties of the 
prbfewional practitioner. 

••In the courts of the* moonsiffs, the 
double. agency never obtained^ at least not 
generfiily; but, at the audder station, the 
vakeels are little better than the slaves of 


the mookteears, a most worthless and un- 
principled class of men. According to the 
api^arent meaning of Reg. 27, sec. 21, of 
1819, parties ought to communicate direct 
w'ith the vakeels; but this important enact- 
ment has never been so understood, and the 
cojiscqucnce has been, that the vakeels 
have never protected their clients either 
against the extortions of the nnda, or the 
still more merciless rapacity of the mook- 
teears. 

•* 1 consider llie absence of vakeels w'ifl 
rather be an advantage, ns it will probably 
enable you to effect more compromises.*’ 

coTviruLsonv poojas. 

The Snmachar DurpuiXy adverting to 
complaints of a nefarious custom, becom- 
ing more and more prevalent, of throwing 
down an image of some idol, chiefly of 
Doorga, at the door of a man’s house, 
during the night, that he may be com- 
pelled to perform a poojah, thus explains 
the practice. ** When an image is thus 
laid down at the door of any Hindoo, he is 
obliged to take it up and worship it ; in 
the worship is of course included the feast- 
ing of brahmins and other expensive rites. 
To ncj^Iect the pooja would subject a man 
to great disgrace; it is therefore as impe- 
rative on him as thouli;h it were command- 
ed in the shnstras* In many considerable 
villages in Bengal, this practice is resorted 
to as a punishment to men of avaricious 
habits. The image is thrown down at 
their doors during the night, and they can- 
not after that avoid ex pent! ‘ng twenty, 
thirty, or fifty rupees in a pooja. \Vc have 
known more than half a dozen iinagcs 
thus brought in a single night and laid at 
the doors of men who were suspected of 
weal ill. It is not, however, cii the avari- 
cious only that burdens are thus thrown. 
Frequently a man of economical habits 
and good sense, who keeps his expendi- 
ture within his means, is thus treated by a 
parcel of unknow n fools, and perhaps the 
hard-earned savings of a twelvemonth ab- 
sorbed in one idle festival. The spiteful 
have also a ready means, through this prac- 
tice, of revenging themselves on their ene- 
mies, by entailing the heavy charge of a 
2H>oja on them. If every such case could 
be enumerated, it would be found that a 
large proportion of the poqjaSy at this sea- 
son of the year, are thus involuntarily per- 
formed. In some places that we could 
name, force of a more palpable character 
is employed ; and there are zumeendai;s 
not very far from Calcutta who fine, in pe. 
nalties of from twenty to a hundred ru- 
pees, men reputed rich within the circle of 
their estates who neglect ta * make * 

at the great festivals.” 

CAFTAIN HERBERT. 

It is with deep regret we tiiive to announice 
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ilie death of Captain'Herberi, formerly in 
•charge of a trigonometrical survey of K'u- 
inaoii, and late astronomer to his majesty 
•the king of Oudc. In his decease India 
has sustained a severe, and for the time, 
we fear, an irreparal>le loss. 

We are not aware of the early career of 
Captain Herbert, or the date of liis 6 rst 
Hppointm|iit to the survey department, but 
he soon became conspicuous for his scienti- 
fic attainments, his active research, and mi- 
nute accuracy iii all the details of (he pro- 
fession. Suh^equeiitly, being appf)inted 
to survey I^aiulour, the extreme accuracy 
with which he executed the task, gained a 
high character for iiitii with government. 
The apparatus used in measuring the base, 
ill the Dcra Doun, was made entirely by 
native workmen, under his superinten- 
dence, and displayed equal ingenuity and 
knowledge of this di/Iienlt subject; it was 
considered as a decided improvement on 
any thing before employed by surveyors in 
India, with the exception only of the ap- 
paratus used on the G. T. survey, which 
is of course of a very ditrerent and supe- 
rior character. 

Tiie principle, though novel and scieiitt- 
fic, W'as abundantly simple; brass rods 
were procured, of a proper thinness to 
he easily aifected throughout by minute 
changes of temperature, and the co-elli- 
cieiit of expansion being ascertained for 
cacti degree of the thcrinomcter, this cor. 
rection was regularly applied to the mea- 
sured distance. TJie rods were sustained 
by trussed frames, siipporteil on trestles, 
carrying elevating screws for bringing the 
rods to a level state, wliich was affected by 
a very fine line passing over light pullies 
and kept tight by plummets. The mecha- 
nical details of the contrivance wore con- 
sidered very superior. 

Although indefatigable in his exertions 
on the survey, he omitted no opportunity 
of adding to his general knowledge, and 
during this survey he made considerable 
progress in geology. Ilis attainincMits, in- 
deed, were deemed so satisfactory, and his 
character for correctness and research stood 
so high, that Lord Hastings (the patron of 
science and the Mecacnas of India) ap- 
pointed him to conduct a geological survey 
of the Himalaya range, a vast unexplored 
field, and an undertaking of considerable 
difficulty. Ttic papers connected with 
this subject, and published in the Asiatic 
liesearchest are highly valualile; geologists 
have been long waiting with anxiety for 
his final and complete report, which has 
not yet appeared. It is, however, to be 
hoped, his papers are preserved to tlic pub- 
lie, and that we will shortly be in posses- 
ion, of this great blank in the geology of 
the world, llie specimens collected are, 
jwe. understand, in the possession of the 
talented secretary of the Asiatic Society, 
from wkose well-known zeal in the cause 


of knowledge we may hope soon to cull the 
fruits of Captain Herbert's labours, lie 
was successful in the department of orycto> 
logy, and collected many organic remains 
illustrative of the periods of the different 
formations. This science has created a 
new era in geology, and Capt. H. was 
well aware of its value. 

Notwithstanding that, in this country, 
scientific food has ever been at discount, 
and 111 spite of predictions of failure urged 
on all hands by his friends, Capt. H.'s ar- 
dour in the cause of knowledge induced 
him to plan, and become the editor of, the 
OleaniuiTs in Science, Tiic success which 
attended his labours is the best proof of the 
merits of the work. In the Last, its cir- 
culation extended rapidly, wiiile contem- 
pnrary journals at home have noticed it in 
terms of unqualified praise. The Journal 
edited by the present secretary of the Asiatic 
Society is a continuation of llie (Jhianin^s ; 
and under the fostering protection of go- 
vernment, and the encouragement of the 
Indian public, has aKsnrned a holder strain 
and a higher character. To Captain Her- 
bert, Iiowever, is due the praise of having 
laid the foundation of a work which, while 
It has disseminated throughout India a 
taste for science, has also instilled a vigour 
like its own into the Asiatic Society, at ii 
time when that institution appeared to 
have (Kissed its full meridian, and to have 
begun to hasten to its setting, under the 
eifects of old age. 

Captain Herbert's general scientific at- 
tainments and experience in astronomical 
observations, pointed him out as a man 
eminently fpialified for the situation of as- 
tronomer to the king of Oiide, to which 
his majesty ap;>ointcd him ahont two years 
ago. Toe appoint meiit gave universal sa- 
tisfaction ; and the new astronomer to the 
Last- India Company having then arrived 
at Madras, tlie co-operation of C.iptain H. 
was expected to he most valuable to the 
cause of astronomy. We believe, how- 
ever, that the late Oude astronomer's ta- 
lents have been much confined by want or 
proper instruments and other circunf. 
stances. We liave been informed that a 
complete set of new' and efficient instru- 
ments has been lately commissioned from 
Kngland, hut the levelling hand of death 
has deprived us of him whose knowledge, 
ability, and faithful recordance of facts, 
w^ould, with such means, have doubtless 
extended pur sphere of knowledge.— 
Jussil Ukhbar, Oct, 5 , 

PASSAGE TO AMERICA. 

We liave often been surprised at the 
indifference respecting passengers shown 
by the masters of American vessels trading 
to tliis port, and still more at the indif- 
ference of our own countrymen in not 
availing themselves of the admirable 
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iKSCommodattuns which American ecs^b 
often afford, to Tisit a country which pos- 
aetiies so many attractions. To-day we 
publish the first adrertiactnent of the kind 
we recollect to have seen, and we think it 
•probable that the passage from India 
to England vid America will become 
more frequent than it has been. We 
are assured that a person landing at New 
York or Boston may visit the falls of Nia- 
gara and return .in the course of ten days, 
including two days spent at the falls, all 
at an expense not exceeding 100 rupees. 
The passage to London, Liverpool, or 
Havre, In a packet ship, is, we under, 
stand, thirty guineas . — Indiaji Gaz., Nov, 

FALSr suits. 

A practice was discovered a short time 
by which attachments were obtained 
against persons who knew of no suit being 
brought against them, and money was ex- 
torted from the parties under threats of 
imprisonment. But a still stranger and 
still more villainous mode of extorting 
'money is mentioned by tile ChundrUca as 
taking place at Burdwan, and, not impro. 
bably, at other Mofussil districts. Two 
fellows conspire together to institute a suit, 
in which one of them is to act as defen- 
dant. The plaiiitifT obtains a decree, autho- 
rizing the seizure of the defendant’s pro- 
perty, The defendant points to any move- 
able property, such as grain in a golah, 
belonging to his neighbours, as his own ; 
a seal Is immediately put upon it, and 
When the time of notice is passed it is sold 
by auction, and the endeavours of the real 
own^ of the property to arrest the sale and 
recover his own, are of no avail whatever. 
** This,” the editor of the paper We have 
meiltiohed, justly observes, “is worse 
than robbery. For dacoits come at liight, 
and commit their dacoiree with every arti- 
fice and much fear, and make oa with 
whatever they caU see, and run away with. 
But these dacoits fearlessly, in the bearing 
of our rulers, and before all men, jingle 
fhe rupees, and make plunder of every sort 
bf property. What can be worse than 
this ?” But who is to look to the preven- 
tion of such iniquities ? From what quar- 
ter can relief be expected ? Those who 
ate liable to be thus imposed upon are in- 
competent to provide for their safety, or 
obtain redress when thus assailed by arti- 
Ace and villainy.— Indian Register, 

1NCBSA8B OF THE CHUBCH ESTABLISHMENT 
IN INDIA. 

We observe that the provision contained 
In the India bill far the augmentation of 
the church establishment in this country 
is likely' to produce a considerable sen- 
eatioo among that class of natives who have 
leained to mscuis public questions and 


public measilirci;' te has been made a 
subject of severe animadTemion by some 
of our native contemporaries, who con- 
ceive it to be unjust to appropriate the 
revenues of India to the support of bishops. 
'^Englishmanf Nov. 27. 

FAILURE OF MESSRS. FERGUSSON AND CO. 

Circular . — “ It is with feelinj^ of deep 
mgret and disappointment we inform you 
that we have this day been obliged finally 
to suspend our payments. 

** It is not necessary for us to enter into 
a long explanation of the circumstances 
which have forced this painful alternative 
upon us, as the recent calamitous events 
in the commercial community of this city 
must be well known to you, and the ex- 
tent to which we have been affected by 
them we have not attempted to conceal. 
It is enough to state that the unlooked-for 
failure of ouf correspondents in Ijondon, 
involving the return of bills to a consideni- 
ble amount, and causing a fresh paroxysm 
of alarm and distrust from the intimate 
connection that was known to have sub- 
sisted between the two houses for a long 
series of years, superadded to the measures 
pursued by some parties with the view of 
enforcing a preferential adjustment of their 
claims by legal proctedings, and combined 
with the discovery of an extensive system 
of transfer which we had no other means 
bf preventing, has crushed the hopes we 
entertained of a better issue to our exer- 
tions, and imposed on us the duty of taking 
steps for the equal protection of all by re- 
signing the control of our affairs^a result 
we the more deeply deplore after the kind 
and generous support we have experienced 
from so many of our friends. 

** After mature deliberation, we have 
considered it the best course for all to place 
our concerns under the management of 
the Insolvent Court. We shall be pre- 
pared on an early day to lay before our 
creditors a statement of our affairs, and 
It is some satisfaction to us to know that 
they will be found to be improved by the 
enhanced value of indigo and indigo con- 
cerns, as well as by our general transac- 
tions since the beginning of the present 
year. 

We are, 

“ Your most obedient servants. 

Fergusson and Co. 
** Calcutta, November 26tb, 183S.” 

The Calcutta Courier of that day says : 
** It is with much concern that we an- 
nounce an event, for which the public are 
but too well prepared. The ofitce of 
Messrs. Fergusson and Co. was closed this 
morning, and the four members of the 
firm have presented the usual petition fa 
the Insolvent Court, accompanied with an 
affidavit declaring the value of their eifiBle 
to eBcced eight annas in the rupee. 
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** Although thin sAdly important event 
will not aurprtse anyone now, after so 
many lamentable and recent precedents,— 
after the appeal from tlie firm to the for. 
bearatice of its creditors in January last, 
and the coup-de~grace given to its strug- 
gles by the bankruptcy of its correspond* 
ing house in London,— we will venture to 
say, the, certainty of the event will make 
this a day of gloom in every family in 
Calcutta. But four years ago, the credit 
of Messrs. Fergusson and Co. stood higher 
than tint of any mercantile establishment 
in Bengal — perhaps than that of any firm 
in India. Its finances were never dis- 
tressed : supported by the unbounded con- 
fidence of its constituency, it was alike 
independent of the baziir and of the aid of 
its London correspondents. Above all 
narrow-minded jealousy, it had assisted 
other houses frequently and powerfully; 
and under the guidance of its shrewd and 
much respected senior partner, the late 
Mr. John SiniLh, who foresaw the wide- 
spreading effects of any one crash among 
the groat agency houses, it took tlio lead 
in lH:i8 and 1829, and to the last moment 
was the wannest advocate of the confede- 
racy, in supporting the firm of Palmer 
and Co., its most ancient as well as its 
closest competitor in commercial cunnec- 
tions. The establishment of this great 
concern dates from more than half a cen. 
tury ; for wc have seen an advertisement 
of Mr. John Fergusson, one of its 
founders, in HicKy's Gazette, by which it 
appears that he was carrying on business 
as an agent in 1780. Its general charac- 
ter has been that of liberality, and In no 
instance, that wc have ever heard of, has 
it been exposed to an imputation of 
unfair dealing, either from its constituents 
or its competitors. In every point of view, 
its character as u first-rate house of agency 
has stood at the very top of the tree. Wc 
now see this great Colossus fallen, like its 
co-eval brother, — and fallen only because 
that fall undermined its credit, and cut off 
tliose resources, the long enjoyment of 
which had created so much confidence in 
their permanency, that the choice of its 
business, tlie wide range of aid it afforded 
to the needy individual and the enter- 
prising planter, the industrious trader 
and the intelligent manufacturer, was 
built thereon. Wlio shall deny his sym- 
pathy to the members of such a house, 
borne down by a fatality arising out of the 
calamity of another? a calamity which 
they wisely, but with genuine feelings of 
regard for a brother in distress, and most 
zealously, did their utmost to avert. 


SALES OF PHOPtRTT VY PUDLIC OFFlCSIiS TO 
NATIVES. 

The national character suffers so much 
by official ffien hampering natives of rank 


with fiigli-prieed property, that no gentle- 
man, we are sure, who gave an attentive 
consideration to the subject, would allow 
his private interest so far to get the better 
of his sense of propriety, as to lead him 
to tempt or persuade any monied native 
to become a purchaser of Ids house or 
goods. Nay, further ; unless the object of 
the party was clearly disinterested, no con. 
sideratioti should induce a public servant 
to accept an offer from a native to purchase 
any valuable property, even at a moderate 
price. We could name a station in the 
Upper Provinces, where, and in the vicinity 
of which, there are now four houses pur- 
chased for sums ranging from 30,000 to 
8,(XX> rupees, from public officers by na- 
tives, two of which were never tenanted 
but for a few months, while the remainder 
have no length of time, even while rented, 
yieliled 8 per cent, interest on the purchase 
money, and this, too, when bungalows in 
most cantonments usually replace the 
capital laid out, exclusive of repairs, in 
four years, and W'lien money may be in. 
vested in mortgage of real property to any 
extent at 12 per cent. The thing speaks 
for itself: to gratify a public officer, or 
with a view to underhand influence, the 
purchaser in each case laid out a large sum 
of money in what they considered, at best 
themselves, .a poor investment, and which, 
in nearly each instance, has proved a dead 
loss.— i1/>yV455i/ Ukhbar, Nov, 9. 

THUGS. 

A gang of the diabolical miscreants, cal- 
led Thugs, murdered four persons on the 
night of the 12th inst. between the military 
cantonment and the Jumna, within three 
miles and a-half of Dellii. A gentlemao, 
in walking over the field, discovered tlie 
bodies next morning, and immediately 
gave intimation to the police. The mur- 
derers were traced back in the direction of 
the city ; but the most active search, con- 
ducted by Mr. Laurence, the assistant 
magistrate, was made fur them in vain, 
until a party of horsemen, dispatched by 
him to carry the intelligence over the dis- 
trict, came upon a suspicious set of people 
near the £edgah, who were hurrying for- 
ward and attempting to conceal a young 
woman and some children, when one of 
these called out ** they have kilted our 
parenu and arc carrying us away !'* The 
alarm being given, and the police sum- 
moned from the nearest thana, nine men 
and two women were seized. 

The witness, who gave the clearest evi. 
dence, after the criminals were lodged in 
jail, is one of the children j[ust mentioned, 
a boy ten years of age. Jlie miserable 
suSerers, coming from the west on ac- 
count of the scarcity, appear to have been 
what are vaguely called Marwarees. They 
were hired by die Thugs, in the charBcter 
of travellers, to cut grass for their tattoos. 
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and. made the first and last march *next 
night. All had lain down to sleep on the 
ground already indicated, when, about ten 
o’clock it is supposed, the children were 
tlirust together and forcibly held under a 
sheet. . The boy, however, could see the 
fiends proceed to their horrible work, and 
after each of the victims had been straogled 
with the shred of adoputta, the murderers 
proceeded to throw them into the river. 
Something had occurred to prevent their 
accomplishing this, . as the bodies were 
found close to the Jumnn, with the double 
knotted noose round their necks. The 
deceased consist of two men, two women, 
and a lad apparently of fourteen, who seem 
to .have been put to death solely for the 
sake of tlieir wretched -clothes, or perhaps 
for the expected price of the young per- 
sons who were spared. The Thugs on 
returning, after the removal of the bodies, 
went back to the town and sold one of the 
children : probably not finding a ready 
market for the rest, tlic hue and cry had 
made them k*ave their hiding place w'heii 
they were discovered by the horsemen. 

The evidence of some zemindars, who 
saw the Thugs and Marwarees .in com- 
paii}*, will corroborate the statements of 
the young woman and the boy sufficiently, 
it is believed, to ensure the conviction of 
all the prisoners. — Ibid*f Nov, 16. 

WITCHCRAFT. 

A belief in demonology and witchcraft 
prevails throughout Hindostan. As a 
curious instance of public opinion among 
the Jats on this subject, I may relate the 
following anecdote, told me by a very re- 
spectable native of Bharatpur. in 1815-16, 
the Bharatpur Rajn, Randhir Singh, ha<l 
an interview with Lord Hastings at Fut- 
tehpur Sikri, and was received by that 
distingiiislied nobleman with his usual 
kindness and affability. The raja was 
highly pleased with thtf interview, but, 
happening in the course of the next year, 
to lose his eyesight by an attack of oph- 
thalmia, some of the people about him, 
who, from the first, had endeavoured to 
dissuade him from meeting the Governor- 
general, gave out that his blindness 
was the effect of witcficrafl, practised on 
him by Lord H. during the interview ; 
and this tale was generally believed 
throughout the Bharatpur Raj.*' — Mr, 
jMt/nn^ton, 

INLAND DUTY ON INDIGO. 

Ao ofiicial notification, dated 28th Oc- 
tober, states, that the Rules sanctioned in 
1818 and modified in 1828, for bonding 
the inland duty on indigo, are rescinded ; 
that coiiectqrs of customs in the provinces 
are aptbprised to comply with applications 
for Tree j^«aes to cover indigo^ under con- 
s^mnent to Calciitta, in giMntitics of not 


less tlian one hundred^ maunds ; that the 
rowaniiolis, issued under this . authority,, 
will specify the quantity, of indigo, the. 
place of consignment, the route and tins : 
district where it was manufactured ; that, 
in respect to indigo imported into Calcutta, 
under cover of a pass, the collector of sea 
customs is authorized to levy the transit, 
duty, at the time of exportation by sea, in, 
those cases in which the duty would, not 
have been returnable in drawback,, accord- 
ing to the present regulations, if it had been . 
paid at a custom-house in the provinces. 


ailSCELLANEOUS. 

EMPLOYMENT OF NATIVES. 

We insert copy of an, order issued by 
the Supreme Govemnnent relative to the 
selection and nomination of natives of 
India to the office of deputy collectors 
under Reg. IX. of 18S3. 

In recommending the perusal of this 
order to our countrymen, whom it more 
immediately concerns^ w*e congratulate 
them upon their present prospects. 'JThc 
natives at the tliree presidencies have in- 
deed long enough bimn interdicted from 
enjoying any of those privileges to which, 
as the original possessors of this land, they 
have, wc presume, the claim to ask and to 
participate in the administration of this 
(Country ; but the cliange which is coming 
over the administration ofaflairsin India 
is owing to In's Lordship, and to the same 
liigh personage must wc feel thankful for 
the eijualiy important changes contem- 
plated for guiding the future destinies of 
India : it must be quite evident to all, that 
the appointment of natives to take a sliare 
ill the administration of the country and 
to assist in the distribution of justice will 
be attended with the most beneficial results 
to the public service, in consulting the 
good of the people, as in assisting the 
economical arrangements of the govern- 
ment. The natives of this place have been 
represented by an illiberal few as men that 
are not deserving of the countenance of 
government, and as not possessing the 
cjualifications necessary to secure them the 
attention they desire ; but the opinions of 
such men must withdraw before those of 
more enliglitencd understandings, and of 
judges more competent to decide on the 
qualifications, honesty and integrity of the 
natives of India . — Carnatic Chron,y Oct, 26, 

TEMPER OF THE SEPOYS. 

A sepoy of the 4th Golundauze bat- 
talion has been taken up at Palaveram for. 
writing a threatening anonymous letter to 
bis adjutant and officer commanding.^ — 
This man, it appears, gave the letter to a 
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recruit, with instructions that he shoiihl 
deliver it back to him when on duty at the 
adjutant’s quarters, and pretend that he 
hart found it on the parade ground. 'I'hc 
writer of the letter, alluding to the murder 
of Colonel Coombs, remarks, as we are 
informed, that there were two other bullets 
at Palaveram, and that the adjutant and 
commanding officer would act wisely to be 
cautious in their conduct. From this it 
would appear, that the late unhappy event 
was not altogether unpremeditated. The 
wretched man who sulTered for the crime, 
we believe, made no disclosures whatever, 
which miglit lead to the detection of any 
accomplices in the design ; but, it is to he 
hoped, that the circiiinstancc under which 
the aiioriyiiious letter was written, will now 
be fully investigated, and that the parties 
who have in any manner participated in its 
concoction, will be brought to entertain a 
just sense of their duty. 

It is also rumoured that, the day after 
the death of Colonel Coombs, it was deemed 
advisable to search the house of a sepoy, 
who had been regularly sentenced to he 
punished by a court-martial for using di.s- 
respectful language to his superior Ktiro- 
pean officer, wdieii a sabre and an old 
musket were found on tlic premises. As 
we do not and cannot believe that anything 
like a spirit of mutiny is among the troops, 
we conclude that, in one case, the man 
was labouring under the influence of that 
peculiar species of mania which is the con. 
sequence of infatuation, and that, in the 
oilier, the sepoy had come in possession 
of the weapons for tlio security of himself 
or his family. — Mar/. Gaz., 2. 

the GUORK IIAJAII. 

The Goork Rfijah, we uiulerstaiid, is 
highly incensed at the countenance afforded 
to the woman who flew from his power to 
the protection of the British force. He 
lias, we hear, refused to receive a civil 
functionary on business of u public nature; 
and declares he will have nothing to say to 
the Pherhigees, until they give up the 
female to his vengeance. This the British 
officers cannot of course think of doing; and 
it is therefore supposed that the logic of the 
bayonet will be ultimately employed to 
convince his highness of the unreasonable, 
ness of his request. 

Tlie Company are not ovcr.fiistidious in 
interfering in some cases ; and this is cer- 
tainly one in which they might act on the 
offensive with honour to themselves. If 
the sword is drawn, it will be unsheathed 
in the cause of humanity ; and will not, it 
is to be hoped, be returned to the scabbard, 
until It has proved to a haughty, savage 
tyrant that, though the powers of the 
Company may be abused, the Britisli arm 
is ever ready to shield innocence and pro- 
tect virtue. — 3fad. 9. 
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STBAM NAVIGATION^ 

We arc happy to announce a further 
addition to our steam fund, comprising the 
inunificent donations of 2,000 rupees from 
his highness the Ni/aiii of Hyderabad, and 
1,000 from the minister Rajah Chunduloll. 
— Asylum Ileraldy Nov. 1 1 . 


tSontj^ain 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

DISPUTE BETWEEN TflK .SUPREME COURT 
AND THE MAGISTKATE.S. 

An important discussion, wc understand, 
has lately arisen between the magistracy of 
Bombay and the SupremeCourt, involving, 
in some measure, the powers of both 
parties. It appears tliat the funds collected 
by the assessment of houses, are placed by 
Act of Parliament at the di.sposnl of the 
justices of the peace, and are specially ap- 
propriated to the purposes of “ W'atching.'* 
“ repairing,’* and “ cleansing” the high, 
ways. That body, however, in the exercise 
of their powers, have proceeded more ac- 
cording to the spirit than the letter of the 
Act, and conceiving the improvement of 
the roads generally to have been the object 
in view, have expended certain sums at 
their disposal in watering them. This ap- 
plication of their funds, as it promotes the 
comfort and convenience of the public, 
more perhaps than any other to a similar 
extent w'ould do, appears to have given 
perfect satisfaction since the time it wax 
first resolved on, to all except a few who 
arc averse to a liberal interpretation of the 
Act. — Knowing this, and having a con- 
siderable surplus at their disposal, the 
magistrates determined to proceed one step 
further on llie principle they had adopted, 
and to light, as well as water, some of the 
main thoroiigfarcs in the island. But 
against this determination the judges of the 
SupremeCourt have, rather extra-judicially, 
as is supposed, set their faces ; for the matter 
lias never yet been brought publicly before 
them, and they can, therefore, only as pri. 
vate individuals, have become acquainted 
with it. But be this as it may, no eflTorts 
have been spared on their part to check the 
magistrates, and establish the control of 
the Supreme Court over their proceedings. 

We shall not now enter into a detail of 
the measures that have been taken for this 
purpose, as the last one — a peremptory 
demand on the part of the judges to be fur. 
nislied with a statement of tlie receipts and 
disbursements on account of the assess- 
ment— alone appears materially to interfere 
'with the magisterial power, and therefore 
to require particular attention. 

It may perhaps be inquired by what 
authority this unprecedented demand hsa 
been made ?— This, however, is a {Kiint «ra 
have been unable hiilierto to diicover. It 
may also,- on the oUier handy be urged tMIt 
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the member^ of tlie court are tlic best 
judges of their own powera ; and that, had 
no authority existed for the demand in 
question, they would not Imve resorted to 
it* But this argument might have been 
Used with reference to the celebrated writs 
of haleas corpus, which have given the 
court at this presidency so much notoriety, 
or any other act of judicial usurpation, as 
well as upon the present occasion. Besides, 
where their own powers are concerned, the 
judges may reasonably l>e supposed subject 
to the same infirmities as other individuals 
under similar circumstances ; and the only 
very available means which exist for pre> 
venting them from carrying these powers 
beyond the proper bounds, is to ascertain 
and define their exact limits. This, we 
think, may easily be accomplished, as far 
as regards the point in question, by an ex- 
amination how far the act of directing the 
expenditure of public money is consistent 
•with the exercise of judicial authority. 
And here, the first thing which must strike 
any one who gives the subject a moment's 
ransideration, is the unfitness of an indi- 
iridual who, who in one capacity sanctions 
•a measure, to decide Impartially on its 
merits when brought before him in another 
capacity yet the demand of the judges, 
were it to be complied with, would at 
once invest them with these anomalous 
powers, so contrary to the spirit of English 
law. It would also throw the whole in- 
dependent authority of the magistrates 
into their hands. No expenditure, hqw- 
over small; no improvement, however 
.trifling ; not even the appointment of 
officers and servants, could take place with, 
out being submitted to tiie Supreme Court 
for Us approval. This surely pever could 
have been contemplated by the legislature 
in framing the Act under which the assess- 
ment is collected ; for the powers of the 
magistrates might as well at once have been 
vested in the judges, and tbe latter made 
executive as well judicial ollicers. They 
might at the same time, with full as much 
propriety, have received the power of in- 
quiring into the expenditure of govern- 
ment, and checking tlie disbursements for 
the public service, generally, as to be 
allowed to check them in any one respect. 
In abort, there is no description of power 
with which they might not as consistently 
jiuive l^n invested as with tliat they are 
to secure. 'What the result of 
the proceedinjn between them and the 
^mgistrates will be, time alone of course 
can tell. But we may observe, in tlie 
jnuausvhUe, that the measures token for 
the streets are still persevered In ; 
and that it is rumoured no answer will be 
;|fgn to the requhation of the court, Jf so, 
ythojbs.affhfr wPl assume a rather lu- 
j|q 6 we should not be 
; it to be heard of 
» JN^op, 9. 


niscussiovs w:tTH rue FsasipEa. 

Since the appearance qf Mr. Wilson’s 
Lecture on the Bcudi ddd Sdde, <a very spi- 
rited discussion has been conducted, be- 
tween several Parsees and him, in tbe 
Jami- Jomshed newspaper. The followers 
of Zoroaster make out a very wretched 
case for themselves, and we earnestly hope 
that some of them are opening ^lieir eyes 
to the delusions under which tliey have so 
long laboured. It is melancholy to think, 
that such an enterprising people as the 
Parsees should have so long continued the 
slaves of a foolish superstition.— OnVnln/ 
Chrisiiaii Spectator for Nov, 

RAJAS OF UNEAHA AKD BllOOVDKE. 

A dispute is said to have arisen between 
the rajahs of Unenrii and Bhoondhee, 
both of whom are making active prepara- 
tions to decide tlie diilereiicc by the 
sword. 


GOOZRATliaS NKW'SPAPKR. 

The Hulkaru emd Vurtman announces 
that on the 5th November, a paper will 
issue entirely in the Goozrathee language, 
called * Chabook,* which will be published 
every Tuestlay morning, intended solely 
for the correction of abuses and irregulari- 
ties which have crept into the puiichayets 
and other institutions of the natives.'* 

PROMOTION OP A SUBADAU SIAJOR. 

A few weeks ago, the siibadar major of 
the 5th regiment wos nominated to an 
appointment in the Concan. He had been 
in the regiment 53 years, had served 40, 
as sepoy, naique, havildar, havildar major, 
jamedur, native adjutant, subadar, and sub- 
adar major ; each of these situations ho 
filled with honour and credit to himself, 
and the entire admiration of all above and 
below him. Thus much for him as a 
soldier, and now as a man. They, who 
think ungenerously of native soldiers, will 
imagine that he simply packed up his kit 
and went ofi* to cuter on the receipt of 
150 rupees a-nionth ; but be did no such 
thing. First, he took leave of his Euro- 
pean officers ; in the presence of those he 
had long known, his feelings denied him 
utterance. On his latest parade, where, in 
front of the regiment, he received the 
compliment from his commanding officer 
which he so well deserved, tears ran plen- 
tifully down the old . man's face. On his 
departure the whole regi merit, men, wo- 
men, and children, followed him a long 
distance, calling fil^ln^s on bis name. 
Well worthy of notice is. his conduct on 
tliat day ; for he dressed himself in full 
.uniform, then repaired to the quarter- 
.gqavd, arm in arm with aiiother subadar, 
his old friend* Here tfiey drew tfieir 
swords, and aAer saluting tbe colours in 
commeJi^hui style,’ Ramjea made piany 
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devoat sabiams to those ensigns under 
which' lie had bo long and faithfully served ; 
they were to him dear and beloved objects. 
When this was ended, he turned to his 
children, as he named the crowd outside, 
and gave them good advice. I will not 
weary you and your readers with further 
details of a really affecting scene. There 
was no acting in it ; the old man had not a 
spark qf the theatrical in him, but was ait 
honest, upright, single-hearted fellow as 
you shall tlesire to see. ** Go,** said he 
to tlic crowd that followed him upwards 
of a mile ; “ Go, my children ; I cannot 
hear it any more/* — Bombay Courier^ 
Nov. 

DEARTH AND DISTRESS. 

During the last week or ten days, the 
prices of grain, ghee, oil, &c., have been 
considerably raised by the dealers in the 
market, to the surprise of most and regret 
of all classes. The rise, w'e understand, 
is owing to the small importations of those 
articles this year, from the places whence 
a large portion of the consumption of this 
island has been usually supplied ; and the 
receipt of unfavourable reports from Guze- 
rat, which state that, in most parts of that 
province, the grain-fields have yielded no 
crop. The hopes that were so confidently 
entertained, founded on the change which 
took place in the monsoon towards its 
close, have been destroyed by a hot and 
parching wind, which continued to blow 
for more than a fortnight, and dried up 
the fields before they had begun to put 
forth cars of corn. In some places a scanty 
crop has been obtained ; but in general, 
every species of cultivation, except that 
raised by means of artificial irrigation, and 
cotton has, more or less, failed. This 
sudden reverse has again plunged the 
country into distress, which, it is appre. 
hended, will be in no small degree aggra- 
vated by the excesses of the coolies, and 
other lawless tribes, who are too apt to 
give a loose to their predatory habits 
during periods of scarcity and w'aiit. Ap- 
plications, wc understand, have been made 
by the local authorities to government for 
authority to strengthen the police force, 
for the preservation of tranquillity, and 
the protection of the peaceable portion of 
the community, which wc doubt not will 
be complied with. To mitigate the evils 
with xvhich the country is threatened, 
government have benevolently authorized 
the expenditure of thirty or forty thousand 
rupees, in employing the inhabitants to 
sink wells ; a mode of relief which will 
be doubly bcneftcial by procuring supplies 
of water, at the same time that it provides 
the |>eople with the means of purchasing 
the food for which they were dependent on 
'their Holds. Dur^mti, Nov. 8. 
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THE BOMBAY XUROPBAN REGIMENT. 

On the 8th October, at Poona, the Earl 
of Clare presented new colour^ to the Bom- 
bay European regiment. His lordship, 
in his address, passed the following elo- 
quent eulogium upon this distinguished 
old regiment: 

<< I believe I am quite correct in stating, 
that 1 address the oldest regiment in tlie 
service of the Hun. Company. Its origin 
may be dated from certain independent 
companies, sent out to this country by 
King Charles II., about the middle of 
the seventeenth century, to garrison the 
fort and island of Bombay, then ceded to 
us by the King of Portugal. At what 
period these companies were cml)odied Into 
one corps, does not exactly appear; but 
the honours you have gained since that 
time, at the glorious siege of Seringa- 
patam, on the victorious field of Kirkee, 
and against the Arabs in the Persian 
Gulpli at Benni-boo- Alii, are too remark- 
able for me to pass by in silence. Who 
has not heard of Serjeant Graham of the 
Bombay European regiment, who first 
planted the British Union on the ramparts 
of Seringapatam ? What soldier is there, 
whose heart docs not beat high, when be 
reflects on the renown which that brave 
man shed on his corps, who met bis fate in 
the moment of victory, and almost with 
his last breath — shouted, * Hurrah ! Lieu- 
tenant Graham!*—! am no soldier, but; 
as an Englishman, I should be really 
ashamed to confess, that I did not^ 
exultation when I call to mind liis gallant 
conduct. To you all I say it, and I eRy 
it with perfect truth, there are at this mo- 
ment many Serjeant Grahams in the Bom- 
bay European regiment. 

** III alluding to the capture of Serin- 
gapatam, which the hero of tiiat glorious 
day, the late lamented Sir David Baird, 
and the gallant force serving under him, 
received the welUdescrvcfl tlianks of a 
British parliament, and of the Court of 
Directors, 1 feel confident it cannot fall, 
also, to he a source of gratification to the 
regiment, that, it there served in company 
with the Duke of Wellington— with that 
unrivalled captain, in whose praise no 
tongue is silent — who has wreathed about 
the sword of England, laurels as unfading 
as those which encircl^ her trident. 

** From these subjects of exultation to 
the regiment at the close of the last cen- 
tury, 1 turn to your glorious achievements 
at the battle of Kirkee. The circum- 
stances of that memorable day are too fresh 
in the recollection of every one to make ii 
necessary for me particularly to allude to 
them. On that hill, stood the faithless 
ally, the perfidious prince, who, confidm't 
in his vain gods and in the number of 
undisciplined troops, there 

(C) 
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downfall of liU me _ , 

the British ahny. ^Mlriild bravely did 
the Bombay European regiment on that 
day earn for iuelf the additional honour it 
has since borne^ for at no former period 
was the devoted gallantry of the British 
army, and the incorruptible fidelity of'our 
brave sepoys more conspicuous. 1 pass 
onward from the general pacification of 
this country in 1818, to the year 1821, 
when the Bombay European regiment 
was again employed in active service, 
under the orders of Sir Lionel Smith, 
against the Arabs in the Persian Gulph, 
when you entered their capital in triumph, 
and by your prowess added to your former 
honours. In whatever quarter you have 
(een engaged, 1 find the gallantry and 
good conduct of the Bombay regiment 
equally remarkable. Wherever you tiave 
been present, I find you have in variably 
hnereased your reputation. Bear witness 
Stfingapatam; hear witness the field of 
Kirkee; bear witness Bcnni*boo-Alli on 
your colours, and let me assure you, that 
I feel confident in the event of another 
you will add to all these honours.** 



AKO CHARACTER OF HINDOO 
FEMALES. 

Farrar thus relates one of her visits 
to ft l^ncipal family at Nassuck : — 

A Brahmin promised he would one 
duce me to his w’ifc. lie invited 
ftiUtot her and a number of Brahmin 
fvrlio assembled at his house to per« 

\ ceremony in honour of Parvati, 
i of Siva. 1 did not approve of the 
msdadon of the meeting : but idolatrous 
oetonionies are thus interwoven in all their 
intercourse. I Cold my Brahmin host, in 
presence of his friends, that, though I was 
come by his invitation to visit his wife, I 
hoped it was understood that I paid no rc> 
apect to the idolatrous ceremony ; because 
1 did not believe in their gods. Ue said 
that was fully understood. 

** But I was disappointed in the object 
of roy visit ; the women all kept aloof 
from me, as from a being of another spe- 
cies. I claimed the Brahmin's promise, 
to introduce me to his wife, and beckoned 
to her, but she disliked to approach me. I 
rose to meet her; when the Brahmin ex- 
claimed, * Ob, mind you do not touch 
her!* She drew her garment over her 
face ; and, perceiving they were all afraid 
of pollution, 1 expressed a hope that ano- 
ther day we might have an opportunity of 
becoming better acquainted, and withdrew. 

** We bad again an invitation from our 
friend the Brahmin. Mrs. Mitchell and 
I went. The Brahmin assured u$, that 
the only reason why die ladies would not 
converse with us was, tliat they were not 
hee8«^^ to do so wftb, strangers in pre- 


iim^: of the master of the house. 1 there- 
fore, as politely as 1 could, requested him 
either to withdraw, or to allow us to go 
with ^tlie ladies into another apartment. 
He kindly consented to leave us alone 
with them ; aiid I was much gratified to 
find them then ready to converse freely. 
They asked me many (|uc8tions ; one of 
the first was, Why we wore no ornaments ? 

1 said it was not our custom ; aqd that 
owr*SAaster tauglit us chat a woman should 
lie adorned with good works, rather tiian 
with gold or silver. A great deal of the 
conversation turned upon ornaments, a 
favourite subject among Mahratta ladies. 
They asked also, if, among us, widows 
were permitted to mairy again. The 
Brahminees seem more intelligent than 
other women ; and it is far easier to con- 
verse with them than with the cither castes, 
as they use the same kind of expressions 
which we learn from the pundit and from 
books. 

“ The Hindoo females arc immoderately 
fond of outward adorning, of plaiting the 
hair, and of w earing of gold ; and this 
taste seLMUs to be instilled into them from 
their earliest years. I asked a little girl 
who was reading to me about the hare, why 
it had long cars ? She unhesitatingly re- 
plied, ‘ To wear plenty of ear-rings.* The 
pundit remarked, that, were the nether- 
millstone a gem, the females of his nation 
would hang it about tlieir necks. But 
personal cleanliness seldom set'ius to enter 
into their idea of beauty : plenty of gold and 
silver bangles, with pearls and gems, is the 
lieight of their ambition and admira- 
tion ! 

*• A painful circumstance has occurred 
in the school. We had a very interesting 
girl about sixteen years old : she is clever, 
and had learned to read before any of the 
otliers. I was in hopes she might soon be 
useful in the school, and thus have an op- 
portunity of gaining a comfortalile and 
honest maintenance. I had held out this 
prospect to her; but a few days ago, 1 
found that the wretched girl had been mar- 
ried to an idol ; that is, dedicated to the 
service of the temple, and devoted to pros- 
titution. 1 sent for the mother and daugh- 
ter, and implored them not to throw away 
their own souls. I oflTered to take the 
girl into our service, and to maintain her : 
the poor child seemed willing to comply, 
but the mother was inexorable, ll had 
cost her, she said, .500 rupees to devote 
this victim to the gods : she is now their 
property, and the wages of her iniquity 
support the family. X said * How can 
you, her mother, bear to give up your 
own child to shame and everlasting con- 
tempt?* She answered, * She has been 
married to the gods: among us, there is no 
shame attached to the practice.* ilftss. 
/feg., March » 
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sia JOHN MALCOLM. 

Tlic iJomfmt/ Courier contains a sketch 
of the character of the late Sir John Mal- 
colm, from which we extract some pas- 
saj^es 

** Educated as he had been for so many 
years in a camp, his manner was character, 
ized by openness and frankness, with a 
perfect.freedoin from haughtiness or affec- 
tatioii. He was accessible at all times, 
however occupied by business, both to Eu- 
ropeans and natives, and uniformly received 
them ill the most friendly and uncon- 
strained manner, and wilhoiit any utine. 
cessary etiquette. He possessed a most 
excellent temper, wliici) uliiiost nothing 
could rtilMe, or, if it did, it was only for a 
inument ; a generous warm-hearted dispo- 
sition ; and an uncommon buoyancy of 
spirits: always clieerful and Inippy him- 
self, and delighting to see every one happy 
around fiim. His conversation was al- 
ways animated, frequently eloquent, and 
abounded in endless anecdotes, equally 
amusing and instructive, which lie related 
with great humour and eflect. 

“ Having been removed from school at 
the early age of twelve, his education was 
necessarily imperfect : and it is itot one of 
the least of the merits of this distinguished 
odicer, that, by subsequent rending and 
study, and by liabitual application and in- 
dustry, assisted by n most capacious and 
retentive memory, be triumphed over this 
early disadvantage, and, amid the nume- 
rous avocations of a most active life, found 
leisure for the acquisition of that varied 
and extensive knowledge fur which he was 
so pre-eminent. He shewed rciiiarkablo 
readiness in the acquisition of languages : 
und although, he never claimed the title of 
a philologist, he possessed a consiclerubic 
knowledge of Latin, Creek, French, Per- 
sian, Hindoostanee, an<l Jelingay. The 
three latter, especially Persian, he spoke 
with almost as much fluency as English. 
Himself an occasional wooer of the inusesy 
lie had a great fondness for poetry, espe- 
cially for tlie standard poetry of the Eng- 
lish Augustan age, comprising the works 
of Milton, Pope, Dryden, and Culdsinith; 
and among the poets of later times, Burns* 
was his favourite author. Of all the ora- 
tors and statesmen of modern times, he 
professed the greatest mlmiration of the 
talents and principles of Burke, whose 
published speeches and writings be con- 
sidered not only as mastcr-pieces of the 
highest order of eloquence, but as the most 
perfect models of sound practical s'.ates- 
raansbip. 

His distinguished gallantry and niilL 
lary skill were equalletl, if not surpassed, 
by ilic sagacity which be displayed as a 
diplomatist and statesman. His political 

• “ He never left home, even for a few days, 
without carrying with him Duma* Poems, Burke’s 
Alaxims, #04 the Book of Commoa Prayer.” 


nib may be said id iibre commenced when 
he was sent as an ambassador to Persia in 
1799, and since that period he has negoti. 
ated treaties with almost every native power 
in India. In his intercourse with foreign 
states, he was conciliating but Ann : and 
uniformly sought to further the true inte- 
rests of the government he represented, by 
an open and straightforward course, with- 
out countenancing, or practising, any of 
those intrigues which are too often had 
recourse to, both by statesmen, and diplo- 
matists. By steadily pursing this course, 
although he might oceusiotially lose a tem- 
porary advantage, this w'as far more than 
coiiiiierbalanced by the confidence he in- 
spired . 

Amid ail the hustle of an active life, 
so many years of which, were spent in tliQ 
field. Sir John Malcolm found leisure to 
cstahlisli a distinguished reputation as ati 
author. Engaged as he had been in tbe 
most important transactions, military and 
political, which have occurred in India 
during nearly half a century, and conver. 
sant, as he was, beyond most other iiu^ 
with the character, habits and custoinp ^ • 
that country, his published works COli^jr«v N 
a greater mass of information on 
subjects, than is to he found in 
tings of any other author ; and no V 

upon Indian subjects have been more ge- 
nerally read in England, wdlli the excep- 
tion of Bishop Heher's admirable Jotiynjiil^; 
His * History* and his ' Sketches'y;Of^;fiSl|' 
sia, also, are Cull of interest and inftpHB 
tion. His style is cliaracteriKed by s|ra|BB 
innsculine sense, clothed in strong. ne^|P|p' 
language. Its principal fiiiiltis its occasional' 
ditiuseness : and his sentences are someir' 
times intricate and involved. This partly 
arose from the rapidity with which lie. ge- 
nerally composed. No man we have ever met 
with possessed, in a more remarkable de- 
gree, tiie talent of applying all the re- 
sources of his mind at pleasure to writing 
or study on any suhjei*t, and of transferring 
with the utmost readiness liis attention 
from one subject toaiiotlier. However great 
might Ims the press of public business, he 
preserved liis mind perfectly calm and un- 
ruffled : no noise, no confusion, disturbed 
or annoyed him. 

** His hours of relaxation from business 
w^ere lunformly spent in active amuse- 
ments, into which he entered with all the 
playfulness and spirit of a boy, and with 
all the ardour with which be engaged in 
more important pursuits. Pie was pas- 
sionately fond of horses, and had always a 
large and well selected stud ; he entered 
with great enthusiasm into all the sports 
of the field, — hunting, coursing, and shoot- 
ing ; he excelled in several gymiiustic cxr 
creises ; he was a good billiard-player, and 
was a great proficient in the diflferent 
games of cards. 

** Although bred iii camps, and ma- 
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tured amid the intr^i^ tif diplomacy, Sir 
John was peculiarly 'susceptible of the en- 
joyments of domestic life. He was most 
warmly attached to his family; kind and 
generous to all his I’elations. To his ser- 
vants he was ever kind and indulgent : all 
of them Were strongly attached to him, 
and some had served him for a period of 
twenty or even thirty years. He was sin- 
gularly fond of children, and would fre- 
quently romp with them, for an hour or 
two in the evening, with a boyish playful- 
ness of manner tliat never failed to win 
their attachment. 

•* The character of Sir John Malcolm, 
as we have thus imperfectly sketched it. 
presents a rare union of high intellectual 
attainment with sound moral worth. The 
only fault with which it was chargeable, 
Was an excess of vanity — not that species 
of vanity, be it remarked, whose tendency 
is to generate pride, but rather that modi- 
fication of the passion, which proceeds 
from a desire of approbation, and inordi- 
nate love of fame. On this ]iart of our 
subject we are satisfied to remark ; * how 
peirfect must have been the worth, in 
which no gieater fault could be disco- 
vered!* 

** It only remains to say a few words re- 
garding his personal appearance. He was 
upwards of six feet one in height ; his 
figure was erect, and well proportioned ; 
und he had a very commanding voldicr- 
'lUte, carriage. His countenance was open 
luid iuiimated, and the features strongly 
isitflced, and expressive of benevolence, os 
wallas of firmness and decision. But the 
'most striking feature in his appcuraiice 
was his finely-formed head. The upper 
part of it was wonderfully capacious, 
shewing a very marked devdlopment of 
the oigans of firmness^ veneration, henevo- 
ience, ntidlove of ajyprchation, with a some- 
what defective development of the organ 
of form .—all of which indications corres- 
ponded, very strikingly, with the manifes- 
tation of his character.*’ 

CIVIL WAR IN SINL'E. 

By letters from the northward, it ap- 
pears that Sinde is likely to become the 
scene of an obstinate civil war, now that 
the elder and principal ameer is dead, 
llie son of this man, Noor Mahomed, has 
lately been raised to the vacant musnud, 
io opposition to three other candidates; 
but it is thou£[ht that be will hardly be 
able to maintain himself in it, as each of 
his opponents is arming his followers and 
preparing for a struggle. It is said, also, 
that Shooja-ooVMoolk, the deposed king 
of Caubiil, is determined to assert his 
claims to the sovereignty of Sinde, and, as 
he has a large forcQ with him, that his 
chances of success are considered good. 
Shpuld be obtain possession of the coun- 
try, there can lie little doubt that he would 


adopt a more liberal policy towards fo- 
reigners than his predecessors have done, 
and as far as British interests are con- 
cerned, therefore, his success is a matter 
of some importance. — Bomb, Cow,, Dec, 7. 


tiTefilon. 

NEW COUNCILS. • 

Govs^mment Notification , — Tlie right 
hon. the Governor, having received liis 
Majesty’s commission, revoking so much 
of the letters patent granted on the 2.Sd of 
April 1P31 as relates to the council of 
government thereby established, and fur- 
ther declaring his Majesty's most gracious 
pleasure that there shall he tivo separate 
councils, viz. one to be called the legisla- 
tive council, and anotJicr ihc executive 
council, to be constituted in sucli niaiitur 
as is directed by instructions given to the 
governor, or according to future instruc. 
tions, his Excellency is pleased to notify 
that the undermentioned public ofiicers 
arc appointed to be ex *>JJicio members of 
the legislative council, viz. The chief jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court ; the senior of- 
ficer in command of his Majesty’s land 
forces, and npt being in tbeadmiiiistrution 
of the government ; the colonial secretary ; 
the auditor general ; the colonial treasurer ; 
the government agents for llie western cen- 
tittl provinces ; the surveyor general ; the 
collector of customs. And ilie executive 
council will consist of tlie several 
persons following, viz, the senior of- 
ficer in command of bis Majesty's land 
forces and not being in the administration 
of the government ; the colonial secretai y ; 
the king’s advocate ; the colonial trea- 
surer ; the government agent for the cen- 
tral province. 

STEAM COMMUNICATION. 

At a meeting held at the King's House, 
on the 2d Oct., to take into consideration 
matters connected with a steam comnuini • 
cation between England and India ; the 
Governor in the Chair ; a letter, address- 
ed to the secretary of the Colombo meet- 
ing by tlie secretary of the Steam Commit- 
tee at Bombay, in reply to the question 
contained in the 5th resolution of the Co- 
lombo meeting of the 11th July last, was 
read, stating that ** with regard to the 
information you require os to the liability 
of subscribers, for shares in the steam- 
fund, in tlio event of loss, beyond the 
amount of the shares, the committee re- 
gret to say, that they cannot afford it as 
s itisfactorily as they could wish ; but as they 
have not the smallest intention of proceed- 
ing, in the experiment of opening a steam 
communication with Europe, to such an 
extent as to incur any risk of loss beyond 
what, tlie means placed at their disposal 
will easily cover, they trust tliai to ajiprc- 
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lienstons oh that account will be entertain, 
ed.” 

It was then resolved. — That, although 
the information a6fbrded in the letter of the 
secretary of the Bombay Steam CuniniiU 
tee docs not establish an absolute immu- 
nity from risk in the case of shareholders, 
it presents that security which is alTorded 
by the character of the parties wlio are to 
carry thtf scheme into c fleet, and by the 
publicity which will attend their proceed- 
ings and that •• the subscribers present 
at this meeting are prepared to subscribe 
to tlie Bombay Steam Navigation Fund 
upon the terms proposed by tlie secretary 
thereof.** 

Here foilows a list of subscribers to the 
Bombay Steam Navigation Fund, amount- 
ing to Us. 2,700. 


iDtngaiiorr. 

Trade. — Tfic following is the oflicial com- 
parative stateinciit of tlie trade of Singa- 
pore for the orticiul years ending 1st May : 


Imports. | 

ia31-32. 

ia32-33. 




1 

Sp. Drs. 

Sp. Drs. 

< treat Dritain , 

1,514, (KU 

1,047,534 

Foreign Kurope | 

a],;)n2 

02,207 

iioutli America 

(i.Old 


MauritiuH, Ate 

1,im 

5 , 7.34 

C!atcutta 

l,072.iD2 

1.264,220 

Madras 

141,04!) 

!il,57.'’» 

217 . 4.00 

Bombay 

261,6:)0 

(Jbiiia 

2,4.3a, !W{I 
l)70,!)7ll 

1.003,6(i0 

Java 

1.O3O..0O2 

Khio 

112,210 

163,!)26 

Siam 

243,0(10 

2:jo.ioi 

(Jnchiii (!hina 

120,402 

i:i4,0i»4 

C!eylon 

7.;^i 

20,138 

l(Hi .710 

.Sumatra. 

lH 0 ,(t 70 

East side of Peninsula .... 

320,271 

425,114 

37,4(n 

West side of do 

27,004 

('clclira 

173.017 

250,415 

Borneo 

20!).(j:i7 

213,.020 

Bally 

. 0 . 3,471 

72,.001 

Manila 

40,.30.3 

91.731 

Cam>M)ja 

0,05.0 

— 

Neighbouring Islands, dec. 

110,135 

90,.302 


7,936.074 

8 . 500.174 

Exports. 



Great Britain 

3,037.026 

2,501,704 

Foreign Europe 

20.070 

3!),.371 

.South America 

— 

.36.78.3 

Mauritius, Ate. 

12,661 

070,550 

12.451 

Calcutta 

901,525 

Madras 

140,576 

137,007 

Bombay 

172.501 

249.746 

China 

173.412 

743.010 

Java 

369,(iU3 

464,3(0 

Rhlo 

73 . 0:10 

17!), 305 

Siam 

212,180 

223.405 

223,782 

Cochin China 

54,515 

Ceylon 

— 

0,475 

Sumatra 

165,205 

204,:)52 

East side of Peninsula 

310,145 

415.875 

West side of do. 

24.044 

28.101 

Celebes 

167.716 

310,700 

Borneo 

170.016 

171.045 

Bally 

Manila 

52.506 

0!).645 

:i3.328 

97.240 

Cainboja 

7,7iK> 


Arabia 

3 . 3.753 

21,848 

Nei|A1intiring Islands and \ 
omer I’orts / 

91.031 

105,271 


1 6.941.543 

7,087.i»28 


•Sin^apara.^Pehang. 21 

The imports from Penang amounted to 
334.770 Sp. drs., and those from Malacca 
to 177,235 Sp. drs., vidiieh added to the 
above, make the imports 9, 101, 1 79Sp.drs.; 
the exports to Penang and Malacca wero 
506, 1G2 Sp. drs. ; shewing a total of 
7,593,190 Sp. drs. Exclusive 'of the trade 
with those two places, the increase in the 
imports, by square-rigged vessels alone, 
appears to have reached the sum of 
drs. 262,794 ; and that by iiutivc vessels 
to drs. *J89,406, making a total iiicreuse of 
652,200 drs. in the imports, after deduct- 
ing the decrease. In tlie exports by 
square-rigged vessels, there was a de- 
crease of .‘16,876 drs., hut . an increase in 
those by native craft to the uinoiint of 
318,062 drs. 

Supply of Rice to China. — TJic present 
scarcity in China of rice, and the direct 
encouragement held out by tiie Cliiiiese 
government, have induced some of the 
native merchants at Canton to charter se- 
veral vessels to have it conveyed thither. 
The Rliznhcth has recently proceeded 
hence for ('hina chiefly laden with rice, 
and the Frances Charlotte is about to fol- 
low with a like cargo. — Sin». Chron.^ 
Nov. 21. 

Kartlupinke. — On the 2kh instant at 
twenty-five minutes to nine o'clock, r. m. 
a slight shock of earthquake was dis- 
tinctly felt at this settlement; it was fol- 
lowed by a tremulous motion of the earth, 
which lasted for upw'ards of a minute or 
perhaps longer. Two subsequent shocks, 
but not perceptible, occurred. The night 
w’us very clear, and by no means sultry. 
From what w'e can learn the shock was 
felt more distinctly at Campong Glam, 
than in the town. It is the first pheno- 
menon of the kind tliut has occurred 
since tlie formation of the settlement. 1 1 
is conjectured that the volcano in Sumatra, 
Guiioiig Berapi, is now violently at work. 
— Ibid, Nov, 7. 

SAVINGS BANE. 

A meeting held on the 23d October, to 
take into consideration the establishment 
of a Savings Bank, w^as most respectably 
and numerously attended ; besides most 
of the European gentlemen of the com-^ 
munity, there were present some leading 
members of each sect, but tlie most nu- 
merous were of the Chinese, who seemed 
very forward in their approval and support 
of the institution from its first proposal. 
The governor took the chair, and having 
briefly explained the object of the meeting, 
the recorder addressed the assembly at 
some length, adverting to the origin|of Sav- 
ings Banks, the great gciienil utility they 
hud been found of in England,' and antici- 
pating from the inquiries he had made of the 
gentlemen then surrounding him the most 
beneficial results to tlie industrious poor 
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from a similar estaMIshmentiii this isliind. 

farther this object the governor had 
consented* subject to the approval of the 
supreme government, to receive deposits 
at four per cent, per annum, and there 
was little doubt of this accommodation 
being continued. 

Resolutions for establishing a Savings 
Bank at Penang were then moved by the 
recorder, and iinaniinously adopted. 

Retirement of Governor Ibhetson — INfr. 
Ibbetsoii being about to depart for Kng- 
land, the following resolutions ])asse(l at 
a meeting of inhabitants on the J^lth No- 
vember ; they were moved by the re- 
corder (Sir B. II. Malkin) and seconded 
by Mr. Balbetchet. 

’ “ That this ineeting feel a sincere de- 
siie to shew sonic ])(iblic testimony of 
their respect and esteem for the Hon. Uo- 
liert Ibbctsoii, upon the occasion of his 
being about to retui ti toKiigland from the 
government of these settlements. 

“ That in the ditferent gradations of 
service, in which that hon. gentleman has 
been employed in this an<l the neigh bour- 
ing settlements, during a period of twenty- 
nine years, he has always evinced a dis- 
position to contribute to the welfare of 
their inhabitants ; and by the embarkation 
of property in the cultivation of land, has 
set an example of bringing forward the 
resources of tliis island that is likely to 
prove one of. its most important and last- 
ing benefits. 

** l^hat since the hon. gentleman*s ele- 
vation to the government, this community 
is indebted to him for bis readiness in re- 
opening Che treasury for tiic reception of 
suitors* deposits on interest, in miniitting 
tliere also on interest the ca])ital of the 
Savings Bank,and other important services 
of a similar nature. 

** That in private life, the hon. gentle- 
man has always been forward to promote 
all objects of charity* sociality, and amuse- 
ment ; and the society of this settlement 
will view his departure with unfeigned 
regret.’* 

Mr. Ibbetson, on the resolutions being 
rend by a deputation, at the head of which 
was the sheriff, replied : 

** Gentlemen, 1 accept with pride and 
satisfiiction this mark of your kindness 
and attention; intimately acquainted wicli 
many of you for a long period of years, 
and known to all from constant inter- 
course botli public and private during our 
sojourn together at this little island, the 
present public expression of your senti- 
ments beiwmes doubly welcome and grati- 
fying to my feelings. 

Accept, gentlemen, in return, my 
most grateful thanks for the assurances 
you have made me, of which, as well as of 
the many happy years 1 have passed iti 
yoiur society, 1 shall ever retain a lively 
remembrance*" > . a 


Mr. Murchison succeeds to tlie go- 
vernment. 

The Batavia ," — The Dutch barque 
Batavia returned to tliis port from Ceylon 
on Wednesduy lust. Her cargo is still 
under detention at Triricomalee (by 
H. M. Ship Barrier). The government 
of Ceylon had the ship under seizure se- 
veral months, but at last permitted her to 
sail, after endeavouring in vain tO obtain a 
gimnintcc from Captain Blair against any 
visitation of consequences for the deten- 
tion. — B, I, W. Gaz.f Bov. 16. 


iUdlacea. 

A correspondent, in the Singapore 
Chronicle of November lUli, with lefe- 
renec to the internal disturbances at Lin- 
gey, states that “ aiioilicer, with a strong 
military guard, bus been appointed to 
coinmund at Qualla Lingey, the northern 
boundary of oiir territory, under a pretext 
to enforce the neutrality of our subieets 
from interfering with the existing contest 
at liiiigey, by transporting supplies to the 
seat of war ; but the real object of the 
mission of this ollicer, judging from the 
line of conduct he lias lately pursued, is 
to facilitate and protect the conveyance of 
all kind of supplies to Syed Subhan, which 
are sent by bis agent. Mr. Westerhout, 
and to prevent, at the same time, boats 
proceeding up the river with supplies for 
the Lingey people. This gallant officer 
lias, in more than one instance, exerted 
his zeal very conspicuously by sending 
armed parties of sepoys, in our guard or 
war boat (as it is called), to scour all the 
inlets and crocks on the other side of the 
Lingey river (over which government 
have no right whatever to control), and 
to proliibit, with force of arms, the land- 
ing of goods or entrance of any boats 
other than those consigned to Syed Sab- 
ban . *' He adds in a postscript : " Since 
writing the above, a man from Sempang, 
a village lying on the coast, came in and 
reported that a number of pirate prows 
were at anchor at Pulo Bessar, and had 
seized six of our Malay fishermen. 
The local authorities of this place had not 
the means at hand to repel these marau- 
ders, in consequence of the absence of 
our war- boat at Qualla Lingey, which it 
employed, as stated above, in assisting 
our ally Syed Sabban, and his horde of 
vagabonds; instead of protecting our com- 
merce and the property and lives of our 
inhabitants from tlic rapacity of pirates, 
for which purpose these boats were prin- 
cipally built and equipped, and are main- 
tained by government.** 

VISIT OF THE U.S,S, “PEACOCK.'* 

Having left Vungham, early in Febru- 
ary, the Peacock proceeded to Siam, 
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wh6rc, from the accounts of Crawford's 
mission, in 1822, a much worse reception 
was expected them even in Cochin China. 

Ill this expectation we were agreeably dis- 
appointed. Ihoiigh treated with more 
bluntiiess than in Cochin China, we cer- 
tainly met with more real civility among 
the Siamese boors, than among the re- 
fined courtiers of Annam. 

On the* 18th of February, the Peacock 
anchored off the bar of the river Meiiam, 
the M'ttter being too shallow to admit of 
her passing over it. The land at tlie north 
end of the Gulf of Siam is very Tow and 
almost level with the water ; and the ship, 
having to anchor above ten miles oif, could 
not therefore he seen by those on shore. 
This rendered it necessai*y to go on sliore, 
to report the arrival of the mission, at 
Puk'iiain, a small and dirty town, well 
fortified but feebly garrisoned, which is 
situated on the right hank of the river 
Mciiam, about tveo miles from its mouth. 
After some correspondence with the 
orticers at court, two barges were sent 
down to Pak-nam, to convey to llic capi- 
tal the envoy, accompanied \)y Captain 
Ocisitigcr and nine other gentlemen. On 
leaving the ship a salute of thirteen guns 
was fired, which was returned by his Sia- 
mese majesty’s barges in very laiiglmhle 
style. 

Baiikok (as foreigners continue to call 
the capital, though by the natives it is 
called Sya Yuthya) is built chiefiy on the 
banks of the river, all commiinication 
from house to tioiisc being for the 
most part carried on by water. It 
extends about four miles on both sides of 
the river, and is situated above thirty 
miles from Pak-iiam. Its inhabitants are 
estimated, according to native accounts, 
at nearly half a million : of tliese, the ma- 
jority arc Chinese ; among the Siamese 
arc niiineroiis priests; the other classes 
of inhabitants are Malays, Klings, Indo- 
Portuguese, Pegiiaiis, Durmans, Laos, 
and Cochin Chinese. The most remark- 
able circiiinstanec about the city is the 
number of Juntjadas, or floating- houses, 
which occupy a considerable portion, on 
each side of the river. These houses arc 
built very neatly of wood, and arc fixed 
on thick bamboo rafirs. They are lashed 
to stakes driven into tiie bed of tlie river; 
and thus their occupiers are able readily to 
move their habitations, by merely casting 
off the lashings, and floating along with 
the tide to any other unoccupied station. 

The mission reached llankuk, on the 
25th of February, and the following day 
the envoy and suite paid a formal visit 
to the chao-p*liaya p’hra-klang, or mi- 
nister of foreign atfairs, who at present 
occupies also the situation of junior chief 
minister, and commander of the forces 
both by land and sea. His excellency 
Wfui seated, or ratlier reclined, upon a set- 
ee, having about him several cushions 
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eovered with crimson velvet, and a pro- 
fusion of golden ve.ssels for containing siri, 
betel-nut, tobacco, W'ater, &c. ; these ves- 
sels, as no one is allowed to have them of 
gold, unless received from the hands of 
majesty, form at once very necessary arti- 
cles of constant use, and distinguishing 
marks of rank and dignity. While the 
number of the minister’s prostrate atten- 
dants, and courtiers, among whom were 
some of liis own sons, served to increase 
this show of dignity, his dicss (if dress 
it could be called) was calculated com- 
pletely to contradict it. It consisted, as 
with the other Siamese, of merely a cliinix 
cloth, reaching from the waist to a little 
below the knees, and fastened in front in 
its own folds, leaving the breast, back, 
and legs uncovered. 

'I lie Siamese nobles are very haughty 
and very boorish, ('old selfishness appears 
to he the most ]>rominent trait in their 
character, and the ])nnciple of all their 
aelions. Fipials among men of rank can 
seldom meet \u Siam. A single shade of 
inferiority is suftieient to lay one man 
prostrate heVore another, for an inferior \% 
never siilTercd to stand or sit in the pre- 
sence of his superior. '1 he present p’hra- 
klang is one of the least civil of the Sia- 
mese ; he rc{;eived the members of the 
mission with a slight inclination of the 
head and a kind of grunt to each, without 
ever rising from his settee. Wlien all 
had become seated, he asked a great num- 
ber of trivial questions, some natives, of 
Portuguese descent, acting as interpre- 
ters. No other formal visit was paid to 
his excellency, except once when he gave 
n dinner to the members of the mission ; 
but freciueiit informal visits were paid to 
him fur the purjiose of conferring on the 
hiisincss of the mission. It was well 
known that it would be useless to 
expect such visits to have been return- 
ed, as it is contrary to the Siamese 
custom for the principal ministers to call 
on foreign envoys. The dinner alluded 
to was given on occasion of the p’hni- 
klaiig’s shaving the head of two or three 
of his children, a ceremony performed at 
the age of thiKcen or fourteen. On this 
occasion, the Portugue.se consul, Carlos 
Manoel da Silveira, was invited to meet 
the mission. This gentleman, from his 
long stay in Siam, was able to give us 
much vnluahle information as to the man- 
nem and habits of the Siamese. It is 
contrary to their religion to feed upon any 
thing that has life, or to drink wine. The 
minister, therefore, was merely a specta- 
tor of the meal : we dined, not with him, 
but before him. After dinner, Siamese 
tumblers came on the .stage, wtiich had 
been erected in front of the house, and 
showed many feats of agility. They were 
succeeiled by a party of actors. 

When the official business was nearly 
cpncluded, the March was fixed 
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.Jor an au^fenca of the king. The arrange* 
Capt. Burney's mission in ^ 1826 
the envoy from all trouble in iefe- 
'''^i^rice to the ceremonies to be observcrl. 
^>'His golden-footed majesty now admits 
Eiirop^ns . to ' Visit him with their shoes 
on, saying that they are used for ornament, 
as much as turbans,: rings, &c. among 
Eastern nations. We had thereforei no 
apprehensions of finding our shoes stolen, 
and being obliged to walk about barefoot, 
as did Mr. Crawfurd and his party in 
1822. All that was necessary was to 
^ acquire the Siamese method of sitting, 
V^ith the feet turned behind, and in that 
; IH^osture to make three salams with both 
^nds joined. — The Siamese themselves 
jnkke three prostrations, touching the 
ground with their foreheads. 

The palace consists of a fine line of 
brick buildings, well white- washed, and 
having the roofs profusely covered with 
paint pud gilding. The roads about the 
palace arc good ; but the display of military 
at the gates was miserable to a degree. 
The audience chamber is a large and lofty 
apartment ; the floor is carpeted, and the 
walls and pillars (which latter are square) 
are painted to rcsemlde papering ; but so 
little taste have the ii^iumese, that while 
handsome painted lamps and fine pictures 
are left to perish in the obscurity of old 
temples, this abode of royalty is decked 
only with some common tin lanterns of 
Dutch manufacture and some Chinese 
daubs from the * handsome fa<!e makers* 
shops in Hog-lane ; about oiie-third of 
the hall, at the upper cud, is separated 
from the rest by a curtain, which is 
' drawn aside when the king ascends 
his throne, and again drawn across as 
soon as the audience is over. There 
are two thrones, made apparently of wood 
gilt. The less ceremonial one was used 
on this occasion, as well as when Captairj 
Burney had his audience. Ills immedi- 
ately behind the curtain, is square and 
open on all sides, so that the kiiig*s per- 
son can be plainly seen when seated in 
it. The other resembles a pulpit, closed 
round, and having only openings, like nar- 
row Gothic windows, for the king to* be 
seen through. This is used on occasions of 
great ceremony and formality. The king 
received Mr. Crawfurd seated in it. 

The audience was well attended by 
Siamese, Feguaii, Chinese, Portugcuse, 
and Kling othccr-s, in full dress. This 
VWas the only occasion on which we saw 
th^ Siamese wearing any thing more than 
the dress already described. The king 
..^was clothed, in a loose, cloak of silver 
tissue,' and the ofliicers with similar cloaks 
of muslini not, however, fastened in front. 
Among the Portuguese ofiScers who were 
.pieseiit^ .were the three gentlemen ap- 
pointed tq attend on the mission, vu. 

Benedito qnd Pascoal dVAlver]^- 
two b^t|^||^jl|iUvqfi>of Cmbo^ff; 


the foiiii^ general; and the latter ^dlonel 
of his majesty's artillery ; and Siis. Joze 
da Piedade, port-captain, u native of Siam, 
and honorary captain in the Portuguese 
royal na^. 

The king is rather good-looking ; like 
all his family, very dark-complexioned, 
and so stout as to be unable to move with- 
out difficulty. He has two brothers more 
legitimate than himself, their mother, the 
queen, being of royal descent. The elder 
of these is a priest or tala-poy, and the 
younger an idler. They are called chao- 
fa, the 'princes of heaven, or heavenly 
princes, and are very much looked up to 
and esteemed hy the people. 

A few days after t^e audience, a treaty 
was concluded, in vimich, it may be pre- 
sumed, Siamese jealousy would not admit 
of any greater privileges being granted 
than were obtained hy the English in 
1826. — Canton Reg., Oct. 24*. 


VOYAGE or THE “ SYLPH.*** 

An apartment had already been pre- 
pared for our reception. We received a 
formal invitation to a dinner, and were 
very well served. To facilitate our busi- 
ness, we requested the preseueo of the 
chc-hSeii-wun and tlic tso-tang-sing . m a 
private apartment. We asked the for- 
mer, “cun we trade?*’ His reply was, 
‘‘not according to the. law.** “How 
then?** “ By connivance,** was the an- 
swer. “ I have,** said the chc-h6eii, 
“ deputed my friend Sing and a merchant 
to arrange matters under my sanction. 
You know we cannot labour for nothing, 
and you will settle a certain per-centage 
upon your sales?” .A merchant had been 
introduced to us^ who had to strike the 
bargain, and to pay down the bargain - 
money. A mutual agreement was drawn 
up and ratified hy the che-hecn, who had 
left us. We promised to go outside Woo- 
simg as soon as the bargain- money was 
paid down, but in case of defalcation to 
bring Uic ship up to the city. Having 
received their full assurance of the ..fulfil- 
ment of the engagement, we departed 
immediately. The next morning. Sing 
and the merchant came on board, took 
the musters of piece-goods, and iiscer- 
tained the prices. They then hastened 
to Woo-sung, to communicate with the 
mandarins there, and promised to make a 
final settlement witliin a day on their re- 
turn. , 

On the 22d, we set out in our long- 
boat for Shang-liae, in o^'der to arra).ige 
cur affairs. We had now an Kuropean 
boat’s crew, a very imposing aiglit /qr our 
friends the mandarins. The junk^ ^^fiiich 
daily entered were very numerqua, 

' t « Concluded last vol., p. 
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forty to sixty per day, but they were no* 
thing wlieii compared to tlic hundreds 
which were moored in the river. An 
immense forest of masts covered the 
greater part of the city from oiir view. 
We think tliere were about 1,300 native 
craft ; the southern junks having already 
left the place. In no province is trade 
carried on to so great an extent as in 
Keang-nan, tlic heart of the empire. 

The large place in front of the Teen- 
how temple was lined with mandarins, 
both civil and military, in their full state 
robes, and surrounded by hundreds of 
their myrmidons, ready to receive us. 
There was no end to the compliments 
and inquiries aftef Iloo-hca-me. Whilst 
dissatisfaction was painted upon the 
countenance of our friends, they tried to 
smile, and to assure us that they felt ex- 
tremely liappy to see their friends again, 
and anticipated the enjoyment they would 
have ill our company. Our dag uns then 
waving in the wind, and communicated 
to the thousand spectators our classical 
taste. From the professions of friend- 
ship made by the mandarins, one would 
have believed that they delighted in the 
demonstration of the general popular joy ; 
but they threw many an angry look upon 
the good-natured populace, who cared 
however very little about their disappro* 
bation. Yet before we entered the tem- 
ple, they were determined to wreak their 
vengeance. A poor fellow hud rather 
too eagerly hastened forward to get a look 
at us; he was apprehended, dogged, and 
afterwards put, with the cangue on, in 
the pillory. Our bony and strong sailors 
made upon them a deep impression ; they 
looked frequently with astonishment at 
them, and liecame pensive. 

We waited six days, hut nobody came 
near ns. The cold was rigorous, and our 
poor Inscars, who hud not yet recovered 
f^om the Manchoo disaster, sutfered again 
intensely. Yet their situation was no- 
thing, when compared with that of the 
poor soldiers, who hud to w'atch us in 
tents on shore. We really pitied their 
wretchedness, and applied repeatedly to 
tlieir superiors to withdraw them, but to 
no purpose. However, the war junks, 
which had ancliorcd at some little dis- 
tance from us, went away when we 
asked them to do so. 

When we again came to the city, to 
inquire the reason for their having broken 
their engagement, we learnt, to our great 
astonishment, that both Sing and Wang 
denied having had any thing to do with 
us. To plead entire ignorance of an 
agreement which they had promised so 
solemnly to fulfil, was more than we 
could bear. We upbraided them with an 
utter want of trust, and felt ourselves 
now justified in bringing up the ship. 
Upon our intimating this to them, Aey 
jiaiai,^aur. N.S. Vol.14.No.53. 


ordered the junks in front of the temple 
away, that we might moor the ship. Not- 
withstanding all their blustering remon- 
strance, they shevved a great deal of fear, if 
this event was to take place, and had ap- 
pointed sentinels to observe the motions 
of the ship, which was only a few miles 
distant. 

The clie-heen, confident that his strata- 
gem would succeed, had, shoitly after our 
first visit, issued a chop, wherein he 
painted the ** barbarians ” in the darkest 
colours, and assumed to himself the merit 
of having driven them away beyond Woo- 
sung. But now we stood before him, the 
ship was near the city, and the ** barba- 
rians ’* were, in this transaction at least, 
more honest than he himself. We there- 
fore pointed out these falsehoods to him : 
he was really ashamed, and, in order to 
again make friends, he tore this placard 
down, and stuck up a large edict, written 
upon red paper, wherein he praised our 
conduct lor having saved twelve China- 
men. This was done during the night : 
to make the matter still more imposing, 
he placed two large lanterns near it, and 
thus attracted the attention of a nume- 
rous crowd. 

It was only on account of our having 
only ten efiective men on board that w^e 
did not bring the ship up to the city, 
which might have changed the whole 
atfair; for remonstrances were of no avail. 
During our stay at Shang-liae, we had 
perfect liberty to buy every thing we 
liked. In one of our excursions we met 
Admiral Paou, who has the command of 
the neighbouring rivers and channels. 
He got, as soon as he saw us, out of his 
chair, made a deep bow, congratulated us 
upon our safe arrival, and permitted us to 
buy and sell whatever we liked. We 
were then on our way to the city, and 
requested his permission to enter it. 
“ By all means,** was his reply, and, 
turning towards an ofiiccr, he enjoined 
him to go with us, and to show ns every 
thing. In the meanwhile, he ordered 
the gates to be shut, made a bow, and 
hurried away. Scarcely could we believe 
our eyes when we saw the gates shut be- 
fore us. Such is mandarin faith. 

The inhabitants continued to be friend- 
ly, to the great annoyance of tlie manda- 
rins. We had free intercourse with them. 
To frighten the people from having any 
thing to do with us, or even to greet us 
with a friendly look, they seized upon 
anotlier poor lad, and beat him severely. 
After this they put him in the gate of our 
abode on the pillory, with the cangae, 
whereupon they had written, ** for having 
had communication with the barbarians, 
and transgressed the laws.'* This we 
could not stand ; we demanded from the 
che-h«<en that he should set him free^ and 
w'e succeeded* 

(D) 
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Being slioit of provisions we iiidented 
upon them very largely. The only eon- 
dition they made was* that we should re- 
ceive the whole gratis. We made no 
objection to this, though we otfered pay- 
ment in money or kind. When we had 
passed Woo-sung, we receiv«*d tlie whole 
on boanl : yet they kept strictly to the 
letter of an imperial edict, which prohi- 
bited them from giving us any rice or 
water, 'rhe latter we needed not to re- 
ceive from them, for there was plenty in 
the river, and we stood not in want of 
the former. They provided us with a 
great ciuantity of live stuck, dour, &c., 
neither of which was rice. 

A junk had carried away one of our 
f|uarter-galleries ; the mandarins made 
them jiay the damage, brought off planks 
and nails, and charged likewise a ])art of 
the pruvisiuiKs u])on their account. We 
remonstrated, and were promised that 
they should not pay this unjust demand ; 
but nevertheless, those poor men were 
not set free before they paid every rash. 

One of the military mandarins in charge 
4>f the eiitmnce had tendered his button, 
the badge of rank, to Mr. L*., when the 
yimherst was there, on account of his ap- 
])roHehiiig degradation, for not having ex- 
}>el1ed tlie«liip. He, as well as a brother 
officer, a<‘companie(i this surrender of 
honour with tears of affectation and genii- 
dc.xioiis, insisting upon his receiving what 
^ was <jf no more value to him. The same 
mail, a few days afterwards, took the 
credit upon himself of having driven us 
away. He was not only not degraded, 
but then on his tour to lacking to receive 
higher rank for his military merit. The 
rank of all those who were degraded for 
liaving suffered the Amherst to loiter about 
on the coast lias been restored, and no- 
body lias suffered on our acc<iunt, e.xcept 
some poor wretches, upon wliom the re- 
lentless mandarins fell. 

On January 3d, we took our final leave 
from Admiral Paou, who bad come down 
to Woo-sung. He had redoubled Ills 
politeness, hut gave us another instance 
of his versatility. Kwang did not want 
to see. us, and we were not over anxious 
to visit him a second time. The military 
had been drawn out along the shore ; and 
to give us an instance of their military 
skill, they were ordered to fire. This 
went off in so paltry a manner, that the 
officers became ashamed, and tlic .soldiers 
laughed at their own expense. Some 
hundred well-dressed men were drawn 
out at tlie forts, and many a shot was 
fired from the guns. A broadside fired by 
our ship, W'hen we entered, made such a 
report, that they almost despaired of even 
entering into competition with us. To 
get us at all events to the south, we were 
repeatedly told that two of our country- 
men, who liad been there a few months 


ago, were staying at Ning-jio, and that 
we ought to take tiu m on board, and go 
thither on purpose. 

All the iiiiindarins agreed upon one 
point. “ You have,” they saiil, jier- 
fect liberty to trade outside, and we nei- 
ther can nor will prevent you from doing 
so.” 'I'o ohstniet us in our fulure visits, 
they «lre\v, after our departure, a chain 
across the river; hut this we know only 
from hearsay. To the emj)eror they re- 
ported that we had been there to buy 
planks and nails ! 

During onr stay we were treated far 
more respectfully than when in the Am- 
hersf. 'I'he ehe-h(*i'n has rcceivoil a very 
severe reprimand lor his boistcrtnis beha- 
viour. 

It is to he hoped that this important 
eniporiiini, Shang-hae, will not he over- 
looked ; and that it will be, ere long, 
open to British enterprise. 

We had left Shang-hae with the firm 
determination of avoiding all intereoiirse 
with the mandarins. It was a fine day 
when we lay at anchor near the entrance. 
From thenec we might view a part of the 
entrance of the inaji'stie Vang-tsze-keaiig, 
The country to the north of the Woo- 
sung is tliickly inhabited ; hut iicitlier the 
villages nor cities near the coast have any 
thing remarkable, or beyond the common 
appearaiice of (.'hiiiese places. 

The cloudy and dreary weatlier very 
soon returned. By not keeping in inid- 
chuniiel, we got into three fathoms 
water; but when we perceived our error, 
it was too late either to recede or to go 
on, for the water fell to fourteen feet. 

On tlie next day we were favoured by 
a good breeze, and got very soon clear of 
all dangers. 'Die tide runs westw-ard to 
the iiortlierii Cliu-saii groiij), very rapid- 
ly, and the rise and full is more than 
twenty feet. The w’ater shoals on a 
sudden : one may liuvc at the first cast 
twenty fathoms, at the, second six fa- 
thoms, and at the third two fathoms. 
The soiiiidings on the coast of Keang- 
iiaii are, on the contrary, very regular, 
and the water shoals so gradually, that 
dangers may easily be avoided, even w'hcii 
• it blows very hard. Tlie islands here are 
generally uninhabited, and not very large. 
Fishermen fix their dwellings upon them 
during the summer months. There is a 
good anchorage in the north-west mon- 
soon (for here it is not north-cast) near 
the island of Ta-tseih, which has a con- 
spicuous peak, and is within tw'o the 
northernmost. Ma-tseih, a little further 
to the south, and larger than the pre- 
ceding, has a tolerable harbour, w'cll- 
shcltered. and an anchorage in three fa- 
thoms, mud bottom. It ought to be 
remarked, that the monsooh is in this 
latitude by no means steady, and that 
during the greater part of the year north- 
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westerly breezes are jtrevalciit. 'Hie sea 
never runs so as in the Formosa 

c;hanne1, nor do the j;ales prove so des- 
triietive as on the cast coast of Canton. 

From the frontiers of Che keiiii;^ pro- 
vince, the (; 0 (ist rises gradually, and the 
])lains are interspersed with a few hills. 
The country itself has a most ]jicttiresf|iie 
appearance, and nature is p:reatly beauti- 
lied by tlie ingenious hand of the natives. 

Oil the 7th of January, we espied an 
extensive wall running along the coast ; 
it proved to be the Kin-shan, a large for- 
tress built by the Ming dynasfy against 
the inroads of the Japanese. These 
stU])endoiis works of the ancient Chinese 
strike every striinger. They are on the 
<*oast so numerous, that; or»e begins to 
imagine that the whole of China is sur- 
rounded by a wall. From a distance 
these works appear to be s|)lendid. and 
bidding defianei^ to the destructive ])ow(?r 
of time ; but when viewed nearer, they 
bespeak aiieient grandeur and utter det'ay. 
We never saw any fortress nr fort kept 
under repair. 'I'he greater part of tlieiri 
are entirely without garrison or cannon, 
and left to crumble down- Invited by tii«^ 
delightful appearance of tlie country, we 
tried to get on shore, but could nut even 
reaeh it with the jolly boat, for it was 
low water, and the ebb had left the low 
swampy laiul for about half a mile dry. 

Oil the 8th we steered for Cha-poo 
(Cha-pu), the emporium of the Japan 
trade. None of us had ever been there, 
nor were we in the least acquainted with 
tlie situation of the harbour. After liav- 
iiig rounded the first hold head-land, a 
large trading place gradually opened, and 
we perceived a great tiuniher of junks at 
an aiielior. We could no longer he igno- 
rant of the place of our destination. Op- 
posite to us a large junk was at anchor, 
we thought her about 1(),()(K) peculs bur- 
<lcii. She was one of the Japanese junks 
which, within three years, go generally 
hve times Inickward and forward. As 
there is a great scarcity of copper in 
China, this commodity constitutes the 
staple article for exportation from Japan. 
China furnishes an ahuti(hince of manu- 
factures and raw produce in exchange. 
The trade, being an imperial monopoly, 
wiiich employs about three junks of the 
largest description, is very lucrative, so 
that all those engaged iii it, even to the 
meanest hoy, ])ay a certain sum for being 
permitted to proceed in those junks. As 
we knew that they imported a great many 
British manufactures into Japan, we in- 
tended to go on hoard, in order to make 
the necessary inquiries, hut the people 
would not allow us to communicate witli 
them. This is the first and lust instance 
of unfriendliness which we experienced. 

Iluviug anchored at a considerable dis- 
tance from the harbour, vve considered 
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ourselves free from all intrusion' of the 
mandarins ; liiit were very much mis- 
taken ; they followed us like our shadow. 
A boat, commanded by a lieutenant- 
colonel of the navy, was sent alongside, 
and an inferior iriaiulariii, who had seen 
some of the party at Ning-po a few 
months before*, accompanied him to usher 
Jiis sui^*nor into our presence- Upon 
their request of sending in a report, and 
giving them a list of provisions whieh we 
wanted, we replied, that according to the 
laws of die middle kingdoin. tlie report 
was deliverable to the hoppo as soon as 
the ship had entered the port or was in 
her wa.y tliither ; siinre we, liowever, 
did not intend to do so, we saw no reason 
for complying with his demand. We 
thanked him at the same time for the 
kind offer of jirovisioii.s, but wc did not 
stainl in want of tliern. To save all trou- 
hle of further eomintmications, we in- 
formed the bearer of this despatch, that 
wc hud nothing to communicate. Sin, 
the colonel, (r-.ime finally on board, lie 
was a course, stupid man, and rather ter- 
rified at the warlike appearance of the 
Si/lph, After having stammered out 
some excuses for his intrusion, he retired 
hastily. 

To prevent all further trouble, wo 
resolved not to go ashore, and strictly to 
abstain from ail interctiursc with the 
authorities; — a bint given to ns by tlie 
Shaiig-hae inundariiis. 

(Hia-po, however, looked too invitingly. 
The city itself is built at the bottom of a 
bay. i'lie anchoragi^ is sliallow, and the 
junks lie liigli and dry at low water. 
Tliere are many tine shops in the sulnirli ; 
but the streets are narrow and crowded# 
The principal part of the city is surroiinil- 
ed by a mas.-^ive wall, which is now tiiin- 
bling down, and has considerable breaks. 
Some of the canals run tliruugli the city, 
others intersect the country in ilifferent 
direc;tioii.s, so as to afford a sufficient 
quantity of water for ihe cultivation of 
rice Some of them are navigable for 
boats of considerable burilien. and are 
crowiled witli vessels engaged in the in- 
land navigation. There is much menran-# 
tile hustle. Several respectable hous<>s. 
which trade Co a large ainouiit, are liere 
estahUshed. When the place is viewed 
from tlie slope of the hill, on the sea-si<lc 
of which a fQit (according to the Portu- 
guese model) is built, it has a superb ap- 
pearance. 'J’lic trouiitry around is greatly 
embellished by the inhabitants, and is in 
the highest state of cultivation. The 
whole region around is in fact but one 
village; even the space allotted for the 
high road is so narrow as not to admit a 
coiniuon cart; and wherever a barren 
spot precludes ciiltivatiun, it is used as a 
cemetery. The people seem here to live 
ill afllueiice. We saw them no where in. 
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China so well contented and provided as 
in the surrotiiidinf? villages. 

'Phis is the famous silk country, which 
attracted European merchants at the 
earliest period of their intercourse with 
China. Being so commodiously situated 
for the Japanese triule, and furnishing the 
principal articles which are in demand at 
Japan, the Portuguese duly vali^d this 
emporium, and established a factory. Hut 
all traces of their having been here are 
now lost; if we except a Biidhii temple 
built on the peak of a hill, with a fort be- 
neath it, which looks like a monastery. 

Seeing that, notwithstanding our pre- 
cautions to prevent coming in cofitaet 
with the mandarins, they were inclfectiial, 
we went up to Cba-po. Here awaited us 
a greater military display than we had 
hitherto seen. A Tartar general, who 
had been called hither from the neigh- 
bouring capital, Hong-choo, ordered the 
soldiers to pitch their tents along the 
landing-place, and to range themselves 
with burning matches on the pier, to 
drive us back. These heroes appeared to 
have exchanged only recently the plough 
for the matchlock, and behaved rather 
awkwardly at this critical juncture. As 
soon as our sailors had landed, the array 
retreated with such haste, that the tents 
were overrun by the dense populace, who 
had come down to the shore to gape at us. 
The general, highly offended at the dis- 
obedience of his order, despatched seve- 
ral officers to stop us in our course ; yet 
the more they tried to impede our pro- 
gress, with the greater haste we pressed 
forward, whilst joyfully arrested by the 
friendly natives, who had to propose a 
thousand questions without waiting for 
an answer. Within a few days the man- 
darins became convinced that the best 
plan to conciliate us was to give us full 
liberty for walking alK>ut and going into 
the country. They tired themselves out 
with petty annoyances, and granted us a 
liberty which we took ourselves — tliat of 
having free intercourse with the natives, 
who always eagerly thronged about us. 

On the same day of our first landing, 
the general invited us to an audience. 
We only regretted that we had nothing to 
communicate, and would have declined 
this honour if we had not considered it a 
matter of common politeness. Expecting 
to see a magnate of the first rank, related 
to the imperial family, we entered the 
building where he resided with solemn 
steps. How great was, however, our as- 
tonishment when we were ushered into a 
dark filthy room, with neither table nor 
cliuir, except tlie one upon which the 
fpvat personage was seated- 'Hie writer 
himself was one of the first who en- 
tered. The general himself was an 
old decrepit man, dressed in coarse 
wooUens* whicb^ firom their long wear. 
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liad lost both colour and hair. Had he 
not worn a red coral button, we should 
have taken him fora menial servant of the 
adjacent temple. As soon as he saw us, 
he ordered a 'Tartar soldier to perform 
genuflexions and prostrations, with the 
intention of constituting him the master 
of rites and ceremonies, like the Peking 
tribute -liearers in the court ceremonial. 
However, our ideas were too barbarian 
to prostrate ourselves upon a dirty ground 
or to squat down at the feet of tliis great 
man. We therefore turned very dryly 
our faces towanls him, and said : “ we 
came here to oblige you, under the sup- 
position that a high officer of the celestial 
empire uiiderstuoil the common laws of 
hospitality. As there is even not a chair 
to sit upon, we cannot expect to meet 
with the same civility which our nation is 
wont to exercise ti.wards foreigners, and 
therefore we retire.” The old man was 
thunderstruck ; instead of seeing us 
stretched down iqion the floor in suppli- 
cating attitudes, be perceived that we 
retraced our steps. An aide-de-camp 
was immediately sent after us, to mal^ n. 
hundred apologies, and to promise us 
chairs if we only would come back. We 
told all the officers, who insisted upon our 
return, that we never retracted our word, 
and hastened towards the boat. Here we 
were met by the hoppo, a young Chinese 
of the most polished manners and of very 
high rank. He addressed us in the most 
winning language ; talked about the rude 
'Tartars and old warriors, from whom wo 
could not expect any degree of civility ; 
and pledged himself that he w'oiild make 
up the breach:* and he kept his word. 
From henceforth the authorities became 
kind and even obliging ; the Jartar gene- 
ral was recalled by the lienteiiaiit-gover- 
nor, and things went on in a fair train, 
through the co-operation of the hoppo. 

To ascertain our object in coining to 
this port, the lieutenant-governor of 
Che-keang sent his aide-de-camp, a Man- 
cliow mandarin belonging to the imperial 
household, to investigate our affairs. 
Few Chi.Mese courtiers can equal this 
man. He joined to the most elegant 
manners a volubility of tongue, which 
would make ten compliments before one 
could he returned. Far above his coun- 
trymen in the power of observation, he 
examined minutely every oliject which 
struck his fency, and expatiated upon its 
qualities like an attorney upon the law. 
** The superior building of your vessels, 
their excellent armament, their rigging,** 
he said, bespeak great penetration of 
mind. I was sent here originally to con- 
gratulate you on your safe arrival at this 
port, in the name of the foo-yuen, who 
Is also a Matichow, and now 1 am quite 
overpowered by the sight of so many ob- 
jects of the bigliest genius.*' Then* taking 
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a fowlinf^-piccc (with 'a perciissioii lock) 
iij his hand, he exclaimed, what a des- 
tructive weapon ! If you were our ene- 
mies, what a dreadful havoc could you 
make amongst us, and we could not retort 
it; but now we may call ourselves happy, 
for you arc our friends. Persuaded that 
you are come for the sole object of trade, 
1 sliall state this to my master, and report 
your affairs as a nation to the emperor, 
llelieve me, we are ignorant of what you 
really are, and I can scan^ely believe my 
own eyes. These things ougiit to be pro- 
))erly explained to the higher authorities, 
and I [)ledge myself for this. I saw your 
last embassy, which was sent back with- 
out having gained any point; I am ac- 
quainted with the causes, having been 
myself engaged in the business.** As 
there was no end of praises, we were 
rather slow in believing what this man 
told us ; but we were sure that he had 
been educated in diplomatic device, and 
was well versed in the art of flattery : 
nevertheless, we are persuaded that he 
sent a true account of what he saw to 
Peking. 

The measures adopte<l by the local 
mandarins here were siich as to bring us 
under great obligations, and we did not 
belie the trust tlicy reposed in us. We 
have to he thankful for the good treat- 
ment we received from all the ofticers of 
government. Even when the foo-yiieii 
himself had arrived at Chapo, we were 
not bothered by useless restrictions. No- 
where did we find tlie people so much in- 
terested in our behalf. They would sit 
for liours during those cold days, and 
gaze at our ship. When we went on shore, 
all houses were open for our reception ; 
we received pressing invitations, and were 
tri'uted with the greatest civility. The 
inquiries made by the natives bespoke a 
higher intelligence than that of their 
neighbours, tlic Kcaiig-iuin people ; the 
little boys even, who followed us every 
where, shewed themselves superior to 
their age. Often vve enjoyed ourselves 
l>y looking down from the bills which line 
the shore, upon the extensive plains and 
hundreds of villages which cover the sur- 
face. What a nation would the Chinese 
be if they only wished to improve. 

A little to the north of Chapo is a ro- 
mantic island, with a large temple upofi 
it. We visited this extensive building, 
with its dark recesses, the haunts of 
hideous idols and gigantic Budhus. None 
but priests live among them- Several 
young boys were under their tuition, and 
read the Budhuistical books in Pale- 
Chincse, which arc even to the priests 
unintelligible. Our sailors could not 
withhold the horror they felt when they 
viewed so large a building erected in 
honour of a few clay and gilded images. 
Surely this is an eternal'iiupiice to Cliiim. 


' On the 17tU of February we anchored 
at King- tang, an island, the second in 
extent of the Chusan group. A squadron 
of mandarin junks was here waiting for 
us. The weather i)rovcd stormy and 
gloomy. This beautiful island, which had 
been so much atlmired by the inmates of 
the Amherst, ^Vas now in deep mourning. 
The nation seemed to suffer very severely 
from the cold : hills and plains seemed 
covered with snow. 

Declining all intercourse with the man- 
darins, we were nevertheless followed by 
the whole squadron, when we endcavour- 
cmI to get out of their w'ay. This was 
truly very annoying. The admiral, Chin, 
a very .sensible man, came on hoard ; we 
received him with military honours, and 
succeeded in conciliating his good-will. 
The terror transfused through the whole 
fleet was so great, that tlic mandarins 
sent their fellow-oflicers, in the disguise of 
merchants, to treat with us. They stoop- 
ed to every act of meanness. People less 
acquainted with their true character might 
have mistaken their evasivene.ss fora de- 
sire to oblige us, and might have relied 
upon their promises : hut at this time we 
were not to he their dupes, and kept to 
the letter of the proposals oJfercd to us. 
They would have retracted their words, 
hut we had them in writing. 

The numerous Cliusan group is very 
little known to European navigators ; it 
exhibits the greatest variety of islands 
iniaginahle. They are thickly inhabited, 
with the exception of a few small islands, 
where the cultivators only reside occa- 
sionally. In point of importance as em- 
poriums they rank very high, and might 
become the staple for our trade to central 
China and Japan, if wc ever thought it 
worth our endeavour to insist upon the 
opening of ports thereabout. There are 
many excellent harbours sheltered against 
1)11 winds. Though our ships traded thi- 
ther for almost a century, thCse islands 
have never been surveyed. On account 
of the rapid tides which run here, a/id the 
sudden overfalls, it would he very neces- 
sary to take first a good survey of the 
principal islaniis previous to establishing 
a permanent trade to these regions. Raw 
silk, rhuharh, and green teas are produced 
oil the opposite main. The islands them- 
selves are inhabited by a very enter- 
prising set- of fishermen and small mer- 
chants, who own more than 300 boats 
and junks. 

The great Chusan, called by the natives 
Ting-bae-heen, is very hilly, the capital 
hot very lar^e, but the harbour excellent. 
The ruins of the British factory are still 
visible, their name is still well remem- 
bered ; hut their trade, which under pre- 
sent cinnimstances might be more flou- 
rishing than at Macao, has, as is well 
known, long ago ceased. Instead of ex- 
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tcndinpf our relations with Cliina in the 
sam i’ degree as uiir demand for Chinese 
produce increased aiid our manufactures 
became cheaper ; instead of fctcliing the 
articles weexpo’ ted from the spots where 
they grow, we have receded, and even 
gone so far as to applaud our being re:;- 
tricted to the sole port of Canton. Japan 
excepted, there is perhaps no similar in- 
stance in pur history of commerce. The 
natives themselves were ratlier astonished 
that such a commcrciiil nation should 
give up so many channels for the importa- 
tion of tlieir manufactures which formerly 
were open to them ; yet we could give 
them no satisfactory answers. 

Wo visited the greater part of the 
Cluis iii group, and staid for soim' time at 
l*outoo, an island entirely iuliahited by 
priests. It is worthy of remark, that no 
plaeards were stuck up against us ; and 
at Ciiapo, wlien tiiey had puhli^ hed a 
short warning to the people not to have 
any thing to do with the barbarians, the 
magistrates themselves tore it dow’nfrom 
the walls, when we insisted upon it. The 
mandarins, at some place on the main, 
went 5-0 far as to otfer a |)i[)e to our las- 
cars. If we had knoekccl head before 
them, they would have treated us with 
the utmost contempt. Such arc these 
proud rulers invariably. 

The vveather during our long stay was 
rather severe. As late as IVIun h we had 
still snow. The poorer classes of the 
natives seemed to suffer most severely 
from want. Their principal food con- 
sisted of sweet potiitoes cut into small 
bits, and after having been dried, pounded 
into a sort of pulse. I3ut the Chiiiaiiieu 
are not such a discontented race as our 
Kuropean paupers. If they can only fill 
their bellies, be tlie food how coarse 
soever, they are satisfied. Our stomaclis 
often loathed when wc saw the ingre- 
dients of their food, of which, notwith- 
standing, water constituted a half of the 
quantity to make up the full weight. 

At the conclusion of this relation it is 
worth while to mentioti a beautiful har- 
bour, or ratlier a laige bason to the south 
of Niiigpo, called Shihpo or Sikpo. It is 
easy of a*;cess, and so targe that a whole 
fleet can ride in it. The people liere- 
about are all traders by nature. I'heir 
capital, though not very large, is well 
employed, and they understand thorough- 
ly how to turn the scale to their own ad- 
vantage. 

The writer is fully persuaded, that no 
country in Asia has so many good har- 
bours as China ; and as for the commer- 
cial spirit of the inhaliitants of the mari- 
time provinces, it is so great as to render 
nugatory all the coercive measures of 
government to prevent the people from 
having intercourse with foreigners. This 
the local mandarins perfectly know, and 


the emperor will become gradually con- 
vinced of the great benefit to his subjects 
arising from a foreign, legal trade all along 
the cuast> 

THK ISLAND OF HO-NAM. 

The “ walk to Ho-nam,** in fine 
weather, is a change which we enjoy ex- 
ceedingly after being imprisoned for some 
time in hoi fictories, sin rounded by all 
manner of nuisances. 

We will sujipose, therefore, a bright, 
clear afternoon in December, cool enough 
to make brisk exercise agreeable. We 
inarcli down to the river side, and select- 
ing one of the many ferry boats which lie 
there constantly waiting for passengers. 
Wc arc launched out upon the strong and 
rapid current of the river by two women 
and a boy, who row u-, across with ease 
and safety, threading the labyHnth of boats 
wbieb swarm along the banks, and finally 
land us at a flight of stone steps, at the 
extremity of a iiarn)w Chinese street, 
which runs down to the water’s edge. 
Here our ferry- wemeii wait our return, 
tvhile we make llw best of our way, 
through the close dirty siiburh, to the 
fields beyond it, ))ass the high wail of the 
great temple, and, emerging from a tall 
gateway at the end of a most abominably 
dirty avenue, filled with pigs, ducks, 
children, and old women, find ourselves 
upon the rising ground of the Chinese 
burial-ground, over which a narrow path- 
way leads us to llie open country, 'riie 
graves, wdiieb are contained in this ceme- 
tery, are those of the poorer classes, — 
mere tumuli of earth, W'ith rnde stone 
tablets placed in front ; — in the distaiuv-, 
oil the bill-sides, may be si-eii some of the 
granite and brick tombs of the rich. To 
this place the sick beggars of t!»e district 
frequently drag themselves, to beg from 
flic j;asseiigers, and often to die among 
the graves. The last lime w’e crossed the 
burial ground, we saw* the remains of one 
unfortunate, covered by a sort of inal- 
tbatcli, aboveground ; and a little further 
on, a pour wretch, in the last stage of di- 
sease, lying under the hedge entirely 
negleeted by his countrymen. Such sights 
are not, however, confined to the remote 
parts of the suburb, but are too often 
found close to our liouscs. 

The face of the country is irregular, 
divided in the low grounds into rice-iields 
separated by embankmeiits ordyki"', upon 
the tops of which is sonu-tiri'.i.‘S found a 
facing of granite slabs, placed transversely, 
and, w'liere the space admits, a row of 
trees— usually a species of cypress — is 
planted. The higher ground is terraced 
and highly cultivated, except where the 
elevation renders it desirable as a locality 
for tombs. At intervals, clumps of trees 
and long hedges of bainbuo mark the site 
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of a villajje, Il»e f’ri v walls of which are 
si‘C'11 through the foliage ; above them are 
always reared the tall red poles on which 
dags are hoisted on days of ceremony. 
Kann>h()uses are not seen ; sinnll cottages 
occasionally ; but the inhabitaiits of the 
country herd together in villages and 
avoid as much as possible living in iso- 
lated dwellings. 

We enter one of the villages, under a 
salute of niiid and pebbles from an in- 
visible army of iniscliievous boys, who, en- 
sconced behind corner walls, and otlier 
bidding places, welcome us in this unwel- 
come manner; a legion of cowanlly dogs, 
harking and yelling, gradnaily retreat be- 
fore us, and, as we pass, the children, 
screaming lustily, lly from us as if we 
were ogres coming to devour them ; at 
each of the hanging screens of the house 
entrances, a crowd of faces of women and 
children are seen, peering at us with the 
utmost curiosity mingled with dislike and 
fear ; as we approach, the screens fall, and 
the alarmed damsels are heard with their 
little feet pattering over the stone floors in 
full retreat. Then we come in .all proba- 
bility to the public square of the village, 
before a gay a temple, w'bere the idle boys 
pause in their game of chuckfarthing— 
which is nearly, if not tpiite, tlie same as 
ours — to stare at the strangers, and bestow 
on them a few choice, abusive epithets ; 
the men look . up from their cards and 
dominoes to scowl or sneer at us ; while all 
the old women— the village seinpsiressos 
—within a liundred yards, scramble off, 
leaving tlieir rags and undirelius, as if 
every one of them was an angel aiul each 
of us a very IJoii Juan of libertinism. 
At leiigtli, after carefully }iickiiig our 
way among pigs, broken pottery, and all 
in.'inner of rletiiiict moveables, which are 
scattered near tlie house-doors in the nar- 
row streets, we emerge once more into the 
]}iire air of the fields, bearing with the ut- 
most patience the parting salute of the 
little raggamiiflins, who, “ hanging on our 
rear,** have pelted us clean out of tlicir 
doiniriioiis. 

Many are the jierils of a “ Ho-nam 
walk.** We leave tlie village, and skirt- 
ing the liamboo hedge for some distance, 
to oiir horror, see within ten paces a herd 
of budaloes, with their heads stretched 
out, snuffing the air . and preparing 
for a charge, while their keepers — .little 
helpless boys — shout at us to return, and 
tug aw'ay at the ropes, which, fastened 
to iron rings through their noses, serve to 
hold the fiightfiil brutes in some kind of 
subjection. We turn incontinently, and, 
scampering offi as fast as possible, make 
a most muddy circuit to avoid the village, 
and after some little straying through 
unaccustomed bye- paths, find ourselves 
once more within sight of the entrance to 
the suburb, where all the trials of pigs. 


mud, children, lieggars, and old women 
are to he again eiicomilered. At last, 
we gain the boat, and having taken breath, 
inquire with no little anxiety of tlie 
“ Ciriflin*’ we have been piloting, and 
who is extremely busy in brushing the 
mild frmn his best, and perliaps only coat, 
how he has been pleased. A wet blanket 
is warm and comfortable in comparison 
with the tone of his re]ily. — 15 eiiiifby*s 
patent vinegar, honey Ic tlie expre.sioii 
of his ctnintenance ! — (’ftinesc Cou/itr, 
Auji, 17 . 

cniNESK EM mil ANTS. 

We have seen a statement i)>‘a native, in 
writing, concerning this class of Chinese. 
The purport of the jiaper is the follow'! iig. 

This season, a iininher of emigrants 
w i re leliirning from the Str lits in an 
Kiiropean sliij). 'riiey saw the great 
Cadrono island, and their bosoms heat 
high with hope that, ere long, they would 
tread their native shores meet their kind- 
red — fathers, mothers, wives, eliildren, 
sisters, and brothers ; hot a storm came 
on, and ilrove them out to sea ; the masts 
were broken, and the spars killed a num- 
ber of the high aspirants. 

Those who lived to irorne on shore tell a 
sad tale of the state of Chinese society in 
the Achipelago. Secret societies have 
risen up in all the settlements. IJut they 
arc all emanations of the Triad Sociclt/. 
l liey have si cret sign?, and dark piirases — 
.a circumstance th.it identifies them all 
with that odious fraternity. Of late, there 
liasariM>n aveiy large slock of this society, 
consisting of a great many men, extremely 
powerful and violent, 'I’liey have assumed 
the names of the hue shun wai/, * the sea 
and the land society ;* and the c-chittf' 
fnvai/, ‘ the righteous rising society.* 
'J'hese two associations are scattered over 
nil the settlements ; and they all obey the 
orders and restrictions of the heads of their 
respective societies, whom they call “ the 
great brother.** This stock isf divided into 
four, eight, or twelve great stems, as the 
case may lie, and from these stems there 
issue scores of branches. Every stem and 
every liranch has its headman, who is desig- 
nated senior brother. 

Emigreints from the hills of Tang 
(China), are called Sin kih ‘ iiew'-comers** 
As soon AS they arrive at any settlement, tlie 
brotherhood sc'iid persons to invite them 
to join the confederacy. If they decline, 
they arc forthwith persecuted. Ilowever, 
the two above- nained societies often 
wrangle, and if you belong to the one and 
not to the other, you are equally perse- 
cuted. 

Chinese coming from Bengal with a few 
hundred dollar's, or a few thousands, 
which they may have saved , are inveigled 
by these banditti to go to the hills and en- 



joy themselves in pleasure. When tlio 
strangers are hrtnight to a solitary place, 
they are probably destroyed, and their pro- 
perty plundered. One half goes to the 
society and the other goes to the captors. 
Tlius it has often occurred, and the local 
niagistraH>s have uot some slight tidings 
of it, and have sent to seixe the ofl'enders. 
But the customs of the settlements are 
defective. They require witnesses before 
they dare convict of guilt. Tiiey dare not 
urge the ijuestion by torture ; so that hav- 
ihg one or two witnesses on one side, and 
a great multitude of sureties for the ac- 
cused oil the other side, they will never 
convict. But the new-comer is a solitary 
individual ; and if liis native townsmen 
feel for Iiiin and desire to redress his griev- 
ances, one person alone goes to the iiiagis- 
trate to lodge a complaint, and hundreds 
or thousands of the hiotheihood will come 
afterward to he surety for the accused. 
Ol'ten have the local magistrates lieen thus 
fleceived and hoodwinked. And aftcr^ 
wards, those Cliincse who had indicated 
feeling in belialf of the stranger, have 
been forced to leave the settlement .spi>cdity 
to avoid the secret malice of the brother- 
hood. — Chinese Repos., Sept, 1. 

COMMUNICATIONS WITH THE PKESS OF 
INDIA. 

The Cant07i Register of the a4ih Sep- 
tember, in an article headed “ Abuse of 
the Press,** takes the Calcutta Courier and 
the Singapore Chronicle severely to task for 
their publication of ** letters and commii- 
nications** from anonymous wiseacres, di- 
rected against individuals in Canton, and 
asking whether the editors of these papers 
** cannot fill their columns in sonic more 
honourable way, than by making them the 
cloaca maxima of China, for all the bile 
and falsehood of the Canton community to 
vent themselves through.** The article in 
the Calcutta Courier, particularly referred 
to, the writer says, **is headed * Incendi- 
arism,** and professes to give a statement 
of an affair which occurred in Canton ; 
and of which, be it observed, the editor has, 
by his own admission, seen the details, as 
given in a letter from the gentleman con- 
cerned. The affectation of sympathy for 
British subjects in China, which the 
wretched slanderer takes credit for, ought 
not to have blinded the. editor; the motive 
of the letter is apparent— -it is a malignant, 
a diabolical attempt to revenge some pri- 
vate feud or outstanding grudge; and we 
feel almost as much disgusted at tlie cul- 
pable facility of our contemporary of the 
Calcutta Courier, as at the villainy of some 
one who must be living in the same place 
— perhaps in the same society as ourselves. 
After what we have said, we need not add 
that the whole of the version of the corres- 


poiident of the Calcutta Courier is false; it 
is, in fact, but one tissue of intcntioual 
falsehood ; and to this we pledge ourselves. 
Where, we would ask, is the real * Incen- 
diarism ?' — Contrast the situation and 
feelings of the high-spirited gentleman, 
smarting under insults and assaults for 
which he could obtain no redress, with 
with those of his libeller, making use of a 
venal nr at best a very facile press to inflict 
an irreparable wrung by slander which 
he knew no paper on the spot would puli- 
lish.** 

We understand this to be a sort of de- 
fence or palliation of the act coiiiinitted by 
Mr. Innes, and which that gentleman 
avowed and justiHed ; and wo suppose that 
the publication of tlie documents (which 
the correspondent from Canton stated 
would not be heard of from the Canton 
press) is the substantial ground of offence. 
If so, we expect that few impartial per- 
sons will sympathise in the indignation 
which the Canton Register evinces on this 
subject. 

The Singapore Chronicle, in justifying 
itself from the charge of publishing letters 
from ** persons in Canton, who have dared 
to supply the press in India with statements 
of certain proceedings, the exposure of 
which is far from being agreeable to the 
actor,'* remarks that ** incendiarism is a 
most ominous subject to write on; but 
when certain late occurrences in China are 
brought to recollection, we are not sur. 
prisetl to find that some one needs to write 
very warmly on it. Strong or violent ac- 
tions require strong language indeed to 
defend them before dispassionate men, who 
judge by common sense, not according to 
tlie bias of any particular party. Allow- 
ances must certainly be made for * the 
situation and feelings' of any * high-spirited 
gentleman smarting under insults and as- 
saults.' for which he can obtain no redress 
—as instantaneously as he may demand — 
but the generality of persons would expect 
that the sime higli and honourable feeling 
should lead the individual to act as becomes 
him, and not to indulge in such an obli- 
quity of action as has been manifested by 
the party in question." 

THE ruEss. 

It is stated, in the Singapore Chromclct 
that the Chinese Courier has ceased to exist. 

HINTS FOR THOSE ABOUT TO ENGAGE IN THE 
CHINA TEADE. 

Outward Voyage, — ^The preferable sea- 
son for proceeding up the China Sea is 
from the end of April to the end of Sep- 
tember; after which the passage is liable 
to considerable uncertainty, unless in a 
fast-sailing vessel. For vessels seeking tea, 

iVim » tM> «b|cci in nri^ng btCotn 
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litoinber, bU^k teas not' being usually pro- 
«;urable till Octolier,an^ green not till the 
liitter entl of Novemlierr^ As any outrage 
with the Chinese, on the part of the sailors, 
will be apt to intWrupt the ship's trade, 
and involve liability to heavy mulcts, It 
will be advisable to select orderly crews, 
with commanders and officers who can be 
relied on for maintaining discipline. 

Port C/iarges.-* Measurement 
duty varies according to siac, from about 
fi50 dollars on a vessel of about 300 tons, 
io about 3,000 dollars on one of 1,200; 
but tonnage alTords no certain criterion of 
the amount. The following ctiarges are 
the same for vessels of all siaes, viz , — 


Cumshaw D. 2,223 

Pilotage, Linguist's and 
Comprador's Fees 350 


D. 2,573 

Vessels importing rice, without oilier 
cargo, arc exempt from the two ff rst items, 
measurement and cumsha ; but are liable, 
in lieu of them, to various irregular fees, 
which may be estimated at about 1,000 
^lols. These are usually paid by the pur- 
chaser of tlie rice, who regulates accord- 
ingly the price given for it, seldom in or- 
dinary seasons falling below 2dols fora 
large, or Ijdols. per picul of 133i^lbs. 
English for a small cargo, but under the 
present scarcity, amounting to 2 1 dots, and 
3 dols. per picul. 

liicc being almost always procurable in 
Java, at safe prices, vessels not having a 
full cargo, and not pressed for time, may 
find it advisable to touch at Batavia for the 
purpose of filling up with the article ; and 
on arriving in China, it will be a point of 
determination, whether to tranship her 
other goods, outside of the port, and enter 
with rice, free of cumsha and measurement, 
or adopt a different course, as circumstance 
shall render expedient. 

Great facilities exist for unloading and 
^receiving goods, free of all por^charges, at 
the mouth of the Canton river, by means 
of vessels bound to and from Whampoa, 
having room to spare, at moderate freight ; 
and also by landing or shipping at Macao, 
though with occasional interruptions from 
the Chinese authorities, who admit only 
Spanish and Portuguese vessels to enter 
its harbour ; those of other nations trading 
only by connivance, and anchoring beyond 
its jurisdiction. 

; jhuties, — Goods so landed, pay a Por- 
tuguese duty of. six per cent, (which is 
expected to. be reduced to one or two) on 
is nxdd valuataqu ; but no Chinese duty, 
tiotil reiploVed ftom Mam to tlie Interior, 
When ^ey are liable, to nearly the same 
mires as levied at Whampoa. 

' jp!d exports from Macao no duty is 
. l^MrgedV alt goods on arriving there from 
liable 'to a not 


varying much from that levied on exports 
at Wliampoa. 

The Chinese import duty on many ar«. 
tides, being disproportionately heavy, and 
a second payment of the same being levied 
on the re-exportation of goods which may 
prove unsuited to the market, it will ob- 
viously be expedient, in the case of a great 
many articles, either to land them at Ma- 
cao, or retain them afloat outside of the 
port, which latter course can be easily 
adopted by an extension, (which will no 
doubt take place) of the shipping already 
engaged there in the opium trade. 

Freight, — Vessels touching at the Presi- 
dencies of Bombay or Calcutta, will pro- 
liably have no difficulty in obtaining cotton 
freights to China. The rate of freight has 
fluctuated, from about 7 to 15 rupees jrer 
bale, average perhaps about 10 rupees ; 
but the influx of European shipping must 
be expected materially to reduce this. 
Freights from Singapore to China have 
been procurable, on a limited scale, at 
about three-fourths of a dollar per picul. 

lie nUttances from England to China can 
probably be best effected in .the East-In- 
dia Company's bills on Bengal, at sixty 
days' sight; procurable lately at Is, 3^(1. 
per rupee, and negotiable here at 20R ru- 
pees for 100 dollars, making the cost of 
the dollar .‘5s. Sj^d.; or in similar bills on 
Bombay, procurable lately at Is. 8|d., 
and negotiated here at 216 rupees for 100 
dollars, making tlie cost of tlie dollar 
3s. 7fd. Such bills (which should be in 
small sets to suit the convenience of pur- 
chasers) are negotiable here to a large 
amount, at rates not likely to be less fa- 
vourable tiiUn the present. The Court of 
Directors have this season granted bills on 
China at 3s. lOd. per dollar, but are not 
likely to continue doing so. 

Bills on England at six months' sight, 
under credits from first-rate houses, are in 
general readily negotiable here, and ruled 
for some years at 4s. to 4s. 2d. per dollar; 
but owing to the Americans having brought 
an excessive supply of such paper last sea- 
son, amounting to more than a million 
sterling, the exchange rose to 4s. 5d., and 
is now at 4$. fid. per dollar; nor is it like- 
ly, w'c think, for some time at least, to 
revert to the. rates formerly prevailing. 
With the means of remittance to Cliipa, 
always available, in bills on India (drawn 
by tlie East- India Company for surplus 
revenue, aiid by individuals for the ba- 
lance of trade due froin India to Great 
Britain), together with the gradual exten- 
sion of file sale of British manufactures in 
China, it may be hopfHl that the unprofit- 
able medium of a treasure remittance v^ill 
be seldom or never required. On .this head 
.it is worthy of remark, that silver or gold 
bullion never fetches its full value in 
i^ina, nor any coin, except Spanish dol- 
kn; thoM,pninto¥ciduttnd\ll.\M^ 
(E) 
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in certain, distant parts^ of the 
empire, sometimes bear a premium at 
jCanton, varying from one to five per cent. 

trade* — Nankin raw silk generally 
comes to market in August. Successive 
supplies are received from the interior^ 
during the winter, but not equal in quality 
to the first arrivals. By an old regulation 
not more than one hundred piculs of silk 
are allowed to be exported in any one ves« 
•el. When more is required, it must be 
ahipped, by connivance, at Macao, or put 
on l^rd anotlier vessel at Whampoa, for 
transhipment outside of the Bocca Tigris. 

This place has been always remarkable 
for striking fluctuations in trade, even in 
settled times ; which tendency must be ex- 
pected to have a still wider scope under 
the. vast change about to take place, by the 
cessastion of the EasUindia Company’s 
commercial dealings. It is impossible to 
foresee, therefore, how soon some of tire 
foregoing observations may, under new 
.circumstances, become inapplicable ; and 
prudence recommends the adoption of 
mixed arrangements, suited to a variety of 
circumstances, in place of relying exclu- 
sively on any one course of proceeding. 

Jardin, Matherson, and Co. 

CatUoUi Oct* 21, 1833. 


THE INUMDATOXS AND STATE OF THE 
FROVINCE. 

The Ca7itim Register of October 24th 
lias the following statements and remarks 
upon Uie floods which hsve done so much 
damage in the provinces of Kwang-tung, 
Quang-si, and Keang-si 

As soon as the waters had, in some de- 
gree, receded, proclamations, directed to 
all parts of the province, ordering diligent 
and strict inquiry to be made into the 
state of the country generally, calling on 
jdl local officers to make returns of the 
damage done to the villages, the planta- 
tions of rice, and the embankments, which, 
in very many places, are totally carried 
away* The rich were, in strong terms, 
callra upon to come forward and subscribe 
.for their sufl^ering fellow-crestures ; and 
promises of representation to the emperor 
for honorary distinctions or advance of 
official rflillk to subscribers, were made; 
.while tbei lower classes were infermed, 
that any attempt to take by force what h 
. was the intention of the government to col- 
lect for them, should meet with immediate 
.punishment. Rich people were made 
aware that literary distinctions were also 
to be purchased at reduced rates ; and, in 
short, every means practicable was resorted 
to, to make the subscription as large as 
■possible.. The various trades were called 
tepon .for specHied sums according to the 
ssupposed weakli of each; the Hoqg 
toerchants, as m .body, supplying about 


80,000 dollars t of this How.qua, the 
senior, gave .90,000.; Mow-qUa and King- 
qua almt 5,000 taels each; Hing-tai, 
Sao-qua and Ming.qua 8,000 each, and 
the junior and minor bongs 1,000. ITie 
silk and cotton merchants, as well as tb#’ 
salt merchants, were rated at about 40,000; 
and, altogether, a sum of near 1,600,000 
dollars is, it is supposed, collected : part 
of this large sum is put aside fbr the repairs 
of embankments in different parts of the 
province, and part to aflbrd food for the 
multitude who have been deprived of every 
thing they possessed. Tlie dread of a 
rising in the province, which is generally 
the consequence of a want of food, has 
made the officers of government singularly 
well disposed, as all are afraid of the con- 
sequences of any misappropriation of the 
funds. We have not heard of any answer 
from the emperor to the request of the 
local authorities to open the granaries for 
public use ; though, as the province ge- 
nerally was, at the coining in of the early 
crop, rather close rti« for grain, and the 
payment of the land tax (in kind) was 
remitted till the large crop should be ga- 
thered in, they cannot contain sufficient to 
satisfy the wants of tee populace for more 
than a very moderate time. The accounts 
from the province of Q,uang-si, which is, 
in most years, the great granary of even 
this province, show that the rains were as 
lieavy there as here* and from the peculiar 
nature of the cultivation (most being bill- 
country^, they seem to have proved yet 
more destructive. The floods were also 
severely felt in the province of Keang>si, 
in which wc have heard of misery surpas- 
sing credit. Children were sold or ex- 
posed to perish ; and, in some cases, we 
are told, even eaten. These stories, with 
many others of signs and wonders, — as the 
occasional opening of the enrtli, in places 
whence issued monsters and dragons, are 
to be received with large allowances ; but 
they tend to show the temper of the people, 
and the effect produced on their minds. 
Many curious inferences are drawn from 
these events, and among others is that of 
the approach of some political convulsion. 
This is one of those .strange feelings which 
often go near to realize themselves. It is 
strange that, from the year in which the 
present emperor ascended the throne, the 
enapire has been afflicted with a series of 
islsK)rtunes,famines,inundAtions,drought8, 
rebelticns, &c., and the Chinese insist on 
making the supreme bead answerable for 
all unfortunate events, as they give him, 
in return, credit for all felicitous o^es. He 
seems himself impressed with this belief, 
as be is often described in the Jpjddng Ga^ 
xetteSf as appealing to the Supreme iMng 
for merry on his people, and fitepaiMt- 
ment for bis transgressions. Tfib Chiniimi, 
in general, say that be is a I^Ood tmob 
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but condemn the government as bad, more' 
especially in tlie mode in which the laws 
are acted on, or rather not acted on, by 
the officers of government To this state 
of things the Chinese are keenly alive, and 
hence doubtless the great care evinced by 
Che Canton government as to the supply 
of food to the pcM>ple since the late inun- 
dation. It is said that the Foo-yuen, on 
receiving a refusal to hSs demand on one of 
the richest of the Canton people for a large 
sum (50,000 taels), told him, it would be 
wise ill him to think whether the sacrifice 
of this might not have the effect of preserv- 
ing the remainder ; plainly hinting at the 
consequences which, in case of want, 
might accrue. 

Many thousands, it is understood, have 
fallen victims to disease consequent on the 
misery and distress produced by these in- 
undations. 


PUNISHMENT OF MINISTERS. 

The emperor is highly incensed against 
four of his principal ministers, for having 
broken in upon his retirement and mourn- 
ing on occasion of the death of his late 
empress, in order to request improper and 
miprccedcnted amendments in the mourn- 
ing ceremonies which the board of rites 
had previously directed. A long scries of 
documents is concluded by tiie following 
sentence against tliem : ** Let Mlfen-hae, 
the tun-tsin waiig, be deprived of the free- 
dom of the inner court of the palace, and 
of the rank of general, and of ten years 
salary as wang (king or prince) ; the said de- 
privation of salary being extended through 
twenty years, that he may receive one half 
of his salary annually, to live upon. LfCt 
He-gan be deprived of the offices of mi- 
nister of the imperial presence, and of 
president of the tribunal of war ; and let 
him also deliver the kep and seals of 
comptroller of the imperial household to 
Ke-yitig. Wan-kiiig has attained office 
through the college of Han-liri. Now, two 
expressions in the books of Yu set the 
point of ceremony in a perfectly clear 
light : if he was ignorant of these, then his 
learning must be very slight ; if he knew 
them, and did not set the ministers right, 
and so stop the representation at the com- 
mencement, he has indeed acted very im- 
properly. Let him be deprived of the 
rank onieiit.-general, and be made to wear 
the insignia only of tlie third rank. Let 
Yu-qhing be deprived of the situation of 
commander of the guards, and let him re- 
tire from the palace gate of * heavenly 
purity.' ” The emperor, moreover, in the 
course of the edict which accoinpaiihes this 
sentence, calls them *' unlearned, igno- 
laot, stupid and confused babblers.’* And 
fur what, . it is asked, is all this ire mani- 
fested ? Shall we be believed, when wo 
,aay»itls because these ministers wished 


tb extend the period of motirning, by not 
shaving, to 100 days, instead of one month; 
to do which would be a mark of disrespfect 
on the emperor’s part towards the precc- 
cedents of his father Kea>king, and his 
grandfather K^n-hing ? Such is tins 
court of Chitia.«Canfoii Reg. 

MR. JAROINE. 

At ameetingof commanders and officers 
in the Company’s service, friends of Wil- 
liam Jardine. Esq., convened on the 7tli 
Nov. to devise the best means of record- 
ing their sense of his generous and stead- 
fast friendship to tliem at all times, it was 
resolved, that a subscription should be en- 
tered into for the purpose of purchasing a 
piece of plate to be presented to him, as 
a memento of the gratitude of the service* 

PRAYER OF TIIE EMPEROR. 

Tlie following prayer for rain, written 
by his imperial majesty, Taou-kwang, and 
olfered upon the 28th day of the 6th month 
of the 12tli year of his reign (July 25th, 
A. D. 18.‘I2 ‘, is worthy of record as a cu- 
rious document ; 

Kneeling, a memorial is hereby pre- 
sented to cause utTairs to he heard. 

** Oh, ulas ! imperial heaven, were not 
the world affiieted by extruordinarychanges, 
T would not dare to present extraordinay 
services. Hut this year tfie drought is 
most unusual. Rummer is past, and no 
rain has fallen. Not only do agriculture 
and human lutings feel tiie dire calamity, 
but also beasts and insects, herbs and 
trees, almost cease to live. 

** t; tlie minister of heaven, am placed 
over mankind, and am responsible for 
keeping the world in order, and tranquil- 
lizing the people. Although it is now 
impossible for me to sleep or eat with 
composure ; although I am scorched with 
grief, and tremble with anxiety; still, 
after all, no genial and copious showers 
have been obtained. 

** Some days ago I fasted, and offered 
rich sacrifices on the altars of the gods of 
the land and the grain ; and had to be 
tliankful for gathering clouds, and slight 
showers ; but not enough to cause glad- 
ness. 

** Looking up, I consider that heaimn*e 
heart is henevotmee and loveJ* The sole 
cause is the daily deeper atrocity of my 
sins: but little sincerity and little deyo- 
tion. Heiice I have been unable to move 
heaven’s heart, and bring down abundant 
blessings. 

** Having respectfully searched the 
records, I find that in the twenty*- 
fourth year of Keen lung, my imperial 
grandfather, the high, honourable, and 
pure emperor reverently performed a 
great snow service : I feel, impelled by Urn 
* A Chinese proverb. 
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tliousuid considerations,' to look up and* 
imitate the usage, and with trembling: 
aiiaiety, rashly assail hoiven, examine my* 
self, and consider my errors : looking up> 
and hoping that I may obtain pardon. I 
ask myseir whether in sacrificial services 
I have been disrespectful ? Whether, or. 
not, pride and pi odigaiity have had a place 
in my heart, springing up there unob- 
served? Whether, from the length, of 
time, 1 have become remiss in attending, 
to the afliairs of government, and have 
been unable to attend to them with that 
serious diligence and strenuous effort 
which I ought ? Whether I have uttered 
irreverent words, and have deserved re- 
prehension? Whether peKcct equity has 
been attained in conferring rewards or in- 
flicting punishments ? Whether in raising 
mausoleums and laying out gtirdens, T 
have distressed the people and w'asted 
property? Whether in the appointment 
of officers 1 have failed to obtain fit per- 
sons, and thereby the acts of government 
have been petty and vexatious to the peo- 
ple ? Whether punishnients have been 
unjustly inflicted or not ? Whether the 
oppressed have found no means of appeal? 
Whether, iii persecuting lieterodox sects, 
the innocent have not been involved? 
Whether or not the magistrates have in- 
sulted the peeple, and refused to listen to 
their affairs ? Whether in the successive 
military operations on the western fron- 
tiers, there may have been tbe horrors of 
human slaughter for the sake of imperial 
rewards? Whether the largesses be- 
stowed on tbe afflicted southern provinces 
w'ere properly applied, or the people were 
left to die in ditches ? Whether the Efforts 
to exterminate or pacify the rebellious 
mountaineers of Hoonan and Canton were 
properly conducted ; or whether they led 
to the inhabitants been trampled on as 
mire or ashes ? — -To all these topics, to 
which my anxieties have been directed, 
I ought to lay the plum-line, and strenu- 
ously endeavour to correct wliat is wrong ; 
still recollecting that there may be faults 
which have not occurred to me in my me- 
ditations. 

** Prostrate. I beg imperial heaven 
(Nwanff Tien) to pardon roy ignorance 
and stupidity : and to grant me self-reno- 
vation, for myriads of innocent people 
are involved by me, a single man. My 
sins are so numerous it is difficult to es-, 
cape from them. Summer is past^ and 
autumn arrived ; to wait longer will really 
be impossible. Knocking head, 1 pray 
imperial heaven to hasten and confer 
gracibus deliverance, — a speedy and di- 
vinely beneficial rain ; to save the {teople's 
lives: and in some tiegree redeem my 
iniquities. Oh — alas! imperial heaven, 
obterve these things! Oh — alas! impe- 
rial ^biNiveii, be gracious to them. 1 am 
inexpressibly grieved, alarmed, and fright- 


ened.— 'Reverently this memorial is pre^ 
sentecl.** 

THE IN'SVRRECTION. 

. By an arrival from Turon the 13th inst,, 
we learn that a French missionary had 
been beheaded on the IRth ult. and that 
ttiree other missionaries were in confine-. 
ment,who, it was expected, would shortly 
share the same fate. They are .supposed 
to be connected with the insurgents at. 
Siiigon. This city is said to lie in the full 
possession of the insuigents, most of whom 
are Christians. The king had sent a large 
armament thitlier, and was preparing to 
attack the defences. Reports of an in- 
surrection having broken out at Tonkin, 
had reached Turon. — Sing.Chrori., Nov.7^_ 

NEW SOUTH WALE& 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, A uffust 2 . — John Dixon, 
a ticket-of- leave holder, was indicted for 
the wilful murder of Mary Smith, on the 
Liverpool Road, on tiie night of the 1st of 
June last. 

It appeared in evidence, that Thomas 
Todd, James McNally, and William Slu- 
ter, three soldiers of the mounted police, 
were patrolling the Liverpool Road, when 
they heard the screams of a woman, and, 
on searching about, the prisoner was seen 
on his hands and knees in tbe lJush, a 
short distance from the road, lie jumped 
up, and asked what they wanted? He 
was very drunk. One of the police saw a 
female lying on the ground, near to where 
the prisoner had been kneeling. The 
woman was insensible, and tnt(*es of blood 
were seen on the ground. The prisoner 
was handcuffed, and the woman carried to 
an inn, when there appeared two /leep 
Wounds, one on the side and the other on 
the hack part of the head. She was con- 
veyed to Sydney Hospital, and died al>out 
two hours after her arrival. 

Dr. Mitchell deposed, that the woman 
\ros received into the hospital, in a state 
of insensibility. She had three deep in- 
cised Wounds oil her head, which had pe- 
netrated the scalp. On opening the head, 
after her decease, a large determination of 
blood to the brain was foutul, and he was 
of opinion, such determination, together 
with the loss of blood and exposure to the 
cold, had occasioned her death. 

The case for. the prosecution here 
closed. 

Hie judge (Mr. Justice DowUna) here 
stated, that the solicitor-general neui not 
proved the name of the ’deceased as laid in 
the indictr/ifntf which was a faiat oijertiofh 
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Rtifl the prisoner was entitled to the be^ 
nefit of it . By <lirection of the learned 
judfife, the jury returned a verdict of nor 
guiUy. 

The Sydney Monitor remarks, that 
** the deliberate dismissal of a murderer 
from the Iwr, for a reason so absurd. Is a 
strong proof of the folly of English law in 
the nineteenth century.** 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Governor s Tour, — Tlie go\’ernor 
and suite proceeded on the 26th ult. from 
I’urramatta, to examine the state of the 
roads and bri<lges in Airds, Minto, and 
(crossing the Nepean) to Camden and 
Argyle. After |)assifig the night at Glen- 
lee, the hospitable residence of Mr. Howe 
(J P. ), the party proceeded in the morn- 
ing to Siddeiihiim-gate, where they were 
met by Sir John Jamison and Mr. John 
Blaxland (M.C.). The party proceeded 
down the splendid vale of Miilgoa, rcuch- 
ing Uegent Ville (the scat of Sir John 
Jamison) in the afternoon. The governor 
walked over the grounds, and seemed gra- 
tified at the success which had attended 
the breaking up of a vineyard by means of 
a plough of enormous strength and bulk, 
constructed for the purpose, and drawn by 
a double team of strong oxen ; a very hne 
water-dam, just completed, also attracted 
his excellency's attention. A number of 
Sir Joliii's respectable neighbours met his 
excellency at dinner. The next day, the 
party, accom|>aiiicd by Sir John, took a 
ride up Mitchcirs Pass, Emu Plains, and 
appeared much gratified with the rural 
splendour (if we use such a term) of the 
bridge, and with the road to the Pilgrim- 
inn. They returned by the old precipitous 
pass, and were thereby enabled to judge 
of the incredible facility pf Mitchell's, to 
the old passes in passing up and down the 
mountain, and to estimate the talents of 
the projector. On the 1st inst. the go- 
vernor and party proceeded along the 
richly-cultivated banks of the Nepean, 
until they reached the junction of the 
Grose at Howel’s Mill ; whence they 
continued their route along the right bank 
of the Ilawkesbury, and Avere gratified 
with the rich cultivated vales or alluvial 
flats, which break on the sight until you 
pass Richmond. The next day, the party 
proceeded to the settlement of Curryjong, 
.where the governor found, to his surprise, 
a very great extent of land in cultivation 
by . the small settlers of that flourishing 
and populous part of the Hawkesbury 
district. At eight miles from Belmont, 
up the rugged, mountains, the governor 
was highly gratified to witness about forty 
children receiving instruction on the na- 
tional system. At the niiitli mile, the 
party were entertained. with a truly Aus- 
tralian lunch or dinner, — to wit, tea, and 
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unleavened bread, and butter,-^t the' 
house of a worthy settler. The next morn- 
ing the party called, at lloliart Ville, tlie 
residence of W. Cox, jun. (J. P.), thence 
proceeded to Clarendon, the residence of 
Mr. W. Cox, sen. (J. P.), and finally ar- 
rived at Mr. North’s in Windsor. After 
resting a short time, the governor and 
suite returned to Parramatta. 

His excellency was enabled by bis maps 
to make himself acquainted with all the 
roads and bridges, and the general cha- 
racter of the country, os far as a rapid ride 
could make him ; and with (what is of 
cr|iial consequence) a general idea of the 
htihits of our nintl population of the Ne- 
pean and Curryjong. — Sidney Monitor^ 
Aug, 7. 

AUSTRALIAN MINF.-EX:PLOKING COMPANY. 

Dr. Lhotsky, who arrived in the colony 
ns an emigrant and naturalist in the Rus- 
sian ship of war Amerika, lius forwarded to 
us a prospectus of a Mine-exploring Com- 
pany, which he proposes to form in Syd- 
ney, to consist of shareholders subscribing 
£1. 10.V. each, to be employed “ in an 
extensive research of the country West of 
Twolbld Bay and the Australian Alps, a 
country where the colony will be extended 
very soon, and where, according to the 
formation of the mountains, precious me- 
tals are to be expected ** Dr. Lhotsky 
has for some time past lectured in the co- 
lony on mineralogy and geology, and he 
states that his collections, which are the* 
general repository' of all mincnils collected 
in the country, have thoroughly refuted 
the ancient prejudice ** that Australia is 
poor in mincralogical productions.** 

With reference to his expedition, the 
Sydney Monitor states that “ Dr. Lhotsky 
is a man of considerable energy, and we 
doubt not possesses a fair stock of learti- 
iiig and science.*' 


iilrui Zealand. 

Tlie . following detailed description of 
the country is given in a letter published 
in the Sydney Herald : 

All the missionaries in the Church Mis- 
sionary Establishment^ being sixteen in 
number, are stationed at different parts of 
the north-east coast of the northern 
island. Four of their number, Messrs. 
W. Williams, U. Williams, Brown, and 
Fairburn reside at Paihia. Till very lately 
Mr. Puckey, the son of one of the senior 
missionaries appointed from home, resided 
here also ; but he has been induced, at the 
recommendation of his brother mission- 
aries, to take measures for effecting a 
settlement in the neighbourhood of North 
Cape. 

. About a mile north-west of Paihia, a 
river of the name of Waimate communi- 
cates with the sea. The course of tbe*^ 
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Btream is in a south-west direction frbm' 
this, taking its rise in a small lake fifteen 
miles distant in the interior. Here, an 
extensive plain, as far as the eje can per- 
ceive, enriched with native and Euro^an 
cultivation, forms the site of the second 
missionary establishment on the island. 
Stationed here, at present, are Messrs. 
Davis, Clarke, Hamlyn, Yate, Purcell. 
Matthews, and Puckey. Mr. Yate had 
sailed for Sydney with a view to superin- 
tend the printing of Scripture translations 
into the New Zealand language. West- 
ward of Paihia, eight miles along the 
coast from the Waimate, is the Keri Keri, 
another river, not navigable, as its waters 
are collected in a large reservoir, a few 
yards from the shore, and pass off to the 
sea by a cataract. A reservoir similar to 
this, eight miles distant in the interior, 
forms the chief source of the river. An- 
other missionary settlement has been 
formed here, at which are stationed 
Messrs. Chapman. Kemp, and Baker. 
The distance from the source of the Keri 
Keri to the missionary establishment at 
the Waimate, is six miles by land travel- 
ling. Along the coast, four miles north- 
west of Paihia, is Rangihna, at which 
place reside Messrs. King and Shepherd. 
Half a mile to the north-east of Paihia, a 
sheet of water is seen widening and com- 
municating with a river called the Cowa- 
cowa, on the banks of which, about four 
miles up, on an eminence, surrounded on 
one side by tlie Cowacowa, and on the 
other by a stream of WHter running into 
it, is situated, what is called by the na** 
tives a par, or fortified place. There 
being excellent land on the banks of this 
river, and being in the neighbourhood of 
the shipping, it is parcelled out to Eu- 
ropean settlers, who turn their attention 
to agriculture, and trade with the natives. 
The land, as you proceed in the interior, 
following the cliannel of the stream, is 
found to be very fertile. 

Westward of the mouth of the Cowa- 
cowa, is a point of land called Waiper, 
inclosing, with another point opposite to 
it, u beautiful bay, secure from the influ- 
ence of all winds; on the northern shore 
of which a whaling establishment has 
lately been formed, and a general store 
opened for the supply of useful articles of 
trade, with the natives and European set- 
tlers. Spades and hoes are in great de- 
mand by the natives, for which pigs are 
received in barter. Tobacco, axes, &c. 
are purchased with the few dollars obtained 
from the shipping visiting the Bay of 
Islands, for the sale of mats, The 
business is carried on under the firm of 
Fbwditch and Mair. Mair purchased the 
land eighteen months ago from the native 
chiefs of the phice» with muskets, to the 
value of £20. Hie security by which he 
Mds the pn^perty is awritten agreement, 
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signed by the chiefs, who, it would appear, 
are sufficiently acquainted with the nature 
of such a deed, as to consider it binding. 
By holding land under them Mair comes 
under the protection of the original pro- 
prietors of the land, and a member of theit 
tribb. He is assured of this admission 
into equal rights with the tribe, from the 
assistance which they have already ren- 
dered him, and from the mutual under- 
standing kept up between them, tliat, 
sliould another tribe make an attack upon 
the establishment, an application made to 
them would meet attention, and an in- 
fringement of his rights, be regarded as an 
infringement of the common rights of the 
tribe. 

The settlement of Paihia is situated 
some little distance from the base of a 
range of rather high hills, extending in a 
south-west direction along the southern 
shore of the Bay of Islands, in a place 
called Marsden's Vale, and forming a 
shelter from the westerly winds, which 
prevail the greater part of the year in this 
climate. The appearance of these hills, 
and the shore which they gradually termi- 
nate, very much resemble the hill and sea 
scenery of the Society Islands. The ver- 
dure, however, presented here, is of a dif- 
ferent character, being, on near approach, 
found to be that of the fern root, diversi- 
fied here and there with shrubberies of 
the New Zealand elder At some parts, 
too, a beautiful species of fern rises above 
the common height, and with its palmated 
foliage, relieves the unpleasant aspect of 
hills, covered almost entirely with witlier- 
ed fern branches. About mid-way to the 
summits of these hills a few spots of grass, 
of European sowing, form a kind of pas- 
ture run for the few horned cattle belong- 
ing to the missionaries. 

The number of dwellings at the settle- 
ment of Paihia is no more than twenty, 
tlie better built of which are occupied by 
the missionaries. 

The population of Paihia is estimated 
at about 300 persons, including the Eng- 
lish inhabitants, of whom there are about 
eighty. The number altogether scattered 
about the neighbourhood of Paihia to the 
Waimate and Cowacowa Rivers, is 2,000, 
occupying small settlements a few miles 
apart from each other. 

Similar to the practice at Tahiti, the 
domestic duties of the missionary fomjly 
are done by native servants, who, although 
not remarkable for personal cleanliness, 
are yet diligefit and good-natured. The 
generality of the natives seen about the 
settlement were not clean either in their 
persons or dress^ To a stranger thefr 
appeairace would be disgusting, as it is 
customary with them to grease their halt 
with whale-oil. A dirty mat or blanket, 
thrown about the body, was their only 
dress, while their arms and legs were left 
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exposed. The natives liviiipf at Puihia 
had better houses than those living in tlie 
adjacent parts, hut the interior of the 
houses any where presented nothing be- 
yonti the common treasures of a mat 
spread on the ground for a bed. and two 
or three cooking utensils. Their food 
consists of corn baked, the grains being 
detached from the cob, or boiled in a pot 
with shelbfisli. Sometimes the shell-fish 
was eaten alone. The fern root is not so 
common an article of food as formerly. 
The New Zealand potatoe, when in sea- 
son, is the only food eaten by them at that 
time. Fishing is frequently resorted to 
for food by those inhabiting the coast. A 
kind of spirituous liquor extracted from 
the berries of the tutu plant, or New 
Zealand elder, which forms an agreeable 
drink in summer. 

The huts in which the generality of the 
natives reside are very small, capable of 
accommodating at most three or four per- 
sons. and for the accommodation of a 
slave or two for the service of tlie house ; 
the roof is extended to a little distance in 
front. Tliese huts are entirely composed 
of a kind of reed, very common in marshy 
ground. A partition divides the space 
occupied under the roof into an outer and 
inner apartment. The entrance into the 
outer apartment, occupied by the slaves, is 
the whole extent of the gable end of the 
hut. Tlie entrance into the inner, occu- 
pied by the master of the family, is by a 
small door secured in the greater number 
of instances by a padlock. Surrounding 
each hut is a fence of unequal height, and 
put up in irregular direction, so that no 
attention is supposed necessary to be paid 
to the formation. 


itape of <Oooti 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sir Jo IlerscheL — Sir John Herschcl 
arrived safely at the Cape on the 16th of 
January, and has succeeded in landing all 
his instruments in good order. His first 
object was to seek out for a convenient 
place where he might erect an observa- 
tory, and he has happily succeeded in 
finding one, which combines all the ad- 
vantages required for such an establish- 
ment, with all the beauties of the most 
picturesque country ; and he is in hopes 
timt, before lAeir summer months are over, 
he shall have commenced his astronomi- 
cal observations. His voya^ out, on 
hoard the Catherine Stuart JForheet was 
extremely fiivourable not one day of 
adverse wind, nor any thing like boister- 
ous weather. We trust that his exertions 
in the cause of. science will be crowned 
witli success. — AthentBum^ 

Setilem^ at Port Natald~^K meeting 
of the principal colonists was held at Cape 


Town, on the 20th January, for the pur- 
pose of drawing up a petition to his Ma- 
jesty, praying that a settlement might be 
made at Port Natol, on the eastern coast 
of Africa, the vicinity of which is stated 
to be peculiarly favourable for agricultural 
undertakings, while its proximity to the 
sen, and its position as regarded tlie 
neighbouring tribes, afforded the means of 
carrying on to a considerable extent art 
internal and external trade. The petition 
was unanimously agreed to. 

('ape papers to the 31 st of January 
state, that Sir Kerijamiii D* Urban, the 
newly-appointc<l governor, had arrived in 
colony on the 16tli, and was received with 
the honours due to his rank. On being 
sworn in, the king's commission was 
read, which stated that, in future, all 
governors of the Cape were to be assisted 
by a legislative and executive assembly ; 
the former to consist of not less than ten. 
nor more than twelve persons, exclusive 
of the governor, of whom five should at 
all times be ])ersons holding appointments 
within the settlement. The five official 
persons were to be, the officer of the 
forces next in command to the governor, 
the colonial secretary, treasurer, auditor, 
and attorney-general; the others to be 
named by the governor were to be landed 
proprietors or merchants who had been at 
least two years in the colony. The exe- 
cutive council was to be composed of the 
official persons above-mentioned, without 
any other addition. Tliis intelligence hod 
given general satisfaction throughout the 
settlement, as it was looked upon as an 
earnest of a free anil liberal legislative 
assembly being estab'ished in the colony* 


The following document appears in the 
South African Advertizer, of the Cape of 
Good Hope, of January 29th. The edi- 
tor states that the sultan, who was then 
residing at the Cape, had shewn him 
several letters and papers, which suffi- 
ciently unveiled the motives of his ene- 
mies. in thus attempting to ruin his cha- 
racter, and deprive him of the countenance 
of the British Government. 

Notification , — Whereas a montlily 
publication, entitled the Asiatic Joumai^ 
of London, for August 1833, contains an 
extract from a violent newspaper, the 
CernSenf of Mauritius, we have to declare 
(which we are happily enabled to prove 
by a mass of the most incontrovertible 
evidence) that the paragraph in question 
is a most wicked and atrocious libel, put 
forth by our enemies to justify their own 
malicious and rebellious designs and ac» 
tions, being aided and abetted by those 
who have been invariably opposed to tbe^ 
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measures of Qiir government, in co-ope- 
ration with His Majesty the King of 
England, in the vigilant suppression of 
the slave trade. 

We should have considered it wholly 
out of place to have noticed this anony- 
mous writer, but for the sake of opposing 
his insidious designs, and making known 
our great obligations to the liberality of 
the British and colonial government ; 
still relying on their continued good-wili 
and aKsistiiiice, we trust, under Divine 
Providence, speedily to regain the pos- 
session of our right an<l lawful dominions, 
which have become partially in possession 
of an usurper, instigated by a foreign 
power. 

** Sultan Abdullah, 

King of Johanna and Mohcly.** 


Helena. 

TRUE MEAN TIME. 

The following plan for shewing the true 
mean time at this island and at Green- 
wich, has been published by authority : 

To prevent mistakes, a While Uall^ 
hoisted upon a staff over the observatory, 
will denote the time, agreeably to the fol- 
lowing instructions. 

The ball will be hoisted half mast at 
‘five minutes, and close up at two minutes 
liefore twelve o*clock. At the instant 
of the mean time, at noon . of St. 
Helena, the ball will drop from the top 
of the staff, when the gun w'ill be fired at 
High Knoll. The signal will be refieatcd 
at one o’clock, at the instant of Greenwich 
tnean time, for the benefit of the ship- 

ship, wishing to correct her chrono- 
nieters, and arriving after one p. m-, and 
not likely to remain the twenty-four hours, 
may hoist the ** Blue Peter** at the 
main top gallant mast-heiu*,when the same 
method will be adopted at the next en- 
duing hour after the signal. Foreign ships 
to substitute their ensign for the ** Blue 
Peter.** 

Should there be any uncertainty, and 
tbe ship wishes to have the signal repeated, 
she will dip the flag, and re-hoist it, on 
observing the ball half-mast. The ball 
will again drop, at the ensuing i of the 
last hour. 

Ships concealed from a view of the 
observatory, will attend to the repeating 
ball at Ladder Hill, and In neither case is 
any allowance to be made for loss of time, 
^noe the astronomer will make tbe cal- 
culation of the few tenths required. 

The latitudes and .longitudes in time 
qt the priudpal observatories and sea- 
ports, measured from the meridian of 
Greenwicb. 


iMtUude, Lmg, in Time, 

D. M. H. H. M. S. _ 

St. Helena .... 15. 65. 2?. S — ^ 0. 22. 5(». W. 

Aimtcrdam .. 52. 21. 5({. N.— n. UK 3:1. E. 

Berlin 52. 31. 45. N — . U. 53. 3.<l. 6. B. 

Boston 42. 25. 0, N.— + 4. 42. 29. W. 

Capeof G.HopG.33. 56. 3. S.— 1. l.X 55. a E. 

Copenhagen • • S5, 41. 4. N.— 0. 50. 21. E. 

CTafcutU 22. 34. 45. N — 5. 5.3. 44. E. 

Cadi* 32. aN — + 0.25.10. W. 

Hamburgh .... 53. 3.3. 3. N.— 0. .39. 41. E. 

Lisbon .38. 42. 24. N.— + 0. 36. .‘SI. W. 

Paris 48. .V). 14. N — 0. 9. 21. 6. E. 

Petersburch .. 59. 56. 23. N — 2. 1. 13. E. 

Philadelphia . . 39. Bti. 54. N — + .5. 0. 46. W. 


Rio de Janeiro 22. 54. 45. S — + 52. 32. W. 

St. Helena^ 2\sl Jannary^ 183d. 


TAXES. 

The parish committee, in an address 
to the inhabitants of St. Helena, regarding 
taxes,** state : “ The subject of parish 
and county taxes, having been frequently 
bruiiglit to tbe notice of the vestry com- 
mittee, owing to the reduced state of the 
funds for the disbursement of the present 
year's current expenses ; it h«is been 
deemed proper to refer to the list of in- 
habitants, with a view of ascertaining who 
dues and who does not pay parish taxes ; 
by which it appears (to the astonishment 
of the committee), that there is a lai^c 
portion of the inhabitants, many of whom, 
amongst the most affluent, and many re- 
ceiving large salaries, who do not con- 
tribute any thing towards tbe parisli 
expenses : this is not from any fault of 
their own, or from a desire to avoid par- 
ticipating with their neighbours in the 
ordinary parish expenses ; but from tbe 
mode of assessment, whicli being solely 
upon bouses, those who have not thought 
proper to possess that kind of property, 
have consequently been exempt from pa- 
rish rates. We, the members of the 
vestry, and parish committee, presume, 
that ■ every member of our community 
must feel a disposition to share, in com- 
mon with his neighbour, the burden of 
taxation. We are confident, that no man 
amongst us, can for a moment entertain a 
desire that one part of the community, 
(the proprietors of houses), should be the 
only persons taxed for rci^airing the 
church, supporting the indigent and infirm, 
and other parish expenses ; we are con- 
vinced tliat every parishioner is possessed 
of so generous and humane a feeling as to 
be desirous of sharing the burden, which, 
as emancipation advances, is much raqre 
likely to be an increasing than a decreaaiDg 
one: the mode of doing so, is all thyft 
is required to be pointed out. We hav^ 
therefore, endeavoured to equalize, ia 
some degree, the burden of taxation, whfqli 
we recommend to our brethren of tl^a 
community; at the same time, pro^UNi 
ourselves ready to consider any moie effi- 
cient mode, which may be su^eitedby 
any parishioner. We now lay More the 
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inhabitants of tfic island, the following 
proposition, which we recommend to be 
recorded in the cliurch wardens* books. 

“ Proposed, tliat the following plan be 
adopted, us likely to equalize the burden 
of taxation, and produce a sum annually 
sufficient to meet all exigencies ; — viz. 
the persons at present taxed for houses, to 
continue to pay at the rate of 3s. 6d. per 
^100 value; and all other persons to be 
aseofsed at i* per cent., or 5s. per 100 of 
their annual income or salary ; but should 
a tax on a bouse be inferior to what it 
would be on the same person’s income or 
salary, or vice versa, the mode which pro- 
duces the superior tax from the same in- 
dividual to be the rate uf as.ses.smcnt ; and 
whenever a larger sum tlxui what may be 
thus raised shall be required for the exi- 
gencies of the parish, that the increase be 
as.scssed in the following proportions, for 
example, if one half more is required, the 
house-tax will be 5s. 3d. per ^100 value, 
and the income-tax (or poor-rate), § per 
cent, or 7s. 6d. per ^€100 of the annual 
income, or salary, and so on. Also that 
the emancipated and all other free men of 
colour, above 16 years of age, who are not 
assessed for a house, and are not in a situ- 
ation in life superior to a working mecha- 
nic or labourer, to pay one shilling each 
a-year. 

“ St, Ilalena, 21. January, 183 k** 


cunteiK 

The correspondent of the Morning //e- 
thlii, at Constantinople, whose coiiimuni- 
cutions furnish very picturesque and 
accurate delineations of Turkish character 
and manners, gives tlie following ])ortait 
of tlie sultan 

“ After some time, notice was given to 
us that the sulhin was about to mount 
liis horse, and we drew up close to the 
spot, ill order to have a good view of so 
remarkable a personage. We could not 
have been better placed, and I hold him 
in my mind's eye to this moment. The 
sultan was dressed in a dark green jacket, 
like that of our rifle corps, and white loose 
trousers, very ill made, and cumbersome 
about the hips, the fullness of the national 
costume not being altogether relinquished 
in the adoption of the European. He 
wore the Turkish red bonnet, or cap, and 
that was the only part of his dress which 
liidicuted his country or his faith. He is 
: n well-proportioned man, rather inclining 
Ujlxi corpulency, but looking well for his 
^llfeiirs, which are 4S. He mounted his 
charger aNvkwardly, and seemed to sit ill 
■. jisiat. JinirH.N. S. Vol.1 4.No.53. 


at case in the European saddle, whicli he 
has introduced. We all took’otf our hats, 
and the siiltuii turned round to luuk at 
us, and rested with iiis eyes fur a moment 
on a foreign lady of the party, hut he 
made no inclinution of the head, or the 
slightest acknowledgment of our respect, 
and rode slowly past, giving us a full op- 
portunity of examining tlie traits of his 
marked pliysiogriotny. His face is covered 
with an immense beard and largo mns- 
tachius, hut liis lips are full and iaiperious. 
His nose hears the sign of tliosc carousals 
whicli he is cliargtMl with indulging in ; his 
forehead is good and square, hut his eye. 
is a fearful one, and I had rather meet a 
tiger than he exposed to the consetpicrices 
of its vindictive glare. It is not licry or 
sparkling ; but there is a dull full light 
about it which denotes a mind hypocriti- 
cal, obstinate, and cruel. It remitidcd 
me of a blue light at sea, and the ladies, 
who arc the best judges in these cases, 
declared that he had the worst expression 
possible, and that lie is a man not to ho 
beloved. Had he bowed very graciously 
to our party, we might liavc thought liini 
a most benevolent-looking monarch ; but 
my portrait is drawn from the life, and 
the whole current of his actions jiistifles 
its truth. The sultan was followed by 
his two sons, to whom he is much at- 
ttached, both being dressed in the same 
costume as their father, to an enclosed 
field, where cntniiicc was denied to every 
one except his suite, and where he spent 
tlie remainder of the day practising arch- 
ery, a sport ill which he takes great 
pleasure. It appears that since the 
slaughter of the Janissaries this monarch 
has not slept on a bed of roses, and he is 
always under appreliension, not of assas- 
sination, hut of the fanatical excitement 
which may he produced among a popular 
assemblage, liis residence is, therefore, 
out of Constantinople, and the delicious 
palace of the seraglio, with its gardens and 
bowers, and luxurious hatJis, has been for 
some time imtenantcd ; and he removes 
from one or other of those summer-build- 
ings, which arc erected on almost every 
favourable site, either on tlie European 
or the Asiatic side. The palace where 
he spends this summer is about five miles 
from the city. It is called Bessichittasi, 
and consists of forty detached buildings, all 
united by one chain, hanging over the 
waters of the llosphorus, and ornamented 
by a succession of gardens, which are 
laid out in terraces on the gentle hill be- 
hind the palace. It is a light and hand- 
some bifilding, luxuriously provided, and 
liot wanting in a harenf, filled with flowers 
culled from Greece,** — Circassia and 
Georgia, 

(W 
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(Taltutta. 

VISIT TO AMF.IUCA. 

The India Gazette oi' December 15 
snys : ** A member of the civil service has 
asked for leave to go to America on sick 
certificate. The rules have been searched, 
and the latitude is found to be within that 
prescribed by the Court of Directors, and 
legal opiiiuii has been taken, which de- 
clares, that if the sic tola sic jubeo of go- 
vernment is not inter))uscd. there is no 
demur from the regulation. The deter- 
mination of tliis question in tlic atlirina- 
tive will probuljly give a new direction to 
the views of some who may long have 
cherished tlic desire to observe for tliem- 
selvcs the manners and institutions of our 
transatlantic brethren. Government, too, 
have liberally and properly granted leave 
to civil servants al)sent on sick certificate 
to draw their salaries, subject, of course, 
to the prescribed reduction. Formerly 
they drew nothing for eighteen months, 
and interest for the whole period was lost, 
while they may have been actually depen- 
dent for bread upon loans from agents.’* 

STEAM NAVIGATION. 

The steam fund, up to the 16th De- 
cember, amounted to Sa. Us. 1,51,798. 
The number of subscribers was 2,189. 

TERGUSSON AND CO. 

A meeting took ])laceon the 27tli Nov., 
at the ofilice of the late firm, for the pur- 
pose of electing as.signees; Mr. W. II, 
McNagteri in the chair. After consider- 
able discussion, it was determined tliat 
there should be one paid and two unpuitl 
assignees. The names of Mr. A. Smith, 
Mr. McKilligan, Mr. Colville, Mr, Da- 
vidson, Mr. Carr, Mr. J. N. Lyall, and 
Mr. Adam were severally proposed, and 
the meeting, requiring from each a pledge 
that he would confine himself exchsiveltf 
to the business of winding up the affairs 
of the house, proceeded to election by 
writing the names of each candidate on a 
separate sheet of paper, and requiring 
each person in the room to vote for some 
particular individual. The majority of 
names was in favour of Mr. McKilligan, 
formerly book-keeper to Fcrgiisson and 
Co., who was declared duly elected. 
Capt. Ouselcy and jMr. Colville were then 
chosen to act as assignees without pay. 

The following' is a statement of the af- 
fairs of the lapsed firm as ascertained on 
the 30th April, 1832: 


D ii. « 

Dalanres due by individuals 

in Civil Service ]7,8R,413 

Allowed as bad 2.77*100 


Ditto by Military Service* * 21 .24,2.'>9 
Allowed as bad S,!H),7a5 


Ditto on Indigo accounts 1 , 14,(ia, 14(t 
Allowed as bad lOitUi.liiH) 


Ditto on Commercial ac- 
counts 7>MU),1.31 

Allowed as bad 


Ditto by SuiKlries 59*51 ,4(K} 

Allowed as bad 2:1,40,100 


Sundry property bclongiiifr 

to house <4,14,5(7 

Allowed as bad 4,a.5,7iN) 


17*33,474 


l,03,83,14tt 


53,41.931 


36,ll,3iJa 


.''>9.7«.fi<'7 


Amoun t of good balances 2,B5,no, 1 1 0 

Amount of allowances . 70,00,005 


Sa. Rs. .3,50,27,<N» 


Cn. 

nakance due to European Constituents 1,22,01 ..Wl 

Ditto to Country ditto.-. 1, 43,72, tOO 

Ditto on sundry accounts belonging to 
house 20,01,02}! 


At credit of stock, Ixslng a 
sum reserved to meet bad 

balances 41,99,103 

Ditto at credit of paitners’ 
accounts 21.0.3,277 


2, ‘>.3,24,02:1 


r>3,02..3«0 


Sa. Rs. 3..'i0, 27,003 


At creilit of stock and jiartners* ac- 
counts, as atove 

Profit actually realised for lt!:<2-3,3 up 

to this time 

Property belonging to partners, in- 
cluding house in Chowringliee, pro- 
perty of Mr. Melville; Mr. Gil- 
more’s patrimony and lease of house 
at Garden Reach, belonging to Mr. 

Fergusson . . . 

Shaics in insurance Ofiices 


6.3,02,.38O 

B,00,0(K> 


2,00,000 

2,tM),(HN> 


Sa. Us. 75,02,390 


The Ilurkaru contains a long report of 
proceedings in the Insolvent Court, on a 
petition from Messrs. McKilligan, Col- 
ville, and Ouselcy, praying to be appointed 
assignees of the late firm of Fergusson 
and Co. The nomination of Mr. McKil- 
ligan, who had been employed by the firm 
as book-keeper, is opposed on the ground 
that an assignee should be perfectly dis- 
interested. The matter was consequently, 
referred hack according to the unanimous 
wish of the creditors for reconsideration* 
The Ilurkaru remarks that the great ac-: ' ■ 
tivity dis{,tayed, in canvassing for votc&^v 
leads to (he supposition “ that an assigned)' 
ship to a bankru))t estate must be a v^ry 
good tiling for the fortunate holder of it> 
or his professional friends,” 

III consequence of this objection, ano»- 
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ther meeting of the creditors took place 
on the 3<1 December, for tlrc purpose of 
selecting a new assignee. An attempt 
was made to bring Mr. McKilligan again 
into the oAicc, but it was defeated by a 
large majority. Mr. Elliot McNaghten 
and Mr. J. N. Lyall were then proposed, 
and a ballot being demanded, for Mr. 
McNagliteii there were 129 voters (re- 
iwesenting upwards of 85 lacs of rupees) ; 
for Mr. Lyall there were 75 voters (re- 
presenting 22 lacs) ; when the former gen- 
tleman was declared elected. 

On the 7th December, the Insolvent 
Court declared tiie partners entitled to 
the benefit of the Act, on a ])ctitioii 
stating that the assignees had been put in 
possession of half the amount of the 
debts. 

MENACES AGAINST THE GOVERNOll- 
GKNKRAL. 

A rumour has been current a day or two 
past, of some violence having been olfiT^ 
eil to the Governor-general, by an iinli- 
vidual iiained Kearney, the same who, 
./iCcording to London newspapers, assault- 
,ed Mr. AstcJI. It is not true that any 
violence was oilerod to his lordship, but 
from the excitements manifested in the 
various letters to the Governor-general, 
and in hi.s communications to Col. Case- 
ment and the military secretary, it was 
deemed necessary that his lordship should 
swear the peace against Mr. Kearney. 
There can be no doubt of the nature of 
tlie (Mse, or of the imperative necessity 
of the measure adopted. The unfortunate 
individual was formerly, w(* believe, in 
tile Jlcngal Commissariat, but had been 
di.scharged. He is, we understand, in 
confnieiiicnt for want of adequate bail. — 
Ilurk.y Dec, lb. 

phactice in the native courts. 

Ueg. XII. of 1833, recognizes ])ririci- 
ples, important to tlie community, re- 
garded as actual or possible litigants hi the 
native courts. It seems admitted that the 
ruler should not interfere in regulating the 
number of practising advocates, in fixing 
their remuneration or in especially secur- 
ing its recovery. The selection too, of 
Ills own special agent, is, with some qua- 
lification, conceded to the litigant. Hi- 
therto there existed a legal scale of fees 
(irl most cases excessive) the previous de- 
ppeit of whicli, in court, was indispen- 
c||^ie« This has been left burthciisome to 
ijMlilhd to the poor litigant cruelly op- 
]^«Bive. By the present rules, the re- 
mpnefatioii, as far as regards the amount 
recovery, is a matter between the hirer 
and hired. The maximum chargeable to 
the losing party, as before, remains fixed. 
We liail with Batisfaction this.mcognitiou 


of sound doctrine ; and trust, tliat the Go- 
vernor-general will extend the same ame- 
lioration to the lowei courts of the inte- 
rior. At present the operation of the 
law is restricted to the courts of S udder 
Dewanny Adawliit, but is elsewhere ex- 
tensible by an order in council. It is in the 
interior, and in the more numerous class 
of mercantile eases, that the doulilc grievt 
ance of exorbitant remuneration, and pre- 
vious deposit, is most severely felt. Lev 
our friends the planters speak out. It is 
also equally .a matter of commendation, 
that, by the new law, no person is ineligi- 
ble to practise* 'I’biis it is, that step by 
step, sound and just principles as.sert theic 
supremacy. From 1 70.3 to 1831 , religion 
was the test of qualirication. In 1831 co- 
lour was substituted : and now both are 
discard(*d. No (piostioiis arc asked as to 
faith or birth-place. 

We iindiM-stand, that under the new 
law, Mr. Sutherland, a partner in the late 
unfortunate firm of Alexander and Co , 
and formerly a judicial oMicer of the civil 
service, has been admitted to practise in 
the presidency court of Sadder Dewanny. 
The application and admission imply a 
competent knowledge of the Oriental lan- 
guages and native laws, without which 
combined (.so long as English remains 
excluded), no European could hope to 
succeed. — XiV/. 

TJIi: BAZA TAIK. 

An account in the Mofassil IJkhhar 
states, that the Ha/a Haic is in a kind of ar- 
rest by the political authorities ; that sup- 
plie.s of provisions had been cut off, that 
she InuLit length been induced to write a 
kurcetah to the resident. 

remittances. 

The Jlurkaru of December 1 1th contra- 
dicts a former statement that orders had 
been sent for the siisjiensioti of Govern- 
ment advances on indigo. Tho uncer- 
tainty felt on the subject had, according 
to the Courier, con.siderably agitated the- 
money market, and first- rate American 
hills had been offered at 2.«. Ul, By the 
same authority the Government noHfica- 
t'ion of advances at 2s. Id, was to extend 
only to Ivventy lacs, and the consequent 
eager endeavours to gain a participation 
therein, induced a belief that the whole 
would be hllod up before the expiration of 
that week (the i4tli). That the Com- 
pany's commercial operations are to he 
peremptorily closed (save regarding the 
silk filature) appears from all accounts 
pretty certain, but equally so that the 
precipitate abrogation of the necessary* 
fiicilitics to the public trade is not contem- 
plated. 

The following is the notification refer- 
red to 
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Fort William, Fiuancial Department, 
the 2d December 1833.*— Notice is here* 
by given, that the rate ot' cxoliunge at 
which the Hoard of 'i'radc will lulvance 
money for bill« of individuals in favour of 
the Court of Directors, has been fixed, 
MOtU furtlier orders, at 2s. Id. per Cal- 
cutta sicca rupee. In other respects, 
the conditions of the advance will he the 
same as notified in the advertisement 
from this department, dated the 16th of 
August 1831.*’ 

THE GOVERNOll-GENERAL. 

There are various niimnirs adout about 
the Govemor-generars movements. We 
do not pretend to do more than state what 
>ve hear on the subject, which is, that his 
lordship will leave the presidency on the 
10th instant, to take a short trip to sea, 
and return to celebrate the renewal of the 
Company’s new lease to India, by a splen- 
did fete. Among oilier on dits, we hear, 
that in addition to the grand display of 
fire-works, under tha supcriritendencc of 
Major Powney, there is to be a sort of 
aharn fight between ll-IVI.S. Cwroqoa and 
the fort, in which the corvette is to be 
victorious ! After the celebration of the 
charter, his lordship will proceed, it is 
stated, to Madras, on his way to IMysore. 
f^JlwrkarUy Dec* 6 . 


NATIVE PRESS. 

The Cedevita Chronicle states than an 
English and Hindoostunec paper is about 
to be established at this presideticy. 

SEDITIOUS PUBLICATION. 

The Madras Gazette of December ]4<, 
contains a letter, dated Cannonore, 7th 
December, ” and signed “ The East- 
India Flankin/’in the shape of an address 
to the East' Indians, by one of that class, 
wherein the writer, amongst other daring 
jand seditious expressions, ventures openly 
to counsel assassination. ** My advice 
to you then is this. Besides adopting, 
and carrying into execution every legi- 
timate measure to secure attention both 
here and in England to our cause, let us 
petition our tyrants, and tell them fear- 
lessly that unless our requests are granted, 
tliey will have every thing to fear from us 
— that they would act more prudently, 
yea humanely, to order a general massacre 
of our race, than to withhold a moment 
lon^r from us the rights and privileges 
80 justly our due— and that they w'ould 
consult their best interest by granting us 
tlie iHilitical consequence we demand. 
Let every one of us boldly determine,' 
whenever a ftiir opportunity offers, to send 
an useless rOsident,. a wicked collector, 


a sleeping member of council, 8cc. iOiAb 
I.et us mark 

every favoured servant of John Company, 
or rather the embryos of the future John 

Coin{mny, and if we cannot then, 

let us mark them with the signs of our 
vengeance. Most amongst us liave daily 
hundreds of opportunities so act the part 

of an E-— — A— ;* and 

often with more impunity, or w'ith per- 
fect safety to our lives. If so, why should 
we liesitate to make a few embryos of the 
futnre John Company, undergo the fate of 
a C C .f The re- 

sult of this resolution would be, though 
purchased at the expense of some of our 
blood, the most happy. Our tyrants will 
fear us — they would cease to treat us in 
the contemptible nianiier they now do’— 
and pay attention to our claims. Haste, 
haste to emulate the noble deed of a 

E— — — A ; who has sat 

11s the heroic example and sacrificed his 
life for our future happiness. Follow the 
footsteps of the heaven inspired hero. 
Mcthiiiks I hear a mighty voice declare : 

‘ Success and prosperity to the East- In- 
dians, now that they have dared to assert 
their rii^hts manfalUj ! ! 

“ Look at me. I am but a private 
individual. Since my arrival in this part 
of our country, I have not only frightened 
out of their wits many an embryo of the 
future John company, but made many a 
country police officer, menial dewan and 
tobacco farmer tremble, surrounded as 
they are by their hell-hounds. I have 
gained the good-will of many officers of 
this, and several other cantonments ; and 
hope ere long to teach them the art of 
making themselves equal to their brother 
servants of the civil service, by knocking 
on the heads of some of the embryos of 
the future John Company. It is now 
more than fifteen years since 1 devoted 
my time, my best energy, my humble 
talents to your cause, my fellow sufferers. 
In the beginning of my career I was poor, 
but Providence has since made me inde- 
pendent of the world. I have from^ the 
beginning made the resolution of either 
laying down my life in the cause of my 
country, or to live free. Agreeably to 
this resolution, I have long ago adopted 
measures, which would, I hope, ere long 
effectually tie up the hands of, or totally 
destroy the infernal confederacy which 
devastate oiir native land. My sM^tf 
shall be buried with me, or its result dui^ 
on the devoted heads our tyrants ! ’ \ 

** To the work, to the righteous 
then my dear counti'ymen ! I shall 
santly labour to' throvv weight into 
scale, r pray that the God who so long 
protects me, will crown our noble 


* Emam Ally, '.the assassin of Col. Coombs? 
t Colonei.Coombs f 
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temptH with success. Snatch the blooTiy 
dagger with whicli our tyrants incessantly 
wounds us» and show it to tlicni, and if 
the sight of the blood they spill do not 
turn their heartsi bury it deep into their 
bosoms. If tlie voice of humanity is to 
be silenced, let us at least die with the 
satisfaction of having bravely opposed 
our tyrants. Our present views are cheer- 
less-— but our blood shall and must soon 
purchase us freedom and liappiness.** 

■ This publication has very properly been 
made the subject of a prosecution ag;iinst 
the paper which so incautiously admit- 
ted it. 

REPORTKD DTSTITRBANCES. 

The Rental Hivrharu of December 
llth, states: — “A private letter from 
Madras received yesterday, states, that 
there laid been some disturbance in the 
northern division of that jjresidcncy, and 
that Major Baxier had been killed. We 
have not received any particulars.’* 


isomfia!). 

** MAGISTRATES AND SUPREME COURT.” 

Sir J. Awdry, on the December, in his 
charge to the grand jury (which \vc arc 
unable to insert this month) adverted to 
the subject of the assessment, denying that 
the application of the funds to the im- 
provement of particular avenues, which 
did not immediately require it, to the ne- 
glect of others, was illegal, and that if the 
justices exceeded their discretion, their 
acts were cognizable in this court. He 
recommended the subject to the attention 
of the grand jury; who, however, sepa- 
rated without making any presentment in 
the matter; this places the court in a 
dilemma. 

MR. WOLFF. 

Mr. Wolff lias reached Bombay, and 
appears to attract as much notice tliere as 
lie did at the other presidencies. He de- 
livered his first lecture at the Town Hall, 
to a crowded audience, ** composed of all 
sexes, ages and professions— all shades of 
caste* costume, complexion and belief,” 
The Gazette gives a sketch of Mr. Wolff’s 
figure, countenance, and delivery. His 
{iliysiognoray, in particular, is strongly 
marked: a broad and massive forehead, 
" tcjiversbaded with dusky locks ; eyes large, 
" prominent and slightly distorted, rolling 
abroad with a fiery intensencss almost ex- 
.pressive of insanity; a mouth of iron 
^muscularity, drawn down into a deep fur- 
row on one side, all unite to form a visage, 
the pervading character of which is grim- 
V »ess. This character is not limited to any 
particular expression of his features, but 
prevails through and xm^ers them all ; 


his frown, his stare, his look of repose, 
his very smile, is essentially grim. His 
action was incessant, ungraceful, and ve- 
hement ; Ills arms and hands wore in con- 
stant motion, sometimes cleaving the air, 
his desk,.or each other, sometimes pointed 
aloft at heaven; anon directed horizon- 
tally, with the forefinger menacing his 
audience— and not iinfrcquently, whirling 
around like the arms of a wind-mill in u 
high w'ind. Ilis body was not more quiet, 
he turned round constantly from side to 
side, directing himself for the greater part 
of his lecture to those on his left, to the 
inconvenience of all the rest ; and, at last, 
he fairly turned his Ixick on the majority 
of the room, and finislicd his discourse to 
a group that stood behind liis desk.” 

CAVTAIN MEUI.EV AND THE CHRISTIAN 
SPECTATOR. 

An action by Captain ^lerley against 
the* l*ro|)rietors of the Orirnltd Christian 
Sprcfnlor^ioY Vi\n'\, was tried on the — 
Noi'tnnber. 'J‘hc damages were laid at 
lls. 2.5,000 : the verdi(?t was for Ks. 350. 
The gist of the libel was the imputing to 
Capt. Afericy a degradation of the British 
and Christian character, in building a Hin- 
doo temple at Ahmcdnnggur, in comme- 
moration of an impious and illicit con- 
nexion : the fact turning out to be that he 
had built a tomb over the remains of his 
native mistress, which w^as afterwards 
converted by the natives to the purposes 
of idolatrous worship. 

LAWS RELATING TO FOREIGNERS. 

It is rather astonishing that so many 
clever siiialogues, who liave spent the 
greater part of their lives in China, and 
had full access to the government archives 
and the emperor himself, did so very little 
to promote a free intercourse between 
their own nations and the exclusive Chi- 
nese. The Chinese, though very much 
attached to their preconceived opinions, 
arc nevertheless not entirely blind to rea- 
son, especially wlien they arc dealt witli 
in their own way. A plain treatise, which 
might take the liberal sentiments of the 
ancient sages in regard to foreign inter- 
course for a text, and expose the back- 
wardness of the present generation in fol- 
lowing up their good rules, would do a 
great deal towards eradicating anti-nation- 
ality from the minds of the Chinese. Bring 
them to the alternative of either acknow- 
ledging themselves to be in the wrong, or 
of giving the lie to their sages, and the 
gument is very soon concluded. Recoutie 
iniglit also be had to a detail of the ui* 
cient usage of former dynasties ; and we"' 
might even begin with the llan, dynasty, 
ns far buck us the commeiicemciit of our 
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era, and we would be able to convince the 
Chinese, that the ancients, whom they 
wish to imitate in every thirifir^ were very 
liberal in their intercourse with foreign 
nations. We are able to quote from the 
annals of the Tang and Sung dynasties 
(the former was on the throne in the 7th, 
Hth, and 9th centuries, the latter preceded 
the Mogul or Yuen dynasty), which might 
make the present narrow-minded genera- 
tions blush.. The Mogul emperors were 
decidedly in favour of foreign intercourse, 
and who has not heard of the liberal prin- 
ciples which actuated the grciit Kiiblai? 
Eveii^thc example of the celebnited Kang- 
hi might be quoted as worthy of the imi- 
tation of his successors. No true China- 
man could be offended by being obliged to 
acknowledge the principles of his ances- 
tors as the true ones, nor could tlie most 
inquisitorial policy oppose the spread of 
ancient opinions upon this suiiject. If 
we therefore rccominoiid the execution of 
such a Icibovious task to one of our Anglo- 
Cliinese siualogues, it is under the con- 
viction that it will prove highly beneficial 
to all the parties — Chinese as well as 
foreigners. We can assure all those, who 
feel inclined to enter upon the work, that 
there is abundant matter in the Chinese 
hook, and even in the statistics of the 
present reign, though the research will be 
very laborious. 

As our own countrymen at home re- 
commend us, as the best line of policy to 
be adopted in regard to the Chinese, to 
obey the laws of the celestial empire 
implicitly, wc may very reasonably ask, 
>vliat are these laws which we have to 
ubeyV We cannot think that the principle 
of a local government ** oppress and re- 
|M‘ess the barbarians, whenever it can be 
done with security,** uimn which tliey 
luive always acted, is tlie sulistaiice of the 
imperial law, nor can our friends at home, 
who arc governed by just laws, expect 
that we ought silently to submit to the 
practice of this priiici})lc. Still the same 
question may be repeated : What are the 
Jaws of the celestial empire in regard to 
foreign intercourse ? Though w'e have as- 
siduously searched in native works, to 
find any explicit laws upon this subject, 
we have found none ; but there are seve- 
ral imperial edicts to this effect, and us 
the will of the despot is law, we may con- 
sider them as binding regulations. It is 
4lcej)ly to be regretted that tliey were 
never sent to the foreigners residing at 
Clanton, to make themselves acquainted 
with them ; though the emperors enjoin 
. tliat,thcy ought to be published, in order 
fin to fraud and deception. At 
;iiiK:8ame ^ime, we lament, tliat the 
^^mgners, whenev^er they came to a nip- 
^we.wltb the jpga l ^ ernment of Canton, 


did never, or perhaps very seldom, quote 
them, and insist upon the due performance 
of what the Emperor commands. Though 
even this might have been without effect, 
to redress our grievances, it would have 
saved us from the imputation, under 
which we have fallen at home, of oppo- 
sing the laws of the empire. Yet these 
edicts have long enough paraded in the 
Chinese statistical works, and it is now 
high time to furnish good translations. 
Strange to say, there has never been pub- 
lished a regular tariff of duties upon 
foreign imports and exports whicli the 
IIoppo’s books and the statistical work 
of tile Board of llcveniie detail with the 
greatest minuteness. Both works are in 
possession of Europeans, and wc hope, 
ere long, to sec a ftill translation of all 
that concerns our own interests. 

There is an edict of Kuiig he, which 
grants the most unbounded liberties and 
]irivileges to all foreigners, who trade to 
the principal emporiums of the coast. 
No restriction to one point, no law of 
oppression emanated from h’m. It would 
be well to produce this also, to show the 
whole world that we arc willing to submit 
to the imperial laws, but not to local 
exactions. 

Let us be guided by the most peaceful 
sentiments : so long as we found our- 
selves upon the regulations issued by the 
emperor himself, wc have justice on uiir 
side. The immense treasures of Chinese 
literature arc at our service, and open to 
our own sinalogues ; ought wc not to 
make the best use of them by eunsolida- 
tiiig our commercial relations, and by cx- 
lending tliom to every maritime province? 
We are persuaded that nothing can be so 
hurtful as a reciiiTeiicc to the same mea- 
sures, which have always been followed 
up only partially and therefore proved 
abortive. It is also below the dignity of 
our nation, to complain without any just 
and important reason, yet to make the 
imperial laws the permanent regulations 
for carrying on our trade, is perhaps the 
safest and most effectual way to prevent 
all future misunderstanding, till matters 
are settled by the respective governments. 

It is well to shew, that wc are not 
** barbarians,** but open to conviction ; 
and what can recommend us better to the 
flowery nation, than a desire to under- 
stand their laws and to act accordingly, 
the more so as wc shew thereby, that we 
arc anxious to revert to ancient laws, and 
are dissatisfied with the innovations. An- 
tiquity and ancient laws are in our favour, 
and as the glorious times of old are con- 
stantly held forth by the Chinese, as alone 
worthy of imitation, let us follow this ex- 
ample, and at least equal them in tlieory. 
•^Corres, Canton Reg, Oct, Hi, 
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<ralntttai* 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 


Furloui^ta . — Ntiv. 18. Mr. W, Onslow, to Eu- 
rope, for health.— 21. Mr. K. Murchison, to Cape 
of Good Hope, for elf;hteen months, for health.— 
Dec. !>. Mr. W. N. Gairet to Europe. 


Judicial and Revenui: Department, 

Nov, 14. Mr. 1*. E. Patton, commissioner of 
revenue and circuit of 2()th or Ilurdwan division. 

Mr. George Malnwarinp;, ditto ditto of luih or 
Sarun division. 

Mr. C. W. Smith, ditto ditto of llth or Patna 
division. 

Mr. K. M. Tilghman, ditto ditto of 7th or IIu- 
meerporc division. 

Mr. J. G. Deedes, secretary to Sudder Board of 
Revenue at Ailahabad. 

“Mr. J. W. Tempter, civil and sc.ssion judge of 
Behar. 

Sir Janies Harrington, Bart., ditto ditto of 
l*atna. 

Mr. M. Ainslie, ditto ditto of Uundlecund. 

Mr. G. J. Morris, dittodittoof Shahaliad. 

Mr. K. Catlicart, magistr.ite and collector of 
Muttra. 

Mr. E. Currie, magistrate and collector of nor- 
thern division of Uundlecund. 

Mr. R. D. M.'ingles, ditto ditto of Agrah. 

Mr. J. J. Harvey, ditto ditto of Chittagong. 

Mr. R. II. Mytton, joint-ningist rule and deputy- 
collector of Paraset . 

Mr. A. Fraser, ditto ditto of Rahtuck. 

Mr. A. Sconce, head-assistant to magistrate and 
collector of Shaliabad. 

Dec. 0. (Japt. T. Wilkinson, dth L.C. agent to 
governor-general, under provisions of Reg. XIll. 
1833. 

Lieut. R. Ouscley, flOth N.F., and Ens. P. Ni- 
colson, 2nth N.I., senior-assisUints to ditto. 

Mr* Assist. Surg. J. Davidson, jun., assistant to 
ditto. 

Syud Nowazislr Allc*e,depiity collector of Azim- 
ghur. 

General Department. 

Nov. 14. Mr. J. W. Grant, export warehouse- 
keeper. 

21. Mr. K. Murchison, resident at Singapore on 
departure of Mr. Ibbetson to Europe. 

Mr. J. W. Salmond, deputy resident at Prince 
Of Wales’ Island. 

Mr. S. G. Bonham to officiate as resident at 

» oro on departure of Mr. Murchison to Cape, 
r. R. F. Wiiigrove to officiate as deputy- 
resident at Singapore. 

Dec. f). Mr. Fred. McCiintock to officiate as 
second-assistant to secretary to Board of Customs, 
Salt and Opium, superintendent of western salt 
chokies, ikc. 

Financial Department. 

Dec. 9. Mr. R. II.iTulloh appointed to office of 
civil auditor. 

Late Department, 

Dec, 0. James Higginson, Esq., to be sheriff of 
Calcutta during ensuing year. 


Mr. J. A. O. Forquharson, writer, has been re- 
ported qualified in two of the native languages for 
the public service. 

The Provincial Court of Appeal for division of 
Calcutta is ordered to be abolished after 1st Jan. 
1834. 

The following gentlemen have reported their 
return to the presidency Nov. 14. Mr. G. J. 
Siddona.— 18. Mr. H. T. Owen, from England. 

Mr. Charles Whitmore having exceeded the pe- 
riod within which he ought to have qualifietl him- 
self in the native languages for the public service, 
has been ordered to return to EoglBiiidi dateuth 
Dec. 


ECCLESIASTICAl,. 

0(.-r. 20. The Rev. Arthur Hamilton, cliaplain, 
to be a surrogate for chaplaincy and stati m of 
Moulinein in iliocesu of Calcutta, for granting 
episcopal licenses of marriage. 

M I LITA R Y A PPOI NTM ENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Head-QuarterCf Nov, 6, 183^1. — The following 
removals ordered : — Lieuts. (7o1s. P. Lc Fevre, 
from 2d to loth N.l. ; T. Gough, from l.'>th to 
2d do.; H. B. Jenkins, from 58th to Idtlido. : 
and A. l.ockett, from Pith to 58th do. 

The following Agra station order confirmed 
Assist. Surg. A. Walker to proceed to Gooiiah, 
and assume medical charge of Scindeah's contin- 
gent, during atxsencc of Assist. Surg. T. Ginders. 

Nov. 12. — The following regimental and division 
orders confirmed; — Lieut. Home to officiate as 
hiterii. and qu. mast. to82d N.l. ; date 28th Oct. — 
Assist. Surg. J. G. Vos, m.d., to relieve Assist. 
Surg. T. Smith, m.d., from medical duties of 
civil station of Banda, who, on being relieved, 
was directed to rejoin his regt., the Mtli L.C., at 
(’awiqiorc; date 1st Nov. — liieut. M. Hyslop. 
.5ihh N 1., at present acting as interp. and (pi. 
master to llth N.L, appointed to oilieiate in same 
situation with his own corps, the 5i)th N.I., until 
further orders. 


Fort William t Nov. 7, 1833. — 1st- Lieut. John 
Furdyce, regt. of artillery, and Lieut. J. N. Rind, 
37 th N. I., attached to Pioneers corps, to officiate 
as assistants in department of Revenue Surveys, 
and (lirfKrtcd to place themselves under orders of 
Cant. Bedford, deputy surveyor-general at Alla- 
habad. 

Nov, I.5.— Assist. Surg. F. 11. Brett app. to me- 
dical duties of civil btatioii of Muradubad, v. 
Assist. Surg. A. M. Clarke, proceeding to Europe 
on furlough. 

Maj. Gen. J. W. Sleigh, c.n., of H.M. service, 
to be military secretary 10 his Exc. the Comman- 
der- in-chief. 

KirA N.L Lieut. C. S. Barberie to be rapt, of a 
company, and Eiis. John Hoppe to be lieut., from 
18th Sept. 18.3.1, in sue. to A. Macdonald, dec.— 
Supernuin. Ena. T. J. Gardiner brought on cfi’cc- 
tive strength of regt. 

The undermentioned officers brought on effective 
strength of artillery and infantry.— 2d- Lieut. Chas. 
Stewart, from l.^th Oct. 18:..J, in sue. to Capt. 
R. S. B. Morland dec.; Ens. T. C. liichardsoni ' 
fiom 8th Uct. 18.13, in sue. to Major C. D’Oyly 
Aplin, dec. 

Surg. James McDowell, 2d-membcr of Medical 
Board, having reported his return from Cape, 
direct^ to lesume duties of his office. 

Nov. 18. — Assist. Surg. Thos. Chapman, m.d., 
to take temporary charge of medical duties of 
civil station of Purneah, during absence of i\sslst. 
Surg. James Barker from station. 

Capt. Sir Robert Colquhoun, Bart., 44th N.L, 
town and fort-major of Fort-William, having re- 
turned to presidency, directed to resume his official 
duties. 


Head-Quartera, Nbv.l4.— IHA N.l. There being ; 
no qualified officer i^iresent, Lieut. C. Wyndham, I 
.15th N.L, to act as interp. and qu.mast., v. i 
lop ordered to his own regt. 

The following regimental ai^other orders con- 
firmed Lieut. J. V. Forh elihi^f t as a<U* 
rteht wing Llth N.I., in room8Hn|bt. Gdi||i|Dn* 
directed to Join head-quarters dHUfetlmrps at Mo- 
radabad ; (late- S2d Oct. H. Shepherd 
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Rcghtcr. — Cnlciifta. 


to act at adj. to left-wing 14th N.I.» during Its se- 
paration from head-quarters of regt. i date 2.^1 

Oct Ens. W. C. Rrskinc to act as adj. to 

N.I.. during absence on leave of Lieut, and AUj. 
-- aiM ; ifitc lUth Oct.-As»ist. Surg. J. 11. W. 


Thomas ; date lUth Oct — Assist. Surg. 

Waugh to do duty with H.M. 13th Light Infantry ; 
date 22d Oct.— Lieut. J. T. Gordon to act as adj. 
to 16th N.I., during alwence on leave of Lieut, 
and Adj. Evans ; date 2d Nov. — Assist. Sure. A. 
Wilson, recently anp. to civil station of Baulcah, 
to make over medical charge of (j2d N.l. to Assist. 
Surg. H. Sill, and the latter gentleman to make 
over medical charge of corps of Sappers and 
Miners to Assist. Gar. Surg. R. Mclntc»h, ns tem- 
porary arrangements ; date r.Oth Oct. — Assist. Sui^. 
C. Griffiths to assume medical charge of l(»th N.I., 
on departure of Surg. A. Scott, on leave j date 
4th Nov. 

11 //i N.l. Ens. W. I.ydiard to be adj., from 7th 
Nov., V. filoisapp. to a staff situation. 

70fh N.l. Ens. F. Jeflreys to be inlcrp. and 
qu. mast., v. Fergusson dec. 

Nor. 1C.— The folhiwing division and other or- 
ders confirmed : — Assist. Surg. J. H. Dallas, m.d-, 
to do duty with H.M. 3d Duffs at Bcrhamporc; 
and Assist. Surg. J. C. Smith to do dutywitli 
ll.M. 49th foot at Fort- William ; date 13th Oct.— 
Assist. Surg. A. Reid to proceed to Boolundshji- 
hur, and to receive medical charge of that station 
from Civil Assist. Surg. C. B. Handyside, who has 
obtained general leave of absence ; date 10th Ort. 
^Supemuro. Ensigns T. G. Leith ami G. D. 
Mercer to do duty, former with 38th regt. at Be- 
nares, and latter with 24th N.l. at Barrackporc ; 
date 12th Oct. — Lieut. J. D.^Kennetly t<i act as 
adj. to 25th N.L, during indisposition of Lieut, 
and Adj. 11. C. Wilson ; date 2Cth Sept — Assist, 
Surg. li. J. Drassey to officiate as garrison assist, 
surg., at Allahabaa, in room of Assist. Surg. F* T. 
Downes, proceeding to join his regiment; date 
14th Oct. 

Nov. 10.— 44fA N.l. Ens. R. Grange to be interp. 
and qu. mast. 

Lieut. C. R. Browne, 60th regt., to act as in- 
terp, and qu. mast, to 6Uth N.L, until Lieut. M. 
Hyslop shall join corps. 

The following district and other orders confirm- 
ed;— Lieut, W. C* Ross, r.0th N.I., to act as adj. 
to Kemaoon local bat., during period Lieut, and 
Adj. C. Campbell may remain in charge of that 
corps; date 2d Nov. — Assist. Surg. C« J. Macdo- 
nala, 29th N.L, to afford medical aid to pri- 
soners in gaol of Jubbleiiore, and to corps of 
Nujcchs, during absence on duty of .Sure. (L G. 
BpUsbury ; date 4th Nov.— Lieut. 11. W. Mathews 
to act as adj. to left wing 43d N.L, during its se- 
ation from head-quarters of regt. ; date 2Uth 


V-LMav, 

position of Lieut. WiLson ; date iSh Cw,— Assist. 
Surg. J. Murray, m.d., io ilodiity with horse ar- 
tillery at Meerut, and AskisI. Surg. 11. Grahaine, 
7 1st N.I., to proceed in niedio.-il charge of artillery 
drafts from Mcciutto Kiirnaul; date Hi h Nov. — 
Assist. Surg. A. Colquhoun to re-join left wing 
6th N.I., at Juanpore. — Assist. Surg. J. Esdalle, 
M.U., to take mddical charge of artillery at Be- 
nares. — Assist. Surg. A. Storm posted to 61st N,I., 
and directeil to join on his being relievcil from 
medical charge of 37 Ih N.L, by Assist, Surg. E. 
T. Downes, 

mth N.l. Lieut. S. J. Grove to be adj., v. 
Maling resigned. 

Nov. 22.— Asl 1. Surg. F. Thompson, to join 
and do duty witn II.M. :id-Bufik at Berliampore, 
and accompany that regiment to Cawnporc, 
whence he will proceed to Meerut and do duty 
under superintending surgeon there. 


parati 

Oct. 


Tort-William, Nov. 21. — Regt. of ArtiUmy. 2d- 
Lieut. James Whitefoord to be Ist-lieut., v. A. 
Campbell dec., with rank from 21st Oct. 1833, v. 
W. S. Symons, prom. 

38rA N.l. Lieut. George Burney to lie capt. of 
a coinT>any, and Eng. A. C. Dewar to lie licut., 
from 11th Nov. 1833, in sue. to S. M. llorsburgh 

James Murray brought on efibetive strength 
inikntry from 19th Oct. 1833, in sue. to Licut. 

. H. Penrose resigned. 

^r. Robert Christie admitted on establishment 
> f'ai an assist, surgeon. 

Deputy Commissary Capt. Thomas D’Oyly to 
he a commissary of ordnance, v. Cliadwick prom, 
to a r^imental majority. 

Lieut, the Hon. H. U. Dalzcll, regt. of artillery, 
to be a deputy commissary of ordnance, v. 
D'Oyly. 

LleuL Charles Dallas, regt. of artillery, to offi- 
ciate as commissary of oninance, during absence 
of Capt. D'Oyly on leave, or until further orders. 

Capt. J. W. Rowe, 31st N.T., to officiate as fort- 
aA), of Fdrt-Willlam, from Ist Dec., v. Brace» 
Heitor so laiq^bs his^ corps may form a part of troops 
^iAimishinggairiKm guards. 


Fort- William, Dfc.H . — Cadet of Cavalry A. W. 
C. Plowden admitted un cstab., and prom, to 
Cornet. 

Dhc. 12. — Rurop. Rtigt. (right wing). Eiia. It. 
W'atson to he licut. from .'ith Dec. UL'13, v. F. G. 
Nicoiay dec. 

C!apt. W. \V. Roes. 6oLh N.I., at his own re- 
quest., transf. t<i invalid establishment. 

Messrs. E. \V. C'larributt and W. B. O'Shaitgh- 
nes-sy, m.d., admitted on estabiishmc»it as assist, 
surgeons. 

Assist. Surgs. Stewart and ('alvcrt of Bombay 
cstab., placed at disposal of rc^sident at Hydera- 
bad, for employment in military service of H.tl. 
the Nizam. 


Hearl-Quarterx, Deo. 5. — Capt. N. Stewart, of 
72d N.L, to be- released from arrest and return to 
his duty. 

Ens. Francis Jeffreys, 70th N.L, having been' 
declared by college examiners fully qualified to 
perform duties of interiwcter to .a native corps, 
exeinpteil from further examination in Persian 
and liindoostance languages. 

Dec. 6.— Ens. E. G. J. Chainpneys, 33d N.T., to 
be aide-de-camp on personal staff of Coniniander- 
iiv chief. 

Returned to duty from Rtiropc. — Nov. 21. Capt. 
II. J. G. B. Catchcart, .'ilh N.L— Cant. B. W'ood, 
loth N.l. — Capt. T. E. Samjison, 22(1 N.l. — (?apt. 
E. N. Townsend, .3lst N.l. — Lieut. G. Tebbs, 

33d N.L— Ens. H. M. Barwell, .OPth N.l Ens. 

C . F. Brubre, 13th N.L — Dec. 11. Lieut. Colin 
Campbell, 63d N.l —Lieut. H. C. Baddcley. Gist 
N.l. — 12. Licut. Col. Thus. Taylor, 6th N.L— 
Capt. D. Williamson, 41st N.l. — Capt. H. C. M. 
Cox, 68th N.l. 


Hoad’ 
lowing _ 
Lien? J. 
dii^ct staff 



fcv. 19, 20, and 21. — The foL 
other orders confirmed: — • 
Ly, 25th N.l., to officiate as 
^ in Arracaib during indis- 


runt.oircii.s. 

To Europe. — Nov. 15. Capt. Alfred Jackson, 
3(ith N.L, on private affairs.— Lieut. N. S. Nes- 
bitt, 22a N.l., for health — 21. Capt. Wm. Bacon, 
66th N.L, for health. — Dec. 5. Capt. Chat. New- 
liery, 9th L.C., on private affairs.— Lieut. W. A. 
Ludlow, 12th N.L. on ditto.— 9. Col. Geo. Car- 
penter, 17th N.I., on ditto. — Lieut. Geo. Gillman, 
31st N.l., fur health.-12. Capt. A. T. A. Wilson, 
24th N.I., on private affairs. 

To Bombay.— yox. ]5. Capt. G. J. B. Johnston, 
66th N.L, for four months, on private affairs. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals in the Aiver. 

Nor. 14 . Alexander, Waugh, from London and 
Cape. — 15. AlMon, McLeod, from Liverpool : 
Duke of Bedji/rd^ Bowen, from London; St. 
George, Thompson, from Bristol ; and- London, 
Wimble, from London. — 16^ Lord HungerAmI, 
Fnrquharson, fW>m lA>ndan. — 19. Magnet, Mc- 
Minn, fh>m Liverpool — ^21. Am1el,.ftom 

Bordeaux.-43. Ijord Eldon, Dawson* from’ id* 
veriKiul: imtfefi, Morin, ftom Bordeaux; and 
Alvide, Quomiiird, from Havre de Gi#. — 
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Kiiut, SmtCdni^^mm Loniton and Madnu Dkc. 

5. Adelaide, Gutnrlc, from I^mdon. — 6. ncnfful 
Merchant, Campbell, from Ixmdon.— 7. Catherine, 
Fenn. and Solwajf, Proctor, both from l^ondon.— 
13. Bland, Callnn, from Liver|K)o1, and lielhaven, 
i Crawford, from Glasgow.*— 14. Orient , Whiterfrum 
London -and 'Madras ; H. C. Ch. H. Duke uf Ar~ 
iftfle, Bristow, from London ; and Alexander, 
Jones, from Ceylon. 

Departureefrom Calcutta. 

Nov. f). Sanderson, Sage, for Liverpool. — 27* 
Morning Star, Linton, for Mauritius. — 2U. Cor- 
delta, weaver, for Liverpool. 

Sailed from Savgor. 

Dkc.S. Intrepid, Robinson, for London. — 12. 
Asia, Biddle, for London. — 14. Duke of Ijaneas- 
ier, Hanncy, for Liverpool. — ID. Fergusson, 
Voung, for London. 


Freight to London (Dec. l(i) — Dead weight, 
light goods, £4. lUs. to £.b per ton. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


BIIITHS. 


June 24. At Cawnpore, the lady of Capl. J. C, 
C. Gray, 21st N.L, of twin girls. 

Sept. 17. At Cawnpore, the lady of Capt. R. 
Roberts, horse -artillery, of a daughter. 

Oct. 7. At Allygurgh, Mrs. C, CTCunnor, of a 
daughter. 

10. At Dcyrah Dhoon, the lady of Capt. J. 
Fisher, 23d N.I., 2d in command of Sirtnoor bat., 
of ii son. 

Nov. 5. At Muttra, the lady of Assist. Surg. 
James McRae, of a daughter. 

— At Necmuch, the lady of Major Wyincr, 
commanding out regt., of a daughter. 

9. AC Dacca, the.ladyof J, L. Wilkie, Ksq., 
of a son. 

— At <!alcutta, Mrs. Wcthcrill, of a son. 

— At Cawnpore, the lady of Capt. N. Camp- 
bell, 21st N.L, of a son. 

11. At Ilecher Place, the lady of George Gough, 
Ksri., of a son. 

ir}. Mrs. S. L. Webb, of a daughter. 

Ki. At Jessore, the lady of the laic 11. B. Fran- 
cis, Esq., of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of W. Anlcy, Esq., 
of a son. 

17. At Duin Dum, Mrs. John Watson, of a son. 

IH. At AUygliur, the lady of Charles K. Durtuii, 
Esq., 4Dth N.L, of a son. 

ID. At Calcutta, the la<ly of Adam F. Sinitli, 
Ksq., of a son. 

— At Dum Dum, the latiy of A. W'ood, Es«i., 
of a son. 

— At Burdwan, the wife of Capt. Vetch, of 


a son. 

— At Cootoreah Factory, Nuddeah, the lady 
of J. A. Devcccll, Esq., indigo-planter, of a sou 
and heir. 

20. At Calcutta, the lady of Lieut. R. J. H. 
Birch, deputy-judge adv.-gen., of a daughter. 

— Mrs. E. Webl), of a son (since dead). 

21. At Calcutta, Mrs. James Gill, of the Ma- 
rine Board OlHcc, of a daughter. 

Dfic. 1. At Meerut, the lady of Kcnnetli Me 
Queen, Esq., Surgeon 71st N. 1 . , of a daughter. 

— The lady of Capt. C. Kicrnander, invalid 
establishment, of a sun. . 

2. At Calcutta, the laily of Joseph S. Smith, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

9. At Calcutta, . Mrs. Wm.. Rushton, of a son. 

Jjately. At Agra, Mrs. Sinclair, of a son. 

At Allygurh, Mrs. C. S. Tetley, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Oct. 12. At Calcutta, James Anderson, Esq., 
M.U., H.C.S., ,to Veronica Scott, eldest daughter 
of Archibald Hills, Esq., Edinburgb. 

24. At Moulmeln, Mr. J. Darwood, tiinlier- 
inerchant, to Miss Snoball, eldest daughter of the 
late Capt. Snoball, ' coiiritiy service. 

28. At Bareilly, G. H. M. Alexander, Esq., civil 
service, to Miss JcsbIq Maclcod. 
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•Calcutta. If) 

N 0 U. 3 . At Agra, Walter A. Vcnoiir, E>n., su- 
mrintending surgeon, to Anne, iliiughtcr of Win.' 
Laing, Ksq., colloctr)r of customs. 

7. At (Jawni>orc, John Strange Chapman, Esq., 
assisL-surg., Itith Queen’s Lancers, to Georgiaiia, 
youngest daughter of the late George Puyniz 
Ricketts, Esq., llcngal civil service. 

11. At Calcutta, Mr. Robert Ewing Sniellic, 
m triiicr, to Miss Catherine Kelly. 

13. At Calcutta, Mr. llarry^iiglis Lee, to Mrs. 
Ellcnor Sophia Francis. 

R). At Calcutta, Mr. W’dliam W’illiams, to Mrs.' 
Elizabeth Collingwood. > 

2t). At Calcutta,' Mr. .lohn Spencer, to Char- 
lotte, daughter of llic late Mr. W. Fraser, a.ssis-' 
tant military department. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Thomas Gore, to Miss 
Charlotte WoIIerton. 

22. At Scrampove, D. P. Dacostn, Estp, to Miss 
Eliza Anne Cashman. 

2.'5. At Calcutta, Lieut. Colin CJampbclI, .'i.iil 
regt., N.I., to Miss CJnice Ross. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Charles William Lewis, 
Jun., to Miss Harriet Holmes. 

2U. At Bijnout, John jShore Dtimcrgiie, Esq-, 
of the civil service, to Louisa lieniiclla, second 
daughter of the late Christina, Esq. 

30. At Calcutta, Mr. James Black, H. C. Ma- 
rine, ti> Miss Louisa Mat ililii 'I'lrompson. 

Dec. 2. At Calcutta, Mr. J. Iloilgsnn. to Mrs.. 
P, W^dy, widow of the late Mr. li. W. Waddy. ' 


DEATHS. 

Sept. 18. At Mhow, (’apt. Alex. Macdonald, 
of the Kith regt. N.I., agctl 28. 

Oct. K>, At Urrowl, two days’ march N. of 
Cawui)orc, Lieut. J. W. Boyd, of li.M. 2nth re- 
giment. 

27. At Saugor, Mr. E Cropicy, jun., agjjd 20. 

2D. On board the Guide, pilot-vessel, Diamond 
Harbour, W. W. McC.’oiniali, F.sq., surgeon. 

Nov. 2. At Bandah, Ensigi’ Jolui 'J\ Fergusson, 
interpreter :in(i c|uarter-njHst. 7Dth regt. N.I. 

H». At Meerut t, (.^apt. Ahmiity, of his Majesty's 
11th T.ight Dragoons. 

— At Calcutta, Arratoon Kaloos, head-master 
of the Anneniiin PhilanihrophicAcademy, age(l.''>fi. 

— At (’alrutta, Mr. Robert Ludlow, agtHl :ut. 

12. At Meerut, Emily, tluiigliter of the laic' 
Lieut. Maxwell, of H.M. lltb Light Dragoon.s. 

— At sea, Capt. J. W. WilliMns, of the brig 
Frederirn, aged .3D. 

— At Biirrisal, Mr. C, Robinson. 

14. At Neernurh, f^.ipt. Henry Bowden .Smith, 
.•I7th regt. Beng.il N.I., from wounds received lu 
an engagement with the Bliecls, 

— At l^ilcutta, Ena. Henry Altliam Cuinber- 
leg<S 7-Rliregt. N.L. aged 22. 

lo. At Calcutt.'i, Mr. Robert Mackay, of the 
ship Frrgtt.s\tm, aged 32. 

Ki. .\t Calcutta, (Jeovge Chester, Esq., seiiiur- 
memlier of the Board of (’ustuius. Salt and 
Opium, aged 52. 

— At (Calcutta, (.'apt. Thomas Watson, aged 32. 

17* At ('aJeutta, Mr. Thomas Watt, of tlieshiii 

Jioj/al Sri-rnn , aped Ki. , 

Ki. At I'alcutta, Mr. Timothy Augustin, assis- 
tant ill the ex])ort warehouse, aged Xi, 

ID. At Calcutta, Capt. Robert Noyes, ag«l 31, ;..v 

2U. At Calcutta, .Vniie, relict of the late 
Fraser, Esq., aged 42. 

21. At CossiinlMzar, the lady of Capt. S. Blyth/;''^i 
of H.M. 4Dth regt. 

22. At Calcutta, lamisa, wife of the Rev. John 
C.Lowrie, aged 24. 

26. At Calcutta, Mrs. Elizalx>th Aston. 

27. At Ghazeepore, of chfilcra. Major Matthew 
Semple, of II. M. :Uith regt. 

;iD. At Calcutta, Mrs. Roche, lady of ('apt. J. 
Roche, coinn>ander of the ship John Adam, and 
daughter of the late Colonel A. McMurdu, Dum- 
frieshire. 

Dec. H. At Ilooghly, Bcnjainin Grlflillis Sher- 
man, Eh(|., aged 21. 

<». At Calcutta, Capt. Wm. Reynolds, formerly 
of the Royal George, aged .52. 

13. At Calrutta, Mrs. Harriet Stocker, of the; < 
firm of Mesd.*unes Wright and Stocker, aged 41. « ' 

Lately. Mr. G. Byrne, aged C2, long an inhabi- 
tant of Chinsurah. 

— At Nat-McK4, near Moulmeln, James Can- 

non, Esip, formerly purser of theil.C. ship Cj^- 
ncral Kyd, ^ 
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— On hu pnsiage tor the laic of France, on the 
ship Taplefft Capt. A. J. Coombs. 

— At Cawnpore, Mrs. Charlotte Cook. 


JClaliras. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 


Lieut. Trotter tb act ai qtL mAifc ani tetesp. to 
35th N.I., during aosenee of Lieut. FKran on 
furl. X date 16th OcU^LIeut. R. N. Faunce to act 
as adj to 8d N.L during absence of Lieut. Sher- 
riff; date 25th Nov. 

• 1 — — 

"Fort St, George, Dee. 3.-— Of L.C Comet A. D. 
Jones to be lieut., v. Gregory dec. : date of com 
nth Nuv. 183.1. 


Hov. 22. W. A. Forsyth, Esq., to act as assist- 
ant-judge of slllah court of Cauara. on departure 
of Mr. 11. Morris. 

Mr. John Gantz, to be one of trustees of Black 
Town Chattel. 

Dec, 3. W. H. Hart, Esq., to be sheriff of 
Madias for msuing year. 

Charles Teed, Esq., to be a police-magistrate, 
V. Maitland deceased uand J. Y. Fullerton, Esq., 
to act as a police-magistrate. 

6. S. Nicholls, Esq., to be second-judge of Pro- 
vincial Court of Appeal and Circuit for western 
division. 

John Vaughan, Esq., to be second-judge of Pro- 
vincial Court of Appeal and Circuit for centre di- 
slob ; and to act as first-judge during absmee of 
Mr. Oakes. 

10. G.. S. Oreenway, Esq., to be special assistant 
to collector and magistrate of Chingleput. 

24. Lieut. Col. W. Monteith, to act os inspector- 
general of civil estimates during indisposition of 
Major Sim. ■ 


Furloughs to Europe, — Dec. 3. Messrs. J. Pater- 
noster, R. A. Bannerman, and John Walker on 
private aflklrs, with absentee allowance. — Iti. Mr. 
Fred. Hall, for health (to embark for western 
coast).— .24. Rev. E. P. Lewis, chaplain of Masu- 
Upatam. 

Obtained leave of absence. — Dec. 3* Mr T. J. 
W. Thomas, ibr 18 months, to Cape of Good 
Hope and St. Helena, and evcntuafty to N. S. 
Wales, for health. — 17. Mr. Arthur Hall, for six 
weeks, to Neilghcrry Hills, on private affairs — 
24. Lieut. Wm. Lcgatt, inspector of streets and 
roads at Madras, for one year, to Neilgherry Hills, 
for health. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort St. Cflorgc. Nov. 22, 1833. — Dr. Kellett 
permitted to resign app. of residency surgeon at 
: Mysore on 31st Dec., and his services to be placed 
at disposal of Coiii.-iu-chief. 

Nov. 26.— Assist. .Surg. 'Robert .Scott to lie sur- 
geon V. Turnbull retired, and to take rank from 
Ist Nov. 1833, V. Campbell dec. 

Nov. 20. — Lieut. W. Ilrcmncr, 47th N.I., to lie 
sub.-a5sist. coininissary-gciieral, v. Sharp. 

Surg. II. Alkinsoii, permitted to resign ofilce of 
medical storekeeper at presidency on 2d;h Jan. 
and to return to Europe, and to retire from ser- 
vice of Hon* Company ; from date of his embar- 
4li|tion. 

1 : AasisL Surg. J. B. Preston to be surgeon : date 
-of rank 18th Nov. 1833, v. Turnbull retired. 

‘MaJ. Charles Newman, 2d Nat. Vet. Bat., per- 
mitted to retire from Hon. Company’s service, 
from date of his embarkation for Europe. 

Head-Quarters, Nov, 21. — Ens. F. H* Sansom 
removed from 42d to 41sc N.I. 

Nov. 27.— Surg.. David Reid, M.D., removed 
from 21st to 51st regt., and Surg. Robert Scott 
(late prom.) posted to former corps. 

. Lieut. Balfour, 4th bat. arUllery, td act as as- 
sist. adj. gen. of artillery, during absenca of Capt. 
Ptdwhue on furl. 1 date of order 25th Nov. 

Ens. G. A, Marshall to do duty with lOth N.L, 
and Ena. E. R; SlUy with aoch do., till further 
orders. 

Nov. 29. — The following order confirmed:— 
Lieut. Whltty to act aa adj. to 7th N.L, during 
absence of Lieot. Bingham on furL; date ISth 
Nov. 

Dee, 2-and 5.— The following orders confirmed:— 


41tfr N.I, Capt. Henry Sargent tb he major, 
Lieut. Henry Hail to be capt., and Ens. Peter Fair 
to be lleuL, v. Baxter dead of wounds: date of 
com8.'23d Nov. 1833. 

The services of Major ^lenry Sament, Paymaster 
In Mysore, placM at disposal of Com. in chief for 
regimental duty. 

Dec. 6.— Capt. J. R. Brown, 6th L.C., to be aide- 
de-camp to Major-gen.. Sir A. M* Dowell, k.c.b., 
commanding centre division of army. 

The services of Major James Nash, 42d N.I., 
replaced at disposal of Com.-in-chlef. 

Dec. 10.-^Lieut. T. Maughan, 12th BombayN.L, 
to be aidc-de-camn to Brig. Gen. Taylor, com- 
manding northern division of army. 

Superintending Surg. John Norris permitted to 
retire from service of lion. Company from this 
date, and to return t» Europe. 

Dee. 13. — Surg. W. E. E. Coiiwell, if.p., to be 
superintending surgeon, ftom 11th Dec., v. Norris 
retired, and to be posted to northern division of 
army. 

Assist. Surg. W. R. Smythe, a.b., to be surgeon 
from 10th Dec. 1813, v. Norris reUr^. 

D e. 17 .— 0 th N.I. t>apt. Chas. Maxtone to bo 
major, Lieut. Howland Roberts to be cdpt., and 
Ens. U. S. Dobbs to be lieut., v. Clemons dec. } 
date of corns. 8th Decw 1833. 

Dec. 20. — Col. John Doveton, c.b., to succeed 
tb general staff oh first vacancy which shall hapj^ 
after his arrival at Madras, by orders of the Hon, 
Court of Directors. 

Infantry. Lieut. Ccd. W. C. Oliver to be col., 
V. Oownes, dec., and Maj. Henry Smlth| from 1st 
regt., to be lleut.-col., in sue. to Oliver prom. 

Ut N. 1. Capt. J. R. Gixlfrey to be m^or, 
Lieut. J. W. Goldsworthy to be capt.. Mid £i}b, 
Francis Davis to be lieut., in spc. to Smith 
prom. 

Head Quarters, Dec. 6.— Assist. Surg. J. Car- 
dew, to do duly with H. M. 62drcgt. at Ma- 
sulipatain, and J. T. Bell under orders of senior 
xneitical officer at Masulipatain. 

Dec. 7 to 19.— Comet F. B. Seton to <U> duty 
with 7th L. C.— Ens. James Campbell removed 
from 32d to 59th N.L— Capt. Thos. Biddle re- 
moved from 3d to Ist bat. artillery at b'ecunde- 
rabad. 

The following orders confirmed Cornet Car- 
ruthers to act as adj. to 2d L.C. during absence of 
Lieut. Briggs on sick leave ; date 2d Dec. — Lieut. 
Taynton to act as aiitj. to 8th N.L, durttig dbsence 
of Lieut. Pritchard on duty ; date 2iiih OcL— 
Ens. Napleton to act as adj. to 8th N.L, during 
absence of Lieut. Taynton on duty: date 27th 
Oct.— Lieut. Bryce to act as qu.-intet. Mad interp. 
to 19th N.I., during absence of Lieut Sheppard 
on duty : date 5th Dec.— Surg. T. IVllliams to ket 
as garrison surgeon at Trichinopoly till relieved ; 
dale 27th June.— Lieut. Arbuthnot to act as qu.- 
mast. and intern, to 3d L.C., vice Langley pn^., 
and Capt. Langley to act. as adj. till relieved t date 

94th Oct Lieut. Brett, dlst L. I., to Oiet Os fort 

adj. of Bellary, v. Bremnfer transferred tb 'commis- 
sariat department.— Lieut and Qu..maht Row- 
landson to act as adj. to4th‘bat anflteiry,cHiriidtf 
employment of Lieut. BMfour on Other doty; 
date 25th Nov.— Assist Sure. Purvla tO aflbed me- 
dical aid to 42d N. l.« until further orders;, date 
25th June. 

Assist Surg. T. T. Smith to do duty with H. M. 
62d regt. 

Fort St. Georgeg Dee. S4.-^urg. R. DavJdiOB to 
be staff surgeon to troops on coast os TshiMerim# 
V. CampUefl dec. 

Suimumerary Lieut W. C. Oniknr admitted 
on cfrecilve strength of 44 regt 

Lieut H. Briggs, 2d L.C., pennfttod to ttelgu 
app. of adjutancy to that corps* 
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AfiitC* if«D., tobe.me- 

dlcal oAoer of illliih of Chicaople, v. Scott prum. 

Ber., 27*— The appointment of Orig. Gen. H. G. 
A. Tavlor to general stafF' of army confirmed by 
Uoa. tne Court of Directore. 
lf^niry» Lieut. Col. O. L. Wahab to l)o col., 

V. Webber dec., and Major John P. James, M N.T., 
to be lieut.-col. In sue.- to Wahab, prom. 

2d >r.J. Capt. H. Dowker to be mator,. Lieut. 
M. Beauchamp to be capt, and Kns; W. G. Bca- 
gin to be lieut., in sue. to James prom. 

IIM N.L Lieut. Wm. Blood to be capt, and 
Lieut E. G. Cotton to take rank from !lth Peb. 
IU3if, V. Iloworth retired. — Ens. W* A. Halstead 
to be lieut., v. Carr dec. 

Jtead Qunrterx, IJjc. 20 to 2.1. — The following 
oflLoers to duty with ftth N.l. tilt further orders:—. 
Cns. R. Jackson, A. Wyndham, D. 11. II. Beadle, 
and J. Watt. 

Assist. .Surg. .T. Kicks, M.D.,rcmovctl from corps 
of sappers and miners, and posted to 1st bat. ar- 
tillery at Secunderabad. 

Assist. Surgs. J. E. Mayer and D. Traii to join 
and do duty, former with H. M. 45th regt., and 
latter with H.M.39th do. 

Lieut. Carruthers to act as qii.-ma^d. to .1<1 bat. 
artillery, during period Lietit. Hack remains iu 
charge of bat. ; date of order IGth Dec. 

Dec. 27.— ‘The following removals and postings 
of colonels, lieut. cols., and surgeons ordered: — 
Colonels G. Waugh, from .‘L'kl to:j2d N.l. : W. C. 
Oliver to 33d do. ; G. L. Wahab hi 15th do. — 
Lieut. Cols. C. A. Walker from 17th to 21st regt. ; 
J. Briggs, from .32d to 23d do. ; Gregory Jackson, 
from 19th to 15th do. ; J. T. Trewman, from 21st 
to .321 do. ; R. L. Evans. r;.n., from hlthtoJUth 
do. ; J. Ogilvie, from 9th to 33d do. : T. Marrett, 
from 44th to 11th do. : J. Henry, from 2.‘kl to 19th 
do. ; 11. Oewe, from 10th to 3d do. ; H. Smith, to 
17th do.; H. G. Jourdain, to 10th do.; Wm. 
(Baronl Kutzlebcn, to 44tli do. ; J. P. James, to 
9th do.— Surgeons J. 11. Preston, to 15th regt. ; 

W. R« Smyth, a.r., to Kith do. 


Hoturned to duty, from Europe — Lieut. Col, 
John Ogilvie, 9th N. iT.— Lieut. CIol. J. T. Trew- 
man, 2l8t N.L— 'Lieut. Col. J. Henry, 23d N.I.— 
Lieut. W. Gordon, 6th N.l. —Lieut. £. Roberts, 
49th N.l. 


rirRLOUOlI.3. 

To Europe, — Dec. G. Capt. J. R. Sandford, 22d 
N.L, for health. — 13. Capt. Davinicr, 3Uth 
N.l. — Lieut. R. Bullock, 44th N.l., for health. — 
Assist. Surg. .L J. Purvis, for health. — (rapt. H. 
Mitchell, 6th N.l. — 17. Lieut. Col. F. L. Dovetoii, 
.3d L.C., for health (to emhark from Western 
coastj. — ^20. Capt. W. Langford, .'list N. 1.-24. 
Surg. Richard Kellett, m.d. — Capt. C. M. Palmer, 
44th N. I., for health. — Cant. C. Turner, 35th 
N.l., for health (to embark from Cuddalore). 

To Sea.— -Nov. 29. Capt. A. Woodbum, deputy 
judge adv. gen., for 18 months, for health. 

To Madra».—Nov. 22. Lieut. W. E. Locldiart, 
45th N.I., from Tenaaserim, for six months, on 
private affain. 


SHIPPING. 

Arriv*ae, 

Nov. 8. Clorlnde, Superville, from Bordeaux. — 
12. Thalia, Bldcn, from Covelong; and itmnu 
OvmeHta, Gray, from Calcutta. — 23. It. M. S. 
fTotf, Hamley, from Triucomallee. — Dkc. 1.3. 
flUfSTf Orlfilng, from Calcutta. — 15. Annt Budwell, 
jhmn Calcutta. —24. Wellington, Liddell, from 
Lon^n, Madeira, and Cape.— 27< Tiuhe of Buc- 
tleugh, Henning, firom Calcutta 1 Gangee, Ardlle, 
tttna Northern Ports ( and Cnpornlcust May, front 
Colombo.— 28. Polonais, Darbie, from Maneilles i 
and Asia, Stead, from Calcutta. 

. ■ Departnree. 

Nov. 10. Ruby, Hill, and Eanny, Edwards, for 
Marcanum and Calcutta.— 12, Lady At* Nnghten, 
Faith, • for Malabar Coast.— 24. Hull, 'Hughes, for 
Calcutta.— 28. Wolf, Hamipy. fpr Eng- 

biml.— Dnc. 15. Clorinde, S-ipcrville, for PondU 
chcivy, ami rifling, (o? n.o»ton.— 19. Ann, 


Budwell, for Colombo.— 27. H.M.8. llurrier, Vas- 
sall, on a cruize. — 31. DuUe of Buccleugh, Hen- 
ning, for London. 


BIRTHS M.VRlirAGES AND 
DEATHS. 
niUTHS. 

Ort. 16. At Bangtlnrc, the lady of Capt. C. G. 
T. Chauvel. ;i5th N.I., of a son. 

24. At Vizagapatam, the lady of T. J. W. Tho- 
mas, Es(i., civil service, of a daughter. 

— At Neilore. the lady of A. F. Bruce, Esq., 
civil service, of a son, 

25. At (’uddalore, the lady of Lieut. Wiiltns, 
39th N.L, of a daughter. 

26. At Waltair, the lady of Capt. G. J. Richard- 
son, of a son (sincedcad). 

30. At Catmaiiore, Mrs. Drookman, of a son. 

Aiott. 8. At Madras, Mrs. P. De Celes, of a 
daughter. 

10. At Bangalr>rc, the lady of Capt. Robert 
EUls, of H.M. 13lh L. Drags., of a son. 

12. At Kainptee, near Nagnore, the lady of 
Capt. R. W. Sheriir, of a daughter. 

1.3. At Kamptee, the lady of Lieut. T. J. Ryves, 
Madras E'urop. regt., of a daughter. 

15. At Trichinrmoly, the lady of Capt. and Pay- 
master Barlow, II. M. 54th foot, of a daughter. 

Ifl. At Waltair, the lady of Capt. W. Gray, 
21st regt., of a son. 

24. At Wallajahbad, the lady of G. A. l-lerklots. 
Esq., M.D., surgeon, 2il N. V. Bat., of a son. 

27. At Cannanore, the lady of Major Ross, of 
the corps of engineers, of a son. 

28. At Masulipatain, the lady of Major McFar- 
lane, 16th N.I., of a daughter.' 

30. At Trlchonnpoly, the lady of Lieut. R. 
Parr, H.M. 54th Regt., of a son. 

DiUi. 2. At Coonnor, on the Neilglierry hills, the 
laily of Lieut. Alex. Shirrefs, 21st N.L, of a son. 

6. At Vellore, the lady of Lieut. Col. O. M. 
Stcuart, Commanding Vellore, of a daughter. 

7 . At Kamptee near Nagpore, the lady of Capt. 
F. W. Hands, 38th N.I., or a son. 

— At Jaulnah, the lady of Lieut. George Elliot, 
5th L.C., of a son. 

10. At Madras, the lady of A. J. Cherry, Esq.# 
Civil Service, of a son. 

— At Madras, the wife of Mr. R. P. Dalgaims# 

of a daughter. • 

^1.3. At llangalore, the lady of Lieut. Hill, i)th 
N.L, of a ilaughter. 

16. At Madras, the lady of A. Maclean, Esq.#- of 
a son, still-bom. 

19. At Miisulipatam, the lady of Capt. George 
Burn, 14th Regt., of a son. 

2.3. At Madras, the lady of Capt. J. Wynch* 
Horse Artillery, of a son. 

2<). At Palavcrain, the lady of Lieut. E. Wi 
Snow, of a daughter. 

Lately. At Madras, Mrs. G. D. Shaw, of a son# 


MAIIRIAGRS. 

Oct. 10. At Secunderabad, Capt. Alfred A. Arm- * 
strong, H.M. 4.'ilh regt., second son of the late 
Lieut.-Geii. Richard Armstrong, of H.M. service^ 
to Sarah, relict of the late Lieut.-Col. H. W. Sale#' 
of the Madr.-is Army. 

28. At Madras, James Chalmers, Esq., AssteCiUt 
Surgeon on this Esublishinent, to Mary, seoonia 
daughter of the late James Bruce Lalng, 

Bengal Civil Service. 

— At Tellichcrry, Lieut. C. A. MOore, Sub- 
As-ilst. Com. Gen., to Charlotte, eldest daughter of 
W> O. Shakespeare, Esq., Sebiar Judge of the 
Provincial Court of Appeal and Circuit in the 
Western Division. 

— At Madrgs, J. P. Cropley, Esq*# to Sophia, 
relict of the late Lieut Thomas M. bimkins, H.M. 
46th regt. 

Sov. 11. At Madras, the Rev. J. T. Jones, to 
Anne, eldest daughter of G. P. Tyler# Eeq., of 
the Madras Civil Service. 

3a At Madras, Francis Copleston, Eed* MadVas 
Civil Service, to jCliarlotte, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. W. Chester, Chaplain. 

27. At Vepery, .S. P. Arathoon, Esq., to Mary 
J.Anc, eldest daughter of the late Capt. Richard 
Daly, of H.M. 5^1 fbot. 

Dee. 27. At Cannanore, Lieut. J. C. Fortescue, 

1st Mv N. I. Fort Adjutant# to Maria, second 



AS JX^Uier. 

daughter of Mark Sheridan, Esq. H.M. ISth 
Ligiit Infantry. 


J>RAT1IS. 

f). At Vtz.'igapatani, after a fen days* iRness, 
Mrs. I.ponard, wife of H. Leonard, Esq., aged 20. 

Noe. ]. At Moulmync, Archibald CTampbell, 
Esq.. M.I)., Staff Surgeon to the Troops on the 
'i'eiiassiTiin Coast, aged 47. The cause of his 
dcatli was apoplexy, and the bursting of a blood 
vessel ill the brain. 

2. At Bangalore, after a few days* illness. Amelia, 
wife of Capt. Charles L. Bolleau, of H.M. Rifle 
Jhrigadc, and only cliild of the Right Hon. Lieut. 
Gen. Sir Frederick Adam, Governor of Madras. 

. 3. At Arcot, Mrs. Thos. Potter, aged 2.'*. 

. — At Madras, Mary, relict of the Kite Mr. Wm. 
Mellecan, aged 41. 

fi. On ^lard the EHza^ on her passage to Caf- 
cutta, Mary, wife of John Orr, Esq., Madras 
'Civil Service, ageil 27. 

». At Pondicherry, Victorinc, wife of Mr. E. 
Bikicrbcck. 

. 10., At Cannaiiore, of jungle fever, Brev. Capt. 
M. MaePherson, of II.M. 40th regt. 

11. At Nagpore, Lieut. A. W. Gregory, of the 
•.Id regt. L.C., eldest son <if the late A. W. Gregory, 
Esq., of Vennula, near Swan.%a. 

10. At Madras, Maria Julia Rebeiro, aunt to 
Mr. J. Joseph Lonpah, aged !)(). 

2:1. At Kimcily, of wounds received In an affair 
with the insurgents in that dfstrict. Major John 
Baxter, 41-st regt., a gallant and active officer, 
who has thus hoiiurubly closed a zealous and unin- 
terrupted service of ."2 years. 

— At Madras, II. A. Maitland, Esq., one of the 
police magistrates. 

2y. .-Vt Secunderabad, Anne, wife of Qii. Mast. 
Thomas .Shonlbraid, H.M. 45th regt., aged 47. 

^9. At (Miittoor. ThomasGahagan. Esq., Ac^itlg 
1st Judge of the Proviuci.al Court of Appeal and 
Circuit for the Centre Division, aged 4:1. 

■ J}e(\ 5. At Madras, L. 11. Mtiriiiig, Es<i., one of 
the police magistrates. 

• 6, At Arcot. Mrs. ('ot ilia (Krlreck, *aged 20. 

7. At Madras, Dorothea, wife of Mr. J. B. 
■Pharoah, llbrari.'in, ageii^ti. 

i). In Camp at Banawar, Major James Clemons, 
commanding the 9th regt. N.l. 

-x At Poonainallec, Ideiit. H. C. .^inithwaite, 
of H.M.'s 4iUh regt., at an early age. 

0. At Royaponrani, Mary, aged <i5, relict of the 
late Capt. P. .Seduna, H.M. 1st Ceylon llegt. 

11. At Ma-siilipatuni, l*a*al Illin, Es({. 

14. At Madras, Mr. .Tohn Waller, aged 215, 

10. At Ciidclalore, Mis. W. Cliapiii.tn. 

'• lAitali/. At Vi/.ag.'ip:itain, ago»l Ideut. Ed- 
mund Peel, soil tif Thomas Peel, Esq., of l»eii- 


GOVERNMENT ORDER. 


-Bombay. XKitV, 

the l^h ultimo,' all ftniitg the 

above situations will adopt the necessai^ 
measures for the early execution of their 
bonds, and their transmission to tlie miHu 
tary accountant. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Territorial Department— Revenue. 

AToe. ].*). Mr. H. A. Harrison to be acting suIn 
collector of Bagulcottah, Dharwar zlllah. 

27. Mr. K. H. Townsend to be sub-collector of 
Hooblcr, in South Mahratta country. - 

Mr. W. J. Hunter to be first assistant to collector 
of Rutnagarec. 

Mr. R. C. Money to be first assistant to principal 
collector at Dharwar. 

Mr. J. Barnett to lie ditto to ditto of Poonah. 

- Mr. P. Scott to be second assistant to collector 
of Taiinah. 

Mr. W. Escombe to be third assistant to princi- 
pal collector of l^oonah. 

Mr. J. Gordon to be second assistant to collector 
of Kaira. 

Mr. G. Bl.anc, to lie fourth assistant to principal 
collector at Dharwar. 

Mr. H. Liddell to be third assistant to ditto of 
Surat. 

Dec. 4. Mr. W. C. Andrews to bo acting first sub- 
collector of Sholapore. 

Mr. I I. W. Ueov(.« to be acting first assistant to 
collector of Alimcdnuggiir fur detached station of 
Massick. 

Mr. J. M. Davies to lie third assistant and acting 
second assistant to collcctcar of Ahmedabad. 

Jtfdielal Department. 

DecrX Mr. P.W. Lc Gey t to be register to courts 
ofSiuhler I )cwAnnee and Stulder Foujdarec A'daw- 
lut; and Mr. It. D. Luard to be assistant juilga 
and session judge of Pofuiah, from fitli Dec. 


Nop, 27* John L. Phillips, Ksq., to succeed Mr. 
Mill as assessor to Court of Petty Sessions. 

ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT- 
MENTS. 

Oet. 23. Tho Rev. E. Mainwaring to perform 
cleric.Tl dut ics of Colaba and of harbour until fur- 
ther ordeis. 

Nop. J5. The Rev. W. K. Fletcher, M.A., to lie 
ch.aplain of Christ’s Church, Byculla, and of Tan- 
nali. 

Det\ 11. The Rev. R. Y. Keays, A.iir., rcmovetl 
from AhmtMl.ibad, and appointed chaplain of 
Dupuolee and Severndroog. 


SECIJHITHES FROM OFFICERS. 

JBomhwj Castle, Oct. 31, 1833. — The 
Right Hoii. tijc Governor in Council 
haying recently had under consideration 
the amount of security required from 
officers in the pay and comniis.sariat de- 
partments, and from the clothing agent, 
is pleased to establish the following re- 
vised scale : 


Paymaster at the Presidency. .... . Rs. 20,090 

Divisional Paymaster 10,000 

Deputy Paymaster 0,000 

Deputy CommissaW General oa nnn 

First Assist. Commissary General f '* 

Second Assist. Commissary General • • 10,000 
Third Assist. Commissary General .... 6,000 
. ^Vgent for Clothing the Army 90,000 


Officers officiating in any of these situa- 
tions to be bound in one-half the forego- 
ing amounts. 

-v With reference to the G,0. by Gov, of 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Bomhap Cafttle, Or,'f. 31, 1^3,3. — VJth N.l. Lieut. 
W. J. B. Knipc to be adj., v. Lcaviss resigned ; 
date 23d Get. IKL'i. 

Ens. C. D. Mylnc, 20th N.I., to act as qu.- mast, 
and interp. to that regt. during absence of Eiu. 
Holmes on sick certificate. 

Assist. Surg, J. Don, m.d., to act as deputy me- 
dical storekeeper and staff-surgeon at Poona, du- 
ring absence of Surg. Carstairs on leave to Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Nov. 1. — The recent appointment of Lieut. S. 
Powell, H.M. 40th regt., to serve Jn Persia, can- 
celled, founded on opinion of Right Hon. the Go- 
vernor General In Council, that it is objaetlonalrie 
to appoint an officer of H.M. service to sudi a 
situation. 

Ent. H. C. Rawlinson, 1st Gr. N.L, placed under 
orders of CoL Pasmore, for employmdtt in Punia. 

Lieut. W. Purvis, 0th N.I., to act as adJ. to that 
regt. during absence of Lieut. Skinner on sick car- 
tificate ; and Lieut. J. Buxxowes, 14th N.l.t to 
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Mufntorp. to 90th regt. during abMnceof 
l<u!ut« HcnneiMy* . 

'Mid* W. WllkliiB. 1st L. C., permitted to retire 
mm Hon. Company's servicei on pay of his rank, 
from l^Nov. 1833. 

Lieut. H. Stockley to be Interp. in 
Mahratta language { date 18th Oct. 1838. 

9&th N,I. Lieut. A. Woodburn to be adj. to that 
^ Stephenson prom. ; date 6 th Oct. 

Ens. P. Janverin. H.M. 20th rcgt., to be Persian 
Interp. to Commander-in-chief, v. Williams re- 
signid, pending a reference to Com.-in-ehief in 
India. 

Assist. Surg. Taylor, 3d N.I., to aifbrd medical 
aid to staff and details, and to officiate as deputy 
medical 8 torekce}ier at Belgaum during absence of 
Surg. Kennedy on leave. 

Nov. 4. — Ens. P. C. Amlel, 1st Gr. N.I., to act 
as adj., during absence of Lieut. Baker on sick cer- 
tiflcate. 

Nov. 6 . — 4ith N.I*^ Ens. G. H. Robert to be qu. 
mast, and interp. in Hindoostanee language, v» 
Lieut. Bagsbawe proceeded to Europe; date of 
app. 22d Sept. Itl33. 

Capt. W. Williams, H.M. 40th rcgt., to act as 
interp. to tliat regt. until further orders. 

Lieut, and Brev. Capt. T. Miller, H.M. 40th 
r^t., to be an extra aide-de-camp on personal staff 
of his Exc. the Commander-in-chief, from 1 st 
Nov., until pleasure of Commander-in-chief is 
known. 

-Nov. 7— lj»f L.C. Cajit. B. Sand with to be major, 
Lieut. II. Fawcett to be capt., and Comet A. 

1 weedale to lie lieut., in sue. to Wilkins retired ; 
date of rank 2d Nov. 1«:13. 


mander J. M'Dowall* invidid lift, Indian Navy^ 
fur six months, on privat* affairs. 

To Madras.— >Nov. 2 . lileut. W. R. Annesley. 
fith N.I., for six months, on private aff^rs. Dec. 
11. Lieut. 11. A. Ormsby, Indian navy, for eight 
months, on private affairs. 

CanetsHed . — The furl, to Europe recently granted 
to Lieut. R. Crosier, 26th N.I. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrival. 

Not. 10. Rapid, Bush, from Liverpool.— 11. 
Charitttte, Melville, from China. — 13. 11. C. brig of 
war Coote, Rose, from Penang. — 15. Undaunted, 
Miller, from Newcastle and Cape. — 16. Marquieof 
Ilaetinge, Clarkson, from London. — 17. Princeee 
Charlotte. M'Kean, from Liverpool. — 10. Gotconda» 
Bell, from China. — 21. Ladif Raj^g, Pollock, from 
London : Charlcg Forheg, Willis, from ('hina ; and 
Affuia, Palais, from Rio de Janeiro. — 22. Ahgarrie, 
Rogers, from Bengal, dec.— 24. Hero of Mtthnvn, 
Richmond, from London and Cape. — 28. H.M.S. 
Melville, from Colombo. — 29. H.M.S. Colombo, 
from Colombo; and Elizabeth, Blcnklnsop, for 
f Calcutta. — 36. Il.C.'.S. Clive, from Singapore.— 

Deo. 1. Ann, Baldwin, from Mauritius. — \2. James 
Grant, Hough, from Liverpool.— 13. John Ran- 
nermnn. Watt, from China and Singapore. — 24. 
Stirlinfr C ixtle, Fraser, from Greenock. — 26. Mar> 
fiaret, lloner, from Liverpool. — 31. Lodp Gordon, 
Harmer. from I.iverp(N)l. — Jan. 9, 1834, Senertt, 
Dixon, from London. — 10. Robert (juayle, Bleas- 
diile, from Shields and London. — 13. Fergug, 
Mason, from Liverpool. — 14. Ittuly Nugent, Per- 
cival, from London and Mauritius.— 2U. ^nnan- 
dale, Ferguson, from Liverpool. 


Nov. 8 . — Assist. Surg. James Murray to act as 
civil surgeon at Uutnagherry, in conse<|ucncc of 
Assist. Surg. Frith having been obliged to proceed 
to Bomliay on sick certidcate ; and Assist. Surg. 
Morehead, m.d., to act at convalescent station on 
Mahabuleshwur II ills, during Assist. Surg. Mur- 
];ay’s absence. 

, Nov. 19.— Surg. V. Kcmlmll (having reported his 
arrival from Calcutta) to resume his duties as third 
memlMir of Medical Board. — Surg. F. C. Trash to 
resume his <lutics as superintending surgeon, Poo- 
na division. — Surg. J. <3rton to resume his duties 
as garrison surgeon at Surat. 

Mr. D. Thatcher admitted to service as an a.sslst. 
surgeon. 

Nov. 21 . — Assist. .Surg. B, White, 17th N.I., to 
be? vaccinator of Deccan, v. Assist. Surg. J. Don, 

M.D. 

Nov. 23 — 3(1 N.I. Ens. 1 1. Rudd to be interp. in 
Mahratta language ; date 26th Uct. 18:13. 

9f/i N.I. Lieut. O. Poole to be capt., and Ens. 
W. J. Morris to be lieut., in sue. to Dowell dec. ; 
date 29th June lfl33. 

Ens. E. Wood to rank from 6 th Oct. 1833, and 
to be posted- to 9th N.I., v. Morris prom. 

Nov. 27. — Cant. T. D. Morris (having 'returned 
from C^ape of GcxmI 11(hm*) to resume charge of his 
duties as paymaster of Poona division of army, 
and Lieut. Stark to rejoin commissariat depart- 
ment at Sholapoor. 

Dse. 9. — 4tA N. I. Ens. C. I.ucas to be Lieut, v. 
Chalmers prom. ; date of rank Kith Feb. 1833. 

Capt. J. T. Osborne to act as payinaster S. D. of 
army, from date of Capt. Mcriton’s departure. 

Returned to duty,/rom Ewope. — Oct. 18. Lieut. 
A, Woodburn. 25th N.I. —24. Lieut. CoL H. 
Campliell, IBth N.I. — Capt. M. Stack, 3d L.C.— 
Lieut. H. S. Watkin, 15th N.I. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Etirope.— Oct. 30. Assist. Surg. A. M. Lyon, 
for health. — Nov. 2. Lieut. J. Daises, 11th N.I., 
for health.— 22. Mid. M. Soppitt, 26th N.I., for 
health. -28. Capt. H. Spencer, 26th N.I.— Lieut. 
J. T. Leslie, hone brigade. 

To SCa.— Nov. 30. Assut. Surg. R. Frith, M.D., 
for two yean, fmr health. 

To Neilgherry Hills. —Nov. 9 . Lieut. E. M. 
Cartwright. 23d N.I., for twelve mouths, for 
health. 

To iiafiobuleshwur Hilts, — Nchr. 13. Com- 


Dejiartures, 

OoT. 23. Wavcrly, Kinsman, for Ceylon.— Nov. 
3. liuJftAi, Passenicnt, for Bordeaux.— -4. H.C. 
brig of war Nautilus, Lowe, for Red Sea (since 
lost).— 6 . Mora, King, for Glasgow.— 7 . Oivendig/t 
Jientinek, Roe, for Sucss. — 26. Grace, Davis, for 
London j Marl of KUion, Theaker, for Bengal t 
and H.C. ships of war Amherst, Sawyer, Ru^-. 
rates, Denton, and Royal Tiger, Hodges, all for 
Persian Gulf. — ^24. Jioyne, Brown, for London ; 
and Gilmore, Lindsay, for Liverptx)!.— 29. Rapid, 
Bush, for Liverpool. — 36. Asia, Tonge, for Ben- 
gal. — D kc. 1. Contain, Miller, for Liverpool. — 3. 
Mulgravc, Coulsoii, for Bengal.— 11. H. C. sltmp 
of war, Coote, Rose, for Red Sea. — 12. Ceres, 
Kliugstedt, for Cowes and Stockholm ; and ParAr- 
field, M*Aulay, for Liverpool. — 13. Eliza, Follins, 
for Calcutta — Jan. 4, IIL'M, Undaunteti, Miller. 
Marquis of Hastings, Clarkson, and Sir Edward 
Paget, Tucker, all for l.ondon. — G. l*rincess 
Charlotte, McKean, for I.ivcrpool. — 8 . Hero of 
Mulown, Richmond, for Cape and London. — 29. 
L,ady Gordon, Harmer, for Liverpool. — 21. Stirling 
Castle, Fraser, for Greenock; Margaret, Roper, 
Ibr Liverpool; and Laxly Raffles, Pollock, for 
London.— 30. Amity, for Liverpool. 


FASSENUKRS. 

Per Nautilus (H.C. brig of war), for Red Sea: 
Wm. Bourchler, Esq. ; John Mill, Esq. ; Lieut. 
Smith, H.M. 40th regt. ; Lieut. Lynch, Indian 
Navy. 

Per Cavendish Bentinck, for Sue* : Major Wil- 
kins, light cavalry ; Capt. Houston; Lieut. Warry, 
Indian Navy, 

Per Amherst (H.C. sloop of war), for Persian 
Gulf: Col. Pasmore; Lieut. Todd ; Lieut. Far- 
rant ; Assist. Surg. .S. M. Griffith ; Ens. Rawlin- 
son: Mr. F. Tod, purser, LN.; ten serjeants, one 
woman, and six children. 

Per Euphrates (H.C. brig of war), for Fenian 
Gulf: Capt.'Shiei; Lieut. LAughton ; Mr. J. Mo- 
rin; four serjeants, one woman and child. 

Per Royal Tiger (El.C. schooner), for Persian 
Gulf: Lieut. Powell, H.M. 40th re^. ; one fer-» 
jeant, and his wife. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

0eL2]. At Ellichnoor, the lady of J. Stokes, 
Ssq., of a s(m, still-born. „ 



6# 




mjii. 


SB. At Bel^fim, J^pt^ A.;MMk- 

lltorth^ Qjaec^i’s (loy«^BrC<l»«4{ntW' _ 

j CTAt AurungafBWt W« liny of Cafft. J. 9._ 
.^ypung^ Of H.H. the Nlnin'i cavalry, of a daugh- 

.^joL At Maai«oii.tlielady of AlBlat.Sfirg. Monte- 
ftoi^ of g'ioo* 

^11. At Oirgaum. Mrs. J. A. HIggi. of adaugh- 

14. At Bombay, tlie lady of Capt. A. W. Prta- 
de. of a ion. still4)orB. 

16. At Poona, the of CapL Stirling. 17th 

Wy pf Capt W. tt. Water?. 


AnlvotM of Shipt mt flMtofi. 



fleM. 14th N.I.. of a 

^ At Bombay. 




Iter. 

John Hapip^. of a 


.t Golabah. tha Wy c 
I « ■ ogughter^ 


[y of Capt. Maclera. 


acARHiAGta. 



fl8> At Belgaum. Henry Allan Harricon. Eaq.^ 
of the Bombay civil eervice. to Charlotte, daugn* 
ter of the Rev. Charlee Babington. inctor of Peter- 
atow. Herefordahire. 

— At Bombay, C. R. Hogg. E«q.. of the Buro- 
pean iegt.. eldest son of Col. Hogg. Bombay ea* 
lAbltahmant. to Helen, third dau^ter of the late 
Lieut. Col. Cotgrave, Madras engineers.-^and at 
the same time, Edwin-Charles Cot^ave, Esc].,20th 
I., second son of the late Lieut. Col. <>ot- 



Lve, Madras engmeers, to Anna Maria, third 
;hter of the Cite Clurloa Hooke, Esq., of 
iton. • 

Maaasron, Lieut. Frederick Bristol. 
'anrJIckshire regL, to Miss Caro^ 


iriL eth RoW 

ne PoUMifen. 

'^groa.d. At. Bombay, Alfred Thomas, Esq., 8th 
MgL N.I. , to Angela, second daughter of the Rev. 
EdiKll. ofMai^lebone. Middlesex. 


of Judicature, to Anha Mjaria, eldest daughter of 
(he late Colond O. B. Bellasb, of the Bombay 
artillery. 


Arabian 0uljr. 


Aug. 90. At Mocha, Capt. James PouRer Rui* 
rows, late navigator to the Turkish admiral. 


Belr of France* 

aiARRIAOR. 

'Lnteljf. At Port Louis, the Rev. Langrishe 
Bushc, fonnerly of New Ross, to Miss Fyersk 
daughter of Colonel Fyers, royal engineers. 


SKATHS. 


4Bapr of 4K001I ibopr. 

HIRTHS. 

Jan, 23. At Wynberg, the lady of Capt. Edward 
Willoughby, Bombay army, of a daughter. 

27. At Cape Town, the lady of Daniel J. Cloete^ 
Eaq.. of a daughter. 


ted. 99. At Belgaum, Ena. John S. Cahill, of 
fba3dregt. N.l. 

' Oef. 17. On board the Sunulanny, olTSaugor, Q. 

W. Blachley, Esq., aged 34. 

81. At Bhoq), Ens. Edwin Hall, of the 15th regt. 

Edpard Colley Tudor, Esq., 

tnarchant, aged 33. 

Jfoe. 10. At Bombay, Edw^ John Straoey, 

Em., of the civil service. 

— At Kavell, Mr. John Jervis, in the 66th year 
of his age. 

14. At Bombay, J. H. Farquhaxson, Esq., of the 

^ fpvcr iTmmm ^ ©t obsl. doctof, to Louisa Elisi'beBi. only 

lE D4nlel Stewart. Esq., late commander nangaii ^ 


MAftRlAGgS. 

Jan. 7, At Cape Town, the Rev. E. Cook to 
Miss Mary Frances Thornhill. 

15. At Cape Town, Christian Fleck, Esq., med., 
ibeto. 


r. Gilmore, of the 


theshlp.G^cof^, aged 42. 

.xSiSf* At Bombay, Mrs. Mary Sankis, ^^50. 


At Cape Town, Lieut. I ^ 

Bgimal army, to ElisabaUi Gosina, elcleat daughter 
of the 1^ CapL John M'^ehaie Qitoera^, of 


jWatetoi. 

marriage. 

\ R.'Dlggles, Esq., toEllga, 

_^j^ter of the Hon. bttnuel Garlbw, 
coundllor at Malacca. 


DEATHS. 

Ltse. 17. At Beaufort, Mr. Thomas Heyward, od 
Cape Town. 

Jan. a Mr. Muntingh, for many -years a mer« 
chant in Cape Town. He destroyed himself with 
a pistol. 





S^P^LEMENT TO REGISTPSlli 


^<Eff!irtttta. 

CIVIL Ai’POINTMBNf S, &c. 

J^idiektl njtd iiwenue TifspartmenU 
IB. Mr. J. A. O. Pdirnah;lfiion« ajUMt/int un- 
der coininisslnner of revenud And circuit of 12th 
or Moiighyr division. 

Dm. 2. Mr. H. C. MetOftlfe, assistant under ditto 
ditto of 9th or Goruckporc division. 

Mr. J. Brewster, ditto dittd. 

General Department, 

. Noe. 23. Sir Charles D*Oyly, Bart;, senior rnem- 
ber 6f . Board of Customs, Salt and Opium, and of 
Marine Board. 

Mr.. A. Trotter, opium and saltpetre agent, and 
tfU|)erintendent of salt chokies in Beliar. 

Mr. A. F. Donclly. second assistant to collector 
df Calcutta sea and Inland customs and town 
duties. 

Mr. J. J. l^arvey, collector of customs at Chitta- 
gong. 

Furloughe. — Dec. 2. Mr. E. C. Ravenshaw, to 
Europe. — 5. Mr. W, B. Martin, to Eurbpe (to 
proceed fnpn Bombay). 


marriages ANt) DEATHS;; 

, majiriAgbs. 

Xotf. 18. At plnapore, Lieut, and Adi. Charlea 
Pflor, 64th idgt. N. I., to Charlotte Dehha^, 
youngest daughter of l.icut.-Col. C!, W- tlahnlltoi*. 

Dec. B. At Calcutta, Mr. G. A. f>erroux, to 
Caroline, second daughter of L. F. Pereira, Em. 
of the General Post Uilice. 


DEATHS. 

iVbe. 18. At Ailyghiir, Mrs. Burton, vHfb of 
Charles E,. Burton, Esq*' regt. N. I. 

26. At Furreedpodre, in child-bed, Josephine, 
Wife of M. W. CAnuthers, Esq. of the dvil 
service, aged 23. ^ 

» At Jessoro, P. Beavaii. Esq., aged 37. 

Dec. 1. At Calcutta, John Olbtoii, Esq., aged 23. 

— At Sulkea, Mr. MV. Bastard, ship-bnilder, 

aged .‘in. 

— At'CAlcUtta, Mr. Thohias Blaquiere, son of 
W. C. Blaquiere, Esq., aged 33. 

2. Mr. John Spence Edmonds, only son of the 
late Mr. J. P. Edmonds, late of the Uurkaru 
Establishment, aged 23. 

6. At CalcutU, Mr. Lewis Latour. aged 34. 

8. At Calcutta, Mr. L. Catanio, aged 43. . 


MILITARY APPOlINTMENTS, 
promotions, &c. 

Fort mmarn, Nov.iS, 1R33.— Col. J, R. LumUf 
to Ite adj. gen. of arhiy, v. Beabam ; Lieut. Col* 
MV. S. Beatson to lie commissary gen., retaining hit 
present official rank, v. Lumlcy ; and Lieut. Col. 
Wm. Dunlop to be qu. mast, gen, of at my, v. 
Stevenson. 

The following promotions made In army edmv 
missariat department Capt. MV. Burlton, assist, 
com. gen. Ist class, to be deputy com. general, v, 
Dunlop: Capt. J. D. Parsbns, assist, com. gen. 2d 
class, to be an assist, com. gen. 1st class, ▼. Burl- 
ton; Capt. W. Gregory, deputy assist, com. gen. 
1st class, to be an assist, com. gen. 2d class, v. PAr- 
sons; Capt. F. S. Hawkins, deputy assist, com. 
gpu. 2d class, to be a duimty assist, com. gen. 1st 
dass, V. Gregory ; and Licut. Freil. B. R. Oldfield, 
sub-assist, com. gen., to be a deputy assist, cum. 
gen. 2d class, v. Hawkins. 

37th N.L Licut. G. E. Westmacotttobecapt. of 
a company, and Kns. Chas. C'arlyon to be Lieut., 
from 14th Nov. 1833, in sue. to U. B. bmithdec. 

Head-Quartere, Nov. 28, 1A33.— The following 
officers having been pronounced by examiners of 
college of Fort William fully qualified for ap- 
pointraetil of interpreter, accordingly exempted 
from future examination in native languages:— 
I.ieut. J. C. HAmiyngton, 62d N-L : Lieut. W. T. 
Briggs, 74th do. 

Dec. 2.-^AHi!tterp. lAent. H. Sturrock to be a^‘ 
to 6th baU, In room of Lieut, the Hon. H. B 
Dalaell, permanently app. to ordnance commis' 
iarlat department, 

Dee. 3.— 37eh N.L Lieut. Lovoday to be in- 
tern. and qu. mast., v. Westmacott app. to a 
pofitilcal situation. 

38<h Regt. Capt. 
niEjolr, Semple dec. TLle 
ImcBpU, V. Hraper piom.: 
be Lieut., V. Campbell t dal 

Dec. A.^7th N.L Lieut. J. O. B. Faton to be 
ad).* V. Rsbaa permitted to resign at hit oWn 
leqoest. 


Edw. Hof^ Co be 
Wt. AleK. Campbell to 
and Eps. H. nates to 
te 28th Nov. 1833. 


jetabras. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, Sc. ? 

det. 22. Thos.- Onslciw, Esq. to be an asshfamit 
to principal collector and magistrate of Beltary. 

23. G. A. Harris, Esq., to be second assistant to 
collector and magistrate of VIzagapatam. 

Oet. 18. Baron D*AlbediJhll, to be trustee of 
C?hurch at Cochin. 

22. The Rev. W. Chester to offleiate-at ebn^ 
Uun at Poonamallee. 

Nov. 12. Walter Elliot, Esq., to 
Europe.— 19. H. Morris, Esq. to Cape of Good 
Hope, for one year.— T. Jarrett, Esq., to Euro|>e, 
at end of year, and to resign service of Him. Comp, 
on 31st Dec. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

~ Fort St. Gear get Oct. 15, 1B33.— L. C. Lieut. 
M. S. Ottley to act as qu. mast, and interp. v. 
Knox: 

Jvjhntry. Major W. Pickering, from 50th N. I., 
to be lieut.-col. v. Coombs dec.: dite of com. 
Kith Oct. 1833. 

5i)th N. I. Capt. Henry Walter to be rngjor, 
Lieut. G. G. Mackenzie to be capt., and Ens. A. 
K. Cockburn te be lieut. in sue. to PfekOring 
prom. : date of coins. lOth Oct. 1833. 

IH L. C. Capt. GciWge Paris to be tnajbr, Lieut. 
T. A. A. Munsey to be topt., and Comet It. H. 
C. Moubray to be lieut., v. Shawe dec. : date of 
(Corns. Dth Oct. 1833. 

Lieut.-Col. E. Cbdbgiih believed ftom tbito 
mand of Com of Pioneers, on prdtnotlon. 

Oct. 18.— Col. G. Waugh, 33d N. I., to cofth 
taand cantonhient of Palaveram, v. Cobmbs dbd 
Capt. fa. T. Cotton, of EngifUben, tt> bi dt II illfc 
gineer in Southern Division. - 

Licut. S. Best to resume apimfoiment m aind- 
ant to civil engineer in Soutnem DivfuOiX^pM H 
relieved by Capfc Cotton. 


ruRLOUGHS. Ocf. 22.— 8d Lieut. J. C. Shaw, of eMfame^to 

To Eiirops-Nov. 28. Cant. C. H. Cobbe, 60th 

N.I— AssStTsurg. John IW8Jth.i- SfiflSSf ^ ^ ^ 


to MMH CWK 

LiauL E. Ludhiw, tttUteryi £|pteltlu ictVioe ftom I8th Nov. iTO 
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mm 


garrlsan •u#*' 
to be acting a4J.i 


geOn of Brilary >''v. ' 

. Iri L.C. Lieut. 3. 

Sir. Munsey prom. 

^Hh T. A. J. J. Longworth to be 

ijuet., and Bns. H. P. Hill to be lieut.« v. Milsom 
pK ; date of corns. 26tK Oct. 1833. 

V jfov, l,—9th y,I, Lieut. J.J. Losh to be 'adj., v. 
Longworth prom. 

Ens. John Tupper permitted to resign Hon. 
Cennpany's service, and to return to Europe. 

A'be. 12.--3(l L.C. Lieut. G. B. Arbuthnot to be 
qu. mast, and interp.. v. Langley prom. 

Xifie. 15. — Cant. R. N. Campbril. 4th N.f.. to be 
staff officer and iiaymoster on Neilgherry Hills. 

Lieut. Col. Leonard Cooper* 22d N.I., pcr« 
mitted to return to Rucope, and to retire frmii 
Hon; Company'^ service. 

Nov. 19. — Lieut. J. H. Bell* of engineers, to be 
assistant to superintending engineer in centre 
dl|r|sioii. 

FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe.— Oct. 22. Capt. J. Ross. 15th N.T.. 
for hcaltb.— Lieut. J. UamilUm. Europ. Regt.. 



C. Oixtfrey. hacse anilinii^j 
H. Iloyte. for hffidth (to iSmB 
Coast). W ^ 

MAURIAQ^: AND DEATHS. . 

aiARRIAOS. i:- 

Oct. 14. At Madras. W. R. Whorier. ^ EsqM to 
Miss Biarianne Franck, 

ss— .. /V-' 

DCA^S. 

Oet. 19. At Madras. Simon Macartoom* Esq. 

22. At Pursewaukum. Fanny, w^epf Mr. Wm. 
Stuart, aged 37* 

Nov. A. At Masulipatam. Mr. James Gardynie*. 
chief officer of the bark Phmnixi of Calcutta. 

6. At Madras. Mr. W. Gorman. 

Dec. 20. At Cuddalorc. Veterinary Surg. G. A, 
Peglcsr. of the horse artillery. 

Tjotek/. At sea. Mary, wffe of James Thomas, 
Esq., Madras civil service. 


I^ostsrript. 


Just as the Journal was going to press, 
■We received Calcutta and Madras papers, 
ihe former to the 16th, the latter to the 
December. Wc have inserted the 
addi^ohal intelligence* Uicy being in a 
supplement. 

A very large portion of the Calcutta 
papers is occupied with matter concerning 
steam^navigation, and tlie separate pro- 
jects of the Bengal and Bombay Com- 
mittees. 

Very late intelligence has been received 
from - Bombay. The Hugh Liwlsag, 
steamer, sailed from Bombay, as originally 
intended* with passengers and about 2,060 


letters, on the 1st February, and reached 
Suez on the 4th March. Some of the 
passengers landed at Cosseir, others went 
on to Suez. The letters w'cre forwarded 
to Alexandria. By this channel, we learn, 
news has reached Eondon of the failure 
of the Arm of Cruttenden, Msckillop and 
Co. of Calcutta. 

The Singajwre Chronicle of Decemlier 
5th contains advices brought by natives' 
from Sumatra, whence it appears that a 
Dutch force of 120 Europeans, and under 
n major, with a large body of native troops, 
had been defeated with great slaughter, by 
the people of the country in the interior. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

ELECTION OF DIRECTORS. 


Esq., were chosen Chairman and Deputy- 
chairman for the year ensuing. 


A ballot was taken at the East India 
House on tlie 9th April, for the election 
of six directors, in the room of William 
Wigram, John Petty Muspratt* James 
, Aivett Camac. James Law Lushington, 
l^orge Lyall* and Patrick Vans Agnew* 
At six^ o’clock the glasses were 
and .delivered to the scrutineers, 
ort%d that the election had fallen 
t Du Pre Alexander, Esq., Sir 
nnpbell, Bart.* Neil Benjamin 
, Esq.j ^e Hon..Hugli Lind- 
E^.' and John Golds’* 
At a Court held 
riDiffT^jr, the new. directors 
» m'Pieir sea^^nd H. St. 
|cer9 E^:«Rd<l W. S. Clarke* , 



COLONEL HOUSTON. 

The Court of Directors of the East- 
India Company have resolved to present 
a piece of plate, of the value of 500 
guineas, to Colonel Houston - c-b.* on his' 
retirement from the oAice of Lieut. Go- 
vernor of the Military Seminary at Addis- 
combe, as a token of the high sense they 
entertain of his valuable services during 
the ten years he held that office. 

, Colonel Stannus, c.R.. of the Bombay 
army, has been confirmed in the appoint* 
ment to succeed the above ofiiqer.T— 
London Ptfper^ . 

TUE^m-INDlA VOLUNTEERS. ^ * 

Thff of the regUhoiitoif 
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Eaiit India Voluiitecrs» which was dis- 
banded on the 25tii March, have voted a 
piece of plate, value 300 guineas, to their 
late commandant. Colonel Astell, in tes- 
timony of their high respect and esteem. 


MISSIONARY SO<;iETY. 

The directors of the London Mission- 
ary Society are so forcibly impressed with 
the necessity of strengthening the East- 
India missions, that it is their design, if 
suitable men f;an be provided, to send out 
ai4 many as ten additional labourers to this 
part, of the world during the ensuing year. 
— 3^8. Chron, 

DR. ROY. 

On the 6th March, Ilev. W. Iloy, D. D., 
curate and lecturer of Fulham, late senior 
chaplain of Madras, was instituted, by tlie 
lAird ISishop of Lincoln, to the rectory of 
Skirbeck, near Boston. 


ms MAJESTY’S FORCES IN THE 
EAST. 

rilOMOTIONS A Nil CHANGES. 

l.Wi L. Draff/i. (at Madriis). Cornet W. M. Ju- 
lius to bu lieut. by parch., v. llackett, who rc- 
tirtvs; .anil Francis Burdett to becorncL by ]iurch., 
V. Julius (iKith lil April .*14). 

Ui</i L. DruffH. (in Bengal), (hornet G. W. Key 
in be lieu t. v. Crofton dec. (2.') Aug. .*^*1) ; Cornet 
W. Reynold) to be licut. by purch., v. Key, 
whose prom, by purch. has not taken place (2lt 
March 34) ; Cornet W, Peacock from h. p. f»tli 
1j. Drags, to lie cornet, v. Reynolds (28 do.)— Geo. 
Marrioll to be cornet by purch., v. Peacock, who 
retires (II April). — Cornet Hichard Pattinson to 
be cornet by [>urch., v. Agar prom. ; and Claude 
<le N. (Jliflon to be coTiiclby purch., v. Pattinson 
(both 18 April). 

.•W Foot (in Bengal). Brev. licut.-col. .fames 
Dennis, from 4!ith regt., to be lieut.-col., v. Mit- 
chell dec. (4 June 3.3). 

VMh Foot (in Bengal). F. G. Christie to l)C cns., 
V. Hutchins prom, in (i2d F. (]{ April .'M). 

Kk/i Foot (in Bengal). 2d l.icut. M. S. C.assaii 
from h. p. 2Ist regt., to be ens., v. Sir Win. Ogilvie 
who resigns (28 March .34). — Fdw. Braliazon to be 
cns. by purch., v. (Nassau who retires (11 April). 

2Ctt?i FtHtt, (in Bengal). Lieut. K. P. Gillicrt, 
from IJOth F., to be lieut., v. Tulloch who exch. 
(28 March 34). 

aitft Foot. Ens. J. C. Brooke to be lieut., v. P. 
T. R. White dec. (2 Sept. 3.3) ; Ena. Win. (rrnhatn, 
from 14th F., to be lieut., v. .Shaw dec. (28 March 
34) ; Fiis. J. T. J. English, from .3!)th F., to tie 
eus., V. Brooke (28 do.). — Lieut. 11. S. Jones, from 
h. p. 22d regt., to be lieut., v. (rrahani app. to 141h 
F. (8 April). 

Siieh Foot (at Madras). Lieut. .7. II. Lock ic to 
be capt., V. Meyrick dec.; .and Ens. M. G. Nixon 
to be licut., V. Lei*kie (both 2.3 March ; Wm. 
M. Grace to be ens., v. Nixon ; and II. Hardinge 
to 1x9 cns., V. English app to 31st F. (both 28 do.) 
— Lieut. Charles Campbell, from 14th F.» to be 
|icut.. V. Wilson who each. (II April). 

Mth Fotft (in Bengal). Ens. T. W. llalfhidcto 
be lieut., v. .Stuart dec. (5 July .33); Ens. G. II. 
Smith to be lieut., v. Lewis dec. (22 Oct. 33' ; J. 
C. L. Carter to be cns., v. Smith (28 March ,34;. 

Aruh Foot (at Mailras). Thos. Hunter, m. i>.. to 
be assist, surg., v. Lewis Leslie who retires on h.p. 
(18 April 34). 

48fA Foot (in Bengal). Capt. Thos. Stephens 
to be m^or, v. Dennis prom. In 3d F. (4 June 33 : 
Lieut. E. R. Bundle to be capt., v, Steiihens i28 
March 34). 

6Ue Foot (In Ceylon). Ens. H. Kolty to be lieut. 
by purch., v. Jones proml ; and. J. T. Mau- 

.dtmL iTbur. N.S. Voul 2.N0.54, 


Icverer to be cns. by purch., v. Kelly (both 18 
April 34). • J 

82rf FWit (at Madras). Ens. B. W. Graves to be 
lieut., V. Buchan dec. (3 .Aug. .*1.3) : Ens. G. Evatt 
to be lieut., v. Heard dec. i21 Sept.): Ens. H.T. 
Hutchins, from 13th F., to be lieut., v. Abell qec. 
<8 April 34) ; Ens. John Palmer, from ti. p. .31st 
F., to be ens., v. (Graves (7 do.) ; GrifHn NicHoUm 
to be ens., v. Evatt (8 do.) ; Lieut. A. L. Gwynhe 
to licadj., V. Buchan dec. (11 do.). 

7Hth Foot (in f!eyIon). Lieut (’has. (Cameron, 
from h. p. 14ih F., to l>e lieut., v. John Kerr, who 
rctunis to his former h. p. (II April 34). 

97th Foot (in Ceylon). Ens. T. B. Hunt to be 
licut., V. Vincent cici*. (2.'3 Oct 3:)); Ens. James 
Reid, from h. p. 7Klh F., to be ens., v. Hunt (28 
March 34). 

IJnattHohttd — Lieut C. F. B. Jones, from 61st 
F., to be capt. by purch. i21 March 34); Lieut. 
John Agar, rrom Kith L. Drags., to be capt. by 
purch. (11 April). 

KAST-INDJA C0M1»ANY*.S CAOETS. 

BccTAf. — The under-mentioned Cadets of the 
Hon. E. I. Company’s service, to have temporary 
rank as Ensigns during peritxl of their being placed 
under command of Colonel Paslcy, of Bojral Engi- 
neers, at Chatham, for field instructions in art of 
sapping and mining. 

James Aliardyce, F. Pollock, C. F. North, W. 
S. .Stuart, G. C. Collyer, C. Unwin, and F. We- 
myss (all 11 April 34). 


INDI.A SHIPPING. 

An'ioahi^ 

March 27- Londou* Pickering, from Bombay 
1st Oct., and 'I'able Bay 2!>lh I)ec. : off Ports- 
mouth. — 28. Cotlihf'wtwd, Riley, from Mauritius 
PIstDfc. ; at LivcMiuM)!. — .31. (»f/ro'd/rtW, Sinclair, 
from Singapore 2nth Nov., and Cape 10th Jan. ; 
at Gravesenil.— .31. H.C.S. Kellie Catttle, Pattullo, 
from China 14th Dtc. ; at Deal. — 31. H.C.S. 
Thanuitit Pidiling, from China 2!Hh Nov., and Ta- 
ble Bay 31st Jan. ; ott’the Wight.— Aenii. 1. Tap- 
lept Tapley, from Mauritius 21st Dec. ; at Liver- 
pcKiI.— 2. H.C.S. Dudman, fiom China 14th 

Dec.; at Deal. — 2. Jlimziliftfi» Galloway, from 
Mauritius l.'ith Dec. ; oft* Dover. — 2. Rloru, King, 
from Bomlxiy (ith Nov., and Cape 17th Jan. ; in 
tills Clyde. — ;i. ii^ace, Davis, from Bombay 20lh 
Nov.; at (jravesend. — 3. H.C.S. Lady Melville, 
Shepherd, from (;hina 4th Dec. ; H.C.S. Here- 
fordshire, Fooid, from China 13th Dec. ; Reliance, 
(;noke, from Mauritius 14th Dec., and Table Bay 
lOlh Jan.; and lionihny, Lawson, from South Seas; 
all at Deal. — .3. Purkjjeld, McAulay, from Bombay 
13th Dec., and Mauritius 15th Jan.; and Gihoore, 
Lindsay, from Bombay 24th Nov., and Cape 20th 
Jan.; both at LivcriKXil.— .'1. ^r»A, Jack, from 
New South Wales 4th Sept. ; at Deal. — 7< Royne, 
Brown, from Bombay 24ih Nov., and Table Bay 
2(ith Jan. ; and Ksther, Nlcliolson, from Mauritius 
8th Dec. ; both at Gravesend. — 19. Jubilee, Luce, 
from Batavia 4th Dec. i oft* i*cnsancc. — 20. Corde- 
lia, Weaver, from Bengal; off Livemool.— /lafa- 
via, Bniteii, from Batavia 5th Dec.; off Dartmouth. 
— Cktmala, Miller, from Bombay 3oth Nov.; at Li- 
verpool.— 23. Frances, Heath, from Bombay; in 
the Clyde. — 24. Duke of Buceleuyh, Henning, 
from Bengal 18th Dec., Madras 3lst do., and Caj>e 
Kith Feb.; and H.M.S. Wolf, llamley, from Ma- 
dras 28th Nov., 'rrincoinallee 3d Dec., Mauritius 
.*)oth do., and (’ape 3d Feb. ; both oft’ Plymouth. 
— ^25. H.C.S. Marquis Iluntly, liinc, from China 
5th Dec., and 'fable Bay 13th Feb.; off* Plymouth. 
— 26. Duke of iMUcaster, Hargreaves, from Ben- 
gal 14th Dec. ; off Liverpool. — 26. Morley, Doug- 
las, from Ceylon 25th Dec., Point de Galld 1st 
Jan., and Cape I3th Feb. ; off Dingle. 

Departures, 

March 25. Bahamian, Pearce, for Rio de Jatie> 
iro and Bengal ; from Liverpool. — 26. William, 
Clarke, fbr Bombay ; from Greenock.— 88. Swal- 
low, Nellson* fbr St. Helena; from Deal.— 30. 
t^orfftona, Tboms, for Madnigand Bengal ; Joan, 
Goldie, for Batavia; William Loekerbp, Rowe, 
for New South Wales; and Afrioanua, Watkins, 
for St. Helena I all from Deal.— 31. Joan WilaOn, 
Banks, for Mauritius: from Dea1.r-31. Surreip, 
Kemp, for New SouthWelcs (with convicts) ; from 

(^ 
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Portflinouth ; 11th April from Plymouth#— A i»niL 
1. €'hnrlfta iirartt, Hyde, for Horn bHV and China: 
from Deal.— ‘2. Protector, BrAgg, far VaA Diemen’s 
Land ; from Deal.— .'1. Hilling, for New 

South Wales: from Deal.— 4. Rcmntith, W’arrcn. 
for Madras and Bengal; fronr Deal. — 5, Jithn 
Roteon, for Van Diemen’s Land (with con- 
victs) ; from Deal. — H. WUliatu, Hamlin, fur Ben- 
gal; from Greenock. — 0. Selma, Luckie, for Ben- 
gal; and Brian Horn, Harrison, for Manilla; both 
from Liverpool. — 7* Mary and Jane, Winter, for 
Mauritius; from Liverpool. — (I. Imogen, Riley, 
for Bengal ; Bengal, Lee, for Rio de Janeiro and 
Bengal ; and John Taylor, Crawford, for Bombay ; 
dil froih Llver'pcxii. — i». Orisea, Wilson, for Singa- 
pore, Manilla, and China: from tfreenixrk. — 12. 
Royal William, Ireland, for Madras : from Ports- 
mouth. — 12. ThonittM Sntetk, Plummer, for Cape ; 
from Deal.— 1 a. Tyrer, Ellis, f<ir Bengal ; Mary 
Ann Webb, Vincr, for Bengal ; and Balfour, Bee, 
Ibr Bomliay; all from I.iver(xx>l — 14. Voc^, .Stir- 
ling, for t.hina: from Liverpool — 1.5. Hwdrfwa- 
Jieiit, Noakes, for Boml>ay ; from Liverptxd. — IG. 
Aurelius, Soule, for China; .and Meumon, Ekin, 
for Riode Janeiro and Bengal ; both from Liver- 
>.MX»1. — 17. Monarch, Buchanan, for Mauritius and 
Ceylon ; from Liver]nx)l. — 18. Helen Mar, Ben- 
son, for Cai>e ; from Deal. — JP. Louisa Camjtbell, 
Macquecii, for Madras, t'olombo, and China ; and 
Jsady Fecereham, Webster, for Bombay; both 
from Deal. — 20. Boseendale, W ore, for ('ape, V. D. 
Land, and N.S. Wales; from Deal. — 22. Manda- 
rin, Donald, for Madras, Bengal, and China: 
i*}/nthia. Graves, for Batavia : and FAizn, Davey, 
ft»r Batavia and (.'liina ; all from Liventool. — 
2:1. Theodosia, Ryan, for Mauritius; from l)cai. — 
24. Africa, Skcltoii, for Madeira, ('eyUiii, Madras, 
and Bengal ; from l)ea1. 


PASSKKGERS FROM INDIA. 

Per H. C. S. Kellie Castle, from China : Capt, 
Trollope, Ma^lras army. 

Per H.C.S. hady Melville, from China : R. H. 
Hudloston, Esq.; T1k>s. Cgilvy, Esq., Bombay 
civil service. 

Per H.C.S. Inglis, from (Thijia; Mrs. Morrison, 
wife of Dr. Morri.son ; two Misses Morrison ; four 
l^asters Morrison; Masters William and Charles 
Crockett, 8<ms of (’apt. (’rockett. 

P(ei‘ H.C,S. Herefordshire, from China : Major 

F. CroHsley, Bengal army ; Robert Inglis, Ksep ; 
Miss M. L. Foiird; Master J. B. Fixird. 

Per Flora, from Bombay : Mrs. (Tarstairs; W. 
Carstairs, Esq., surgeon ; Capt. Atherton, H. M, 
(ith Foot ; Mr. A. M. Lyon, a&sist.-stirg. . Mr. W. 
llepburn, ditto (Mn;. Atherton died .at sea). 

Per Ijimdim, from Btimlxiv : Capt. and Mrs. 
Bell : Lieut, and Mrs. Strettell ; Lieut. Douglas ; 
Ens. Welstead ; three children ; one servant. (Mr. 

G. Malcolm was landcsl at the Cape.) 

■’ Per Boyne, from Bombay : Mrs. Baillic; Mrs. 
Morris: Mrs. W'ilson: Mrs. Johnson: Mrs. Ra- 
venscroft; Mrs. Bird wootl ; Mrs. Johnstone : two 
Misses Taylor; Capt. Johnson; (’apt. .Saunders ; 
Capt. Gordon; Mr. Morris; Mr. Davies; Mr. 
Fraser; Ens. Jones; Mr. B.agshawe ; Lieut. Bird- 
wood; 18 children; 4 servants.— (Maj. and Mrs. 
Jones, and Capt. Mcriton were landed at the 
Cape). 

Per Duke of Bticcleugh, from Bengal and Madras : 
Mrs. Archer; Mrs. Palmer; W'in. Onslow, Esq., 
C.S. : J. Morris, Esq., surgetm; D. MacTavish. 
Esq.; Capt. C. M. I*almer, 44th Madras N.I. ; 
Capt. D. O'Meara, H.M. 45th Foot; Lieut. T. E. 
Welley, i:)th L. Dr^s. — From the Cape: Col. and 
Mrs. Piendergast : Miss Prendergast; Capt. and 
Mrs. Ripley ; Masters Ripley, Cator, Morton 
(two), and Prendergast; Misses Ripley and F. 
Prendergast. — (The following were land.fd at the 
Cape: lion. Alexander Ross and Miss Ross; Misa 
Morton ; C. C. Hyde, Esq., C. S. ; R. C. Hep- 
burne. Esq. ; Major J. A. Moore). — Lieut. Archer 
gild Cornet Stock dietl on the passage. 

Per H.C.S, Marquis Huntly, from China, &c. : 
Mrs. Grant; Mrs. Marshall; Miss Marshall; Ma- 
dame Jolneau t R. Ibbetson, Esq. ; A Grant, Esq. ; 
C. Thomas, Esq. ; P. B. Borcberds, jun.. Esq. ; 
Lieut, L. S. Tlndal, R. N. ; four Misses Grant; 
Masters Grant and Davidson. 

Psr Mitrley, from l^illon : Mn. Col. Cook and- 
Min P. Cook; Mrs. A. Coojt; Mrs. Major Faris, 
aAd two' Misses Faris: Mrs.’ Russell, and four 
l^ers RuueU; Qu.-mast Stubbs, H. M# 4Sth 


regt— From Ceylon: Mrs. Diriwoodic and Miss 
Dliiwcxxlie; Mr. G. Din wood le; Mr. Parlettt Dr. 
Robinson, H. M. 7Hth regt. — From the Cape: 
Rev. Mr. Porter; Mr. 1-1. L. Cole; Capt. Smith, 
late of the J Antaeus, and five of the crew ; several 
sokliers, &c. 

Flr^tetl. 

Per Frrgusson, from Bengal : Mrs. Wynch and 
tw«* children: Mrs. Mitchell; Mrs. Evans; Miss 
Becher; Cant. Doulgas, H.M. JGth Lancers; Capt. 
Barlow, li.M. .‘Wtlv Foot : ('apt. Roxburgh; Lieut. 
Evans, H.M. :)8th F(M->t : Lieut. Ludlow, artillery ; . 
Lieut. I.udlow, I2th N. I.; Rev. Mr. Mosse; 
Messrs. Gough and Ilorsford. 


rASSBNCKRS TO INDIA. 

Per deorgiana, for Madras and Bengal : Dr. D. 
Dyce; l.ieut. and Mrs. Boyton; Miss Morton: 
Lieut. Bating ; Ens. Seymour ; Mr. Ainlcrson ; 
Mr. F. Scott; Mr. Bourdilloii : Mr. KohlnholT. 

Per Royal William, for Madras: Capt. and Mrs. 
Steward; Lieut, and Mrs. McClellan ; Dr. Wight, 
surgeon: Capt. J. (Campbell: Lieut. Tollemache ; 
Ens* Murray; M-ir. J. W. Scott; Mr. McTaggaft ; 
Mr. Speid ; Mr. Mackintosh. 

Per l^idy Feversham, for Doraliay: Lieut, ami 
Mr.-*. Fnwer; Lieut, and Mrs. Lucas; Miss FTver;, 
Lieut. F. Jackson; Mr. WiHan; Mr. Nash ; ’M*.' 
Duke. 

Per Charles ilrant, for Bombay and ('hina: Mr. 
and Mrs. Lumsden; CapL Warne; (!apt. Liddell; 
Mr. (?lsirke; Mr. Robertson; Mr. 'riumipson; 
Mr. .Spottiswooile; Mr. Elias; Mr. Kiimear. 

Per Lt»rd William Befntinric, for Mcailras and Ben- 
gal : Mr. and Mrs. Piowilen; Miss Orme ; Miss 
Oliveira ; Lieut. Oldfield ; Lieut. Arm.strong ; 
f.ieut. Balfour; Mr. Walker; Mr. Bngge; Mr. 
Astell; Mr. Pott; Mr. O'Gratly; Mr, Itivcrarity 
Mr. Srott; Mr. Mathias. 

Per Jane Brown, for Singapore (from Gecnock) : 
Mr. John (’ainpl)C'll. 

Per Charles Kerr, for Bombay ; Mr. and Mrs. 
(’larke and family ; Miss Diuldington ; Miss Ross ; 
Mr. Pruin; Mr. Fraser; Mr. Kempthome; Mr. 
Ross; Mr. Kay: Mr. Podmore ; Mr. Shaw ; Mr. 
Kcnwick. 

Per Africa, for (Ceylon; Capt, Gregory ; Lieut. 
Sky ring ; Mr. Roseavere. 


r.o.3s OF sHireiNO. 

The Drtmd Barclay, Fewson, from Madras, hav- 
ing parted her cable at ( !ovelong 28th Nov., waa 
driven on shore and abandoned on the 2:kl, being 
a total wreck. Her stores are saveil, and the hull, 
is to be sold. All the Madeira wines arc tranship-' 
l>e<l to the Protector, Butlanshaw. 

The JAnnoius, Smith, from Liverpool to Bom- 
bay, was totally lost near Dyer’s Island IGth Jan- 
uary : crew, and between .30 and 40 bales and cases 
saverl. 

The Thomas, Henly, of Leith, bound to Syd- 
ney, was burnt at Hobart Town in September 
last, and scarcely any of her outward cargo 
saved. 

The Portlnml, Ascongh, from Sidney to Laun- 
ceston, WHS lost with her cargo on the night of the 
27th Sept., within 17 miles of George Town. Crew 
ahd passengers saved. 

The Bee, Warden, which sailed from China 2Gth 
Aug., with'a full cargo for New South Wales, 
foundered in a tynhon in lat. 21.30. N., long. 112. 
20. E. Crew saved, ufith exception of one man. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

March 18.. In Wilton Crescent, the lady of John 
Crawfurd, Esq., of a son. 

20. At Bath, the lady pf Lieut. Col. W. Swinton, 
of a daughter. 

31. In Dorset Place, Dorset Square, the lady of 
Major Hitchina, deputy adjutant-general, Madras, 
of a sou. 

April 18. Ill Dublin, the lady of Major Harrl-. 
son, of the Eaatrlndia Company ’a service, of •, 
daughter. , 

10. At Burton Crescent, the lady of George, 
Parbury, Esq., of a son. ' 
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fli). At Bath, the lady ut' Major Justinian Nutt« 
of a daughter. 

Lately. In llruton Street, the lady of B. Tra* 
vers. Esq., of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

March 3. At Home, the Baron de liOpel, major- 
general in the Prussian service, and aide-de-camp 
to his Royal Highness the Prince Henry of l^russia, 
to Frances, daughter of tlie late William Agnew, 
Esq., of the Hon. East- India Company’s service. 

il.% At Largs, North Britain, William Freile- 
rick Campbell, Es(i.. Hon. East- India ('omiiaiiy’s 
service, Bengal, to Anne Moore, youngest (laugh- 
ter of the deceased Duncan Campbell, Esq., 
trrecncKk. 

20. At Tor Church, near Ttircpiay, Devonshire, 
the Rev. Eustace (^arey. late Baptist missionary at 
(.'alcutta, and nephew of Dr. Carey, of Serampore, 
to Miss Esther Cooke, daughter of the late — 
Cooke, Es(i„ near Ipswich, in the county of Suf- 
folk- 

27 . At Flimby, Mr. R. II. Ekin, captain of the 
ship Memnont of Liverpool, to Miss Hill, of the 
parish of Flimby, eldest daughter of the late Capt. 
Hill, ofMaryport. 

April .‘L At St. fjeorge’s, Hanover S(|uar<\ W’m. 
Blamire, M.P. for the e.'isterii divisum of 

the epunty of ('iiinberland, to his cousin Dora, 
youngest daughter of the late John 'ratthm.ui, 
Es({., of the Nunnery, Isle of Man, and relict of 
(Jolonel Mark Wilks, of Kirby, in the same island, 
of Portland Place, London, and late governor of 
St. Helena. 

4. At St. Pancras New (’hiircli, Llcuf. Horatio 
Pale, of the Madras army, to Mary, only daugh- 
ter of the late W. Ccaritig, Esq., of Kensington. 

fL At St. Pampas New Cliurcii, Lieut. Col. 
Kelly, of the Hoii. East-lmlia Company’s service, 
to Mrs. Charlotte Cray. 

— At St. Marylebonu, Tlvonias Wadmorc, Es(i., 
of Chertsey, Surrey, to Charlotte, widtiw of the 
late Colonel Mason, of the lion. East-lndia Com- 
pany's service. 

— At Cheltenham, Cant. John Chines, of the 
Bombay army, to Lydia Lucy, daughter of Lieut, 
tieu. Prole, of (Ueveland House. 

— At St. Leonard's, Bromley, George Milligan 
Scott, Esq., Hon. East-lndia Company’s service, 
to Mary Emily, fourth dauglilcr of .lu'liii Soanes, 
Esq., Amity Cottage, Mile End. 

in. At Rathaspeck Church, county Wexford, 
C’apt. Uictuird Lambert, of the Idlh regt. Madras 
N.I., to Mary, second daughter of George Lillie, 
Esq., of Culleiitra. 

— At St. MRry’s, Bryanstone Square, Silas Saul, 
Esq., of (Tarliskif to l .ucy Maria, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Col. Richard Clarke, C.B., of llic 
Bengal cavalry. 

— At Leamington Priors, Archibald W'illiam 
Blanc, Esq., late a inemlier of council and collec- 
tor of customs ill the Island of Mauritius, to Mary 
Magdalene, eldest daughter of T. D. Broughton, 
Esq., and niece to Gen. Sir J. D. Brougliloii, 
Hart., of Doddington Hall, Cheshire. 

— At Elmswell, Suffolk, the Rev. (L II. Va- 
chell, A.M., chaplain on the Hon. East-lndia (.'oin- 
pany’s establishment in (.'hinai to ('ecilia Cathe- 
rine, eldest daughter of the Rev. J. T. Lawton, 
rector of Elms'Well. 

io. At Mortlake, Surrey, the Rev. R. C. Har- 
tnpp Knapj), rector of LetchWurth, Herts, to Ma- 
rianne Jane, Widow of Dr. James, late Bishop of 
Calcutta, and fourth daughter of Frederick 
RceviM, Esq., of East Sheni. 

— At Edinburgh, James OgHvie Mock, Esq., 
solicitor In the siniremc courts of Scotland, to 
Janet Speiti, daughter of the late Hugh Lyon, 
Esq., or Gleiiogil, Iloii. East-lndia Comiiany’s 
service. 

22. At St. George's Church, William Oadgley, 
Esfi., of Montreal, Lqwer Canada, to Elizabeth. 
Wallace» eldest, daughter of the late Col. John 
William Taylor, of the Hem. East-lndia Com- 
pany's service. 

. 23. At Battersea Church, the Hon. J. T. Leslie 
Melville to Sophia, fourth daughter of the late 
Henry Thornton, Esq., of Battersea^rite. 


IIKATIIS. 

life, n. At sea, Rolx:rt Stewart Mactaggart, fifth 
officer of tlio II.f\S. ImAj/ Melville, and secoiul 
son of Daniel Mactaggart, Es(i., Campbeltown. 

Jan. lf>. At Madeira, Isaljcdla, wife of David 
Ewait, Esq., of the Bengal artillery. 

MnrehO. At the Arsenal, Woolwich, in his /hth ' 
year, Mai. Gen. Sir George* Bulteel Fisher, K.C.H., 
coiniiiamlaiit of the garrison. 

21. At Roghall, Ayrshire, John Baird, Esq., kitb 
of Allahabad. 

24. At Shrewsbury, of coiisiimptioii. in the 2-'>th 
year of her .age, Mary, wife of Capt. J. M. Martin, 
of the Bomliay artillery, and th ini daughter of the 
late Dlyett Woodhouse, Esq., advocate general, 
Bombay. 

2(1. At Dumfrii's, .after a widowhood extended to 
thirty-eight years, Mrs. .lane .Annour, the vene- 
rable relict ot theuoct Biiriis. Of a family of nine 
children which she bore to the bant, three sons 
only survive — Robert, the eldest, a retired officer 
of (he accountant-geiK lal's department, Stamp 
Office, London, now in Dumfiies; and William 
and James (ilencaini Burns, captains iii the Hon. 
Eiist-India Company's service. 

2f). Suddenly, at lier rtsidence in Gloucester 
Place, Anne, widow of the late John Allan Gil- 
inoiiT, Esep, many years trc.isurcr to the lion. 
E;u>t- India Company. 

31. At the advanced age of III, Alice, relict of 
the late (.'apt. llephnrn, of the E.-ist-India Com- 
panv's service, and co-heiress with the late Spel- 
inan Swaine, Es(|., of Leverington, in the county 
of Cambridge?. 

April H. At his seat, ill Devonshire, in his flOth 
year, .'dmiral Sir Edward Thornboroiigh, (i.C.B., 
vice admiral of the Cnited Kingdom. 

— Lieut, (jen. Calcraft, of the lion. East-lndia 
Company’s scfrvici*. 

Lieut. (a>I. Brookes, of Stairord, late of the 
lion. East-lmiia Com))any’.s service. The deceased 
pul a period to Ids existence by siiooting himself 
with a pistol, liiiring a fit of ttMoporary insanity. 

— Sir Richard (i. Keats, (L(’.B., Admiral of 
the White, and Governor of (ireenwich Hospital. 

(5. At Hanover Sipiare, after a severe illness, 
Thoma? Wyatt, Ks(i., of Willenhall, in the ctMiiily 
of Warwick, and Wilienh.ill House, East ‘Barnet, 
aged .'>1. 

». At Tiv(‘rton, tlio Rev. Win. Buckley Fox,' 
Wesley.ui minlsler, in .he 4<)ih year of his age. 
lie wao formerly a nussionary in the isl.intl of 
Ceylon. 

!>. At Brighton, John M‘(ircgor Pyfo, aged II 
years, eldest son of ilie Kite I'apt. John Eyfe, for- 
merly resident at Tanjon?. 

l(i. LicHit. George Deck, of the Bombay engi- 
nei^rs, in the 2.’td year of liis age, second son of 
John Deck, Es(i., of iiury St. Edmunds. 

— At Edinburgh, Capt. F. W. Brodie, 2ftlh 
Madras N.I., youngest son of Francis Brodie, Esq., 
writer to the signet. 

HI. .\l Stoke Newington, Jacob T. Chaille, 
Esq., of the East-lndia House. 

20, At Kilbuni, the infant sou of Mr. J. D. 
Dickenson. 

22. At Barnstaple, after a few days’ illness, Capt. 
G. Hichardson, of the Hon. EiLst-india Company’s 
service# in the ti2d year of his age. 

20. In Canonbury place,- Eleanor Anne, aged 14 f 
eldest daughter of the late I’c'ter Watson, Esq., 
of C'alcutta. 

Ijately. At sc(t, on board the Elora, on the pas- 
sage from Bombay, Mrs. AthetUm, wife of Capt. 
Atherton, of H.M. (ith regt. of F(X)t. 

— Mr. Riarh He was on his way to the court 

of Persia, charged with despatches from the Court 
of Directors lor India. ^ 

— In the 4(llh year of his age, on shipboard, at 
the mouth of the Uan^ea, John William Jttues^ 
Esq., major of. the lytli zegf. Bengal N.I., and of 
Tyddyii Eicnddu, near Carnarvon. 

— In the Isle of Man, A. Macduff Baxter, Esq., 
late attorney general in New Kouth Wales. 

— In the Ucgeiit's Park, Rear Admiral flardy- 

mau, C.iy. • * 
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PRICES OF EUROPEAN GOODS IN THE EAST. 


N.n. The letters P.C, denote primt! eo*t, or tnanu^teturere* prieee ; A. advanre (per cent,) on the mme ; 
D. discount (per cent.) oti the mme / N.D. no demand. — The bazar maund is equal to (12 tti. 2 oz. 2" 
dra.t atui Ida bazar mamuts equal to Wit factory niaunde. Goods sold by Sa. Rupees li. mds. produce 
6toH per cent, more than when sold by Ct.Rupees F. mds — The Ma<lras (^andy is eiptnl to 500lb. The 
Surat Candy is equal to 746i Ib. The Pecul t« equal to 133^ tl). The Corge is 20 pieces. 


CALCUTTA, November 14, 


Anchors Sa.Rs. cwt. 

Bottles KMi 

Coals n. md. 

Copper Sheathing, lU-32 ..F.inil. 
Brnsiers', do. 

— Thick sheets do. 

Old Gross do. 

Bolt do. 

— Tile do. 

— Nails, assort do. 

— — Peru Slab Ct.lls. do. 

Russia Sa.Hs. do. 

Copperas do. 

Cottons, chintz pcc. 

— Muslins, assort do. 

Yarn Id to 17U inor. 

Cutlery, fine 

Glass 

Hardware 

Hosiery, cotton 

Ditto, 'silk 


Rs.A. 

Rs. 

A. 

l(i 

0 (HI 22 

0 

lu 

0 

— Iz 

0 

li 

01 

— l» 

74 

.'17 

0 

— 

0 

35 

u 

— 33 

8 

.31) 

4 

— .31) 

a 

.34 

12 

— ;15 

0 

S9 

H 

— 30 

0 

.32 

11 

— 38 

0 

30 

0 

-.37 

0 

1 

4 

1 

5 


14 —] 
0 44 - 
lOA. 

KiD. 

30 

P.C. 

20 A. 


Iron, Swedish, sq.. .Sa.lt a. F. ind. 

flat do. 

English, K<] do. 

flat do. 

Bolt do. 

Sheet do. 

— Nails cwt. 

Hoo|>s F.md. 

Kentledge cwt. 

l.ead. Pig F.md. 

Sheet do. 

Millinery ] 

Shot, patent bag 

Spelter L,'t.lts. F. mu. 

Stationery £ 

Steel, English Ct.Rs. F. nid 

Swedish do. 

Tin Plates Ss.Us. box £ 

WtMillcns, Broad cloth, fine ..yd. 

coarse and middling. . . . 

‘ — Flannel line 


ILs. A. 
C<T^ 4 0 

— 3 la 

— 2 4 

— 2 6 

— 2 13 

— 5 4 

— 13 » 

— 3 2 

— 0 14 
-- 4 10 

— 4 1.1 

— 20 D. 


— « l» 

— « 12 

— 22 O 

— « 4 

— 2 » 
— 1 10 


MADRAS, October 183.‘3. 


Cottons, Chintz 10 A. — 

— Muslins and Ginghams HA. — 

Longcloth, flne 2ilA. — 

Cutlery, fine P.(-. — 

Glass and Earthenware P.C. — 

Hardware loD. — 

Hosiery 15A. — 

Iron, Swell ish candy 42 — 

— English sq do. 10 — 

— > Flat and bolt do. lU — 


...100 7 


U 

. IroTiHoo]>s . 

.candy 200 


204 

i Nails . . 

..do. 221) 

— 

1>.3() 

; Lcail, Pig . . 

..do. 225 


2.30 

! Sheet .. 

..do. 230 


300 

■ Millinery ... . 


— 

16 A. 

.Shot, p.'itent 


Its. , Bs. Its. 

It .Iron Hoops candy 22 @ 2.'* 

if )4 ; Nails do. 

’.30 ; Lcail, Pig do. 40 — 4r* 

!.30 : Sheet do. 3!i — 40 

HNt 'Millinery 30A. — :i.'> A* 

Ifi A. .Shot, patent 2.'>A. — 30A. 

10 A. .Spelter candy 20 — .30 

30 A. Stationery 2r>A. — :I0 

10 D. Steel, English randy 00 — 70 

15 A. Swedish do. lU.'i — 110 

15 D. Tin Plates box 22 — 23 

20 A. WfHdlens, Broadcloth, fine P. C\ — JONom 

5(1 ! coarse P.C. — 10 Nom 

20 . Flannel, fine lU A. — l.T A. 


liOMBAY, November 2:1, 183:3. 


Anchors cwt. 14 I» 

Buttles doz. 1 \ 

Coals ton. 7 

Copper, .Sheathing, l(i-:t2 ... .cwt. .52 — 5:i 

Thick sheets do. ,W 

Plate do. 40 

Tile do. .'iO 

Cottons, Chintz 

— — Limgcloths 

Mu^bis 

Other goods 

Yarn, Nos. 25 to flo lb. 0.10 1.2 

Cutlery, table 25 D. 

Glass and Earthenware 25 D. — 30D. 

Hardware 25 A. — 30D. 

Hosiery D. — 35D. 


1 Rh. 

; Iron, Swell ish, bar Kt. candy .50 

English, do do. *24 

: Hoops cwt. 5 

Nails do. 12 — 

;■ Sheet do. 0 

; Rod for bolts .St. candy 0.2 

; do. for nails do. 30 — 

■ Lead, Pig cwt. 0 

1 ' Sheet do. 0.4 

Millinery 20T). — 

I .Shot, patent cwt. 0.12 

'Spelter do. 0.12 

I Stationery lOD. — 

i!Steel, Swedish tub I 0.8 

{■Tin Plates ....box 17 

jfWoollens, Broadcloth, fine ..yd. 4 — 

coarse 1.(1 — 

Flannel, fine 1 


CANTON, November 29, 1833. 


Dis. Drs.| Drs. Drs. 

Cottons, Chintz, 28yds piece 84 4| Smalts ' pecul 50@1(N) 

_ Loogcloths, 40 yds do. 4| — 6 Steel, Swedish, In kits cwt. 44 — 

Muslins, SO do. 8 — 84 IWoollens, Broad cloth yd. 1.50— 1.00 

Cambrics, IS yds do. I 4 — It — Camlets..:. pee. 17 -- 

Bandanaoes do. I 4 — 84 Do. Dutch do. 85 — 87 

— Yam, Nos. 16 to 36 pecul 46 — 48 Long Ells Dutch w....do. 6 — 7 

irem. Bar do. 1*75 — Straits pecul 154 

— Rod do. 8*75 — Tin Plates box 8 — 0 

Lead .........do. 4 — 44 


3834.] 
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Prices of Kurojjcau Goods in Uw Ka;U. 


SING A PORK, Novt'inlwr 7, iy:33. 

Drs. I)rs. I Drs. Drs. 


Anchors limil lu @ 12 

Dot lies 100 .‘li — r» 

<U>pi»fr N.'iils :ind Sheathing pecul .‘14 — .'Ml 

Cottons, Madapolliiins, 2r»y<l. by ;i2in. pcs. 1 J — .'j 

Iinit. Irish 2.'i ;W5 do. 2t — 2i 

Longclollis .*111 to 40 • • • • do. .'l-i — (i 

do. do :iM-40do. 4 — 

do. do 44 <lo. 5 — H 

.10 do. fi — H 

54 do. « — H 

— 60 do. 10 — 12 

Prints, 7dl. xiiifric ailuur.i do. - 2^ — .‘I 

— : y-». do. a — .1J 

Cambric, 12 yds. by 42 to 45 in.- .do. l^ — 2^ 

Jaconet, 20 44 - • 40 do. I 4 — 4 

Lappets, JO 40 44 ••■■do. — 2 I 


U E M 

Oilcutta, Nov. 14, lll,'J,'l. — In consequence of the 
holidays, we have but few remarks to make. For 
l*iecc Goods, generally, the market is tolerably 
steady. Twist coiitinoos to meet with an improvetl 
demanrl, and is more lik ly to a<lvancc than 
rccetle in price. Woollens still v(?ry discouraging. 
Metals: a .sale of quoted of 14 lb. Tile C'opper 
shows a fall of about It ans. i>er inaiind on tliat 
(lest ription. Iron and Spelter without alteration. 
— l>r. 10 . Jamgcloths hav(? falleji about 1 pie per 
yard, but they art? expected soon to rise if imports 
continue moderate : in otliifr descriptions of White 
Cotton theic is no alteration to notice. Mule 
'I'wiht has given way about I pie on all sorts ex- 
eejit No. .10, of the good qualities tif which there 
is very little in the ba/aar. There are some inqui- 
ries for Superfine Wixtllens, which arc scarce, but 
the coarser descriptions continue without altera- 
tion. Uritish Tile has shewn some improvement 
in consequence of some favourable advices re- 
ceived from Miraaptrre; other descriptions of Cop- 
per remain same as before. Iron is reported a 
shade higher, and imports have been small of late. 


Cotton Hkfs. imit. Ilattick, dble.* 'Corge .1 t< 

; do. do Pullical do/« 2i — :i 

' Twist, 24 to 42 pecul 45 — .HI 

•Hardware, assort (overstocked) P. D. 

Iron, Swedish jrecul .1 — 5.^ 

English do. 2J — d 

‘ Nails do. ;i — .* 1 ^ 

!L(?ad, Pig do. 5 — 5.i 

' Sheet do. .11 — (> 

.Shot, patent bug 1} — 2 

Spelter (none). .. .pecul 4 — 4i 

Steel, .Swedish do. .1 — G 

English do. N. D. 

Woollens, Long Ells pcs. 10 —>11 

Camblets .do. 2.1 — 27 

Ladles’ cloth (Scarlet) yd. U — 


U K S. 

Mndrast OtZ. 2, 1033. — Europe Goods still in 
low re()UL^t. IltTcr is quite tin»aleablc, and will 
not realize even prime cost at public auction. The 
sales of metals have not been very extensive, 
nor have the prices varied much during the past 
week. 

Cuntunt Nov. 14. The Company h.ive sold their 
Woollens of first sort at Sp. Dels. J..12, second sort 
at 1.00. third .sort at O. 07 ; Long-ells. .1 in. 1 ; 
Camlets, at Sp. Dols. 17; and Iron (including all 
sizes) at Sp. Dols. 1,(>0. 'I’in Plates, in consequence 
of none liaving yet been imported in tlie Com- 
pany’s ships, have advanced to our (( notations. — 
Nov. 21). For Woollens and Longclolhs there is 
not a very act ive demand at present. The pur- 
chaser of the Company’s Longclulhs has lieen a 
considerable lo^er on the resale of them. Wool- 
lens have improved in price within the last 
week. 

Manilla, Nov. 10. The prospect of various kinds 
of British Piece Goods is more favourable, 
although prices still continue luw'. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Cafenila, Dec. 11, I 
Government Securities. 

Huy. 1 Ms. As. Ms. As. f Sell. 

Preiii. 32 0 II emit table .31 0 Preiii. 



3 

*{ 

1 st, “r 01 d. 1 .\ . 

.p. i:cnt. Loan > ^ ^ 

2 12 


0 

0 

. .. . Ditto .... 2 do. 

1 0 


4) 14 

. .. . Ditto .... .‘1 do. 

0 6 


P 

jir 

.... Ditto .... 4 do. 

t) 0 


I) 


’ New .1 per Cent, from \ 
L No. 2.11 to 720 J 

Par 

Prem. 

.1 

‘H 

1 2 d, or Middle .1 > 
i p. ( !ent Loan / * * ” 

1 0 Prem. 


.1 

0 

.3(1, or New ditto .... 

4 0 

Disc. 

0 

4 

4 per eeni. I.oaii dis. . . 

4) U disc. 


4,000 Bank ol Bengal Shar(>s— 4,600. 

Bank of Bengal Hates. 

Discount on private bills G 0 per cent. 

Ditto on government and salary bills 4 0 do. 

Interest on loans on deposk 4 u do. 

Mate of Exchange, Nov. 27 . 

Dills on Court of Directors, at 2 months’ date, to 
buy. Is. 9\d. to sell. Is. lOd. )ier Sa. Rupee. 
Private Bills on London, G months* sight, to buy. 
Is. lld.i to sell, 28. per Sa. Rupee. 


Madras, J)ec. ‘24, 1833. 

Government S'ceurities. > 

Six per cent. Bengal BemJttable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 350 
Madras Rs. per 335 Sa. Ks. 33) Prem. 

At the R ate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers , viz. 100.^ Madras He* per 
liN) Sa. Rs 31 Prem. 

Five per cent. Bengal IJnrciuittablo L(kiii. 

At the Bale of Subscrinlioii, oji!. 350 
Madias Rs. per 335 Sa. us Par. 


At the |{atepr(?v.'iiling.'innong Merchants 
and Brokers in buying and selling Pub- 
lic .‘'rcuritit?s, vic.'lOfi.i Madras Hs. per 

I«M)Sa. Ms 2 Disc. 

Bengal Five per cent. Loan of IMtb Ang. UI25. 
At the Rate of .Subscription, viz. bXii 
Madras Ms. per l«Ni .Sa. Ms. 

Bonds, No. 1 to 1,1)01) Par. 

Ditto, above No. 1,000 from to i; Prem. 

Bengal Five per cent. Loan of 15th .Fan. Itl'JO. 
At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 106^ 

Madras Hs. per lOO Sa. Hs 2j Prem 


Bombay, JJcc. 14, 1833. 
Exchanges. 

On Loiidbn, at 6 mo. sight. Is. lO^d. per Rs. 

On Calcutta, at 30 days’ sight, 1044 Bom. Rs. per 
100 .s'icca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days’ sight, 102 Bom. Rs. )icr 
loo Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. 

Rcmittablc Loan, 142 Bom. Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs. 

5 per cent. Loan of 1022-23 according to the period 
of discharge, 107 to 111 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1025-26. 1 10 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1029-30, 110 per ditto. 


Canton, Nov. 29, 1833. 

Exchanges, &c. 

On London, 6 rao. sight,— 48. Od. to 4s. Od. ; per 
Sp. Dol. 

On Bengal, Cos., 30 days’, Sa. Rs. 20? per 100 Sp. 

Drs.— Private Bills, 200 to 20!) per ditto. 

On Bombay, ditto Bom. Rs. 218 per ditto. 

Sycce* Silver at Lintin, 1 to R percent, prem. 
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LONDON PRICE CURRENT, April 25, 1834. 


KAST-lKItlA AND CHINA PRODUCE. 


•cwt. 


narllla 

Cot1e«, Java • • • 

I'heribon 

Sumatra andSamaraiig 

— C’eylon 

Mocha 

Cotton, Surat lb 

— — Madras • • 

— — Hengai 

Bourbon 

Drugs & for Dyeing. 

Al<ics, Kpatica cwt. 

Annisceds, Star 

Borax, Refined 

— — Unrefined 

C'amphire, in tub 

Cardamoms, Malabar* ‘lb 

Ceylon 

(Cassia Buds rcwt. 

Lignea 

Castor Oil Ih 

C’hina Ro<Jt cwt. 

CubelM 

Dragon’s BUmkI 

Gum Ammoniac, tlrop • • 

— — Arabic • • • 

— — Assafeetida 

Benjamin, 3d Sort' . 

Animi 

— CamlMgium 

— — Myrrh 

— Olibanum 

Kino 

^.ac Lake lb 

— Dye 

— Shell cwt. 

- — Stick 

Musk, t'hina ox. 

Nux Vomica cwt. 

Oil, (Tassia oz. 

— Cinnamon 

— Cocoa>mit 

Cajaputa 

— — Mace 

Nutmegs 

Oiiium 

R^uliarb 

Sal Annnoiiiac cwt. 

Senna lb 

Turmeric, Java cwt. 

Bengal 

Cliina 

Galls, in Sorts 

— r-i Blue 

Hides, Buflalo - • lb 

Ox ami Cow 

Indigo, Purple and Violet 

Fine Violet 

Mid. to goiid Violet • • 

Violet and Copper 

Chopper 

ronsuming,mid.tofiiic 

— Do. ord. and low 

Do. very low 

Oude, ord. to good md. 

Madras, gd. to fine md. 

— — Do. ord. Ac mid 

Do. Kurpali 


£. a. d. 

3 10 0 ^ 
2 14 0 
2 0 0 
2 11 0 
2 1<) 0 
O 0 &1 
O 0 tii 
0 0 6 
none 


£, «. d« 


2 17 

3 0 
2 10 
2 14 
& ir> 

O 0 

o o 
o o 


0 10 0 
3 10 0 
3 15 0 


— 16 10 0 
— 4 0 0 


5 

7 10 0 
2 0 0 
0 17 0 
12 0 0 
0 0 4 
O 1 11 
4 16 0 
2 16 0 
0 10 0 
0 13 0 
0 0 6 

0 4 0 

1 16 0 
0 <1 5 
0 0 2.i 
0 0 11 

none 
0 1 8 
3 0 0 
0 0 3 
0 14 0 
0 12 0 
0 111 0 

3 0 

4 0 0 

0 0 5- 
0 6 0 - 
0 6 0 - 
0 6 3 - 
o n 10 - 
.'i H - 
5 4- 
4 7- 
4 0- 

3 0 - 

4 6- 
4 0- 
3 U 


1(1 O 

. 10 o 


0 0 

0 2 
4 IH 

2 17 

1 7 

O ]•’> 
O 0 
0 T» 
O 0 

0 o 
0 0 
0 1 

O 2 

3 4 
O 1 

0 IH 
0 16 

1 r, 

3 10 


Mothcr-o’-Pearl \ 
Shells. China 

Nankeens piece 

Rattans 1«H) 

Rice, Hengai White cwt. 

Patna 

Java 

Safflower 

Safiu 

Pearl 

Saltpetre ■ • ■ 

Silk, Bengal th 

Novi 

Ditto White 

f’hina 

Bengal Privilege 


63 

£, n. d. £, », d. 

3 13 0 @ 4 2 0 

0 3 0 — 0 5 0 

0 11 O — 0 13 0 

0 14 O — 0 16 O 

0 8 6 — 0 0 

2 0 0 — 7 10 0 

0 10 0 — O 12 0 

0 15 O — 1 8 O 

1 5 0 — 1 10 0 

0 13 5 — 1 1 6 


0 14 6 — 0 17 0 
0 13 2 — 0 17 l» 


0 



7 

0 

0 

Spic-es, {Cinnamon- — 


0 

4 

0 

__ 

0 10 6 

0 

— 

<1 

3 

2 

Cloves 


0 

0 1(1 



0 

1 4 

u 


0 

1 

10 

Mace 


0 

5 

0 


0 

8 6 

0 

— 

3 

10 

0 

Nutmegs 


0 

6 

0 


0 

7 3 

0 

— 

3 10 

0 

Ginger 

•cwt. 

1 

8 

0 

— 

1 

12 0 

7 

— 

0 

1 

2 

Pepper, Black* •• 

*.*lb 

0 

0 

34 

— 

0 

0 33 

0 



.30 

o 

0 

White 


0 

0 

54 



0 

0 10 

0 

— 

2 

13 

0 

Sugar, Bengal 

•cwt. 

1 

2 

0 


1 

13 0 

0 

— 

28 

o 

0 

Siam and China * 


1 

2 

0 

__ 

1 

6 0 

(J 

_ 

7 

0 

c» 

Mauritius (duty paid) 

2 

9 

0 


3 

1 0 

0 

— 

3 

0 

0 

Manilla and Java 

.... 

1 

1 

0 



1 

5 0 

0 

— 

Ti 

0 

0 

Tea, Bnhea 

*.*Jb 

0 

I 

8* 



0 

1 iOl 

0 

— 

10 

0 

0 

f'ongnu 


0 

1 

104 



0 

2 10 

0 

— 

8 

0 

0 

Souchong 


0 

2 

51 

— 

0 

3 111 


(!ampoi 

Twankay 

Pekoe 

Hyson Skin 

Hyson 

Young Hyson 

(Junpowder 

Tin, B.anca cwt. 

Tortoiseshell lb 

Vermilion lb 

Wax cwt. 

W<M)d, Sanders Bed 

F.bony 

Supan 


withdrawn 
0 2 0.1 — 0 2 
neme — 

0 2 Oa — 0 2 
U 3 tij — 0 5 

none — 

none — 

2 16 0 

1 5 o 
o 3 o 
(> 0 0 


— 3 0 0 

— 200 

— O J 3 

— 6 10 0 


0 O 
0 7 
tt 7 
0 6 
0 6 
O 6 
0 6 
0 5 
0 4 
0 4 
0 5 
O 4 


Whalefins 

Wool, N. S. Wales, viz. 

Best 

Inferior 

— ■ - V. 1). Land, viz. 
Best 


• ton 13 

0 

0 — 

15 

8 

0 

0 — 

10 

.... 12 

0 

0 — 

20 

!AN 1>K01>U(’K. 


foot 0 

0 

5 — 

0 

•tun 22 10 

0 ^ 

23 

•ton <>0 

0 

0 — 

!).’> 

* .tb 0 

3 

6 — 

0 

0 

2 

3 — 

U 

0 

o 

6 — 

0 

0 

1 

0 — 

0 


SOUTH AFRICAN ruonucK. 

AUks cwt. 1 10 0 

Ostrich Feathers, und lb 

Gum Arabic cwt. 15 0 — 1 lo 0 

Hides, Dry H) 0 O 41 — 0 0 H 

Salted 0 0 4.' — 0 0 6 

Oil, Palm cwt. 1 !) 0 

Raisins i» o 0 

Wax 5 

Wine, (’apc,Mad., best- -pipe 17 tl 0 


Do. 2d Ae .‘Id quality 


Wood, Teak IiKid 6 lo (» 

Wool lb. 0 1 0 


14 0 0 — 15 o 


10 0 
— 0 1 II 


PRICES OF SHARES, April 25 , 1S34. 


DOCKS. 

East- India 

London 


Price. 

Dividends. 

Capital. 

Shares 

of. 

Paid. 

. Books Shut 
for Dividends. 

.(Stock)-. - 
.(Stock)* **• 

£. 

4^1 

531 

£. " 
4 p. rent. 
21 p.ccnt. 

48;i,7.'>o 

2:iK.(HM) 


£. 

March. Sept. 
June. Dec. 
April. Oct. 

5 April. 5 Oct. 

Ditto Debentures 

Ditto ditto 


103 

05 

44 p. cent. 

4 p. cent. 

5 p. cent. 

rioo.(H)o 

200,000 

1,380,000 


— 

West-Indla 

•(Stock) 


— 

June. Dec. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

AiMttralian* • * • •'•(Agricultural) 

Carnatic. Stock, Ist Class 

84 Class 

van Dleinap;a Land Company 

1 

31 

~7 

4 p. cent. 
3 p.cent. 

10,000 

10,000 

100 

_J00 

251 

June. Dec. 

June. Dec. 


Wolfe, Brotb«rs, 2f, Change AUe^. 






THE LONDON ‘J^ARKETS, April 26. 


i There are no publir sales of Rast-Tndla 

Siiear, and tlie private purchases are inconsider- 
able. 'I'he public sale of Mauritius, oil the 22tl 
went (id. lower. 

tVj/5^^.— There is a decided rcducliou in the 
prices of this article. 

This market continues in a very inac- 
tive stat . 

Tcrt.~The demand for Boheas in large chests is 
but trilling, at about cost price. Common Congous 
command iiii advance of id. to «d. per lb. <m sale 
prices. For the good and tine Congous there is a 
fair demand, and those that cost 2s. Id. to 2s. nd. 
at the Company's Sale command nrolit of 14d. to 
2d. )>er lb. Hysons Id. to lid. per lli. profit. 

fVttol . — The market continues in a dull state, 
theprc'scnt high nrices demanded preventing busi- 
ness from being none. At the late public sales the 
New Mouth Wales and Capa Wools fully sus- 
tained their prices. . . 

Jwrtlgo.— The following is Messrs. Patry and 
Pasteur's report of the result of the sale of Indigo, 
which commenced on the l.^th inst. and closed on 
the 18th 

** The quantity declared was .1.811(1 chests, of 
which 1,(14.1 chests were Company’s: during the 
sade, the proprietors withdrew (>54 chests, leaving 
8,212 chests, which presentetl the following as- 
sortment :—o2 chests Bengal, very fine shipping 
qualities ; 52o do. good to fine do.; 1, .18.1 do. good 
consuming to good shipning do. ; 9.*18 do. low to 
good consumers; 112 do. Madras: total 3,212 
chests. 

*' The sale began with the Company's marks, 
which were taxed as usual at about 20 per cent, 
under the market prices; the biddings at fir.st 
without being animated, were very steady, and 
prices of all descrintions nearly on a nar with 
a fair average of tliose of last sale; the goofl 
and fine sorts, liowever, Iwiiig comparatively 
neglected, it was evident tlmt the orders for 
export were confinetl to middling and ordinary 
dt'scnptions. At the opening of the sale, on the 
second day, 854 cliests of goo<l and fine qii.-ility 


were withdrawn, and when the Licensed marks 
came on, a comuderable portion was libught in by 
the Proprietors/ whoappeareil unwilling to sell at 
the present rates ; an improvement then gradually 
t(X>k place, and the sale closed with spirit, at an 
advance of about Md. on the rates iiaid on the first 
day. Of the small quantity of Madras put up, a 
very few lots were of good quality, and sold at 
about 3d. above the prices of the last sale, whilst 
the remainder, which was of middling and onll- 
iLiry quality, was chietly bought in at the Janu- 
ary prices. The whole quantity Ixiught in is 
about (SKt chests, leaving therefore only 2,(»(»U 
chests sold in tlic sale. 

** The following are the prices — fine 
purple (is. !hi. a 7s. ; fine red violet (is. 3i(. n (is. !K1. ; 
tine violet (is. .‘Id. a (is. (id. ; gia'd and middling 
do. .Is. !M. n (is. .‘id. ; gcxul red violet (is. a (Js. :id. ; 
middling do. .'is. ikl. a (is. ; gcKul violet and c<ippcr 
.■is. (id. a 5s. ikl. ; middling and ordinary do. “m. 3d. 
ff.'is. (id. ; low consuming do.. 5s. a .5s. .Id. ; very 
low dOb 4s. .3d. a 4s. ikl. ; trash as. .‘kl. a 3s. 9d. — 
Modrnx: g(M>d and fine 4s. 3il. a 5.s. Id.; ordinary 
and middling .3s. (id. a 4s. ; very low 3s. 3d. a .3s. (id. 

The market has become brisk ; since the close 
of the India House sale alxrut 1,(KM) chests have 
been disposed of by private contract, of which 
about fme-half is for export; prices generally 
on a par with the rates obtained at the sale : per- 
haps somewhat higher. 

Silk . — The Company have declared 2,l(Mt bales 
of Bengal for their June sale, which is .‘kK) liules 
less than the last declaration. This is in conse- 
scqucnce of the present very depressed condition 
of the market. 

The East-India Company have ieuaied a notice 
that, in the month of %lay, they will oiler .34.(NK> 
J.ong Ells, forming the remainder of their stock of 
these goods, which they were pres ented export ing 
to the l!bina market, for which they were in- 
tended, in conseipience of their trading liaving 
ceased. 
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ASIATfiC INI 

OTalcuttii. 

I.AW. 

Supreme Court, Decemher fi. 

The fourtli sessions of oyer and termi- 
ner commenced this day. Amoiif^st the 
^rand jury were three Hindu j»enf lemon, 
Rnjch under Doss, Ramcoinul Slmi, Ram 
Hurrier Diitt, and Womaiiunder Thakoor. 
The name of Raja Kalee Kissen was 
called, hut Mr. IVinsep moved for his 
exemption from tlie duty of grand juror, 
stating tliat he liad great ohjection to 
serve, the grounds of which had been em- 
bodied in an afKdavit and petition put in 
last sessions, when Sir John Franks had 
thought it hotter to <lofer llie application 
till the raja's iinnie was caller], and it not 
having been called till to-day, he now 
made the application accordingly, and 
hogged the court to take into considera- 
tion the grounds that had been submitted.* 
Sir E. lii/an saivl, he recollected having 

♦ The f;rouii(lH assigned are: That ho has never 
s rved on anv jury ; that, aecortliiig to the custoins 
of llindns, from time i.nim*nuiii;d, persons of li is 
birth iiTul rank have been exeni]i(('d fr.)in theper- 
forinanreof <liit.ies <»f erimiiial justice; that, witere 
a brahmin is Lite accnsetl ))arty, tlio raja is res- 
trained by caste motives from taking part in the 
proceedings; tlial the con lined attention reiiuired 
from jurymen is not only irksome to tlie feelings, 
but inconsistent with tiie hairits and religious ob- 
servances, of Hindus, especially those of high 
rank : that his delic.ate healtli rendi-red tlie duties 
of jiirytnaii loo fatiguing; and that lie is not suili- 
clenlly acquainted with the Knglisli language to 
apply it to the practical purpose i>f following a 
train of judicial examination. 

'The SuMfirhtn' D h r lilt Hj willi reference to the 
raja’s application, observes: “ I.ittic di<l we sus- 
pect that the <ibjcctjoii to sit on the grand jury 
would arise from llaja KaUm; Kissen Ualiudoor, 
and still less that he should have iirgetl as (he 

g round of bis objectiori that it would impair bis 
ignity to sit on the same bench with those among 
his fellow-couiitryineii who had been caiU-d to 
serve on it. We are sorry that the raja should 
be so ill-advised as to make so stupid an objection. 
We have great respect for his talents, and have so 
often brought his works to the notice of the puldic, 
that in the remarks we may oiler no one will cer- 
tainly suspect us of feelings of hostility towards 
him. To nls honour Ire it spoken, that his merit 
1 b far more personal than anc<‘stral. Ikiw then, 
we would ask, is the dignity of Kaja Kalee Kisseii 
compromised by sitting on the grand jury ? We 
■know, everybody knows, that his grandfather. 
R^a Nubu Krishun. was originally a very itoor 
kaist, . who, having acquired a knowledge of kng- 
lish, became moonsliee to l.otd Clive, who, it is 
said, never could speak a sentence tst her of Ken- 
^ee or of Moors, as the Hindoostance language 
was then called. • In those bright days of wealth, 
be made a large fortune, and bought much land hi 
Caliutta before the price of ground had increased 
to its present scale. He was honoured with the 
title of nija, which was afterwards conferred on 
bis son. Ride ReJ Krlstno, and has now been be- 
stowed by Lord William Bentinck on the tevond 
son of the late raja, the present liaja Kalee Kissen. 

: It is mahtfest, therefore, that there can be no plea 
>0p account of ancient and hereditary dignity for 
Mtnkaptkm from sitting on the grand Jury. Neither 
Ctti Itreaymthe plea of caste, for the raja’s fa- 
!nifly.ia and we have already seen bram- 
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seen the* petition and afliduvit, and Iiis own 
impression was, that the grounds were not 
sufficient ; l}ut if any native gentlemen 
W'erc unwilling to serve, the court would 
not insist on it, so long as there were a 
sufficiency of gontlenien to compose the 
grand Jury present. 

Sir J, E. Grnji/f in his cliargc to the 
jury, observed that, “ to him it %vas no 
small gratification to find, on taking his 
seat on the bench, the recent Act of P;ir- 
liament in force, and the natives of India 
participating with his conntrymen in the 
discharge of the most important functions 
that could he entrusted to their care. In 
liltigland, men of the higliest rank, wlio 
partook in the K'gislation of the country, 
;ind possessed the highest hereditary ho- 
nours, considered this as one of the most 
valuable privileges they could enjoy ; and 
he felt assured tliat there was no native of 
rank who would not feel his rank and in- 
fluence materially increased by the exten- 
sion to them of that privilege which Kng- 
iishmen ofall ranks consitleied the greatest 
that could be allotted ibem. Tliat this ex- 
tension would he an advantage, in every 
way, ho felt fully s:itiKliw‘d. It would be 
of advantage to society, to the country at 
largo, and to tijo duo administration of the 
laivs; and there were many other advan- 
tages, which it was evident must result 
from the natives of this country being ad- 
mitted to p.irtake in the administration of 
justice, whieii W'ere in his apprihonsiun in. 
c ilculahle. Their better accpiaintanco with 
tlie language of tlie w'itiiesse.s, their better 
knowleilge of the ways and nianners of the 
peo})le amongst whom justice was to he 
distributed, and in many instances their 
knowledge of the characters of the wit- 
nesses to he examined, and on whose cre- 
dibility the result of the case might mate- 
rially depend, w'ould he of the greatest 
advaiit.'igc to their felhrw-siilrjec’s of this 
country w’ho would sit with them on the 
grand jury ; and he was quite persuaded, 
tii.it the longer they continued in tlic' dis- 
charge of these duties, the greater would 
he the advantages arising to the country 
and to themselves.** 

J')eccmbcr 20. 

Charles Retts was indicted, on three 
counts, for the murder of Meah Khan, a 
Mussulman, at a place called Clieena 
Kooree. The first count stated that the 
.murder was caused by heating with a whip, 
and with other beating ; the second with a 
stick, and other beating; and the third 
with an iron rod, and otlier beating. 

The native evidence for the prosecution 
w^as to the following effect. The prisoner 
w. s .T dealer in pit-coal at Cheena Kooree. 

(i) 
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'deceased, vriio was sixty years of age, 
dSra^had l)cen iHj was in the prisoner's ser- 
vice, and was sent to fetch a labourer, who 
had absconded. On his return without 
him, Mr. Hetts !)eat the deceased with 
a whip, named rnmcauntj the thong of 
which was coir twisted into ihe size of a 
thrcc.inch rope; others said he leal him 
also with a stick ; the deceased died the 
day after the beating. Several witnesses 
stated that tlic deceased fell during the 
heating, and that Mr. Betts applied fire to 
his legs. Mr. Betts gave the deceased some 
niedicinc afterwards. He ordered the body 
to be buried on the other side of the river; 
it was buried without ceremonies, prayers, 
bathing, or wiiiding-shecf. No ^ ir.qucKt 
was held : a skeleton with a fractured rib 
was subsequently dug up by the darogah. 

It appeared that hostility subsisted be- 
tween Mr. Betts and the proprictcir of 
some neighbouring collieries, named Nar- 
rain Chuckei butty. 

Before the native evidence was gone 
tiirough, the judge (Sir J. P. Grant) re- 
marked upon its contradictions and incon- 
sistencies with the depositions before the 
magistrate, observing to the jury that he 
did not consider it safe or proper to con. 
vict on such evidence. 

Thomas Dickenson, a seafaring man, 
who was on a visit to the brother-in-law 
of the prisoner at the time, deposed as 
follows: I have been in court during 

the trial, T recollect the occurrence spoken 
of, Mcah Khan was outside of the ve- 
randah; Mr. Betts, Mr. Da Costa, Mr. Dc- 
verell, and myself were there. Not being 
well acquainted with the native language, 
I cannot speak certainly of what was said, 
but I could gather the substance. I heard 
that the man had been sent to a village at 
a considerable distance to bring labourers 
of the coal mine. Mr. Beits questioned 
the decea.sed, %vho said he had taken the 
man, but the ryots subsequently released 
the man, and had beaten Meali Khan. Mr. 
Betts asked why he allowed the Assainee 
to be taken from him. He said they had 
beaten him. Menh Khan had a small 
stick in his hand. Mr. Betts took it from 
him. He got a few cracks with it. liarn- 
cauui is a tiling generally used in indigo- 
factories and other places to punish peo- 
ple ;* it is a small piece of rope. I saw it 
on this occasion. 1 believe it was used by 
Mr. Betts. I did not see it used. 1 think 
be used it, because it was sent for into the 
bouse. I think he came for it. I have no 
doubt on this point, to the best of my re- 
collection. I was present five minutes 
when he was beating him with a stick. He 
did not beat all the time, hut conversed 
also. I saw Meah Khan the same night 
in the verandah. I went up to him. T 
did not. speak to him. I continued with 

• tSis has been denied by indigo-planters, in 
tliet«pert. ^ 


him a very short tiirc. I had no conver- 
sation with, him that night. I'did see him 
again a sh’drt time after I fir^t saw him ; 
he appeared very unwell. When Mr. 
Betts returned into the luingnlow, I had 
conversation with him. I cannot call it 
exactly to mind, it is so long ago. I can- 
not exactly say how long ne sat together. 
Something was said on the subject of the 
beating. Mr. Betts asked how the man 
was. I do not exactly recollect who the 
poison ho asked was. 1 cannot say that 
any of the other gentlemen went into the 
verandah. I had conversation with other 
persons respecting Meah Khan. Mr. 
Bolts found the man unwell, and admi- 
nistered some medicine. It w'as eau-de- 
luce mixed with water. When he said the 
man had vomited, Mr. Betts took down u 
book, and having looked at it, he struck 
his hand to his forehead, and said, * iny 
God ! I have given fiiiii too much.' He 
did not mention what ; of course relating 
to medicine. He did not go out of the 
bungalow to administer it himself, and 
must have sent it by a servant. After ad- 
ministering the medicine, I am not aware 
of any gentleman having gone to him ; I 
believe nobody went to him. There were 
bottles of hot water applied to his feet and 
stomach I believe. Servants sat up with 
the man. I do not know, I am sure, who 
went near the deceased during the night, 
having been asleep ; I got up about day- 
light. It is so long ago I cannot recol- 
Icct what T then did. 1 do not recollect 
any particular conversation that morning 
with the prisoner. We breakfasted toge- 
ther. The conversation was that which is 
generally usual, I suppose, at any other 
breakfast table. Had there been any re- 
markable conversation 1 might have re- 
membered it, and I might not. 1 had 
conversation with the prisoner during the 
day on different topics ; I cannot remem- 
ber it just now; had it been any thing 
particular T cannot say that 1 should. I 
did not speak to Meah Khnn in the course 
of that day. I saw him in a bed in the 
bottlcronnah. I do not recollect how long 
the prisoner and I sat together that even- 
ing. 1 cannot recollect any thing wc 
talked of. I remon^ber stone-cutters com- 
ing that evening, for the purpose of taking 
away the body of Mcah Khan. I do not 
recollect who was pre.scnt when they came. 
1 do not recollect how many times they 
came that evening ; they came after dark. 
I had no conversation with the prisoner 
about these men ; I did not hear him say 
any thing about these men. I do not 
know when the prisoner went to bed ; I do 
not know when 1 went, having no watch. 
T rose at daylight ; I saw the prisoner ; 1 
had conversation with him in the morninjg; 
I wished him good morning. Hi; smd 
something ; he said * good morning.! Obr. 
conversation at breakfflit thn^|||ne M 
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Aisual ; ft Is io long since that I cannot re- 
collect what 'was said/* &c. 

Thomas Da Costa deposed : ** Tlie de- 
ceased went, on the 14th July, to a village 
called Deem Juree, for coal-diggers. He 
came about dusk, and said the pe<}ple had 
taken away the man, and had beaten him. 
Mr. Betts got vexed, and took a stick 
Meah Khan had in Ids hand, and gave 
him a few strokes with it. The stick broke, 
and Meah Khan fell. Mr. Betts called 
for a rope's end. Mr. Betts gave him a 
few cuts with that. After that, when the 
man was down, he s.'ud, ‘ j^ou are my fa- 
ther, you are my mother ; I am sick, do 
not flog me.* Mr. Betts said, * if you 
had told me that, you would have saved 
your flogging.* After heating the man on 
the ground, Mr. Betts <lcsired the man to 
betaken to the otlier side in the verandah. 
I believe 1 heard Mr. Betts call for some 
straw. I believe, after the man was down, 
Mr. Betts went into the hiingalow, and 
dipped a piece of paper in oil and lighted 
it, and brought it out to look at the man’s 
face; and having seen him, he threw it on 
the ground, and put Ills foot on it. I next 
saw Meah Khan in the verandah. I did 
not go near him before he took tlieeau-de- 
bice. 1 do not know whether lie walked 
to the verandai). I had no coiiversatiun 
about him with the prisoner. The eati- 
de-luce was mixed with water. I did not 
sec the deceased that night. When wc 
had coffee, there were Mr. Dickenson, 
Mr, Belts, and myself. I do not recol- 
lect any conversation; it is so long since 
that I cannot recollect tlie subject. 1 re- 
collect that after giving the eau-dc-liicc, 
and referring to the mcdicinc-book, Mr. 
Belts said he thought he had given the 
man too strong a dose. I do not recollect 
at present any other conversation. Next 
morning I saw the deceased between seven 
and eight o’clock. He was in a very weak 
state. Baboo Khan was giving him a 
little milk; Ido not recollect any other 
person present. I saw the prisoner in the 
morning after 1 returned from the mines. 
I had a conversation with him on busi- 
ness ; on no other subject. 1 had break- 
fast with him, but had no conversation 
then that I recollect. I do not recollect 
whether 1 dined at the bungalow or at the 
mines. 1 returned in the evening after 
sunset. I do not recollect the conversa- 
tion at tea. We had no particular con- 
veraation. I believe I was present when 
some stone-entters came. I saw these 
persons more than once. 1 believe they 
burted Meah Khan. I gave Burra Harro 
some spades. I gave him, I believe, four- 
teen rupees. These were for fees gene- 
rally given to Mahometans for burial. No 
objection, to my knowledge, w'as made by 
the stdne-cuttera. I do not know whe- 
ther f he prisoner said any thing on this 
occasion i. I had no conversation on the 


ubject that evening or next day. He never 
spoke to me on the subject ; 1 do not re- 
collect his speaking to any one about it. 
I was tliere the wliole time. The heating 
was with a thin stick and a rope’s end. 1 
believe the l)eating was on the posteriors, 
and no where else. Mr. Betts did not 
throw any fire of any kind or sort what* 
ever on the man ; 1 must liave seen it if it 
had been done : the lit paper was used to 
look at the man’s face. From the mo- 
ment he said he was sick he was nut struck 
at all. 1 never saw the man after the day 
after the flogging. The reason of Mr. 
Belts having the man buried that night 
was, that he considered it conformable to 
the usages of the Mahometans. I received 
strict orders from Mr. Belts not to punish 
tlic coolies if I could avoid it. He always 
used the man well. I heard Meuh Kiian 
say he was ill before lie was beat. ; I lieard 
him say that he had a disorder in his 
bowels.” 

Mr. Tuvbm^ for the prisoner, submitted 
that there was nev case to go to the jury; 
there %vas not a single answer which 
sliow'cd that the beating w^as the cause of 
the deceased’s death. 

Sir,/. P. Gt'onl stated the case of Squires 
and his %vife.* It was there .said, that the 
person was killed for want of siiflicient 
nourishment and food, and by certain bar- 
barous usage, 'I’hc indictment was not 
very distinct, hut it was held that both of 
these WMS the cause of death ; but if tlie 
death was caused by the want of food and 
nourishment, the case was defective as to 
the wife, and she could not be found 
guilty, as the Inisliaiid ought to have pro- 
vided it; and on that, the surgeon who 
opened the body deposed that the hoy died 
from want of proper food and nourish- 
ment, and not from the wounds, and there- 
fore the w'ife was not guilty. If the infe- 
rence to be draw'll from this case were cor- 
rect, it was necessary to he inserted in the 
indictment that the death was from the 
wounds and bruises, and there must be 
evidence of such death having iiecn so occa- 
sioned. In this case, there w'as no evi- 
dence of the kind at all, and they must 
have the best evidence that could lie pro. 
duced, and they had persons before them 
capable of giving their opinion whether 
the person did die of these mortal strokes 
and bruises. This would have been re- 
ceived in evidence, but they might have 

« « In a more jnodem case, a prisoner was found 
guilty of murder in causing the death of his ap- 
proitice, by not providing him withsufRcient food 
aud nourishment. The prisoner, Charles Squires, 
and his wife, were both indicted for the murder of 
a boy who was bound as a paTi.Hh apprentice to the 
prisoner Charles ; and it appeared, u]K>n the trial,’ 
that both the prisoners had used the apprentice in 
a most cruel and barbarous manner, and had not 
provided him with sufficient food and nourish- 
ment ; but the surgeon who opened the body de- 
posed, that, in his judgment, the boy died from 
debility, and for want of proper food and nourish- 
ment, and not from the wounds, &c. which he had 
received.*'— Russel/ on C/‘imes, vol 1. p. 630. 
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luid better evidence from people 'who wit« 
nested the death and the occasion of it, and 
who mi;;ht have stated whether the ixiniks 
had swollen, or such a p{''ea ranees, and then 
tJie court ini<rhl have had learned evidence 
on that unlearned evidence, as to whether 
the dentil was so occasioned ; but there was 
no evidence of the kind. Then, with re- 
f;ard to the evidence on tlie other hand ; 
that evidence was against its hting sup- 
))Osed that the skeleton that was produced 
was the skeleton of the tnan who was 
killed ; and if that was not enough, it wiis 
shewn that the rih that was broken could 
not have been broken in the manner dt^s- 
cribed, nor nt the time of the heating, lie 
was, therefore, of opinion, that the jury, 
from want of evidence, could not say that 
the death proceeded from mortal wounds 
and bruises inflicted by the prisoner. On 
the evidence, therefore, they were bound 
to believe that this man dic<l in some other 
way, such as his having died from the dis. 
ease which had been inentiuued ; or, if not 
of sickness, that he dibd of the eaiudc-. 
luce which had been administered to him ; 
but certainly there was no evidence that 
the death of this poor man was occasioned 
by the blows which he had received. lie 
was clearly of opinion that the jury were 
not entitled to draw, as a mere matter of 
inference, without direct evidence, that 
the man died from blows which might or 
might not have caused dcutii, and it was 
also to be observed, that there was no im> 
mediate succession of death. But sup- 
posing that, tlip strokes being proved, it 
was also proved that there was an im. 
mediate succession of death, it was still 
uncertain whether dei'.th was occasioned 
by that which immediately preceded it. 
Cvery medical n^an would say it was quite 
impossible to say whetlier one had any 
connexion with the other, unless he had 
the opportunity <if ascertaining the fact by 
some evidence submitted to his profes. 
sional judgment. The jury were bound to 
acquit the prisoner, from the want of di- 
rect evidence that the wounds and bruises 
caused the death of the deceased. 

The jury proposed retiring. 

Sir J. P. Grayit,^** The jury must re- 
turn tlie verdict 1 have directed. You 
should throw on me the responsibility of 
your verdict given on a legal point, as I 
would on you your verdict given on mat> 
tors of fact. My decided opinion is, that 
you can return no ether verdict.” 

The Foreman. — “ My lord, I do not 
understand the nature of our duty ; we are 
aworn to judgo by the evidence ; am 1 
bound to fulfil my oath or not?*' 

Sir J, P. GraHi,’—** I am under oath 
also. It is undoubtedly your duty, on a 
point of law, to take the recominendation 
of the court.** 

After a coiisuHikUim of the jnry, the 
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foreman said, cannot yotir lordship dio- 
charge ns without a verdict?^’ 

Sir J. P, Grant, — “ No such thing. 
You are bound to make up your minds 
and return your verdict.’* 

The foreman again spoke to the rest of 
the jurors, and after a few minutes in. 
formed the court, that they could not de- 
cide. 

Sir P. Grant. — “You will retire; I 
will take your verdict to-morrow morn- 
ing.*' 

The roremaii. — “ My lord, eleven of 
us have agreed.** 

It was then intimated to the jury that 
they must he unanimous, and they accord, 
ingly retired. In about half an hour (at 
eleven), they returned, and the foreman 
said, on cumpuhion, the jury returned a 
verdict of not fin ill i/. The formal question 
being put, the jury retiiriied the following 
verdict. ‘‘ W'e are compelled to say, not 
gnU/t/f contrary to the conviction of some 
of the jurors." 

Sir J P. Grant. — “ I can take no sucli 
verdict.’* 

The Foreman.— “ Then we are agreed, 
not gnitt^,” 

This case has been much canvassed. A 
writer in one of the papers contends, with 
great apparent reason, that the credibility 
of the native evidence was a question for 
the jury, who were directed to acquit a 
prisoner whom the majority deemed guilty, 
and who was discharged without one word 
of reproof for the violence so unequivo- 
cally est.'thlished against him. 

DcccfiU cr 31. 

Win. IVltrs (master of the free-school) 
was charged, on u criminal indictment, 
with having, on the 'J7th of July, unlaw'- 
ftilly and iVialicioiisly published, or caused 
to be published, in the Jo/t?i Buli, a false, 
scandalous, malicious and defamatory 
libel, of and concerning llammohun 
Gliose, containing therein, amongst other 
things, the words and matter following 
** but unquestionably, in the eye of the 
law (if there be any meaning in the de- 
liberate judgment of Sir John Franks, in 
which Sir Edward .Ryan concurred), in 
all points soever in . which the affidavits 
were denied, the partiea, Hammohun 
Ghose and Rnmehund, were held to have 
sworn falsely on their own admission ; in 
the eye of tlic law, tlierefore, the perjurer, 
the self-avowed perjurer, was a suitable 

* guardian * to exercise * parental authority 
over the child.' ’* Tba second count 
charged him with publuhing tlie follow* 
ing paragraph ; — *i With such a crime, was 
Krishna Muhun Banoorjea moat falaely 
charged ; the accuser eduiittad bis iniquity 
in open court ^Afr.iClarke on. hb part 

* had no objection to die retiprii *} ; the 
case was one in which the phrjivy could 
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have been most clearly proved upon the 
most creditable testimony^ as I can hardly 
imagine that one (if not both) of the 
judges, wiio takes an interest in these 
matters, was other than fully aware. Ne- 
vertheless, the perjurer is permitted exul- 
tingly to depart. It is seldutn that an 
opportunity ofl'ers for such open convic- 
tion ; — seldom, indeed, that the case is so 
clear of all legal and other intricacies; — 
but it is thrown away, and reproaches le- 
velled at the intended victim of the per- 
jury and his advisers.*’ Tlic third count 
chargetl the following t nevertheless, 
the perjurer is permitted exultingly to de- 
part.” 

Air, L. Clarke addressed the jury for tlie 
prosecution in a speech of some length. 
He shortly detailed the facis of tliecaseof 
the boy lirijonath Ghose, whicii are known 
to our readers,* obsrrving that this was u 
matter of private history/, of no great 
public interest ; yet the defendant had 
thought proper to write a long letter in a 
newspaper, charging the father of the hoy 
with perjury, a heinous odence in (he eye 
of the law. He observed, that there was 
scarcely a line in the whole .letter which 
might not be the siiliject of indictment, 
but be had coiiliiied the present charge to 
the imputation of perjury. 

Proof was given of authorship. 

Air. Peters read a defence of great 
lengtij, in which he contimded that, if the 
vindication of the iilaintiir’s character was 
the object in view, a civil action would 
have been the proper renie<]y ; for, if the 
court condemned him (the defendant), the 
plaiiilili' would not now come forth clear, 
er from the imputation of perjury, and he 
(the defendant) had aOidavits denying the 
fact averred in support of Uammohun 
Ghose’s application to the court for a writ 
of habeas corpus. The indictment charged 
malice and contempt of the law ; both of 
whicii should he irruvcd, for both he dis- 
avowed. Proof of the juste ess of the im- 
plication of perjury was denied him by 
the form of proceeding chosen by the 
plaintiff. The allegation of falsehood laid 
in the itidictmeot w'as wholly gratuitous, 
and the jury were bound to require proof 
of it ; the charge was ungenerous and un- 
warrantable against one unable to repel it. 
His (the defendant’s) opinion, that the 
plaintiff had perjured himself, arose out of 
tlio public report of the ^oceedings in the 
cate referred to ; from his ktrawledge that 
there hod been no forcible removal of the 
boy, and from the fact that the lad was 
dragged, ineh by inch, out of the court, 
declaring he was in fear of his life from 
oppresssiOA, experienced and expected, on 
die part of his fatlier ; and that he would 
rather go to the common gaol for two 
years, tlie remainder of his alleged mino- 

• Sea last f ol. pp* 2, 82, 84, 2861 and praaent 
vol. p. .1. , 


rity, than be sent to his natural home. 
The defendant then proceeded as follows ; 

** The case of Urijonath Ghose has be- 
come a matter of public concern. I was 
not present on the occasion of the hearing, 
being confined to my conch by sickness ; 
but it became an object of intense interest 
to me. Though 1 hud never spoken to 
the lad, I had seen him in the Alirzapore 
school, and, by the description, recog- 
nized him a.s the most intelligent of many 
clever scholars. 1 heard and read that he 
was literally dragged away, inch by inch, 
clinging to the barristers’ table and every 
intervening support, declaring that he was 
in danger of his life. I felt that he had 
been removed beyond the promised pro- 
tccliun of the court. 1 knew that a com- 
mon practice ])revails (which Urijonath 
had alleged had been attempted to he 
practised upon himself, hut frustrated by 
the cries of his mother) of adininisteriiig 
intoxicating drugs to young converts, to 
nil excess deranging the intellect perhaps 
for life ; and that there are several instan- 
ces in which lads, who had for a long 
period regularly attended missionary 
scliools, have been sudrlenly missing, and 
never subsequently heard of; giving strong 
re.'ison to suspect that the fear of the lad 
lli ijonath for his life was but too justly 
founded. The hope, ns declared in my 
letter, of inducing, if possible, a rehearing 
of the case, of which the importance had 
only become manifest to one of the judges, 
by his own acknowledgment, during its 
jjrogress, which w^as certainly a novel case, 
and one in which even u judge might err 
from precipitation, was one of the motives 
of action which influenced me. 

** Another of iny motives was the hope 
of attracting sympathy for the hid in high 
quarters and in the public mind, in order 
to lead to some steps for his protection, 
iioxv that he was removed beyond that 
which this court professed itself ready to 
aflbrd him, when implored in a proper 
manner. There was yet another, to which 
I must advert with more caution. 

** The supposed aspersion of the mission- 
ary cause, if not of individuals, which has 
not even yet been satisfactorily disclaimed ; 
tJiat accusation of allurement of the boy 
for tlie purpose of conversion to the Chris- 
tian faiili ; — not the bringing him away in 
the carriage, but allurement, for the pur- 
pose of converting that lad, who openly, 
and in tlie face of persecution, declared 
himself a Christian in this court ; that ac. 
cusation of allurement for the purpose of 
conversion to the Christian faith, against 
the religious forms and usages of 
Hindoos, wae, I am not ashamed to S8^, 
a principal, a spirit-stirring exeiteinent to 
interference. My object was to shew, to 
what extent the impressions that led to 
such an accusation could operate, aod> 
i^hat moral difficulties could be sur« 
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mounted, in order to maintain the appli- 
cation of an Act of Parliament, whiph I 
felt, and, it may be in ignorance, still feel, 
in no wise justly applicable to the case of 
the poor lad. I felt that, in the few last 
words of the judgment, the valuable lives 
endangered in an unhealthy clime, and 
the thousands of pounds spent in the 
most benevolent of objects, that of res- 
cuing heathen youth, and conferring on 
them that inestimable giA, the religion of 
Christ crucified, would be devoted and 
employed under censure of the law and 
danger of prosecution, — however holy the 
means and however unquestionable their 
reception, which none can say was not the 
character of the tuition he received, and 
of its just influence on the mind of Bri- 
jonath Ghose. 

“ I suppose it may be argued, that 
Rammohun Ghose is not perjured, even 
if the relation of Krishna IVIohun Ha- 
noorjea be true. He atTirmed, neverthe- 
less, on oath, that acconling to infortna- 
tton conveyed to him, and /o the f:cst of /lis 
belief during his absence, the hoy was 
forcibly taken away by Krishna Mohun 
Banoorjea. The individual, named Ram- 
chund Sircar, makes aflidavit to the for- 
cible abduction of Brijonath Ghose, and 
of him nothing more is heard. That for- 
cible abduction of Brijonath Ghose, of 
which liammohiin Ghose was iiifornied, 
he, to the best of his knowledge, swears he 
believes; but such forcible removal never 
took place. 

** Moreover, any real injury to Ram- 
mobun Ghose from calling or proving him 
a perjurer would be very questionable. 
Intimate association with Kuropcaiis lie 
cannot have. Among the natives his cha- 
racter would be in no way impeached ; on 
the contrary, according to the tenets of his 
religion and their first of law-givers, he 
would be elevated in their estimation to a 
degree unattainable by those who have not 
the opportunity of coming under that con- 
demnation which it is charged that 1 have, 
of malice, attempted in this case. 

“ Whatever the shade of my blameable- 
ness or inadvertence (if there be blame, as 
well as inadvertence), the jury will, 1 trust, 
weigh in the scale the diflTerenl degree of 
moral evil, which necessarily is attached to 
an imputation of perjury, in a country 
where the obligation of an oath is not held 
60 especially sacred as it is amongst us. 
This is due to me, should they in any w'ay 
incline, as I depend they will not, to a 
verdict which may involve the judgment 
of a prisoner. 

There is a text of Hindoo law clearly 
afij^licable to the present case ; clearly de- 
monstrative that no real injury could be 
sustained by Rammohun Ghose, amongst 
his fellows, and clearly indicative that any 
' attempt of mine to hold him up to repro- 
^ had such ever been my purpose, 


must have failed in its object by the nature 
of the accusation. Gentlemen, I will 
read to you a passage from the Institutes 
of Hindoo law, as translated by Sir W. 
Jones ; w'bich is stated in the title-page to 
comprise * the Indian system of duties, 
religious and civil.' The passage runs 
thus : — 

“ * In some cases, a giver of false evi- 
dence, from a pious motive, even though 
he know the truth, shall nut lose a seat in 
Heaven ; for such ev idence wise men call 
the speech of the gods !* 

I do not mean to adduce this as shew- 
ing my motives, on which you have to de- 
cide; but to counteract any undue bias re- 
gal ding the i fleet on Rammohun Ghose, 
individually, which you are bound to keep 
out of view. 

“ Having said thus much of the motives 
which did stimulate me; having disavowed 
all malice as regards Rammoliiin Ghose, 
which I neither felt nor feel, I have now 
to shew to you that «Iisrespect for the laws 
of the realm could not have influenced 
me. I will state the subject of a letter, 
written by me to the Rov. Mr. Deal try on 
the 6 *th July, in explanation of my having 
waited on the Lord Bishop, in order to 
endeavour to prevent the baptism of the 
lad. This will place my conduct and my 
motives in a clearer light. Mr. Dealtry 
w’as of the same opinion as myself regard, 
iiig the impropriety of the baptism, yet 
took offence at my interference in the mat- 
ter. This was some days previous to the 
return of the writ of fudeas corpus ; but 
I nevertheless, at that time, possessed nil 
iny sympathies towards the lad, and had 
most of my unfavourable impression re- 
garding the father. The following is the 
extract referred to : — 

• Cth July, 1833. 

** * My dear Sir,— I am sorry you should have 
mtertained mistaken impressions of what I must ; 
have failed dearly to explain on Thursday. I 
therefore hasten to remove them, as I am satisfied 
that a candid consideration of the circumstances 
under which I sought the bishop on Wednesday, 
will not admit of the interpretation of unnecessa- 
rily meddling with the matters of others. 

* That 1 anxiously watch the signs of the 
times at this deeply Interesting, and I believe im- 
portant juncture, and that 1 felt strongly that 
great evil would result to the cause fi-om precipi- 
tation (I mean in the act, not as to the early sea- 
son of baptism, with reference to the lad's prepa- 
ration, and from aught that might bear even the 
semblance of concealment, or be construed by the 
natives into a breach of the civil law, in endeavour- 
ing by means of baptism to remove the lad from 
the control his father maintains he ought to poa- 
sess over him) I do not deny. Acting upon these 
feelings, had I, in fact, appealed to the hlshop In 
order to do all in the power of an individual to 

I irevent the baptism taking place, I might surely 
lave been held blameless, until, by direct com- 
munication, you were satisfied that .1 had gone, 
heedlessly, and without seeking dlrecUcm, to the 
work ; such a course would have been but Justice 
towards me, before motives that have been attri- 
buted to me were alleged against me. The case 
however was different. 

** * I request you to bear in mind that I had all 
along understood that the hoy was considered in 
danger if left with his parents, and that the 
power of the police to prevent his being eventually ’ 
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civenupf was doubtful, on account of his alleged 
minorky. ” 

The defendant concluded with strongly 
disavowing malicious intention. 

Sir J, P. Grant said, of the three counts 
in the indictment, the second had been 
given up by the counsel for the prosecution, 
as involving a question unnecessary to 
argue ; consequently, there remained only 
the lirst and third counts to determine on. 
The first set forth that the defendant, 
** being a person of an evil, wicked and 
malicious mind and disposition,** &c. On 
this w'ording, the defendant had in his 
defence enlarged very considerably, but he 
had to tell them that they were mere words 
of style, adopted in remote ages, and still 
used as introductory to a charge' When 
lie said this, he by no means meant to infer 
that the motives of the party were to be 
left out of the consideration of the jury ; 
because a libel, like every other criminal 
charge, did not consist merely in doing an 
act, but also in the intention with which 
tliat act had been done. In a charge of 
libel, it was not merely the publication of 
a sentence or passage that reflected on the 
character of another that constituted libel; 
it was also necessary that it should be done 
with an evil intent. Having told them 
that they might throw out of their con- 
templation all those words of style, he 
must also tell them that they must not 
throw out of their consideration the impu- 
tation contained in the indictment, which 
charged the defendant with malicious tno- 
fives, for that w’as the essence of the 
offence. The next thing for their con- 
sideration was, whether any thing had 
been published — what had been published 
-—the intent with which the words, if pub- 
lished, bad been published, and the ne- 
cessary consequence of that publication. 
His Lordship then rend the passage from 
the indictment ** but unquestionably, in 
the eye of the law,** &c. That was the 
libel which the defendant was accused of 
publishing ; and if he had really done so, 
he must have intended to publish that 
which charged another person with a crime, 
which could not be so imputed consistent 
with innocency on his own part ; and if 
they took the words therefore the per- 
jurer, the self-avowed perjurer,'* to apply 
to the prosecutor, tliere could he no doubt 
that they imputed to liiiii a crime cog- 
nizable by the laws of the country, and for 
vrhich he might be severely punished. In 
looking, however, at this paragraph, they 
ought also to look at what preceded it ; for 
if they were of opinion that the whole 
matter was consistent with the supposition 
that there bad been no design to throw any 
imputation against . llammohun Ghose, 
then they would give the defendant the 
benefit of that interpretation. But if it 
were not so explained by that which pre- 
ceded, or by that which followed it, but 


was to be judged entirely by what the 
words themselves expressed, then they 
would find that that part, as laid in the in- 
dictment, was made out, and return a 
verdict of guilty. I’he learned judge then 
read the following passage in the letter ; 
“ I'he Editor of the Enquirer is, I ap- 
prehend, wrong ill imagining tliat the court 
declared themselves legally hound to hold 
both the return and the affidavits to be 
true; they acknowledged only the return 
(according to ihe llurkaru* & report), which 
is rational ; the counsel for the boy’s father 
having admitted it on his behalf. Inas- 
much, therefore, as the affidavits were not 
contradicted by the return, the former 
might be true; but unquestionably, in the 
eye of the law,** &c. They would draw such 
conclusion from the whole of this passage 
as they thought reasonable ; but they would 
not put a forced construction on the words, 
but take them according to their plain and 
obvious meaning. The only question for 
a jury to try, in a case of libel, was the 
malicious intention with which it had been 
published, and the fact of publication in 
furtherance of that intention. They would 
therefore consider, if they were satisfied 
that the fact of publication was brought 
borne to the defendant, wdiat was the 
animus, or intention of mind, with which 
he wrote the paragraph. If they were of 
opinion that the paragraph was not of such 
a nature as to imply a malicious intention 
on his part, or that he liacl been actuated by 
no such intention, then they were to acquit 
him of the charge. The defendant had 
said a great deal in his defence, and he had 
said it exceedingly well, on the subject of 
the motives by which he had been actuated 
in writing the letter. He bad said that he 
bad been actuated by a sense of public 
justice and a great feeling of commisera- 
tion for the situation of the boy Brijonath 
Ghose ; and that, being entirely unac- 
quainted with the prosecutor, be could not 
possibly have entertained any malice or 
personal ill-feeling whatever against him. 
He had also stated, and very properly too, 
that they would take into tlicir considera. 
tion the motives by ivbicli be had been ac- 
tuated ; and he hud also alluded to the 
difficulty in which he had been placed, by 
being accused of writing and publishing a 
false libel, without being allowed the op- 
portunity of proving it true ; and without 
the jury being allowed to try its truth or 
falsehood, though that was material to 
support the allegation of the libel. But 
whatever weight they might give to this 
consideration, they could not consider it in 
the verdict they were bound to deliver. It 
was not implied that that was false in point 
of law which was so stated in the indict- 
ment, although they might perhaps think 
that it would have been as well if it had 
not been so worded. Their duty was to 
judge from tlie evidence tlie facts of the 
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pablic^Uon of the libel, the writing, and 
the procuring and causing it to be pub- 
lished ; and if they believed the evidence, 
he thought these points sufficieiuly made 
out. They would then consider whetlier 
the publication, charging a person, with the 
crime of perjury, was sufficient to make 
out that degree of malice which the law 
implied in cases of this nature, fur they 
would remember that, if tlie natural ten- 
dency was enough to cause injury to so- 
ciety, the law inferred that it was done 
with an evil intention. 

The jury retired, and after an absence of 
a few minutes returned a verdict of Not 
CuUljf* 

January 1 1 . 

The JCinQ v. Mirza Hosain and others. 
This was a case, tried in the last sessions, 
in which the defendants, Mussulmans, had 
been convicted of carrying ofl* two girls 
under the age of ton years, and subse- 
quently marrying them. The prosecutor 
was a poor and wretched- looking woman, 
and the mother of the children. The de- 
fendants bedong to a wealthy Mogul family 
resident in Calcutta. Tiie defence set up 
was the consent of the mother to the mar- 
riage ; this, however, was not proved sa- 
tisfactorily on tlie trial, and the jury had 
found them guilty of the misdemeanor. 
They were now brouglit up to receive 
judgment. 

Mr. TurtoHy their counsel, said it was 
his intention to move for a new trial ; but 
that if the Court would be satisHod by his 
clients* acceding to the wish of tiie pro- 
secutor to give up to her the children, and 
by the husbands’ pronouncing a divorce, 
he would merely move that judgment be 
pronounced. 

Mr, Justice Grant said that the court did 
not consider this a light ofience, altliough 
the object was marriage, and the taking 
not forcible, because the children were 
not of an age when the law considers a 
child capable of giving consent; but he 
thought, after a review of all the circum- 
stances of the case, that justice w'oiild be 
satisfied if the actual delivery of the girls 
was made to the mother, no evil or mis*- 
chievous design against her being intend, 
ed, as it appeared, by the defendants. 

Mr. Aiamell, for the prosecution, said 
that the mother only required her children 
to be returned to her. 

The matter being thus arranged, the 
husbands made their appearance in court, 
onA of whom was a mere child, and, in the 
presence of die court, pronounced, after 
the moulvie, the few words of divorce re* 
quired by the Mobamadun law. 
however, required some coaxing before he 
would consent to part with his little wifei 
The two girls were then brought in, and a 
•etna was enacted, which shewed the ma- 
. tenel/ IMinga in full play. The mbtlier 
%ilhAmd^:fdtwMtd and seised her children, 


almost smothering them witli her caresses, 
while her sobs and language of delight 
seemed half hysterical. One of them was 
tlien taken up in her arms, while an old 
withered -looking hag pounced upon the 
odier child, and was equally lavish in her 
expenditure of kisses on its cheeks as the 
mother. Both the young captives were 
borne away in triumph in the arms of their 
friends. 

When silence was restored, Mr. Justice 
Grant pronounced the judgment of the 
court on the defendant Mirza Ilossain, (he 
other defendant not being present, in a 
forcible and eloquent address. He said 
that the Supreme Court would always with 
a strong arm protect the natives of the 
defendant's country, as well as Hindoos, 
in the exercise of their peculiar usages and 
Customs ; hut, at the same time, with a 
jealous care that the peace and repose of 
society, and the rights of others, were not 
invaded ; that the Knglish law' made no 
distinction betw'een poor and rich, fur both 
w'ere equally witiiin its protection. 

Tiie defendant was then fined one rupee, 
with the alternative of being committed to 
jail. The fine was instaiuiy paid. 

iNsoLVENr Debtors* Coukt, Vecemher 3. 

In the matter ijf Ferf^usson and Co , — 
Mr. Turton presented a petition on be- 
half of ('aj)t. Onseley, Mr. Colville, and 
Mr. E. Macnagiiten, praying they might 
be appointed aKsignees to tfiis estate, in 
accordance with a resolution passed at a 
meeting of creditors yesterday. Mr. Mac- 
iiaghteii had no wisli for the appointment 
himself, but would consent to accept it. 
Mr. Lyull had also been proposed, and it 
had been resolved to recommend him who 
had the majority in number of votes and 
amount of claims as assignee in the first 
instance, and in the second, be who was 
next on tlie poll, Mr.. Macnagiiten stated 
expressly tliat, if the whole of his time 
were required, it w'as impossible for him to 
accept the office, and that he could not 
pledge himself to more tfian a general su - 
perintendencc. But the meeting, not- 
withstanding this, and knowing also Mr. 
Macnagliten's unwillingness to take the 
office, still came to the conclusion that 
that general superintendence would be 
sufficient. It bad appeared to be tbe'ge- 
neral wish of tlie meeting that the winding 
up of the estate should, as much as pos- 
sible, be conducted by tlie late partiiera of 
the firm,* for all ranks of creditor^ ap. 
peared to place in them: the most' itnpbdt 
confidence. The house ! was known to 
have bad. indigo concerns to a very large 
extent^ many of which had been mort. 
gaged, and contending and confiicting 
daima might arise between the assignee 

• Mem. Wm. Fsirtle Clark, Wm. Melvine, 
Jelta Ollmorebatid Wm. Fred. Feiguison. 
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and the mortgagoes, and considerable de- 
triinent might arise if the person appoint- 
ed was not one in whom all parties had 
every confidence, and could fully under- 
stand what his firmness of character and 
experience would enable him to do. Un- 
fortunately, some seizures of indigo had 
taken place already, and the assignee 
should be a person able to reconcile and 
adjust diflScultics between the parties, and 
he was very anxious that Mr. Macnaghten 
should be appointc^d if only on that ac- 
count ; because from his knowledge, and 
the experience he had ac«]uircd in offices 
of this kind, it was to he supposed he fully 
understood how far his rights as an as- 
signee extended, and how far he was to 
concede to mercantile men and to the go- 
vernment, in arrangements which would 
prove beneficial to the interests of the 
creditors. He understood, that, in one 
factory great detriment had arisen from 
the seizures which had been made, by 
which the advances for next year’s crop 
had been greatly endangerc^l. IVIr. Mac- 
I'iUghtcn was at present the assignee to the 
estate of Colvin and Co., and he had heard 
it said that it was quite incompatible in 
him to be assignee to another large estate 
at the same time ; hut if the objection ever 
existed, it existed at the time he was ap- 
pointed in the estate of Colvin and Co., 
fi)r it might then have been said as well as 
now that ho was already the assignee for 
fifty other estates, the interests of many 
of which were more likely to conic Into 
collision than they were in these tw'o. It 
was very easy to say they might interfere 
with each other, but it was quite enough 
to raise those objections when it was shewn 
that they peeuliurly applied to the present 
matter, fur they would extend to any house 
or to any person in Calcutta. It might 
he said with equal justice that Mr. Lyaii 
might have conflicting claims with the 
estate of b'ergussun and Co., though he 
made no such objection to him, for be 
would himself be prepared to support his 
appointment if the court did not comply 
with the prayer of his petition. He 
wished it distinctly to be understood that 
lie did not appear there in a character 
hostile to any one— < he merely attended to 
support the very-strongly-expressod wishes 
of a very large majority of creditors both 
ill number and amount. 

Mr. Clarke appeared to present a coun- 
ter-petition from eighteen creditors, who 
represented property to the amount of 
eleven lacs of rupees and upwards. Mr. 
Colville was one of these petitioners, and 
he was willing to accept of office conjoint- 
ly with Mr. Macnaghten, but preferred' 
acting with Mr. Lyall. 

‘ The Commissioner (Sir J. P. Grant) in- 
quired whether the name of Mr. Colville 
did not appear to the petition presented by 
Mr. Turton, because he could not receive 
vf5in/.Jbwm.N.S.VoL.14,No.54. 


two petitions from the same gentleman on 
opposite sides. 

Mr. Turton said, he had been instructed 
to appear for the gentlemen recommended 
as assignees. 

The Commissioner observed, that the 
question was, whether this petition, which 
purported to be that of Mr. Colville, Capt. 
Ouseley, and Mr. Macnaghten, was or was 
not the petition of Mr. Colville. 

Here some contradictory statements 
were made by the counsel on both sides, 
and on Mr. Colville stating that he did not 
authorise the petition put in by Mr. Tur- 
ton, the Commissioner observed that lie 
did not know what to make of the matter, 
except that it was a trifling with the court. 

Mr. Turton said, it now became neces- 
sary for him to shew that, if there were 
any trifling, it was by Mr. Colville. At 
the meeting, it had been resolved to re- 
commend Mr. Colville jointly with the 
other two gentlemen, and he, being pre- 
sent, must have understood that it had 
been determined on to present a petition 
on behalf of the thr<‘c. 

The Commissioner thought it absolutely 
necessary that the petition should be au- 
thorised by Mr. Colville; but, after a few 
remarks from Mr.Turton, consented to re- 
ceive the petition if the name of Mr. Col. 
ville, who still persisted in refusing his 
sanction to it, were struck out. 

Mr. Clarke read this petition, which set 
forth that the petitioners were of opinion 
that Mr. Macnaghten was not a fit and 
proper person to lie appointed assignee, 
inasmuch as he already held the situations 
of examiner in eciuity in the Supreme 
Court, receiver of the real estates under 
the management of the said court, as- 
signee of the greater portion of the insol- 
vent estates, and sole assignee of the es- 
tate of the late firm of Colvin and Co. 
These onerous and numerous duties, they 
submitted, must, in a great measure, pre- 
vent him from devoting the time and at- 
tention to the management of the affairs of 
the estate of Fergusson and Co. which, from 
their complicated nature, vast extent, and 
immense amount, was indispensably neces- 
sary ; that they were confirmed in this be- 
lief by Mr. Macnaghteii’s own statement 
at the meeting, that he bad not sufficient 
time at his command satisfactorily to ma. 
nage the estate, and his request that he 
might not be proposed as an assignee ; 
that, at the former meeting, the candidates 
proposed had been required to pledge 
themselves to devote their whole time and 
attention to the discharge of the duties 
assigned to them ; and that it was still the 
wish of a large majority of the creditors 
that no one should be appointed whose 
time must be greatly occupied by nume- 
rous other important avocations ; that Mr. 
Macnaghten, l>eing already sole assignee 
to the estate of Colvin and Co., a mercaii^ 
(K) 
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uU estahllslunent of gr«at extent, ought 
not to be appointed an assignee to Uip 
;eBtates and effects of a still, larger establish, 
naent, as there must be a great probability 
of his having to manage and decide on con- 
.flictingand clashing interests in winding up 
the affairs of the two firms. The petition 
concluded by praying that the court would 
not appoint Mr. Macnaghten, but that it 
would appoint Mr. James Napier LyaTI. 
,Mr. Clarke then went on to say, that this 
petition bore the signatures of twenty.two 
creditors, who represented property to the 
amount of Rs. 11.22,000; and that an 
affidavit accompanied it, verifying the sig. 
natures. Mr. Clarke was authorised by 
Mr. Lyall, to state, that he w'as willing to 
take the office, and would, if he were ap. 
pointed, devote the whole of his time to the 
business. The only objections he had 
against Mr. Macnaghten were the nume-^ 
rous and onerous duties he had already to 
discharge ; for no one could be more ready 
Uian he was to admit his qualifications in 
every other respect, and he believed tliat a 
better or n more efficient officer never held 
a situation in the court. From the bench 
and from the bar, from officers, attorneys, 
and suitors, and from all who came with- 
in the range of his duties, he had gained 
just and well-merited applause ; and were 
It not for the objection that he had men- 
tioned, he would have urged every thing 
In bis power to procure his appointment ; 
but one man could not do every thing, and 
if they gave him too much, they could not 
expect him to do every thing well. As 
examiner, he had very extensive duties to 
perform, and as receiver he had also exten- 
sive duties, besides which, he was now the 
assignee of almost all the estates in this 
court, and was the sole assignee to the 
estate of Colvin and Co. In the case of 
Palmer and Co. there were originally no 
paid assignees, but a great number of un- 
paid, — he believed as far as twelve. Uliat 
number had been found inconvenient, and 
therefore, in the case of Alexander and 
Co., it had been recommended that they 
should have two paid assignees, who would 
devote the whole of their time and scr- 
vices to the business entrusted to their 
charge. A similar course had been adopt- 
ed with respect to the affairs of Mackintosh 
and Co., and he would be bound to say, 
that if any one went to eitlier of those 
places, they would always find one of the 
assignees in attendance. This was neces- 
sary ; for a creditor might often wish to 
see the assignee rather than the partners ; 
and if he did not wish to see those part- 
ners, who had been placed by their insol- 
vency in a very different situation from 
tliat in which they had originally stood, he 
had a right to see the person in whose 
pogaession the Jaw bad vested the estate. 
This made it necesaary that the assignee 
ilhouUI not be selected from those who 
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could only devote a portion of their time to 
the duty, or who could only exercise a 
general superintendence. It was urged 
by Mr. Turton, that his duties would not 
fall so heavily on him, in consequence 
of the assistance he would derive* from 
the unpaid assignees ; but Capt. Ouseley 
had said, that be could not spare more 
time than at most a couple of hours in the 
day to the work. If, tlien, Mr. Mac- 
naghten could only exercise a general 
superintendence, and Capt. Ouseley could 
only attend two hours in each day, Mr. 
Colville might perhaps not he inclined to 
work harder than his colleagues, and tlio 
business would he thus leff: almost entirely 
in the hands of the partners. His clients 
thought that the person appointed ought to 
engage to devote hia whole time and atten* 
tion to the business. 

llie CommissiiiHer wished to know whe- 
ther any thing had been resolved on rela- 
tive to the employment of the partners. 

Mr. Turtim replied, that it was pro- 
posed that tliey should receive among them 
the sum of Rs. 2,400 a-month for their 
services ; and at the meeting Mr. Fergus, 
son, for himself and the rest of the mem- 
bers, had stated bis willingness to devote 
the whole of his time and attention to the 
business of the estoAc; and it was the una- 
nimous wish of tha meeting that the part- 
ners should conduct nearly all the business, 
while the assignees should be held res- 
ponsible for that done under therr sanction. 
He had a petition embodying these parti- 
culars, which he would afterwards put in. 

The discussion between counsel pro- 
ceeded to considerable lengUi, when the 
Commissioner thought tlie best plan would 
be to ascertain whether Mr. Macnaghten 
was willing to undertake the duty. 

The question liaving been put to Mr. 
Macnaghten, he stated that be had been no 
candidate for tlie appcMnrmeiit, and that he 
did not wish to be proposed; but if he 
were appointed, he would do his best, 
though he should not he in the least dis- 
appointed if the court did not appoint him. 

The Commi^ioner wished to know whe- 
ther, if he were appointed, he thought he 
would he able, consistently with his other 
avocations, to do justice to the estate. 

Mr. Macnaghten said, he thought the 
creditors the best judges of that ; hut after 
the manner in which he had been proposed, 
he was willing to undertake the duty, and 
do the best tliat he could. 

Sir John Grant said that, afler the very 
strong and unequivocal manner in which 
Mr. Macnaghten bad been recommended, 
he thought he was bound to suffer his opi- 
nion to be guided by so decided a majority 
of creditors. Had they done that which be. 
thought prejudicial to the imerests of tlie 
estate, he would have felt it to he bis duty 
to withhold his Msent ; but though now, 
as well as before, they weie not tuumimoua. 
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yet leliere there appeared to be no wdU 
founded objection, he felt himself bound 
to be guided by the opinion of so great a 
majority of those most interested. Mr. 
Macnaghten had been recommended by a 
very large majority in number and amount, 
and though seventy-five creditors had not 
voted for him, yet eighteen only out of 
that number bad thought fit to make any 
objection in court. There was such a ma- 
jority in favour of Mr. Turton*s petition, 
that be tliought it proper to adopt their re- 
commendation. He was of opinion that 
three assignees would be enough, and that 
was the number recommended by the cre- 
ditors; but he also tliought that remunera- 
tion should go to all those who performed 
the duty ; but he did not see sufficient rea- 
son to refuse the recommendation of the 
creditors on this account, and he would re- 
ceive Mr. Colville, Capt.Ouseley, and Mr. 
Macnaghten, as fit and proper persons for 
assignees to the estate, and he would ac- 
cordingly so appoint them, the two former 
to be unpaid, and the latter to be the paid 
assignee. 

December 7. 

In the mailer of FerstusKon and Co. — Mr. 
U'urton, on behalf of the members of the 
firm, put in a certificate from the assignees, 
certifying that they had been put in pos- 
session of assets amounting, to the best of 
their belief, to half the debts due by the 
estate, exclusive of a sufficiency to satisfy 
the mortgages held on certain of the pro- 
perty of the firm; and prayed that they 
might be entitled to the relief of the Act, 
and have the usual order of personal pro- 
tection. 

Sir John, Grant thought they were enti- 
tled to Uie benefit of the Act, and granted 
the order prayed for. 

Mr. Turtom then applied, on behalf of 
each of the separate estates, praying that 
Mr. Thomas liolroyd be appointed special 
assignee. No opposition appearing against 
the application, it was granted. 

In the Matter of Colvin and Co.— In this 
case, the insolvents filed their schedule, 
and tlie service of notice having been satis- 
factorily proved, were declared entitled to 
the benefit of the Act. Notice of opposi- 
tion had been entered by mistake, but it 
was subsequently withdrawn, the party 
opposing merely wishing to examine the 
partners touching a sum of money entered 
in the schedule which he .conceived to be 
due to him by the corresponding house at 
home, and not by the late firm. One of 
the partners was accordingly examined, 
but the facts elicited are of no public in- 
terest. 

In the matter tf Valmer and Co , — A 
dividend of two and a-half per cent, was 
declar^ payable on the first of February. 

December 21. 

fn themalter of Alexander and Co.— Mr. 
Turloti presented a petition on behalf of 


the assignees of Alexander ^and Co., pray- 
ing for liberty to carry on the working of 
certain factories until January 1834, unless 
in the mean time such offers for the pur- 
chase of them should be made as the 
assignees should consider advantageous. 
The learned counsel stated that the work- 
ing of the 'factories, during the last sea- 
son, had produced a clear profit to the 
estate of seven lacs of rupees, and that 
such of the factories as were mortgaged 
were not worked on the funds of the es- 
tate, but on funds advanced by the inert- 
gag^s. 

The Commissioner thought that the 
order, instead of being granted nisi, as 
prayed for, might be granted in the first 
instance; but 

Mr. Turton said, (hat as a numlier of 
creditors objected to the further working, 
he was anxious that the rule should be 
nisif in order that they might come in and 
state their objections. 

Mr. Prinsep also stated, that he had a 
petition to present which might have some 
connection with the subject. It was signed 
by a large body of creditors, representing 
claims of upwards of one crore of rupees, 
and prayed that the court would order the 
tnaiiageiiiGUt of the estate to be conducted 
on a less expensive scale. The petitioners 
considered that otic assignee, assisted by 
one of the partners, w'ould be sufficient to 
wind up the business, and prayed that the 
continuation of the salaries to any but one 
partner might be discuntinued after Ja- 
nuary next. 

Mr. Turton said, that he had another pe- 
titioii to present from the assignees, which 
would do away with one part of the ob- 
jections just stated by Mr. Prinsep. Jt 
announced the receipt of a letter from Mr. 
Janies Young, stating his having obtained 
the situation of secretary to the Union 
Bank and declining all further remune- 
ration from the estate, though he wished 
to be understood that he would be willing 
to afford every information to the assignees 
relative to the affairs of the late firm. The 
peiriion was received, and both of the 
matters were ordered to come before tlie 
court on the 4tli prox., a meeting of the 
creditors being, in the mean time, con- 
vened, to consider the matters of the pe- 
titions. 

January 4. 

2'he Same. — Mr, Turton moved, in the* 
usual way, to have the order mm for the 
carrying on of certain factories for another 
year, made absolute. 

Sir John Franks adverted to his intended 
departure for £urope, on account of the 
bad state of his healthy and said that he 
had rather defer the matter till next Sa- 
turday for the decision of Sir £. Hyan^ 
who had made most of the orders in die 
affairs of this estate, and who would in el) 
probability continue to do so. 
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. Mr. TuHoa said, there was no opposition 
to the order, and that it was supported by 
the wishes of creditors to the amount of 
niiiety>seven lacs. He had no wish to 
hurry the matter, if it were not that this 
was the season for sowing, ahd every 
week’s delay might occasion considcrahle 
loss to tlie estate. The Chief Justice was 
not likely to object to the order, for ho had 
said that the best thing for the estate would 
be to carry on the factories till they could 
be advantageously disposed of; and that 
he would not object to making the order 
absolute, unless good grounds were shewn 
against it. 

Sir «/. Franks stated, in addition to his 
former reasons for deferring the matter, 
that Mr. Prinsep had given notice of a 
motion connected with this matter, and 
that as the question was likely to involve 
the interests of a great number of cre- 
ditors, he would rather not make an order 
on the eve of his departure : besides he 
thought the two questions ought naturally 
to come on together, and he therefore pre- 
ferred leaving the matter to the decision of 
the Chief Justice. 

January 10 . 

In the matter of Cruttenden and Ch.-— 
A special court was held this morning to 
receive the petition of Messrs. James CuU 
len and Robert Browne, the mcml^ers of 
the late firm. The petition was supported 
by affidavit, stating that the partners were 
able to assign over property to the amount 
of half the debts of the firm. It prayed, 
in the usual matiiier, for the beneht of the 
Act provided for the relief of insolvent 
debtors ; and was precisely the same in 
form as those which bad been presented in 
the matters of Colvin and Co, and Fcr- 
gusson and Co. 

Sir E* liyan observed, that it was very 
desirable to have the assignee appointed as 
early as possible, as nothing could be done 
till the filing of the certificate ; and there- 
fore he thought the best plan would be to 
call a meeting of creditors the ensuing 
day, to recommend proper persons to be 
appointed by the court. He had always 
been impressed with the belief that the 
fewer the assignees appointed to manage 
an estate the better, as a large number, 
instead of accelerating business, w'ere likely 
to obstruct it, by interfering with each 
other. His only object in hurrying the 
election of assignees was, that the persons 
of the partners might as soon as possible 
be protected from arrest, which they could 
not be till after the assignees had certified 
that they were entitled to the benefit of the 
Act, by tbe assignment of property equal 
to half the amount of debts. 

January 1 1 . 

» In the matter nf Alexantler and Co , — 
Mr. Turton applied to make absolute an 
order nisi authorizing tlie assignees to carry 


on certain indigo factories for another 
year. 

Sir E. liyan, after ascertaining that no 
cause was shown against the order, said 
that it must be distinctly understood by 
the assignees that they were not to carry 
on the factories on speculation, under a 
hope of realizing profits for the estate; 
but that they must be disposed of in all 
cases whenever a fair oiler could be got for 
them. On looking over the documents, 
he remarked that there had been a loss on 
three or four of the factories; though, 
upon tlie whole, there appeared to have 
been a very beneficial return. 

Mr. Prinsej}, on behalf of certain mer- 
cantile houses, presented a petition, accom- 
panied by some of the resolutions passed at 
the last public meeting of the creditors of 
Alexander and Co., namely, that there be 
in future only one paid assignee ; that that 
assignee be in future reniuncraled by a 
commission of five per cent, on the <li- 
videiids instead of as tieretoforc by salary, 
paying out of the said commission all ex- 
penses of establisliinent, except the sala- 
ries of the partners, and law-chargcs; that 
Mr. Burkinyoung he recommended to the 
court to fill the office of paid assignee ; 
that there be in future two unpaid as- 
signees ; and timt Messrs. Paton and Dick 
be recommended as unpaid assignees. 

Sir E, Ryan^ with reference to the 
changes proposed in the assigiieeship, said 
it would have been as well to have looked 
into the Act of Parliament before making 
such an application. That Act provided 
for the appointment of new assignees in 
the event of the death or resignation of the 
old ones, or of misconduct or incom- 
petence proved against them; but it did 
not authorize a change with every change 
in the minds of the creditors. It was no 
light thing to remove a person from a 
trust whicli the court had thought liiiri 
competent to fill, not in its own judgment, 
hut cm the representation and recommen- 
dutioii of a large body of creditors. The 
parties who now sought to remove one of 
the assignees had nut attempted to show 
that he had in any manner misconducted 
himself, nor would he for a moment sup- 
pose that he had, till it had been proved to 
him. Without something charged against 
the conduct of the assignees, he would not 
change the management of the estate by 
taking it out of their hands ; ncitlier in- 
deed did he think that the Act of Parlia- 
ment would allow him to do so. 

Mr. Prinsep then proceeded to the next 
part of the application, namely, the altera- 
tion in the mode of remunerating the as- 
signees. The resolution recommending a 
remuneration by a commission of five per 
cent, on tbe dividends was verified by an 
affidavit, but it was not accompanied by 
any estimate. 

Sir E» Ryan said, that that placed the 
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court in a difficulty, as the assignees had 
formerly made affidavit that that would 
not be sufficient, lie was willing to try 
the experiment and make the order, for he 
had always thought a commission the best 
inode of remuneration ; hut the assignees 
must have the option of coming in and 
resigning. 

Mr. Turlon put in a petition from Mr. 
J'ullarlon, and other creditors, to the 
amount of a crore and sixteen lacs, pray- 
ing that the present mode of renuiiieration 
might he continued ; and proved by an 
affidavit that the claims of the creditors re- 
presented by ]\Ir. IVinscp only amounted 
to ten lacs and upviards, instead of up- 
wards of a crore, as had by some mistake 
(iinintentioiial he believed) been stated in 
their petition. Mr. 'rurton then argued at 
great length in support of the present 
inode of remuneration. 

Sir E, Ihfttn said, with reference to the 
question remuncrution, as the original 
order had only been made for one year, it 
came regularly before the court. On this 
question there were two bodies of creditors 
with dillerent opinions, hut as one had 
claims to a far greater amount than the 
other, the balance of opinion might be 
said to be in favour of the present mode, 
lie had been reluctant at first to sanction 
a remuneration by salary, but had done so 
at the recommendation of the creditors ; 
aprl as there now appeared to be a difle- 
rence of opinion, he would still rest on the 
grounds of the former appointment, and 
refrain from making any change in the 
mode. 15iit as a year had now elapsed 
since the granting of that order, and as the 
labour ought in that period to have ma- 
terially decreased, he would order a re- 
ducthni of the assignees* salaries from 
1,0(X) to SQO rupees a-munth eacli. That 
would put their remuneration on a par 
with that of Mr. Alexander, whose ex- 
ertions lie had understood were indefa- 
tigable for tlie benefit of tlic estate. That 
would he the order, and tlie only order, he 
should make in this case, to have eflect for 
one year. 

Mr. Turlon said, he was authorized to 
say that the assignees were perfectly sntis- 
fierl with this reduction. 

Mr. Prinacp applied to make absolute 
the order nisi that was granted on the last 
court-day for the assignees to sell the So- 
napara indigo concern for 5.li,000 rupees. 

Mr. Turlon showed cause against the 
order, and produced a number of affi- 
davits to prove that the factory was worth 
considerably more, and that {>0,00() rupees 
had been offered for it by Uadha Madhuh 
Banncrjea. 

. Sir E. Itj/an said, it was difficult for 
biin to decide between such conflicting va- 
luations, and his only course, in such a 
case, was to be guided by the affidavit of 
the assignees, lie must consider, till the 
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contrary was shewn, that they were doing 
the best for the estate. On these grounds, 
he refused to make the order absolute. 

In lltc matter of Eergussnn and Co . — On 
a petition, accompanied by the usual affi- 
davit, the court ordered a remuneration to 
Mr. E. Macnaglitcn, the assignee, of four 
per rent, commission on all dividends, out 
of w'liicli lie should pay ‘2,400 rupees per 
month to the partners, and all <ithcr ex- 
penses, law-chargcs excepted, after the 1st 
March next. 

In the mailer of Crutlendcn and 6’b.— 
IVIr. Turton presented a petition from Mr. 
Donald Macintyre, setting forth that he 
Iiad been elected as a fit person to be recom- 
mended to the court as assignee, and the 
other resolutions agreed to at the meeting 
of creditors. 

Sir E, Upan said, the mode of payment 
by a per-centage on the dividends was 
what he approved of, and always had ap- 
proved of; for it gave the assignee an in- 
terest to wind up the afluirs of the concern, 
and make the dividends among the cre- 
ditors with the greatest possible despatch, 
lie was not aware of what the assets were 
likely to be, but it did not appear to him 
that four per cent, was too much, lie 
saw they [iroposed to give the partners 
h'OO rupees a-month each, which bethought 
rather too much. In some of the other 
insolvent firms the partners had been re- 
munerated by salaries of 400 rupees a 
month each, and he did not sec why they 
should be allowed more in this. 

Mr. Turton said, the same salaries had 
been given to the partners in the matter of 
Fcrgiisson and Co. 

Sir E. Ryan said, there had been no 
order yet made in that case. 

Mr. 2’«<W»/esaid, it was proposed in both 
cases to deduct the salaries from the com- 
mission. 

Sir E. Ryan said, if that were the case, 
he hud less objection, lie certainly thought 
400 rupees a-month enough for each of 
the partners ; hut he would not object, as 
the amount was to come from the com- 
mission. The order for the salary, liow. 
ever, could only he given for one year: he 
did not think it would be right to sanction 
It for more. With respect to the assignee 
recommended, he had always thought, and 
still thought, one better than more, and 
under all the circumstances of the case, no 
one coming forward to oppose the petition, 
lie should confirm its recommendations, 
and grant the order that Mr. Mackintyre 
he appointed the assignee to the estate, 
that he be remunerated by a commission of 
four per cent, upon all declared dividends, 
to defray all expenses, law-chargcs except- 
ed, and that the partners receive a monthly 
allowance of 1,200 . rupees, but that that 
allowance be only continued for one year 
from this day. 
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January 13. 
hi ihe mnlter Qf Cruttenden and Co. — 
The .partners of tliis 6rm obtained their 
protection from arrest in consequence of a 
certificate presented this morning, in 
chambers, to Sir Ed. Ilyan, by Mr. Mac* 
intyre, tlie assignee, of wliich tlie follow- 
ing is a copy 

I, the assicnee of the estate and effects of the 
above-named insolvents, do hereby, according to 
the best of my knowledge and belief, certify to this 
hon. court, that the insolvents above named have 
put me In possession of estate and effects of the 
amount of half of their debts. 

(Sighed) D. MACiHTvaa. 

Statement of the Debts and Assets of the late 
Firm of Cruttenden, Mackillop, and Co. 

Calcutto, 10th Jan. liKM. 

Gross Debts due by the firm Sa.R8. 1,35,00,000 

Debfs due to the firm : 

Civil, Military, and Medical, 30.35,000 


Mercantile Accounts 30.31,000 

Indigo Accounts 03.55.0()0 

Miscellaneous Accounts 27,72,(NNi 

Landed Property, Ships, 5cc. 20.35.000 


1,68,28,000 

Deduct payments and trans- 
fers in liquidation since 
Ist May iMa'l, less new 
Credits, Ac 21,00.000 

1,47.38,IK)0 

l.oans on Indigo and Mort- 
gages, 5tc 10,70.000 • • 10,70.000 

Assets.. Sa.R8. l,27,.'i«.<HH) 

To pay 1,15,30,000 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

ESTATE OF ALEXANDER AND CO. 

A meeting of the creditors of the late 
firm of Alexander and Co. was held on 
the 19lh December, having been convened 
by the assignees for tlie following pur- 
poses 

To inspect and take into consideration 
the statements of the assignees of the 
assets in their hands \ to take into consi- 
deration the expediency of empowering the 
assignees to compound and adjust certain 
debts due to the late firm, to refer matters 
in dispute to arbitration, and to prosecute 
and defend suits and actions at law and in 
equity ; it was further intended to submit 
the names of debtors to the meeting. 

Mr. Patile was called to the chair, and 
observed they would all agree that the as- 
signees must be very much interrupted in 
the discharge of tiieir duties by not having 
sufficient power. The power tliey required 
was, that they might refer matters to 8rbi«> 
tration ; that they might sue for and reco- 
ver debts due to the house, and that they 
might make compromises, where it would 
seem advantageous for all parties that such 
compromises should be made and such 
measures taken. 

Mr. H. SmUli said, that, before proceed- 
ing to the business for which tliey bad been 
convened, he would submit a resolution 
on tbe sutgeet of the mode in which re- 
muntraiion should be made to the asaigr 


nees. Till now/ Uiey*hiid fisM^ rmuiie. 
rated by a salary of Rs. 1,0(X) ,a-montb, 
which he considered was a method by no 
means advantageous to the estate. He did 
not come there to bring any charges against 
tliem, but it was the duty of each of them 
at all times to sec that the best mode. was 
adopted to wind up tbe affairs of tlie es* 
tate. He was of opinion that the best 
mode would be by commission ; besides 
its other od vantages, it would make it tbe 
interest of the assignees to wind up the 
business as soon as they possibly could ; 
but the creditors now gave them an inter* 
cst in prolonging the final adjustment of 
the estate. He moved,— 

** That in the opinion of this meeting it is expe- 
dient that the salary to the assignees be imme- 
diately abolished, and that the system of remune- 
ration by commission be adopted in lieu." 

The Chairnian observed, that this formed 
no part of the object of the present meet- 
ing, and could not be entertain|^. If the 
assignees were not properly remunerated, 
or if a different scale of remuneration 
were thought advi$al)le, the question would 
be best discussed at the Insolvent Court; 
at its next sitting it would come under 
consideration, as tbeir first year’s services 
would then be ex)>ired ; but at all events 
the meeting not having been cunvene<l for 
such a purpose Mr. Smith's motion could 
nut now be entered upon. 

'I'hc discussion became very confused 
alxiut the merits of the motion, which 
how'cver was seconded, and the largest 
part of tlie meeting appeared inclined to 
support it. 

Mr. Scallon observed, that in England, 
no salaries w'ere given to assignees, and 
though, as he heard it now stated, such 
had been the mode of remuneration in 
some cases here, the eyes of the people 
had been opened, and they would not be 
likely to full into the same error again. 

Captain SeweU proposed, that to avoid all 
further confusion, the business for which 
they had met should first receive conside* 
ration. 

This being put as an amendment, re* 
ceived the support of only four votes. 
The original motion was then put to the 
vote and a large majority supported it by a 
sliew of hands, but a division being called 
for, about three-fourths of the meeting re. 
tired to one end of the ball, tlitreby prov. 
ing that the majority were in favour of the 
motion. 

The Chairman observed, that this ques- 
tion l>eing now settled, they would prou 
ceed to the business for which they IumI 
been called ; and that the principal object of 
their assembling was to obtain for the aa* 
signees the power to' sue for and recover 
debts and make compromises, where, luf 
doing so, they could ^in any advadtejM 
to tbe estate and those Interest^ in It. He 
Uieti read the d6th section of the Insol- 
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▼eiit Act/lflidcr Which the authority he 
had mentioned could be vested in them ; 
and he hoped that it was not very necessary 
for him to repeat his conviction tliat the 
power could not be given to more upright 
and honourable men. Their appointment 
bad met the approbation of the court, and 
they had discharged so far the duty as- 
signed to them in the most able, satisfac- 
tory, and impartial manner, and he was 
quite convinced that it was the best thing 
they could do fur themselves, to give the 
assignees the proposed powers. He then 
read the following propositions:— 

That the assignees of the estate and effects of 
the insolvents shall have full luiwcr and authority. 

1. To commence and prosecute actions of law 
and suits in equity against any of the persons 
whose names appear as debtors or creditors to the 
estate, and also to defend actions at law and suits 
in equity brought against the assignees by any of 
the persons whose names appear as debtors or cre- 
ditors in the schedule, and to defray the costs to 
which the said assignees may be put, in resiiect of 
such actions and suits, out of the proceeds of the 
estate and effects of the insolvents. 

2. To take such reasonable part of any debts 
due to the said insolvents' estate by the several 
persons who may be debtors to the said estate, as 
may, by composition, be gotten in full discharge 
of the said debts. 

3. To submit to arbitration any difference or 
dispute between the said assignees and the several 
persons whose names appear as debtors or creditors 
of the said estate, for or on account or by reason 
of any thing relating to the estate and effects of the 
insolvents. 

4> Generally to do every lawful act and thing 
that they, the said assignees, may think necessary, 
and be advised in and about the premises. 

S. That this meeting approve and confirm such 
proceedings at law as the assignees have found ne- 
cessary to commence or continue for the protec- 
tion of the interests of the estate, also such con- 
ditional compromises as the assignees have consi- 
dered it advisable to make, subject to the approba- 
tion of this meeting. 

Mr. Dick observed, it was a duty be 
owed to himself, lo those for whom he ap- 
peared, and to the creditors at large, to 
oppose the five propositions in the lump. 
He tliought it would be very dangerous in 
principle to intrust such very extensive 
powers as those proposed to any man, and 
be would therefore move, ** Tiiat those 
powers be given to the assignees under tlie 
control of a committee of four creditors." 

Mr. Burhinyoung observed, that the as- 
signees would not have the smallest objec- 
tion to such an arrangement. 

Some conversation here ensued as to the 
proper number for a committee ; some be- 
ing of opinion that five would be the best 
some that three, and others that four would 
be preferable. 

Mr. Cockerell suggested that their best 
course would be to hear the statement of 
aoeete read. 

The Chairman consequently read the fol- 
lowing account 


General Statement of Assets on Hand on this 12th 
December J8XI. 

Deposit in Union Bank 4,1 1, (MX) 

Balance in hands of Cnshicr . 14,5211 

Company's Paper on hand . . 2,000 

Bills on Loudon sent for rea- 
lization 41 ,o:i.o 

4,d8,565 

Indigo, 1,372 maunds 2,40,072 

Saltpetre, 2, OJO maunds 22,050 

Coals, advances made by as- 
signees 57, 190 

Deduct received for 
Coals sold 24,370 

32,020 

For which the undermention- 
ed Coals on hand, viz - — 

At Kidderpore Depot, 

82,401 mds. at 5 as. f 

permd. V 1,01,281 

At Ainptah Depot, | 

2,41,70() mds. at 5 as. I 

permd 

At the Colliery, 07,5fM rads. 

at 3 as. per md 12,000 

At ditto. Rubble (,'oal, 

1.10,002 inds. at 1 anna 

periiul 7,300 

3.83,385 


Property in the Hands of the Assignees. 
Amount due by Mortgagers 
of sundry Houses and 
I.ands, as per Aerts. Curr., 
available when sold for Di- 
vidends 3,30,272 

Amount due l)y Mortgagers, 
and accounts of sunilry In- 
digo Factories. Tal(H)kH, 

&c. mortgaged and lx;lnng- 
ing to the late firm of Alex- 
ander and Co., as perAccts. 

Curr., available for divi- 
dends 10,a'»,7r»2 

Amount due by Accounts of 
Houses, Acc. belonging to 
Kale firm of Alexander and 
Co., as i>er Acets. f?urr., 
available for dividends* • • • 04,01.0 

14,00,08.'! 

Total .Sa.Ils. 23.38,03.'! 


While the chairman was reading tlic 
statement, the meeting engaged in consi- 
derable desultory discussion, on the nature 
of some of the items, and of the descrip- 
tion of some* portions of the assets, llc- 
peatod inquiries were made upon these 
points of the assignees, particularly with 
regard to the value of mortgaged property 
and the amount with which it was encum- 
bered, as several expressed their belief 
that the amount of mortgage in several 
instances far exceeded the value of the pro- 
perty, so that the most advisable plan 
would be to abandon it altogether. Tlie 
assignees stated, that about ten lakhs of 
TU))ees would be gained by keeping on the 
mortgaged estates, but this they could only 
state in a general way, not having antici- 
pated that they would have been required 
to enter into the details. Tliey would, 
however, be ready to give any information 
from the books at the office, where they 
were themselves in constant attendance. 

This information appeared to occasion 
disappointment to some of the meeting, 
and it was then proposed by Mr. Coc- 
kerell, seconded by Mr. Bashaw, ** That 
the meeting be adjourned till tbe etalgfices 
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■hall he proparecl to lay a full account of 
the affairs of the estate before the credi. 
tors.” 

The Chairman remarked, that it could 
not he exj^iccted tliat the assignees could 
be prepared to answer sucli ii number of 
questions as bad been put to them, other, 
wise there could be no doubt that they 
would have been ready to give the required 
information. 

The amendment, after some rather sharp 
conversation, was j^rried by a large ma- 
jority. 

A meeting of the creditors was con. 
vened on the 2d January, under an order 
of tlie Insolvent Debtors* Court, to decide 
upon the selection and recoiinncndation 
to the court of one paid assignee, and 
generally for the consideration of such mat- 
ters as might seem necessary for the future 
, conduct of the estate ; and also as to ilie 
remuneration of one assignee only, by a 
per-centage on the assets to be realized, 
and not by paid salary. IVIr. Plowdeii 
was called to the chair. 

Mr. Dick inquired whether the court 
had discharged the other assignees ; the 
' -^'chairm;!!! replied, he was not aw are of any 
thing of the kind. 

Mr, liagshatu moved ; — 

That the accounts which may have Inien pre- 
pared by the assignees be laid be(u#the incctiiig, 
and that they furnish the meeting with their re- 
port on the same. 

This was cat ried. 

The following report was then read, and 
a great number of documents to which it 
bears reference were laid on the table ; — 

The assignees, in accordance with the resolution 
of the creditors, passed at the meeting held at the 
Town-hall on the lUth ult., now beg leave to sub- 
mit the further statements required. 

1st. The acrounts-current have been closed, by 
order of the Insolvent Court, up to lOth January 
1833, and the assignees are now closing the books 
regularly ; the balance-sheet up to .30th April lKt2 
is complete, with the exception of aditl'crenceof 
Sa. Rs. KK IS. 0. in the addition, which may lie 
hourly discovered. The further period, from 1st 
May 1832 to 10th January 183.3, will then remain. 
By the time the books are closed up to the 10th 
January IWiJ, the assignees will have rendered all 
the accounts-currciit, and parties will have made 
objections, See. which will enable the assignees to 
amend the schedule once and finally, by which 
considerable expense will be saved to tne estate. 

2d. The actual state of debtors’ and creditors' 
accounts cannot be accurately obtaineil until the 
books are finally balanced, and these emendations 
made in the schedule, which will of course alter 
the present position of many of the accounts. The 
annexed list shews the actual payments made by 
debtors, which amounts to Sa. Ks. 5,75i(Ki5. A 
considerable amount of profit on the operations of 
the indigo factories will have to come to credit of 
the factory accounts, and on the Ibth January next, 
a year’s interest will be chargeable on all the sums 
due to the late firm. 

3d. General state of property mortgaged by the 
estate. The annexed list exhibits the various pro- 
perties mortgaged by the late firm to the Bank of 
Bengal, the Loan Committee, and the Union 
Bank. Owing, however, to the successful opera- 
tions of the indigo factories, as shewed in this list, 
the profit on the Indigo advances made by the 
Union Bank was calculated, on the 13th October 
last, as sufficient to dlschaage the late firm’s debt 
to that csiabUshmenl ; and accordingly, the Bank 
of Bengal, under the right which they possessed as. 


second mortgagees, paid .^.Rs. 5,4ih9XI. lOk, and 
vested in itself the several properties held by the 
Union Bank, as security. In like manner, the 
Bank of Bengal discharged the debt due by the 
late firm to the Government on the 15th Novem- 
ber, amounting to Sa.Rs. (i.87,301. 8. 8., as per 
statement of the Bank of Bengal hereunto an- 
nexed. As the several properties are now vested 
in the Bank of Bengal, the assignees have, in a list, 
statctl the whole tci be mortgaged to the Bank 
alone. The value placed by the directors of the 
Bank of Bengal on these properties is Sa. Rs. 
]8,7.q,i>(N), a sum, however, which the assignees 
consider as greatly below their real value, particu- 
larly the indigo concerns, which, upon the opera- 
tions of the late year, arc valued at little more tlian 
two years’ purchase, a price totally inadequate to 
their real value to the estate. I'he assignees have 
only to instance the Collepool concern, sold in 
June last for .Sa. Us. 4.3.(HNI; the purchaser has 
clcarctl tills concern by tlie out-turn of the season , 
so that the estate has lost Rs. 43,OOU by this sale. 
The 2d list of G. shews the list of property pledg- 
ed by the late firm to C. G. Strettell, as trustee 
for Blythe’s estate. 

The assignees have not yet received detailed ac- 
counts from the Bank of Bengal, but as nearly ns 
they can calculate without such accounts, the sum 
due on tlie three several accounts to the Bank of 
Bengal, the Loan Connmittce. and Union Bank, 
will amount to twenty-two lacs of rupees, after 
giving crtHlU. for the net proceeds of the indigo 
for the past season and the property sold. The 
estate standing lietter by these operations, by about 
ton lacs of rupees, than at the perioil of the fai- 
lure. 

From hence it is apparent, that it is of the 
great<*st importance for the benefit of the creditors, 
that the several itxlign concerns should, if {Kissi- 
ble, be preserved amt carrieii on for the estate, lie- 
tause, if novy sold, they will not cover the mort- 
gages. and being carried on with the funds of the 
mortgagees, the estate has the prospect of entirely 
clearing them without expenditure of the assets of 
the estate. It is hardly necessary to point out that 
the price put on the factoriw by the Bank is out 
of all proportion low with reference to the profits ; 
and the present has not l>een a particularly favour- 
able season, as Tirhoot, Benares, and Gliaxecpore 
districts have all sufTcred from inundations ; the 
assignees, therefore, have prayed for leave to con- 
tinue the operations of the several indigo concerns 
until fair and reasonable prices can lie obtained for 
them. They possess the concurrence of creditors, 
whose claims on the estate amount in aggregate to 
Sa. Ifs. !)8,f)8,221. lo. G., to their following this 
ctmrse. 

4th. General state of property mortgaged to the 
estate, without other lien on it. 

Annexed list exhibits the several properties held 
by the assignees as security for debts due on ac- 
count-current. In the present dcmressctl state of 
the market for landed property, the assignees fear 
there is littlehope of immediate realizations to any 
extent from these securities. The general state- 
ment of assets on hand laid before the last meet- 
ing shews the amount which appears on accounts- 
current as due by these properties, or by parties 
who have pledged them as security for advances. 

fAh. Valuation of debts as likely to be realized, 
and when. 

The assignees are not prepared, nor do they 
think it would be fur the interest of the creditors, 
that a statement which at best can be but a matter 
of opinion as to the value of the assets, should be 
published by them. When they were put in pos- 
session of the estate, they found the debts due to 
the late firm classed under the different heads, to 
be as follows : 

Civil List Sa.R8. .38,12,371 12 11 

Medical ditto 5,81,854 9 6 

Military ditto 37,^f8fi3 7 1 

Commercial ditto 1,95,76,157 7 0 

Miscellaneous ditto* 89,30,643 12 5 

This last list includes debts due to the Dank of 
Hindoostan. 

* Reservation made by the late firm 
to meet bad balances Sa.RB. 89.27,000 

Surplus profits of 28-31 to be added. . 0,50,000 

Sa. Rs. 97.77.000 

Nofif. These sums add 93 lacs ; but It is thus In 
all copies. 
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At the time of estimating these assets for the 
Insolvent Court* the assignees considered that a 
reduction of sixty per cent, on the \vho1e ought to 
be made ; but since that period there has b^ti a 
considerable accession of commercial calamity on 
one side, while there has been an advantage of nine 
to ten lacs of rupees in carrying on the indigo fac- 
tories* by profit on the outlay and increased value 
of the blocks* on the other. 

Under these circumstances, the assignees feel- 
that any opinion which they might offer as to the 
present value of these assets, could not be expect- 
ed to approximate to correctness ; but tliey may 
aay, tliat the only hope of realising any thing from 
a large proportion of commercial assets depends 
upon the indigo factories being carried on. 

fith. Amount of funds now on hantl available. 

This is given in the statement of general assets, 
laid before the creditors on the l!Hh ult., amount- 
ing, with produce on hand, to about nine lacs. 

7th. statement of compromises made or in pro- 
gress. 

The few compromises in progress being subject 
to the general power to be obtained by the assig- 
nees from the creditors, cannot at ]>rcseut be con- 
sidered as complete ; and the assignees feel it inde- 
licate and impossible to bring them forward .in 
detail at a public meeting, lii miinber they do not 
exceed eight alxive rupees. In amount of 

debt they are aliout cnght or nine lacs. In amount 
of compromise, on an average, about eight annas 
in the rupee. 

Any further explanation the assignees are fully 
prepared to give in private; and in entering into 
these compromises, they have been guided by 
others well competent to form an opinion, as well 
as by tlieir own judgment. 

Iltn. Statement or law expenses incurred, and of 
any actions in law or equity, decided or pending. 

The amount of law expenses already paid by tlic 
assignees is Sa. Rs. P,fi48, of which at least 5.(NN) 
rupl^ have been paid for business done by dilfe- 
rent attornies previous to the failure. 

The only common-law suit the assignees have 
engaged in was for the recovery of the balance of 
an indigo sale, made by the late firm to Messrs. 
Gilmore and Co. 

They have been obliged to become parties as re- 
presenting the late firm in four eimity suits. 

9th. Statement of expenses of establishment* 
including salaries to assignees. 

Salaries to partners and establishment 
from loth Jan. ia*)3to 10th Dec. 18:13, Sa.lls. .'»3,4a3 

Salaries to assignees 32,oo0 

Sa. Rs. 7.'>.4a'l 

To this is to be added 

Ilouse-ient S.a. Rs. 

i*ostagc of letters .3,595 

With regard to the expenses of the establish- 
ment, which may appear heavy to some of the 
Creditors, the assignees beg leave to observe, that 
in winding up an estate of such magnitude, the 
operations of the first year involve the lalmiirs of 
a solvent business. When they twik charge of the 
estate, they found the monthly charge of the es- 
tablishmenr, including house-rent tSa.Rs. 9.547.8 
after deducting the establishment iiaid for by 
tlie Laudable Societies and Military Rank. Dur- 
ing the year they liave been called on to close 
and render about four thousand accounts cur- 
rent, to continue bringing up the books, .nnd 
to carry on all the factories. By the siatcinent 
marked G, it appears that (he commissions earned* 
during the year, and which the assignees estimate 
will amount to about Rs. 42.<MNi, will reduce the 
cost of establishment to the estate to the sum of 
about Sa. Us. d;i,U0(), an amount which the assig- 
nees ixmceive the creditors will consider extremely 
small. They think it right to add. that all the 
partners, with the exception of Mr. N. Alexander* 
whose services have been most laborious and most 
essential to the interests of the estate, have re- 
signed their salaries. The assignees trust that the 
creditors will take into consideration the difficul- 
ties they have had to contend with* and which 
have rendered their endeavours to realize Targe 
payments almost totally abortive. 

JOth. Statement of insurances on lives df 
debtors. 

The assignees, finding that nearly all the poli- 
cies held by the late firm were pledged to the Laud- 
able Society/ aiid that consequently the prerahrfii 
wMdx would have to be paid* would, in the first 
a/bMrTi.N.S. Vot.*14«No..?4. 


instance* be wholly applicable to the benefit of 
that .Society, did not think it right to continue 
advances, which might have amounted to five or 
six lacs of rupees, before any positive benefit 
could accrue to the estate, without taking the ad- 
vice of the commissioner, who recoma^ended them 
to beware of any thing of the nature of specula- 
tion ; consequently, they deemed it prudent to 
dro)) nil the share's. 

lltln .Statement of indigo factories and other 
concerns which the assignees propose to carry on. 

The assignees pnspose carrying on all the facto- 
ries in the list G, except, of course, those which 
have bc'en suitl, and which arc so noted in said 
list. 

Mr. Patlle submittedl the followitif; mo- 
tion ; 

That it is impracticable for the meeting to con- 
sider the voluminous accounts and papers laid on 
the table, anrl therefore that a committee of three 
creditors lie appointed to examine into them and 
reimrt on them,” 

Tills w'as carried; and the following 
gentlemen were put in nomination and 
appointed* mz. Messrs. Patton, Fullarton^ 
and Cockerell. 

Mr. Turton said, that* on the part of the 
assignees* he would explain something 
which did not appear to be very well un- 
derstood by the meeting ; and he was not 
surprised at it ; fur the order* on which tiie 
meeting had been convened* was not £n- 
glisli and intelligible. No application liad 
been made to the court to change the sys- 
tem of management, and such change was 
neither .san«;tioned nor refused ; ail that 
had been done was to put the matter in 
train of inquiry. It would have to be 
considered in court whether such proposal 
could he carried into effect without shew- 
ing some misconduct or mismanagement 
on the part of the assignees. He had no 
objection to their contending in court as 
long as they liked; and, as far as he was 
himself concerned* he would say* long mwy 
they so go on* and long may lie find op- 
posing parties w'illing to distribute their 
dividends* where they w'oiild be willingly 
received* in a court of justice. But ho 
warned them* that if they did not turn 
their attention to the manner in which they 
could best wind up the estate, without 
continual alteration* and without thinking 
it proper to make an alteration in what 
had been adopted in the preceding year» 
again perhaps to be altered in tiicsucceed- 
ing year, they would fritter away probably 
the whole assets of this estate, without 
giving satisfaction to any one. Ho recom- 
mended them to consider also the situation 
in which the. managers of the estate were 
placed* by their holding back their sanc- 
tion to giving them that authority neces- 
sury for them to pursue the business to 
the advantage of the creditors. At tbia 
season of the year* debtors to the estate 
were proceeding to Europe, who would be 
happy to make some reasonable compro^ 
mine before going away, and these, if they 
did go, might perhaps never return ; sev 
that their only opportunity for such an av-i 
rangement would be the present. Then 
(L) 
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Again, there might be decrees taken against 
the estate for the non-appearance of the 
assignees, and the creditors might iind 
themselves engaged in endless controversy; 
BO that their best course now, and that by 
which they would save a considerable sum 
of money, would be to give the assignees 
that power which would enable them to 
act in their behalf. lie merely told them 
the legal situation in which they w’cre 
placed ; and he would inform them at 
once, that he attepded there as the counsel 
of the assignees, and through them of the 
estate. They must, of course, be aware 
that there were opposite interests at work 
in the meeting ; for to one person it w'outd 
be of great advantage to hurry on the 
winding up of the estate, while to another 
it would be advantageous to make as much 
delay as possible ; those who ha<l money 
. in their pockets would like to find us 
much matter of purchase in the market, os 
could be brought into it ; those who had 
not money at command, and wished to re. 
cover as much as passible from the indigo 
factories, were anxious to keep on, that 
the estate might gradually work itself 
out, and he was satisfied that this 
would really be for the benefit of the cre- 
ditors at large. With regartl to the indigo 
factories, there wore people with their 
mouths open to purchase them at a quarter 
of their price ; but they should watch both 
sides, and weigh the motives by which 
they were to be influenced. The factories 
had been carried on at the expense of the 
mortgagees and for the benefit of the es- 
tate, yielding to the former a profit of 
about twelve lacs, and to the estate a pro- 
fit of about nine lacs, and they might cal- 
culate that about twenty lacs had been 
saved, for there had not been an expendi- 
ture during the year, including every 
thing, above the sum of Us. ;$3,000. 

Mr. Paltle said, if it could be shewn 
that the management of the assignees had 
been for the benefit of the creditors at 
large, no one could wish that they should 
not continue the inaiiagcmcnt ; but they 
understood, at the Insolvent Court tlie 
other day, that tlie profits to the estate 
during the year amounted to a little better 
Ilian seven lacs, and from inquiries that 
he had made be was told that that was the 
whole; but be was now given to under, 
stand, from what fell from Mr. Turton, 
that twenty lacs had been saved, inclu- 
ding the amount claimed by mortgagees, 
though how that was an advantage to the 
estate had yet to be explained^ but the real 
advantage was not more than seven lacs. 
He had asked of the assignees a few ex- 
planations, and by them he was told that 
the amount required to carry on the in. 
digo factories was borrowed from the bank ; 
but shortly after the failure it was stated 
•that a large suns was available, and it now 
jappeared that, there -was no such things 
He was interested for friends bothy in 
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England and in India, who expected tiaat 
at the end of the year some small dividend 
would be made, by which they would be 
enabled to struggle on with the misfor- 
tunes and poverty which the failure had 
occasioned to them. He would recom- 
mend the creditors to be as liberal as pos- 
sible to the members of the house ; and in 
consideration of the orphan and the widow', 
who had to struggle friendless through 
poverty, he w'ouid also recommend that 
they would not quit this meeting without 
arranging some mode of getting from the 
assignees a dividend, however small, at an 
early period. 

Mr. Preston proposed that Mr. Smoult 
should be the assignee in future. 

The Chairman observed, it appeared to 
him that, before they could profiosc a new 
assignee to the courts they were bound to 
assign some cause for discharging those at 
present employed. 

Mr. Dick said, tliat as there was no im- 
putation on the present assignees, he 
thought they shotild re-appoint one of 
them, under the guidance of the committee# 
which had been spoken of at the last meet- 
ing ; and lie would therefore propose, as 
an amendment, that Mr. Burkinyoung be 
elected. 

After some discussion, it w'as arranged 
that the number of assignees should first 
be settled, and on the motion of Mr. 
Dick, it W'as resolved unanimously, ** That 
there be only one paid assignee; and that 
the paid assignee now to be nominated 
shall receive five per cent.on all dividends, 
and no more, to enable him to pay all ex- 
penses and his ow'n services, saving the 
allowance to any partner of the estate, 
and law-chargcs ; in lieu of the present 
mode of remuueratipn.’* 

Mr. Preston again proposed that Mr. 
Smoult be recommended to the Insolvent 
Court to be appointed paid assignee; and 
then 

Mr. Dick again proposed ns an amend-' 
ment, that Mr. Burkinyoung be appoint- 
ed ; which was declared to have been car- 
ried by a large majority. 

A long discussion ensued as to whether 
there should be a committee to control the 
acts of the assignee. It was at last car- 
ried, ** That two unpaid assignees be ap. 
pointed in addition to the paid one.*' 

Several gentlemen were then named for 
these offices, but the meeting eventually 
fixed upon Mr. Patton and Mr. Dick. 

A question raised was settled by Mr. 
Turton, who declared that all the assignees, 
whether paid or not, or however named, 
were equally responsible. 

The resolutions agreed to at the previous 
meeting were confirmed. 

Col. Becker proposed, That ffie as- 
signeefi be requested to declare whether the 
money realixed by them for the estate will 
at present afibrd any dividend to the cre- 
ditors,"* which was unanimously carried* 
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Mr. Burkinyeung said, lie should think 
not ; but be should suppose the commis> 
sioner the most proper person to answer 
the question. 

The question having been again put^ 
Mr. Burkinyoung's reply was, ** 1 should 
think not.'* 

ESTATE OK FERGUSSON AND CO. 

A meeting of the creditors of this firm 
took place on the 29th November, to 
choose assignees ; Mr. Wm. Hay Mac- 
naghten in the chair. 

The chairman, in his address to the 
meeting, observed that he was sure only 
one feeling prevailed amongst the creditors 
towards the members of the firm, and that 
was regard for their private worth, and 
commiseration for their present calamity. 
They had struggled against the tide of 
ill.fortuiic while any hope remained, and 
they did not abandon the vessel in which 
the interests of their constituents were 
freighted till every chance was lost. They 
had met not tuerely as representatives of 
their tiwn interest, but also as the repre- 
sentatives of those who were absent, the 
unprotected widow, and the helpless or- 
phan. The parties, who might be no- 
ininated to fill the office of assignees, 
should be men of business, and quite in> 
dependent of the iniliience of any other 
house of agency, — those wlio would devote 
all their time and attention to the business 
of their oflicc. He w'as satisfied there 
would be nothing of angry expression or 
confusion, to give a handle to the opinion 
that had gone abroad in Calcutta that they 
could not meet without wrangling, and 
that each man was desirous of serving his 
own interests merely. 

Mr. Itogrrs (of the firm of Hamilton 
and Co.) thought that siiflicieut time had 
not been given, and would therefore pro> 
pose; 

That this meeting do adjourn for threxj weeks, 
to enable creditors in the Mofussil to appoint their 
representatives at a meeting to be held for the pur- 
pose of appointing assignees; and that, in the 
mean time, a committee be appointed to examine 
the accounts of the Arm, and to draw up a report 
of the state of their affairs. 

The Chairman stated, that Mr. For- 
gusson had suggested that delay would 
cause considerable detriment to the inte- 
rests of the estate, as the period for tiie sale 
of the indigo would pass away. 

Mr. Rogers thought that the common 
assignee, working under the direction of a 
committee, would be able to do away en- 
tirely with any such difficulty. 

Mr. Dickens said, that the common as. 
signee was simply appointed by the In- 
aolvent Court, and if he refused to act 
under them, the committee would be quite 
powerless. 

Mr. Ross had an amendment to propose ; 

That a committee, consisting of five of the rro- 
diton, be anpednted to examine into the truth or 
falsehood ox certain allcgatioiis, which have been 


currently reported, relative to undue preferences 
and unjust transfers of the property of the estate, 
besides numerous other irregularities, which were 
unwarrantable after the pledge given to the credi- 
tors who signed the agreement to forego their 
claims for three years. That such committee be 
requested to prepare their report for another 
meeting of the creditors this day week, previous to 
whicli, the commissioners of the Insolvent f^ourt 
be requested to suspend the nomination of any 
other assignee than the official organ of their 
court. 

Mr. Clarke opposed this proposition, nn . 
observed that it was competent for any' 
creditor to demand such an investigation 
of any such allegations, and to bring the 
result before the Insolvent Court as a cri- 
minal charge; but if any creditor was de. 
termined to do so, tliey should let him take 
the on his own shoulders. 

Mr. Ross said, there were persons in the 
room to prove the truth of these allcga. 
tions. 

Mr. Turtnn said, he would oppose the 
motion, if he believed the impuUttions it 
contained to bo true, as much as he would 
believing them to be unfoiinded, because 
no committee, cxtra-judicially appointed, 
could enter upon such an inquiry, and 
the result w'ould be to throw the estate into 
inextricable confusion ; and therefore the 
best tiling they could do was to appoint 
some person w ho, wliatever might be the 
rumours, would examine into them in a 
proiJer shape. 

The amendment ])roposcd by Mr. Ross 
was then rejected unanimously (with the 
exception of the mover), and with strong 
marks of disapprobation. A proposal was 
then made that it should be cancelled from 
the proceedings of the meeting, hut, on 
the suggestion of Mr. Clarke, who thought 
it was better to record it, in order to show 
liow' it had been received, it was allowed 
to remain. 

IMr. Rogers* motion was then submitted, 
and was negatived by a large majority. 

'llic C/tnirmafi said, it had been proposed 
that jNlr. Fergusson should give some ac- 
count of the state of the fumls. 

Mr. Fergusson then appeared, and said 
that the firm had not been able to close the 
books up to the :30tli April 18,13, but, as 
far as they had gone, the totals agreed 
nearly with the totals of He then 

read the account of balances due to and 
by the house, on the 30th April 1832, as 
given ill p. 42. At the time this account 
was closed, he observed, they had made 
an allowance for bad debts of 70,00,000 
rupees, reducing the estate to what was 
estimated to be 2,85,00,000 rupees net. 
Tliey had not been able to go into any es- 
timate since that date, but he believed that 
the present jiosture of affairs must have 
deteriorated the property, and made many 
items of the account doubtful and bad. 

The Chairman thought that this statGL. 
ment would be regarded by all as very sa- 
tisfactory. He need hardly mention that 
Uic partners of the late firm were not only 
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(Entitled to their cbiniDiseration^ but also to 
ltic*ir consideration. Many of the ere- 
ditors, it was true, had lost their all, and 
yet liiere were few among them who could 
not, by diligence and labour, repair their 
shattered fortunes; but was he wrong in 
saying, that these gentlemen, by the pre- 
sent calamity, had lost every thing but 
their honour ? He hoped something would 
be done for them. The Chairman, aflcr a 
pause, observed, that no one seemed in- 
clined to broach the subject of the meet, 
ing, and he therefore suggested that there 
should be one paid and two unpaid as- 
signees, who should be assisted by the 
members of the (inn. 

Mr. Turlott seconded this proposition. 
He agreed with him that it was their duty 
not to lose sight of those who had never 
lost sight of tlieir constituents in inumcnts 
of di(Kculty or danger. He was anxious 
that the estate should not be frittered away 
by large salaries, and he knew that the 
affairs of this house could not be better 
managed than by those who had already 
been experienced in its concerns, and had 
a better knowledge of them than any per- 
son they could bring in. Still, however, it 
was necessary that the assignee should hold 
a legal and mural control over the partners, 
and it was just that they should not be 
deciding authorities betw’een conflicting 
parties. They must recollect that they 
wrere then placed in the situation of trus. 
tees of those who were nut within the 
limits of this city, and though tliey might 
be disposed to think only of themselves, 
they should bear in mind that a body of 
one-half of the creditors was in £urope. 
They should see that those they appointed 
were as acceptable to the absent creditors 
as to those that were here. The propo- 
sition was, that they should have tw’o un- 
paid assignees and one paid assignee, and 
the latter should be a man on whose exer- 
tions, independence, talent, and integrity 
they could rely, and besides this he should 
possess a degree of weight with the large 
body both of creditors and debtors to the 
estate. He was anxious that the working 
assignee should have these qualifications, 
but they should also be scrupulous with 
regard to the unpaid assignees. There 
was one individual he had in view, than 
whom no better could be found, and he 
was a person lately before the meeting, 
and one whose services would be most va- 
luable under any trying exigency. He 
need hardly say that he alluded to their 
excellent chairman, whose temper, discre- 
tion, and habits of business made him 
stand more prominently forward for elec- 
tion than any other he could think of. 

Some discussion here ensued as to what 
pledge the candidates should make ; it was 
at last agreed that they should devote the 
whole of their time and abilities to the 
estate, relinquishiiig eyery other employ- 
ment. 


A ballot took place on behalf of the se- 
veral candidates mentioned in p. 42, when 
Mr. J. P. McKilligan was declared elect- 
ed paid assignee, and after much discus- 
sion, and a warm and eloquent eulogium 
passed by Mr. Turton on Mr. Fergusson,^ 
Mr. Colville and Capt, Ouseley wero 
chosen unpaid assignees. 

Several creditors expressed themselves 
with great warmth of regard towards the 
partners, and it was resolved that 2,4(X) 
rupees a.month be divided among them in 
such manner as the court may deem proper 
and expedient for their assistance in wind- 
ing up the affairs of the estate. This was 
carried without a shew of hands, by ac- 
clamation. Between 200 and 300 persons 
were present. 

Tn consequence of the commissioner of 
tl>e insolvent Court refusing to appoint 
Mr. JVIeKilligaii as paid assignee of the 
estate, on tiie ground that there was not 
sutKcient unanimity to obviate the objec- 
tion arising from his connection with tho 
firm, of which lie had been the book- 
keeper (a petition from certain creditors, 
objecting to him on that ground), another 
meeting took place on ilic 4th December,* 
Mr. W, 11. Macnaghten in the chair. 

Mr. L. t'larkc observed, that the com- 
missioner of the court had not rejected Mr. 
McKilligan, and in his opinion they were 
perfectly competent to send the name of 
Mr. McKilligan up again, and he con- 
ceived that the commissioner, according to 
what fell from him, was bound, in caso 
there should be a large majority in his fa- 
vour, or in case no opposition was made, 
to confirm his appointment. He still 
thought that they would have tlie work 
better done with two paid assignees, upon 
whose services they could depend, and who 
would devote the whole of their time and 

* It appears that some of the creditors were dis- 
posed to persevere in their support of Mr. McKil- 
ligan. Tne Hurkaru, of December 4, says : *' We 
have an insuperable dislike to all hole>in-comer 
proceedings. The meeting at the Town Hall on 
Monday evening, of some of Messrs. Fergusson’s 
creditors, was of that description ; but its object 
has transpired, and it is one which we trust the 
majority of the creditors at the meeting this 
morning will unite to defeat. It seems that certain 
parlies deem it consistent with their interests to 
pfnrsist in the recommendation of Mr. McKilligan, 
the book-keeper of the firm, as the sole responsible 
assignee, which has already been condemned by 
the court, and which never will, we trust, be ap- 
proved by it, opposed as it is to precedent and 
principle, and calculated to generate or confirm 
the suspicion and mistrust or all the distant cre- 
ditors. What indeed can they think of such a 
choice? Chaises have been openly advanced at 
the meeting of a most serious nature respecting 
transfers ; we believe them to be wholly unfound- 
ed, and tiiat the transfers which have been made 
were forced u|)on the partners, and are justly enu- 
merated among the causes which compelled them 
to stop payment ; but if there is one measure 
more calculated than another to keep alive these 
unfounded accusations, it is surely that of api* 
pointing as sole assignee the book-keeper of the 
establishment, who, if any such transfers had been 
made, must have been privy to them, and whose 
interest and feelings therefore would be alike ofv- 
posed to the duty of exposing them.”. 
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attention to the business. He would now 
move : 

That the resolution passed at the last general 
meeting, that there should be one paid and two 
unpaid assignees, be rescinded, and that it is the 
opinion of this meeting that it will be more con- 
ducive to the good managoment of the affairs of 
the estate that there should be two paid and one 
unpaid assignees. 

Mr. Turlort said, he would oppose this 
motion cliieHy on this ground, that they were 
not now any thing like so numerous as they 
were on the last occasion, and he doubted 
very much whether this meeting, which 
had been appointed lor a spccilic purpose, 
liad the power to rescind the resolution, 
after siicli a very large majority had carried 
the cpicstion in the other way. Ho thought 
it would be most gratifying to the majority 
of the creditors, if they could make over 
the whole nianageiiient of the estate to the 
partners. He had no desire to conceal that 
this was his object. Mr. (.'larke had given 
his recollection of what was said by the 
iroiniiiissioner, hut wliat he (Mr. Tiirton) 
understcjod him to say was to this ellcct : 
'i'he court was of opinion, that Mr. McKil. 
ligan was not a fit and proper person to he 
an assignee, and though he was recoin- 
mended by a majority of the meeting, that 
recommendation was not binding on the 
court ; but as it was mot with objection 
by a large body of creditors, it was suffi- 
cient to determine the court not to appoint 
him. He had no iiesitation in stating bis 
belief that the amendment was intended to 
open a door to propose Mr. iMcKilliguii 
conjointly with some one else. 

Mr. Clarke admitted that Mr. Turtoii 
was right.* 

Mr. Turlon thought so. Mr. IMcKil- 
ligan’s friends, finding that they could not 
get him in alone, w'crc determined to get 
him in on the shoulders of another — to 
liook him to the tail of a second assignee 
created for the purpose. 

Mr. Clarke’s amendment w'as then put 
to the vote, and lost. 

Mr. IJagshaw inquired whether the part- 
ners, if employed, would one and all 
pledge themselves to devote the whole of 
their time and attention to the winding up 
of the concern. 

Mr. Turlon replied by a counter-ques- 
tion, whether this was not assuming that 
they would pay the whole of the partners as 
long as any part of the estate remained 
open ? lie would also ask, whether the 
creditors would undertake to engage them 
till the estate was finally wound up ? He 
thought, however, the partners might be 
asked, whether they would devote the whole 
of tlieir time and attention to tlic winding 
up of the estate, so long as their services 
were required and paid for. If they would 

* The Calcutta Courier states that the intention 
of the private meeting of creditors was to propose 
Mr. McKilligan again as a ioiiitpaiil assignee with 
Mr. Russell, and to name Mr. Colville alone as a 
paid assignee. 


not do this, he was not prepared to vote for 
their employment. 

Mr. Fergusson expressed himself willing 
to comply with the proposal, and doubted 
not that his partners would be equally 
ready to do so. 

Mr. T'urton said, he now proposed a 
person wlio had never asked for a vote, 
and who would at once carry into effect 
tfie object which he bad openly professed 
to have in view. He thought that the 
choice of an assignee should not he made 
a matter of canvas ; and if the qualifica. 
tions of two candidates were equal, and 
on this point their decision were to rest, 
he coulrl safely tell them that there had 
been no canvas in favour of the person he 
at present alluded to. They had already 
recommended two as respectable persons 
as possible, us unpuid assignees, and he 
would now propose that tiiey should ask 
the court lo ap|)oint Mr. Klliott McNagh- 
ten, who was himself a large creditor and 
the brother of another creditor, to the 
oflicc of paid assignee. Circumstanced as 
Mr. ]McNaghtc>i was, they did not sup- 
pose he thouglit that a large and heavy 
commission ought to be given to him, for 
the situation be held would enable him to 
undertake it for the smallest remunera. 
tion ; but that very situation enabled them 
to curry on the estate in the best possible 
manner, and to the satisfaction of a large 
body of creditors. Mr. Tiirton said he 
bad not mentioned the matter to Mr. £. 
McNaghten himself till about ten minutes 
before. 

Mr. McFarlan tli ought that, from the 
multiplicity of Mr. McNaghten’s avo- 
cations, particularly the duties that de- 
volved on liim as assignee to the estate of 
Colvin and Co., he would be unable to 
undertake the office. 

Mr. McNaghten said, that he could not, if 
be were expected to devote his whole time 
and attention to it ; all he could do would 
be to give a general superintendence. 

Mr. Turton thought, that with Me. 
Naghteii’s great experience, and the assis- 
tance he would derive from the partners, 
that would be quite sufficient. 

After much discussion, the meeting pro- 
ceeded to ballot for Mr. £. McNaghten 
and Mr. Lyall ; when the scrutineers re- 
ported that there were 129 votes from per- 
sons who had claims to the amount of 
85 lacs, in favour of Mr. McNaghten, 
and 75 votes from persons claiming an in. 
tei-est to the amount of 22 lacs, in favour 
of Mr. Lyall. 

It was finally decided that a petition 
should be presented to the Insolvent 
Court, praying for the appointment of 
Mr. Colville, Capt. Ouseley, and Mr. £. 
McNaghten, as joint assignees; Mr. 
McNaghten alone to receive remu- 
neration. 
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The Calcutta Courier remarks, tliat ** the 
choice of assij^nees for the estate of Fer* 
giisson and Co. has excited an extraor- 
dinary stir in certain quarters, and what is 
most singular, the canvassing, with two 
or three exceptions, appears liot to have 
been on the part of the candidates them- 
selves. ** The Ilurkaru observes that the 
great activity displayed in canvassing for 
votes, leads to the supposition that an as. 
signeeship to a bankrupt estate must be a 
very good thing for the fort unate holder of 
it, or his professional friends.” 

On the 3d January, pursuant to an ad- 
vertisement, signed by Sir. ISrae and four 
other gentlemen, a public meeting of cre- 
ditors was held to consider of tlie remu- 
neration be to given to the assignee, and 
ofher matters relating to the estate. INlr. 
Vint (one of the requisitionists) was called 
to the chair. lie stated the object of the 
meeting, and requested Mr. Shaw to read 
a petition which had been prepared. 

The petition, after stating the resolu- 
tions passed at the former two meetings, 
especially that wdiich provided for the re- 
muneration of the assignee by a commis- 
sion on the dividends, the rate to be de- 
termined when the probable amount of 
assets realizable had been ascertained, 
.prayed that the court would grant Mr. 
£. McNitghten a monthly allowance or 
remuneration of Us. until the 

amount of commission to be alhiwed him 
should be determined by a meeting of cre- 
ditors called for that purpose; and that 
the assignees might be permitted to make 
such payments as they may think neces- 
sary for keeping up an establisliment re- 
quisite for winding up the estate, exclusive 
of the monthly sum of Rs. 2,400, to be 
paid to the partners of the late firm. 

Mr. Dove proposed : 

That as it is impracticable, in the present posture 
of the affkirs of the estate, to form a correct esti- 
mate of its capabilities, and the creditors being 
disposed to grant the paid assignee a liberal allow- 
ance, consistently with circumstances, to testify 
their confidence in his management, that the court 
be moved to allow Mr. IS. McNaghtrn the sum 
of Sa.Rs. 1,5()0 a-month, until a satisfactory state- 
ment of accounts be prepared and submlttea to the 
creditors, and that the expenses for working the 
estate be paid from the funds of the estate, during 
this period, and that another meeting be con- 
vened, early next November, to reconsider the 
question of allowance to the paid assignee. 

Mr. Turion suggested that it was im. 
possible for the present meeting to over, 
turn the inode of remuneration which had 
been determined on by a former meeting 
full ten times more numerous. It had 
then been determined to remunerate the 
assignee by a commission, and the court 
had approved of it as the best course that 
could be adopted. 

My. Shaw said, that Mr. McNaghten 
had no wisli for immediate payment, but 
was willing to wait as long as the affairs of 
/the estate rcndei^ it necessary j all be 


wished was, that something ahould be set- 
tled, as a great many useless applications 
to the court, and much trouble, might be 
thereby saved. 

After a vast deal of noisy discussion, 
half-a-dozen persons speaking loudly at 
once, Mr. Dove's motion was put and 
lost, there being only three hands held up 
in favour of it. 

Mr. Preston then proposed that Mr. 
McNaghten receive a commission of four 
per rent, on the declared dividends, he 
paying theref'ruiii all expenses of establish- 
ment, including the partners* salary, but 
exclusive of law charges. 

Mr. Dove thought four per cent, by far 
too much, and proposed two and a-haif 
per cent., subject to an increase, on a sa- 
tisfactory statement being laid before the 
creditors. 

Mr. Preston stated that he meant the 
four cent. pro))osed by him shoulrl extend 
no farther than a crorc of rupees: if the 
assets aiiiountod to more than that, he 
wished the rate of coiiimissioii to be de. 
creased to two and a-half per cent. 

Mr. 7 opposed Mr. Dove's amend, 
mciit us far too little. lie did not think 
five per cent, on the first crore of rupees 
too much. If four per cent, were pro- 
posed lie should vote for it ; and if that 
were lost, and five per cent, proposed, he 
should likewise vote for that. 

Mr. Dove's amendiiieiit was then put 
and lost. 

Mr. Jiastie said, with reference to Mr. 
Preston's motion, that it had been sug- 
gested to him, by some of the assistants of 
the house, that four per cent, would not be 
sufficient; he would therefore propose that 
Mr. McNaghten be allowed a commission 
of five per cent, on the dividends on a 
crore of rupees, and two and a-half per 
cent on all above that sum ; out of which 
all charges, except law.charges, were to be 
defrayed. 

On Mr. Ilastie's amendment and Mr. 
Preston's motion being put to the vote, 
there appeared to be more hands held up 
in favour of the latter than of the former. 
Mr. Turton on this demanded a ballot, as 
several of the gentlemen who had voted 
for the amendment were representatives of 
several creditors. Much discussion here 
ensued, some being of opinion that no 
light existed to call for a ballot after a 
motion had been put and carried ; others, 
that any gentleman had a right to call for 
a ballot; and others that, if a ballot were 
to be had, the meeting ought to be adjourn- 
ed, to give all creditors an opportunity of 
exercising their privilege. The confusion 
was finally put an end to by Mr. Turton, 
who fuiid it had been suggested that if four 
per cent, on the whole were proposed, it 
niiglit meet with more general approba- 
tion. Mr. Ilasiie wislied to withdraw his 
first motion in favour of anotlicr^ and Mr. 
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Tiirton withdrow Ins demand for a ballot. 

Mr. Hftstiir then proposed, that the as- 
iii<;neea be allowed a coinuiission of four 
per cent, on all dividends, paying there- 
from the salaries of the partners, and all 
other expenses of establishment, law- 
charges excepted, which was carried iina- 
niinoiisly. 

Mr. Brae tlien stated, that a letter had 
been prepared, addressed to tfie assignees, 
for the consideration of the meeting, which 
was read. The letter suggested, in order 
to afford the creditors an early knowledge 
of the affairs of the estate, and to inspire 
confidence in the creditors, that the as- 
signees allow of the appointment of com- 
mittees of creditors to value the indigo 
concerns, appraise the real property, re- 
port upon tlcbts and mortgages, ttc. Sec. 

The proposal was objected to by Mr. 
Tiirton, and seemed displeasing to the 
meeting. Tlie letter was thereupon with- 
drawn. 

In the course of the day, 

Mr. Slalkart, who stated that he had re- 
cently come to Calcutta, asked whether 
there was any one present who had any 
knowledge of the state of the accounts, or 
what the assets were likely to he. Ueitig 
told that Mr. Melville was present, he 
expressed a wish that that gentleman 
Would give the information required, and 
as in the printed statement, which he had 
seen, the assets were put down at a large 
amount, he would also like to be informed 
how they had been valued, for perhaps 
they might not realise one-half the amount. 

The Chairman stated, that an estimate 
had been made, by which it appeared that 
the assets would afford Rs. 2,15,9/;,(XX> ; 
and Mr. Melville explained that this was 
an estimate prepared by the assignees, 
eacfi of whom bad taken a different brnncli 
of the accounts in making the calculation^ 

KSTATE OK CRUTTENDEN AND CO. 

Ill compliance with the order of the In- 
solvent Court, a public meeting of the cre- 
ditors of the late firm of Crutteiiden, Mac- 
killop, and Co., was held on the 11th Ja- 
nuary, to elect a person or persons to he 
recommended to the Insolvent Court as an 
assignee or assignees. 

Mr. Ploiuden was requested to take the 
chair. 

On taking the chair,. Mr. Flowdcn ad- 
dressed the meeting in the following 
terms : ** We have met here on the occa- 
sion of the fall, — 1 am sure your hearts 
will echo the sentiments of mine in saying, 
the undeserved fall,-— of the last of the old 
established agency houses,— establishments 
that were once synonimous with wealth 
and prosperity in the commercial world. 
I need not, 1 am sure, give words to the 
feelings which must exist in every humane 
and reflecting mind on. this distressing oc- 


casion. This feeling will, I am sure, not 
only secure to tlie partners your sympathy 
but your liberality ; for while we are stu- 
dying, as in duty bound, the interests of 
the creditors at large, we must not forget 
those who have never forgot lis, and who 
have toiled with heart and hand to forw'ard 
those interests, and to avert this deplorable 
calamity, but to avert whicli all human ef- 
forts were in vain. I thank you for this 
o]>portiinity of hearing testimony to the 
high honour and integrity, and unwearied 
zeal of individuals, who, if desert could 
have wartied off misfortune, would never 
have been placed in the unfortunate situa- 
rion ill which they now stand.*’ 

Mr. Sanders [iroposcd Mr. Thomas IIoI- 
royd for assignee. 

Mr. Jta^shnw .said, that there were a 
great many candidales for the office; it 
w'ould therefore he perhaps the best course 
that could be adopted to call them all be- 
fore the meeting, and let them state pub- 
licly what were their qualifications, what 
time they would devote to the duty, and 
what they would undertake to perform, 
'i'heir names could then be put to the bal- 
lot. 

The following persons were then put in 
nomination as candidates: Messrs. Hol- 
royd, liowe, Donald MaciiUyre, R. Da- 
vidson, and O’Dowda. They all pledged 
themselves to give up siifficient time and 
attention to the oflice. 

After much desultory conversation, a 
b<a11ot was taken, when the numbers ap- 
peared : 

Amount of Claims. 

For Mr. Mack intyre, (W votes lls. 21,(N),(N)0 

For Mr. Holroyd • • 32 do .*1,78,000 

For Mr. Davidson • • 24 do 

For Mr. I,owc 17 do. - - 2,14,IMN> 

For Mr. O’ Dowda - • 4 do not recorded. 

' The first was declared elected. 

The following resolutions were then 
agreed to : 

That an allowance of Rs. I,2i)0 per month lie 
placed at the ili-sposal of the assignee, a.s a remu> 
neration to the two partners for tneir assistance iii 
winding up the concerns of the late firm. 

'I'hat the a.ssi{>nee lie allowetl u commission of 
four per cent, on all dividends, including the 
allowanne to the iiartnors, and all other charges, 
except law-charges. 

The following rough statement, dated 
the 10th January J8:14, was put into the 
chairman’s hand, and read by him 
Estimated amount of net debts due by 
the firm 1st .January 1834, after pro- 
viding for mortgages and advances 
made by BanK of Beneal and Union 

Bank on defiosits of indigo Rs. ] ,18,0(1,000 

Estimated amount of assets 1 ,2U,0IJ,(M)0 

The debt of the firm to the bank of 
Bengal, secured by indigo, was said to be 
about eight lakhs, and the other incum- 
brances of a similar character, to the 
Union Bank, Sec, six lakhs. 

THE LATE AQENCT HOUSES. 

Tlie Englis/iman,^^ paper which, since 
its transmutation from the John Buiiy 
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sicenis to have fallen into very feeble hands. 
*— has endeavoured to curry favour wiUi 
the agency.houses, by strivini; to shew 
that, though ** the collective body of agen- 
cy, as it has hitherto existed, lias been 
guilty of great and fearful evil, and been 
productive of greater mischief than per- 
haps was ever perpetrated within the same 
period and by the same number of indivi- 
duals,’* it is, nevertheless, “ not the men, 
but the system,** of which wc arc to com. 
plain ; and he tries to make it appear that 
it is the constituents, not the tirins, that is, 
the unfortunate lenders, not the horrow'- 
ers of the lost money, who arc to blame for 
the wide-spread mischiefs of a system 
“ which for many years has been sustained 
under false appearances, wearing exter- 
nally the aspect of health and soundness, 
whilst all was false and hollow at the 
core.** He says : 

If we investigate the causes which 
have occasioned the successive downfall of 
the great houses now prostrate in ruin, wc 
shall discover that the main and chief of 
those causes is to he found, not in the ca. 
sualtics to which commerce is universally 
subject — it will be found to have its source 
and origin in the very principle upon 
which those house were founded, — in that 
principle which, to so large an extent, has 
been in operation in Calcutta, in the corn, 
bination of the two distinct, and in a great 
measure opposite, capacities of banker and 
agent. By the operation of this principle, 
it was that the whole constituency of an 
agency house w'cre in fact partners in the 
firm, and formed a joint stock company, 
of which the lirm were the directors, and 
they the sleeping partners; and in this 
point of view it is that the public have 
chiefly themselves to blame, and their ow n 
supineness and negligence, in entrusting 
the management of their affairs to parties 
to wJiom they gave a carte hlancUe as to 
Che disposal and investment of their funds, 
and yet required those funds to be always 
ready at ihcir call. The chief evil of the 
system was this : that whilst, in reality and 
in fact, the interest in the Arm w'as com. 
mon to every individual constituent, and 
to the whole collectively, there existed no 
bond of union amongst them ; each con. 
sidering himself interested in i/tc house, but 
not reflecting that they w'erc all equally 
interested in the speculations of the bouse 
to whom they chose blindly to entrust 
those speculations, and over whom they 
kept no control. There being, therefore, 
no common interest /e/l to exist, although 
it did in reality exist, primarily in the 
same manner as in direct and open part, 
nership, every individual considered him. 
self entitled to withdraw his funds from 
the general stock without the least refer, 
^ence to the interests of his brother consti. 
or regard to the degree of embar- 
so withdrawing might occa- 


sion to the various speculations of the 
house. Now, in the case of a mere banker, 
each individual coiistitiiciit has an un- 
doubted right to regard himself as totally 
distinct, and without any community of 
interest with the other constituents; but 
where a party has entrusted his money in 
a house which was to return them a much 
higher rate of interest than the market 
price of money, it is clear that the whole 
body must he regarded as a partnership, 
mutually concerned in the application of 
the general funds and the speculations of 
the house. Hence it never could be in 
truth just to the remainder, that one or more 
should he at liberty, at their owrn option, to 
withdraw from an engagement which was, 
or ought to have been implied; that is to 
say, that by consenting to receive a larger 
rate of interest than the market rate, each 
and all did in fact consent that their money 
should be employed in such schemes as 
would bring a larger return, which of 
course involved some hazard.** 

This writer must surely have wit enough 
to know that no understanding, much less 
stipulation, existed, or could have been im. 
plied, between depositor and depositee, 
that the deposits should be employed in 
the “speculations of the house;** that the 
members of the firm alone could know the 
real state of their concerns, and that 
the monies they employed in “ specula- 
tions** did not return a profit equal to the 
interest they paid on the deposits ; and he 
must be aw’are, too, that the constant cry of 
the free-trade partis ans,abroad and at home, 
was the vast profits of trade, and especially 
of Indigo cultivation, and that capital was 
even still wanted : a misrepresentation 
w'hich, althougli, ])erhaps, only limited to 
one object, that of overturning the Com. 
paiiy, had likewise the natural eflect of in. 
diicing depositors, who believed these as. 
sertions, to think the interest they received 
not too large to leave a profit to their 
agents. 

THE INDIAN ARMY. 

The Mofassil jtkhbar of the 28th De- 
cember has a long article on the general 
qualifl cations of the officers belonging to 
the Indian army, and the employment of 
them in civil duties during the “ piping 
times of peace.** We can only offer our 
readers a brief analysis of its contents : 
the subject matter may be thus divided, 
1st. The inefficiency of the Company *s 
officers generally, “even so far down as 
the rank of major** to lead armies, conduct 
the duties of command, to be entrusted 
with the lives of thousands, and the pos. 
sible fortunes of a nation. 2dly. The 
cause of this inefficiency and paucity of 
talent. 5dly. The proportion of Euro, 
pean officers to the number of native troops. 
And lastly, the appointment of thm dur- 
ing the intervals of peace to the civil duties 
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in the service of (7ovcrnTnent. Under the 
first head it is remarked, that tlie ineffici* 
ency complained of is so striking as to 
make it notorious that in war the junior 
ranks would place no confidence in the 
capability of the superior, where the 
British forces were to be equally balanced 
by that of an enemy.** It is admitted that, 
from time to time, a master-spirit, like an 
Ochterlony, has arisen, but the instances 
are declared to be very few. Sdly. The 
cause is mainly ascribed to the age at 
wliich cadets are sent out. Alluding to 
former times, the editor observes, that se- 
veral distinguished ** officers, among 
them Col. Mordaiint, were unable to read 
or write, although lie adds it is understood 
that an examination (now) fakes place be- 
fore appointment, to ascertain whether the 
cadet has obtained any proficiency in his 
mother tongue. Tt is pretended that the 
origin of the evil is to be found the 
first organisation of the army by the Court 
of Directors,*’ and that if cadets w'erc 
■obliged to study the higher branches of edu- 
cation from the age of sixteen to twenty or 
twenty-two, and then sent out, the charac- 
ter of the army, ** which even now ** (with 
all its declared deficiencies) *•* stands high,** 
would he ** equalled by none that owns 
allegiance to any other Government.** To 
cfi*ect this desirable intellectual advance- 
ment, no particular seminary is recom- 
mended, but merely the institution of strict 
examination ** in those departments which 
are considered requisite for an officer, who 
might at any time he selected for various 
and important duties.** Sdly. Although 
it is allowed that during war the army 
has no officers to spare,** it is contended 
that in the interval of peace ** more than 
one half might be employed with advan- 
tage on other duties,** and a reference is 
again made to past periods, in proof that, 
from the circumstances of a battalion, 
under the constitution of that era, liaving 
only one European ofl!icer, we possess 
** practical experience that, were the 
European officers reduced even to a smaller 
number (than at present) the army would 
still be able permanently to retain its foot- 
ing against any native power.” Another 
example is attempted in the case of a local 
corps, where two European officers arc 
said to bring it into a state of efficiency 
which nearly, if not altogether, puts it on 
a par with regiments of the line. 4 tidy. 
We are told that the object is not to ad- 
vocate a reductioii, but that under an *'im. 
proved system” it would afford gladness 
to the editor if he could see the numbers 
increased ! Ills object is stated to be ** the 
appointment of officers to assist the civil 
service in the execution of its respective 
functions.** 

It is further asserted, that since 1808-9 
the charge of corps has nominally*' been 
held by ephemeral'* commanders, while 
jlsiat, Jaur, N.S. Vol. 1 4.No.54. 


“ the real control " rested with the adju. 
tant ; that the officers of companies were 
ciphers comparatively ; and that the obser- 
vant sepoy was well aware of this. 

The rest of the article details the various 
civil situations in which the officers might 
be placed, and adverts to the Lcncfidal 
effect of so employing them in the colo. 
nies, and particularly at Van Diemen’s 
Lund; concluding with the observation 
that — “ The Government of India cannot 
lay the flattering unction to its soul, that 
it has acted uprightly and honestly in tak- 
ing every precaution to guard the rights of 
its subjects, so long as it allows a large 
and useful body of officers to remain idle 
and unemployed, who might, under a more 
liberal system, «. liect most important alte- 
rations in the hapjiiness and prosperity of 
the country.” 

We confess wo differ from c:ur Agra 
contemporary in every argument he has 
advanced. — futliu Gaz., Jan. 11. 

Kuicini's. 

Cases of self-murder effected and attempted 
in the City of Delhi, between the Ist of 
January and 18:M. — Computed 

population, 200,000. 



By Opium. 

Arsenic. 

Bhang, Gunja, 
Churrus. 

Leaping into 
Wells. 

Leaping from 
House-tops. 

Died 

1 : 1 

44 , 11 0 ! 

!) 

I 

Itecovereil 

! rt it 1 


14 

Total 

.'50 i 115 il 

J4 

15 


Oranil Total, onehunilreil and fo'.ir. 

JJdhi Gaz,, Jan, 7. 


GHAUT t oil DYING lll.VDUS. 

In Sejitemher last. Baboo Haiechiin- 
fler Doss ajifilied to Goveniincnt, through 
the chief tri»gistrat«% for permission to 
erect (I building, ut his own expense, to 
the south of Baboo Radainadub’s ghaut, 
ox])rcssly as a receptacle for the poor 
Hindoos who, according to the prescrip- 
tions of their religion, are carried, “ in 
their last shige of .sickness,” to the river’s 
shlc, with a view to afford them every 
procunible comfort that their condition 
called for. To a work so humane, the 
government has given its ready assent ; 
and we understand that 6,000 rupees will 
he devoted to its prosecution, and that the 
building is to hear the name of its projec- 
tor.— /wd/a Oaz,, Z)ec.26. 

PREPARATIONS FOR THE NEW SYSTEM. 

Preparations are already making, as 
might be expected, for the rwvus ordo 
that is to be introduced by the charter : 
now in progress through parliament. 

(M) 
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new presideni^, of course, is the first thing 
that will require ttie attention of the Su- 
preme Government : accordingly, an offi- 
cer of great skill has been directed to 
survey the site of the new presidency, and 
report on the buildings and appurtenances 
that will be requisite for the new arrange- 
ments. We learn also that a ))lan has 
been submitted to government for farming 
out lands to Europeans, conformably to 
the liberal provisions of the India Bill, 
and that the plan is to be taken into con- 
sideration as soon as the bill becomes 
law. Every thing around us holds out 
the assurance that the prospects of the 
country will revive, and that activity will 
be restored to commerce and every species 
of enterprise. — JEnglishman, Jan. 9. 

rUOJECTED FETE. 

The Governor-general announced his 
intention of celebrating the renewal of 
the Charter with a grand display of fire- 
works at the presidency. This exhibi- 
tion was to have taken place on the 10th 
January ; it was however suddenly post- 
poned till the Hth. The following qi/ery 
appears in one of the papers : ** It has 
been asked, * Who is to pay for the ex- 
penditure, should John of Leadcnfiall 
decline the onus?' This is somewhat 
difficult of solution. It is not to be 
doubted, however, that tlie burden must 
light, in some form or another, on those 
the least able to bear it.** 

THR BANK OF BENGAL. 

We mentioned the election of two new 
directors of the Bank of Bengal (Mr.W. 
W. Bird, C.S., and Mr. A. Fraser), and 
we learn also that some important changes, 
for some time under deliberation, are 
about to be adopted, with a view to the 
convenience of the public under the alter- 
ed condition of mercantile affairs in 
Calcutta- The most important of these 
is the transfer to the bank of Bengal of 
all government payments now made at 
the General Treasury. This arrange- 
ment will shortly come into operation, 
and will prevent much trouble and delay 
now experienced. The Bank will also 
receive acceptances for realization on ac- 
count of its constituents ; grant loans on 
deposit of metals and imperishable goods, 
such as indigo, &c., and open cash ac- 
counts on credit. The receipt hitherto 
required for bank notes exchanged or 
cashed is also to be abolished, and the 
person requiring the exchange will give a 
memorandum of the number of the notes, 
&c. The Bank, in its present state, is 
notoriously unsuited to the exigencies of 
tnule* especially now that Governmeiit 
will cease to be a trading body ; and the 
Cht^iter will be amended to accord with 
V&e altered state of things in the mercan- 


tile world, and to afford increased facilities 
to mercantile operations, such as those we 
have mentioned . — India Gaz-, Dec^ 20. 

COMMUNICATION BETWEEN THE JUMNA 
AND SUTLEJ. 

The Mofussil Ukhhar proposes a com- 
munication between the Jumna and the 
Sutlej. We have observed its advantages 
to commerce generally, and to govern- 
ment in particular, in the means of con- 
centrating troops with rapidity on our 
most vulnerable side, the north-western 
frontier. In the latter respect, it offers 
water-carriage for troops and supplies 
along the entire course of the distance be- 
tween C.'alciitta {via Allahabad, Agra, 
Kurnaul, and t)ie projected canal) and 
Eoodtiiaiia, and by the Indus and Sut- 
lej, from Bombay up to the same point. 
Tlic use of iron steamers would render 
this mode of conveyance both spccily and 
secure ; and a )K>weifiil army might as- 
semble at any given point of the Sutlej in 
a state of such efiiclericy as to take the 
field under every favoiirahie circumstance. 
The troops from Madras, uniting with 
those of Bombay, would embark at the 
latter place for the purpose of ascending 
the Indus and the Sutlej, if self-defence 
were the immediate object. If, on the 
other hand, we were called upon, in virtue 
of existing treaties, to act in conjunction 
with the armies of the Punjab, upon the 
western frontier of that country, the Bengal 
divisions might lie carried down the Sutlej 
and join, at the confluence of the two 
streams, the divisions from the other 
presidencies, whence the whole could 
proceed by the Indus up to Attock, being 
the entire extent of frontier on that side of 
the Punjab . — lOuL 

THE COURT OF DELIIL 

The palace of Delhi probably exhibits 
as niiich intrigue (wc discourse not of 
gallantry), on a Lilliputian scale, as it did 
in the days of Shah Jehan. 'I'he greatest 
rancour prevailed till lately among the 
little factions on account of the mission of 
Ram Moliiin Roy to England. None 
but the ministerial party, as we may call 
them, arc likely to know all the points 
which that personage is commissioned to 
carry; and as they keep his instructions a 
profound secret, the opinions or state- 
ments of the opposition are to be mis- 
trusted. The Walli AhuA, or heir appa- 
rent, by far the most respectable and ac- 
complished member of the family, has 
been long in disgrace with the king, whose 
third and favourite son. Prince Selim, 
and Prince Baber, the darling of the queen, 
who rules his majesty, govern the modern 
empire of theMogiils between tbem* These 
si^iohs of chiefs and nionarchs^am said’ to 
help themselves to ten thousand* rupees a- 
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month each, wliilst their elder brother 
has only half that sum settled on him by 
the Company, and some of the grandsons 
of the reigning king do not receive so 
much as a hundred. Tliere are ne- 
phews, cousins, and more distant rela- 
tives descended from Tim our, com pel led 
to support their royalty on the wages of a 
link-boy, and daily plate of pilao from his 
majesty's kitchen. These starvelings are 
all heavily taxed to pay the expenses of 
the embassy. Like other great men, 
^hose who lay on the impost do not ap- 
portion the burden of it to the circum- 
stances of the payers, but take most 
where they meet with least resistance. 
Hence the unpopularity of the clippers 
among the mobility of impel ial blood, and 
the hard names which they arc wont to 
bestow on the ambassador, wliom all 
these exactions are made to satisfy. 
The only avowed object for which he is 
sent to London, is, that of getting the 
present, instead of the former revenue of 
the Delhi territory, assigned to the king. 
The heir apparent from the first refused 
to become a party to the negotiation. The 
uninfiiientlal connections of the family 
saw no prospect of gaining a rupee if Uam 
Mohuii Iloy succ!eedcd ; nor could they 
account for Selim’s zeal in raising sup- 
plies for him, otherwise than by supposing 
that another object of the mission was to 
get himself declared bis father's succes- 
sor. There is no doubt that this project has 
long been entertained in the palace, and 
the prince himself bad some coquetting on 
the subject with the late Mr. Stirling's 
moonsheo. The heir apparent and all 
bis friends still believe tliat the ambas- 
sador undertook to get the succession 
altered, and is staying in England to carry 
that measure .* — Delhi Gazette, Dec. 7, 

CULTIVATION OF OPIUM. 

To the Editor of the India Gazette. 

Sir: — Tlie following is a co})y of a letter 
in reply to a query of mine to a friend, ask- 
ing wdietber the cultivation of poppy was 
now really free, as asserted in the Minutes 
of Evidence, my acquaintance with tlic 
poppy districts some years ago, when it 
was not free, causing me to doubt the 
evidence on this bead. 

Posbtpura, Nov. 28tli, 1833. II. A.S. 

“ You want to know if the opium culti- 
vation is voluntary. Yes, de jure the cul- 
tivation is free, de facto it is forced. 
Whenever a man is unwilling to put a par- 
ticular seed into his ground, we naturally 
inquire into his reasons, satisfied in our 
own minds, that if that particular seed 
was the one that was best adapted to the 
soib which would yield the 

* ««We leant fh>m good authority, that Ramino* 
hun Roy has not been employed to obtain any 
d^ge ln t^e succMaion, and never cont^nplated 
any thing of the kind.*'— Rvng. Hurk. 


greatest profits, the man's self-interest 
would require no stimulus, and that as 
far as that seed was concerned, the growth 
would be proportioned to tJie capability of 
the soil and the demand in the market. 
Now the fact must be known to the Go- 
vernment, that when it is found neces- 
sary to give a per-ceiitage to the collector, 
that ofiiccr must have an interest in pro- 
moting the cultivation, and it must be 
equally well known, that if the profit ac- 
cruing to the cultivator was a siiilicient 
bonus (wljicb it ought to be) to ensure 
the growth of the poppy, there would be 
no room for that interest to exert itself; 
and consequently if the cultivation is free, 
the collector puts the per-centage into liis 
pocket for nothing. It follows, as a mat- 
ter of course, that the reasons of the ma- 
toos for not cultivating popj)y voluntarily 
must be of some weight, and we will 
look at the thing as it progresses. In the 
first place, the soil must be good, and pre- 
pared with great care ; a good deal of ma- 
nure is required, and irrigation. The poppy 
plant, ill the early stages of its growth, is 
very delicate, very susceptible of blight 
from frost and cold as well as from easter- 
ly winds and ruin, and consequently of 
great uncertainty as to its eventual pro- 
duce. The labour attending this ciiltivution 
is very great, and the inoruing and evening 
attendance it requires, when in flower, as 
the juice is collected before the sun causes 
it to become too inspissated, makes it es- 
sentially necessary that it should be close 
to the villages, and hence the very best 
lands arc taken for opium, the usual lands 
being those around tlie village, and which 
rent at eight rupees perbcegali, while the 
common lands are not worth more than 
from two to three. Take the cost of 
raising a beega of opium, its produce, 
and compare it with the same quantity of 
wheat land. Opium one beega ; rent of 
land 8., cultivation 19. 12., total 27. 12. ; 
produce 7 seers 8 chittacks average at 3. 8* 
per seer; government allowance 26.4., 
seed [2., crop of bhenca 4., total .32 4., 
profit 4. 8- ; deduct presents to the collec- 
tor's umlah 1. 8., net profit to the matoo 
Us. 3. Wheat land, rent 4 8., cultivation 
3. 8., total 8, produce 7^ maunds, on tho 
average at 1 rupee, 7.8. sundry vegeta- 
bles 3., total produce 10.8., profit 2.8. 
So that the wretched cultivator gets eight 
anas profit for an outlay in hard labour of 
16. 4. The labour should yield a profit 
of twcrity'times this before a willing cul- 
tivation can he established.** 


hemittakcfs. 

We understand that the head of our go- 
vernment has answered private inquiries 
respecting tlie remittances likely to be 
made this season, by assurances that any 
amount of advances required by the trade 
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of Calcutta would continue to be made, 
us ill former years. — Harkaru. 

HOADS. 

Hie lines of road proposed in 1831 by 
the Governor general, then to be con- 
structed or repaired, or which were in 
progress, are the following: — 

Miles. 

tst. The main road from Calcutta to 
Delhi, passing through Henares, 
Allnhalrad, Cawiipore, and Coel , 
which, with short branch roads, 
would also open a conimiinrcatioii 
with Patna, Mirziipore, Lucknow, 
Purruckabad, Agra, Muttra, Hat- 
trass, Aiiuopshcher and into llo- 
hilkiind, Sirdahna, and Meerut. 

The extent of this line is . . . . 908 

2d. The com])! et ion of the road from 
Mirzapore to Juhulpore, opening a 
communication with Central India 239 
3d. The completion of the Cuttack 
road, the direct line of communica- 
tion with the Madras Presidency 218 
4th. The Calcutta and Moorsheda- 

bud road 107 

5th. The Patna branch -road .. .. 83 

6th. A road from Calcutta to Dacca, 
opening the communication with 
our eastern frontier provinces . . 199 

Total miles, 1,784 
The cost of this great undertaking, sup- 
posing the work to be performed by hired 
labour, must have been very great. This 
has also been obviated by the accomplish- 
ment of another part of his lordship*s 
plan, namely, by the judicious em}iloy- 
mentof convicts. Such have been the 
energetic measures adopted, that the 
number of prisoners now at work, or 
appropriated, is, we understand, little 
short of 10,000 men, acting under 
able, Bcientiflc, and experienced oiheers 
of the department of public works - so 
that, with the exception of the cost for 
superintendence and of hired artificers, 
for building the requisite bridges, and of 
such materials as cannot be prepared by 
the prisoners, this important work will be 
executed almost free of expense to the 
state. 

We understand also a plan is under 
consideration for currying on the road 
which leads from Mirzapora, on the Gan- 
ges, through Jubhulpore, towards Bom- 
bay, as far as Amroutee, the great cotton 
mart of Central India. This, we trust, 
may not be lost sight of ; for, besides its 
great and obvious utility in a political and 
military point of view, with reference to 
the commercial prosperity of Bengal, no 
measure, we think, could be adopted 
which* promises greater advantages. The 
distance of this great mart for one of the 
.chief articles of Indian commerce, from 
tlie Ganges at Mirzapore, is about 450 


miles. To BomUiy, we believe, the dis- 
tance is about 400 miles. But ou this 
side there is already from Mirzapore a 
splendid road for 239 miles of the way. 
When this road is continued through the 
remaining distance, 210 miles only, we 
shall then, by means of cross-roads of no 
great extent, be able also to open a free 
coinmiinication with the valley of the 
Nerbudda, and other rich tracts now al- 
most excluded from external intercourse, 
and this will enable us, on this side of 
India, to share more equally with Bombay 
in the great export cottoii-trnde to China, 
and even to Europe. — Englishman, 

ABOLITION OP INLAND CHOWKIES. 

The Reformer states, that the abolition 
of certain inland and custom-house chow- 
kics has been hiially determined on by 
Government. As the report both upon 
the town duties and upon inland transit 
duties has, we have reason to believe, 
been sent in to Government, and as the 
whole system will very soon, therefore^ 
come under the revision of the public au- 
thorities, it would he premature to say 
any thing upon the subject until the de- 
cision of Government is known. We 
will, tlierefure, simply add, that no boon 
which the Government can confer upon 
the country, not even the abolition of 
pilgrim tax, w'ill be received with so much 
gratitude by the natives of the country as 
the entire abolition of the inland transit 
duty, and the ciiowkies by which it is 
maintained. — Sumachar Durpun. 

MILITAllY BANK. 

At the end of last year, there were 402 
accounts of depositors,* and the assets of 
the bank then amounted to Rs. 6,20.540, 
all which, except a floating cash balance 
of Us. 11,320. 14.7. in the bank of Hin- 
dostan, was represented by mortgages of 
house- property. But, from the sum of 
apparent assets, must he deducted a heavy 
loss expected on certain mortgages of 
Shaik Abdullah, for which loss a deduc- 
tion of one-sixth was made from the de- 
positors* accounts, by transfer to a sus- 
pense account in 18^, being then esti- 
mated at about Us. 1 60,000. We would 
now strike off two lacs, instead of the 
above amount, in valuing the shaik's pro- 
perty unrealized, and about half a lac 
as likely to he lost upon the other mort- 
gages, which reduces the present value of 
the assets to about Us. 3,75,000. From 
this sum, again, must be set apart about 
Us. 75,000 to pay the dividend of eight 

* 13 colonels, . 12 majors, 44 captains, 11 sur- 
geons, 42 lieutenants, ([ assistant surgeons, 2 en- 
sign and cornets, 27 soldiers’ children, 21 drum- 
mers, 112 non-commissioned officers, 44 privates, 
5 apothecaries, 7 soldiers' widows, L8 conductors, 
3 estate accounts, 14 soldiers* wives, 3 bondpsnas- 
,ters, 1 riding-master, 8 regiment funds, A trust 
accounu, 3. farriers, Smvings’ banks, gsubadan, 
1 vety.-8urgeon, 1 suspense account. 
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anas in arrear to depositors, whose claims 
amount to about a lac and a- half, so as to 
put them on an equality with the rest 
who have received their eight anas. We 
have then about three lacs left for division 
among all the depositors, whose claims 
being about ten lacs, their future dividends 
may be estimated equal to an immediate 
payment of 30 per cent. Hence the loss 
to each depositor will be about 20 per cent, 
besides arrears of interest ; a loss entirely 
owing to the depreciation of house-pro- 
perty, which security alone was iinfortii- 
iiately preferred to all other, and alone 
looked to for the investment of the funds. 
To many, however, perhaps most of the 
depositors, their loss by the Military Bank 
will be cheerfully borne, being, in fact, an 
escape from a much greater loss by trust- 
ing their money to the fallen agency 
houses. But others there may be, who 
only made an election between this hank 
and Company’s paper, believing both to 
be equally under Govornineiit guarantee. 
The foundation for that opinion is the 
9th clause in the Regulations of the Mili- 
tary Bank, published on the 23d Decem- 
ber 1820, which state as follows; — 

“ In order to alford every facility to the 
directors in communicating with the pay 
department and witli the Coinmander-in- 
chief, and to enable his excellency and 
Government at all times to ascertain that 
the concerns of the institution are con- 
ducted according to the Regulations, the 
Governor-general in Council is pleased to 
appoint the following oHicers to he direc- 
tors ex-oHi(;io; viz. the adjutant-general 
of the army, the military auditor-general, 
the accountant military dcj)artnieiit.** 

The hank has in consequence always 
had its three cx-oflicio directors, and 
therefore does appear to involve, the re- 
sponsibility of Government to the extent 
of any loss arising out of the failure of the 
treasurers, and by default of mortgagees, 
in case it should be traced to neglect or 
mismanagement, neither of which, liow- 
cver, we mean to infer, not being aware 
that there is any just ground of complaint 
or dissatisfaction as regards the conduct 
of the directors. The expenses of insi- 
nagement have been small, not exceeding 
150 rupees per month . — Calcuila Courier, 

COURTS OF RAMGHUR AND THE JUNGLE 
MEHALS. 

A Regulation (XIII- of 1833} for abo- 
lishing the Courts of Dewanny Adawliit 
of the zillahs of Ramghur and Jungle 
Mehals, and for providing special rules 
for the superintendence of certain tracts 
of country at present included in the zil- 
lahs of Ramghur, Jungle Mehals, and 
Midoapore, was passed by the Governor- 
TCnend in Council on the 2d December. 
The zillahs are placed under an agent of 
the Governor-general. 
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ST EAM-COMM UNICATION. 

A general meeting of the subscribers to 
the New Bengal Steam-fund was held on 
the 7tli January, with reference to the 
8th n'solution of the general meeting of 
the 27th J une last, to determine on the 
appropriation of the fund; Sir J. P. Grant 
in the chair. About 100 persons were 
present. A report of the committee was 
read. It stilted that the amount suh- 
scrihed was 1,59,400 rupees, of which 
1,31 2.58 had been realized in cash fiom 
1,704 subscribers. It then stated the re- 
sult of the application made to the Su- 
preme Guvernmeiit, and the consequent 
proposal to the Bombay committee to 
relinquish the joint-stock part of their 
scheme for tlie present and concur in 
accepting the liberal proposals of the Su- 
preme (-lovcnnnent ; in reply to w'hich, 
the Bombay (‘onirnittec declared their in- 
tention to build a vessel of their own, as 
!i joint-stoirk concern ; “ while, as regards 
the immediate and certain re-opening of 
the communication, they offered, on con- 
dition of the Bengal steam -fund being 
made over unreservedly in other respects 
to their disposal, including of course their 
annexation to the joint-stock part of their 
scheme, ‘ to iindertuke to pay the expense 
of the coal for running the //ugA Lindsay 
three trips, so as to cause- one to fall 
towards the end of the year 1834, and 
one towards the beginning and another 
towards tlie end of 1835;* thus leaving 
the expense of this partial compliance 
with the proposition of the Supreme Go- 
vernment to he wholly defrayed from the 
New Bengal Steam-fund ; and even this 
was to depend on the consent of the sub- 
scribers to that of Bomlmy, wJio would 
thus, in point of fact, not merely have re- 
served the wJjole of their own* funds for 
the purpose of building a vessel of tlieir 
own, but would have appropriated to the 
same purpose the surplus of those of the 
Bengal subscribers, who liad cxjiressly 
stated that their subscriptions should 
form ‘ no part of the Bombay joint-stock, 
nor of any other joint-stock fund.* ** This 
proposition the committee considered an 
actual rejection of their own,* and they 
resolved to state their affairs to the Go- 
vernor-general in Council, at whose sug- 
gestion the committee ])rocecded to con- 
sider whetlier Calcutta, instead of Bom- 
bay, might not be fixed as the place of 
departure, the means for which they de- 
termined were available. The Governor- 
General in Council liberally offered to be at 
the charges on accoiinl of the higher esta- 
blishment and insurance of the ForbeSj 
estimated at Sa. Rs. 30,000 per voyage, 

• The Bombay committee, however, have itre* 
nuously denied any intention to refuse to oo^ope- 
rate with the Bengal committee, and assert their 
readiness to co-operate in any feasible plan to be 
carried on with an efficient steemer. See the In- 
telligence under that presidency. 
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for three voyages quarterly, to be under- 
taken after the originally intended one of 
the J^gh Lindsay^ on the 1st February 
next, shall have been made, on condition 
that the postage leviable on letters should 
be allowed to ihe credit of Government, 
the fund deriving all benefit from passen- 
gers, newspapers, parcels, and other 
freight, and it was to authorize the com- 
mittee to accept this offer that this meet- 
ing was called. The report then pro- 
ceeded : ** The first consideration is the 
necessity for a new dep6t being establish- 
ed at Socotra, it is hardly possible to 
contemplate any other result from the 
mission of Capt. Ross than a ready com- 
pliance with our wish to establish a de- 
p6t on that island. Your committee have 
therefore resolved to forward the coal 
without delay. 

** Another point is the means pro- 
posed to be cmployc^d to secure tlieF'(ir/;e.« 
a sufficiency of fuel to make the passiige 
between Galle and Socotra. To effect 
this, it is proposed to adopt a suggestion 
of Capt. Ross, viz. to have a vessel with 
about HO or 90 tons of coal, to be tugged 
from Galle by the Forhes, the coal being 
transhipped by iiiechanical arrangements 
without impeding the progress of the 
vessels. 

“ One important point yet remains to 
be noticed, namely, the means which 
have been adopted to ensure dcspateJi of 
the packets between Alexandria and 
Fnglaiid. This subject engaged the at- 
tention of your committee as early as 
September last; on the 13th of which 
month they addressed Government, soli- 
citing that his Lordship in Council would 
refer their earnest and respectful request 
to the authorities at home, for the means 
to be provided for the despatch of a mail 
for India by the March Malta steamer to 
Alexandria, the vessel on her return to 
take the Indian mail conveyed by the 
JJiigA Lindsay, Your committee ven- 
tured to suggest that this request might 
be despatch^ as well by the way of Uie 
Cape of Good Hope as by the Red Sea, 
and that, simultaneously with the latter, 
the admiral on tlie Mediterranean might 
be apprised of the objects in view and 
requested to co-operate in effecting them, 
and that a similar communication might 
be made to H. M.’s Consul-general in 
Egypt. 

“ In reply, your committee were in- 
formed, that the Right Hon. the Gover- 
nor in Council at Bombay would be re- 
quested to despatch a cruizer to Cossier 
or Suez early in November, for the con- 
veyance of letters from the governor to 
the admiral commanding in the Mediter- 
ranean, and to the Hon. the Court of 
Directors ; in the one case soliciting the 
* co-operation of ^is ev^Ii^ncy in having 
the letters conveyed to and from Malta 


and Alexandria, and in tlie other solicit- 
ing the confirmation by the Hon. Court 
of the measures contemplated by this 
Government to encourage the establish- 
ment of steam-coin mimi(‘ation, and their 
support in securing by such means as may 
be deemed most advisable, a regular and 
permanent communication by steam be- 
tween Great Britain and Alexandria. 
These despatches have consequently 
been sent by the cruizer, which left 
Bombay early in November. 

“ Under these favourable circumstances, 
your committee cannot doubt that the 
India mails will be duly met at Alex- 
andria by a steamer appointed to curry 
them on, which steamer will have brought 
the English mails from Great Britain. 

‘‘As regards the expense of the voyages 
of the Forbesj your committee trust that, 
beyond the amount of Sa. Rs. 90,000 con- 
tributed by the Government, it will not 
exceed Sa. Us. 1,10,000, or thereabouts, 
including agency on the line of commu- 
nication, presents, and all incidental ex- 
penses, which will necessarily be larger 
on the commencement of the undertaking 
than may subsequently be required. This 
sum is subject to be reduced by such re- 
turns us may be received for freight of 
passengers, parcels, bullion, &c. Go- 
vernment, in return for their contribution, 
will take the whole postage, which may 
be levied on letters ; and your committee 
are not prepared to hold out expectations 
of large returns from any other source 
until the communication shall be perma- 
nently established. But they confidently 
hope that this experiment, if successful, 
will induce capitalists at home or in this 
country to undertake, or contract for, at 
least, a quarterly communication, at a 
rate which the assistance of the Hon. 
Court of Directors, if grunted to the ex- 
tent which his Lordship the Governor- 
general ill Council is willing to recom- 
mend, and the other returns to be derived 
from it, will fully and liberally sustain; 
and to this the ultimate and perfect con- 
summation of the hopes and wishes of 
their constituents, they will readily de- 
vote their best attention, when the more 
pressing question of the immediate re- 
openiug of the communication is deter- 
mined. 

“ From Madras, your committee 
throughout have received assurances of a 
desire to co-operate with your committee 
in any measures which they might propose 
to adopt ; but the Madras subscriptions 
having been especially made with refe- 
rence to the Bombay Fund, the com- 
mittee at that place have not felt them- 
selves at liberty to devote any part there- 
of to the new Bengal Steam Fund ; tliey 
however are interesting themselves in 
procuring from the Madras government 
the removal, if practicable, of the ol^ 
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struction opposed at the gulf of Maiiaar 
to the progress of steamers, in which, if 
tliey should be successful, they will aid 
most materially in the promotion of 
the permanent communication from Cal- 
cutta. 

“ As regards the ^ committees esta- 
blislied at places subject to this presi- 
dency. those at Agra, Meerut, and Delhi 
were not formed in connection with your 
committee. From these places com- 
munications were received declaratory of 
their views being similar to those enter- 
tained at Bombay, and from the two 
former committees no rej>lics were re- 
ceived.** 

I'Me following resolutions were then 
unanimously agreed to : 

That the committee be authorised to accept the 
lIlH'ral ofl’er of the Supreme tUovcrninent to (lefniy 
the expenses of hire, insurance, and establish- 
ment of the FurfufSt anil to run her for three 
voyages between Calcutta and Suez, at the charges 
of the fund on all otlier accounts. 

That a sum not excelling Sa.Us. l»o placed 
at the disposal of the coininittcc. to be by them 
applied to the ]iuri)osR of enabling Mr. Waghorn 
to proceed to England, vui Egypt, w’ith the view 
to his there exeiting himself in favour of the 
cause of permanent steam-communication. 

That, as the coininittee have been aiitliorised to 
accept the ofler of the Sunreine Government, they 
be requested to devote tneir best attention to tlie 
ultimate object ; namely, the permanent establish- 
ment of a steam-communication between India 
and England; and tliut, with a view lo this most 
important cud, they be diret^Uxl to endeavour to 
unite the committees at Madras, IJombay, and 
Ceylon in one great eflbrt to command pcrinaneiit 
success. 

The chairman proposed the following: 

That the committee communicate, in the name 
of this meeting, to the steam-committee at Rom- 
bay, the regret of this imH>ting that any dilVerence 
of opinion shimld have arisen in regard to the 
means of efl’ecting the great object of opening a 
communication by steam with England, the sin- 
cere hope of this meeting that all causes of such 
difference of opinion may be speedily removed, 
and their earnest desire to unite the exertions of 
the whole community of India in one common 
effort for the accomplishment of that object for 
the common beneAt of the whole of that commu- 
nity. 

Mr. Turton opposed this resolution, 
declaring his conviction that there really 
did exist no difference of feeling between 
the two committees; that he was anxious 
that the people of Bombay should suc- 
ceed in their scheme ; and that, however 
the project was furthered, the greatest be- 
nefits wouM arise from it. 

The resolution was, in the end, adopted 
in the following form : 

That thb meeting concurs heartily in the anxious 
desire expressed and acted upon by the committee 
to cn-operatc with all of the committees In other 

K rts of India, and especially with that of Bom- 
y : and that the committee be (requested to com- 
niunlcatc, in the name of this meeting, to the 
steam-committee at Bombay, the regret of this 
meeting that any dilfbrenoeof ouinion should have 
arisen in regard to the means of effecting the great 
ol^ect of opening a communication by steam with 
Boland, tne sincere hope of this meeting that 
all causes of such diflbrence of opinion may be 
speedily removed, and their earnest desire to 
imite tne exertions of the whole community of 
India in one common effbrt for the acoompllsli- 
meot of that otifect for the common benefit of the 
whole of that community. 


Thanks were voted to the Govemor- 
genenil in Council, the bishop, the com- 
mittee and Mr. Greenlaw, the secretary, 
to the latter of whom a piece of plate 
was voted ; to Captains Ross and John- 
ston, Kcc. 

Captain Ross has received directions 
from the Government to proceed to the 
Island of Socotra, in order to survey the 
island, with a view of ascertaining its ca- 
pabilities as a dep6t of coal for steam- 
navigation. lie is authorized, if neces- 
sary, to proceed to the coast of Arabia 
with tlie same object, and to represent 
h'nisclf to the chief of the island, us well 
as to the Imaum of Muscat, as tlie agent 
of the Supreme Government, and is to be 
furnished with credentials to these per- 
sonages. 

AFFAIR WITH IHIF.ELS. 

On the 21st October, on the requisition 
of Capt. l*aslcy, the political agent, the 
brigatlior commanding at Necmuch de- 
tached Capt. Bowden Smith, of the 37th 
regt. in command of fifty sepoys of that 
corps and twelve of the local horse, to 
surprise a rioted Moogeer plunderer, who 
had murdered an ojriiim merchant, and 
taken up his abode in the small Bheel 
village of Mowab in the Banswarra 
jungles. Capt. Smith surrounded the village 
on the morning of the 24-th ; and as the 
Moogeer and his followers made a despe- 
rate resistance, himself and brother were 
mortally wounded, and his nephew killed ; 
and us the night was dark, chance shots 
killed the wife and mother of the plun- 
derer. Four men, seventeen women and 
children, were brought from the village by 
l*apt. Smith; the Moogeer cliief himself 
being placed on a charpoy, carried by four 
men, Capt. Smith and hisimtivcfsubadar re> 
pcatcdly called out to the Moogeers not to 
continue firing ; but their humane caution 
was disregsirdcd, and the sepoys were, in 
self-defence, compelled to return the fire. 
The Bhecls were supposed to be friends ; 
but Capt. Smith's report states that only 
four minutes had transpired, after obtain- 
ing possession of the village, when the 
Bhcels commenced firing on his party from 
all directions, and mortally wounded the 
native suhadar, a gallant old soldier. As 
Capt. Smith's party had effected their ob- 
ject, and tlie Bhcels were collecting in 
great numbers, the detachment commenc- 
ed its march back ; but a brother of the 
Moogeer having escaped unhurt, it is sup- 
posed that he roused the Bheel s, who 
crowded together to defend the Bhoona 
defile, through which Che detachment had 
to pass. The defile was very narrow, and 
had been blocked up by felling trees, and 
piling up large stones, across the patihway. 
The enemy to the amount, it is surmised, 
of 2,000, lined the rocks on ea^ side of 
the defile, and commenced a liew^ fire of 
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arrows and matchlocks ofi the Sepoys. 
Capt> Smith instantly directed that all the 
prisoners but the wounded Moogeer 
should be allowed to go away, as to take 
them on w*as to sacrifice their lives; and 
the little liand marched boldly oh. Before 
the obstacles were removed from the path- 
way, Capt. Smith, three havildars and ele* 
ven sepoys were woiin<led, and otic sepoy 
killed. Capt. Smith's poney received three 
arrow's in his body, and the Captain two, 
one struck him through the cap, nailing it 
to his head. The attack of the Bheels 
was desperate, and to rescue the prisoner 
was their object ; but, so long as the bearers 
were unhurt, this was vain. The iKirha- 
rians then directed their fire on the char- 
poy carriers, and the unfortunate man 
being desperately wounded, and unable to 
move, was necessarily then left behind. 
The Bheels followed the detachment for 
three miles, wlicn tlie Duffadar and horse- 
men hearing the fire, rejoined the detach- 
ment, cutting their way through the enemy. 
Capt. Smith states that, to the steiKly and 
firm behaviour of the detachment (which 
has been acknowledged by the brigadier 
in a letter to their commanding olheer) 
when surrounded on all sides by a body of 
no less than 2,000 Bheels and Moogeers, 
he attributes the circumstance of their not 
being cut off to a man. Such w'as their 
spirit, that even >vhen wounded they con- 
tinued fighting as long as the enemy sliew- 
ed themselves." It is melancholy to add 
that Capt. Smith, tvhose judicious and 
gallant conduct is highly spoken of, died 
i)f his wounds a few days after. 

Extract of regimental orders issued by 
Maj. Herring, commanding 37th regt. N. 
I., Nov. 2d; “ The commanding officer 
performs a most painful duty in notifying 
to the regiment the death of C.'apt. Henry 
Bow'deri Swith, which melancJioly event 
took place at a quarter of an hour before 
ten o'clock this morning, and was brought 
on by his zealous exertions in the perform- 
ance of his duty, when detached on a 
special service on the 21st iilt., in which 
he received two w'ounds, and most ho- 
nourably supported the character and repu- 
tation of the regiment. Major Herring 
is sure that every officer of the corps w’ill 
long deplore the loss of one w’ho W'as so 
. universally and justly esteemed, and be 
' requests that the officers of the regiment, 
as a iast sad mark of respect to the me- 
mory of a brave and pliant associate, will 
appear in mourning for the period of one 
month from this day.” 

It appeared from a post mortem exami- 
nation, that the Bheel arrow bad pene- 
trated the cranium, fracturing it, a small 
portion of bone having been found 
driven in on the brain. 

LAUDABLE^ SOCIETIES. 

l^rt ^udable 


ary Laudable Society, shewing the state 
of the funds up to 31st December 1833, 
has been published. 

The funds of the former (including a 
balance due by Alexander and Co. of 
Sa. Rs. 5,3o,64(>f secured by bonds and 
notes of individuals, and by eventual di- 
vidends on 27i shares held by that firm 
on lapsed lives, and which baluiice is taken 
at one-half) amounts to Sa. Rs. 5,29,792, 
which, being divided by 209 sliares 
held on lapsed lives, gives Sa. Rs. 2,535 
per share, over and above the regulated 
advance of Sa. Rs. 4,000 already paid on 
each share. Tlic lapses between 1st 
January 1832 and 30th June 18.‘13 were 
32 lives, 159 shares: ditto between 1st 
July and 31st December 1833, 16 ditto, 
50 ditto, out of 414 lives and L269 shares ; 
average four per cent. Total la])ses 08 
lives, 209 shares, 1st Jaiiuaiy 18.32 to 
31st December J833. Niimher of shares 
in force, .‘list December 1833, 1,219; 
Jives insured on, 398- 

Thc funds of the latter (including a 
balance of Sa. R.s. 27,330 due by Alexan- 
der and Co., secured by eventuul divi- 
dends on 21 shares lield by that firm on 
lapsed lives) amounted to Sa. Rs. 2, 12,451 , 
wliich, being divided by 1281- shares held 
on lapsed lives, gives Sa. Rs. 1,050 per 
share, over and above the regulated ad- 
vance of Sa. Rs. 4,000 already jmid on 
each share. The lapses between Jst 
July 18.32 and 30th June 183.3, were 
30 lives, I08i shares. Ditto between Jst 
July and 3lst December 183.3, 13 ditto, 
lO^- ditto out of 31 1 lives, and 828 shares, 
average 4^ yier cent. 'Jotal lapses 43 
lives, 1284 shares, 1st July 1832 to 31st 
December IS.3.3. Niimher of shares in 
force, 31st December 1833, 809^ ; lives 
insured on, 3U0. 

The following gentlemen were nomi- 
nated to fill the vacancies in the direction, 
viz. J. Pattle, Esq., Baboo Dwarkanatli 
Tagore, and John Cowie, Esq. 

The Bengal Chronicle remarks, that “ a 
comparison of this report with that of the 
last year exhibits a striking improvement, 
which justifies the confidence reposed in 
tlie management. It is wortliyof remark 
also, that the statement wdiich exhibits 
Utis improvement is made up immediately 
after the close of the most unJiealthy half 
of tlie year at all times, and in this case, 
after one of the most sickly seasons ex- 
perienced for many years in Calcutta; 
and yet these societies are in a better 
condition, notwithstanding all the clamour 
raised last year against confiding them to 
those who have malTaged them so well.” 

The removal of Mr. James Cullen, of 
the late firm of Cruttefiden and Co., from 
the office of secretary, by the directors, 
has induced some of the subscribers to 
call a meeting of shareholders, which has 
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Ijccn aiiiniatlvcrtCMl upon liy Mr. Theodore 
Dirkens, one fjftlie iliroctors, in the foU 
Jowin;; terms * — 

“ iVly duty i<) the sljarolioldcrs demandn 
that I should make known, tliat I have 
elifiTf^cs to prefer af^aiiisr. Mr. James Cid- 
len, whieh, I tliink, must eompel an afi- 
mission from every honest, man tliat he is 
unfit to be the treasurer of any society 
whatsoever, unless he disprove them. 
My oceiipation.s do not permit me to re- 
ply to the advertisement in the manner it 
demands, until too late for publication 
this day; but on the loth January I shall 
placH^ before you tfui reasons which in- 
tfuced me, aa one of your illrcvrtors, hav- 
ing some reiranl for your int<’rests, some 
for jny own <*hnvaet<’r, some also for pub- 
lic propriety, to ap*point the present se- 
cretary, and to rejec^t Mr. Cullen, tiie 
onlv other cMinlidate ; and I shall also 
e\|)l:iifi t<i you the reasons T have fur 
thiiikinj^ that the present aiipuintment 
was rcj'uhir and most urgently neces- 
sary.” 

i.OAN OF 18:^o-2(). 

A Cl overninent notice, dat(‘d 19tli De- 
(reniher, s tates, that the proinis.soiy notes 
of 18*2.j-2(), of the registered debt of this 
j)residen(sy, from No. 721 to l,loO inehi- 
sive, will Ik* <liscliarged on the 20tli of 
Mareli, on whieh <lay the interest thereon 
will cease; that, for the accommodation 
of proprietors of notes rnsw advertized for 
payment, who, not being resident in 
India, may not liav(; furnished powers to 
their ajeiit:! to recjeive tlic priiicip.:! 
amount, and to grant discharge for the 
same, tlie accountaiit-geiicral is autho- 
rized to allow tin; conditional traii.sfcr of 
sm h notes to the four per cent. liKin, 
opened on the 7th June lb.‘3], for one 
year. 

ALTERATION OF STATIPXS. 

Tlie station of Ikmcoorah, which w’^as 
formed in 1804* from ]>ortioiis of the three 
zillalis of RamgJiur, Iliirdwaii, and Mid- 
nafiore, is ul>out to be abolislied as a 
siidder station, the eolloetorate and de- 
vvannec reverting to tlie original zillahs. 
Government have also ordered the eon- 
stnictioii of barracks at Ilazareebaiigh, 
where a regiment of European infantry 
will be stationed, instead of at tlie uii- 
henltby stition of llerliainiiore. The lat- 
ter plan is ohjeeted to hy a writer in one 
of the journals, on the ground that Huza- 
rcebaugii is not eonsidered to be equally 
betiltliy at all seasons ot^the year. 

tlUNJEKT SINGH. — C A BOOL AND FE.SII- 
AWIJR. 

Ukhbars from Umiitsur, to the end of 
Novernlwjr, state that the maharaja's dis- 
order (rheumatism) still continued, in 
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spite of medicine and the praycre of 
fakeers. 

Paineh Khan had collected about 200 
horsemen and (‘oinrnitted great ilepreda- 
tions on tin? hanks of tJu; Srdnde. 

'I'he maharaja had a long discourse rc- 
ganlirig the frequent rcrpiisiti»m.s of 3Iessrs. 
Allanl and VcntniM to be allowed to re- 
turn to their own country, and observed, 

that it foiihi only pivKV*(Ml from their 
imagining that tJnoc w.-'s no one in his 
inaje.^^ty’s scM-vice fit to take tlie command 
of the infantry, and that wen; he able to 
prevail on any one to take iiif?ir places, he 
would soon convince them of their mis*- 
take; tliey liatl better not try liis temper 
tiX) long.” M. Allard rcjieated lii.s ro- 
ipunst to n.'tiink to iMirojie, which was not 
granted. 

Ilnrreo .Sing Sird.ar told his majesty 
tliat the bridge across the Scindo was rca- 
d.y, and that as IVsliawiir was defence- 
less, if Iiis majesty wislieil for a favour- 
able opportunity to annex it to his iloini- 
iiions. its present state was most oppor- 
tune. 

The brothers. Sirdar Dost Mahomed 
Khan, Meher Dil Khan, and Kehem Dil 
Khan, with other chiefs, had met at Jelal- 
abarl ; a general eonsultation had been 
lield, and it bad been detorinincd that 
(.\nhooI was the licst. plact; to concentrate 
their forctis and oppose Shah Shooja ool 
Moulk. Sirdar Sooltauii Mahomed Klian 
was to remain at Jelalabad, and was ra- 
pidly eolleiMing troops from all parts, but 
liad sent Sirdar Peer Mahoim.Ml Khan 
ami IMahomed Zamaim Khan, governor 
of Jelalabad, witli a body of troops to 
Cabool. 

The sx'arcity so severely felt in Casli- 
mcre and l*esliawiir was beginning to be 
remedied by the importation of grain. 
The troojis in Caslunert! wereTn u state 
of insubordination; tiiey Jiad shut iq) 
Kooiiwur .Shair Sing for several day.s 
until he was forced to issue six months’ 
arrears of pay to the troops. 

Shah Shoqjah oc)l Moulk was at Slili- 
karpoor ; and it was rumoured that Mecr 
Morad Ali Khan, the hakim (governor) 
of llydrabad (in Scinde) had died. Ic 
>vas slated that the sirdars of the Baruk 
race, with tlie view of reconciling all dif- 
ferences among themselves, hud assem- 
bled together at Jelalabad, on the occa- 
sion of o})|}osiiig tlie progress of Shah 
Shoojuh ool Moolk. Ameer Ktiuii ob- 
served to Sooltaun IVIohimiud Khan, tha^ 
his goveniinent of the country of Pesha- 
w'lir dc])('iuled on their unity and frieiid-. 
ship and tliat, if they chose, it could in 
an instant be wrested from hiiijt. It was,^ 
tlnu’ofore, necessary that the management 
of tlie crouiitry from Cabool to Scinde 
should be vested in the hands of Do^t 
Muhumiid Khan, to whom he should 
show obedience, and remain undi§|prbed 

'(Ni ' ■ 
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at Peshawur. Sooltaiin Mohiimud Khan 
replied, that though there was a diffe- 
rence of religion, it would he preferable 
to be in subjection to the Sikhs than to 
Dost Mohumud Khan, owing to which a 
n'.isuiiderstanding took place amongst 
thcmselv.es, and Sirdar Mhirowl Khan 
returned to Candahar displeased. Sirdar 
Ameer Mohumud Khan and Jiibbar Khan 
suddenly departed, and Sooltuiin Mohu- 
nnid Khan and Peer Mohiiinud Kiiaii, 
with their forces, marched towards Pesh- 
awur. 

The Mofiissil Ukbar of December 14-th 
says : “ The sirdars of Cabool, Candahar, 
and Peshawur, have resolved to assemble 
a body of troops consisting of 21,000 men, 
each contributing a share proportioned to 
his ability. With this body they proceed 
to Candahar to oppose Shoojah ool Moolk, 
whom they expect to meet there ; but 
should he not have reached that place, 
they will continue to advance to Shikar- 
poor, with the view of seizing him and dis* 
persiiig his army.** 

The T)elhi Gazette states that Shah 
Shoojah, having heard that British ofheers 
are permitted to fight for foreign princes 
ill Europe, has written to a gentle- 
man in the political department, beg- 
ging to know w'hcther an application of his 
to the Governor-general, for “ ten or 
twenty captains and lieutenants,** would 
be favourably received. 

OUDE. 

Owing to the vigorous and impartial 
administration of justice under the admi- 
nistration of the present prime minister 
to his majesty of Oude, the country 
seems to be gradually settling into tran- 
quillity, and the resistance to the payment 
of the rent on the part of the cultivatoi’s 
is becoming a rarity, as w'ell as daring 
robberies — Sum* Uurpun^ Jan, 1. 

MUNIFICENCE OF THE EEGUM SUMROO. 

We have the very greatest pleasure in 
announcing a munificent bequest of the 
Begum Sumroo, at Meerut. Her high- 
ness has given the sum of 1,50,000 rupees 
in trust to the Lord Bishop and the Arch- 
deacon of Calcutta, for missionary and 
charitable purposes. The money has been 
received and vested in government paper. 
Some discussion was raised as to the most 
desirable plan for the appropriation of the 
funds, it being deemed necessary that the 
trust should not be left vague and uncer- 
tain as to its objects. The preparation 
and employment of Christian missionaries, 
therefore, suggested itself as the most de- 
sirable course, and in the correspondence 
which- ensued it was finally determined 
that the interest of one lac of rupees 
should be appropriated to this direct ob- 

t, flbid 50,000 ui other works of choiity 
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amongst prisoners and debtors . — Christian 
Intell. 

The letter of the bishop of Calcutta, 
acknowledging this splendid gift, states : 

“ I have been consulting with 

in what manner the deeds could best be 
drawn, and the particular terms filled up, 
so as to prevent the money being wasted 
hereafter in litigation and dispute. After 
much consultation, 1 conceive your high- 
ness's intention of benefiting the church 
under my governance in India would be 
best promoted if 1 employed the interest 
of the Us. 1,00,000 for providing fit 
persons to be set apart us ministers and 
teachers, and to be inaintained and sui>- 
ported ill their pious labours of reading 
prayers to the people, explaining the Gos- 
pel, teaching children, visiting and com- 
forting the sick and dying, and being the 
friends and advisers of those in affliction. 
With regard to the 50,000 rupees for the 
poor and the debtors, it is thought that 
those words are speeific and definite in 
themselves.’* 

The Begum has also erected, at her 
own expense, a Komuu Catholic chapel 
at Meerut. 

It seems doubtful of what faitli the 
Begum is. Her first husband, Walter 
Hegnard, a German (called Sumroo, from 
his dull aspect,) is supposed to luive 
been a Protestant. Her second husband, 
an Italian, or Frenchman, was a Catho- 
lic. 

NEW CANAL. 

It is said that Government contem- 
plates the cutting a canal from llajernahl 
to Ciitwa, to be secured by locks. A 
survey, we are told, has actually been 
commenced to ascertain the practicability 
of the attempt. If it be found likely to 
succeed, the advantages to the trading 
interests and the community at large will 
prove immense, in having a shortened line 
of communication, free from the numerous 
shoals and windings of the great river. 
The line from llajernahl to Cutwa is di- 
rect ; the face of the country presents no 
inequalities ; the rivers which the canal 
would cross arc insignificant ; and the 
work itself would be a noble monument 
of government munificence. — India Gaz. 

COLONY IN AUSTRALIA. 

The following gentlemen took their de- 
parture, on the 29th September, from Cal- 
cutta, in the bark Merc.uryy to establish a 
colony in King George's Sound : viz , — 
James Caldcr, Esq., Capt-C. Cowles, Wil- 
liam Raynor, Esq., George Battle, Esq., 
Samuel Beadle, £sq., Thomas Nisbett, 
Esq., and Mr. Samuel Austin, with 50 
native emigrants. 

MEDICAL RETIRING FUND. 

During the past quarter, the business of 
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the Medical Ketiringr Fund has liecn ac- 
tively pursued. At tlic October quarterly 
ineetinpf, the chairninri, Mr. Corbyn, gave 
a satisfactory account of the state of the 
fund. He said that its affairs were much 
more flourishing than could have been ex- 
pected, considering the many difficulties it 
Imd had to contend with, from the general 
poverty of the service, the doubt of ob- 
taining the sanction of the Court of Direc- 
tors, and the impossibility of framing re- 
gulations in accordsince with tlic views of 
all. He then piocccMled to say, that dur- 
ing the doubt as to the decision of the 
Court of Directors, it would not I)e pos- 
sible to declare any annuities this year ; 
but that ho hoped the fund would be in 
active operation next year, as soon as 
sanction for its establishment shouhl have 
been obtained. Soon after the meeting, 
the whole of tlic signatures to the memo- 
rial were received ; when it was found 
that, from all the divisions of the army, 
they ainoiiTited to ; which will prove 
to the authorities at home that the lleii- 
gal Medical servie(? is nearly unanimous 
ill favour of tlie <*ausc. On the wliole, 
the prosi>eets of this fund are im])roving, 
and there ap])ears to he lift hi reason to 
ilouht its ultimate success.— ./oara/// of 
Med, Science, 

THLV.S IN RAJl'OOTANA. 

A letter from a eorrosjiondent at Ajnicre 
incntions, as a ])ioee of local inforniatioii 
connected with the slate of crime in Kaj- 
pootaria, tliat in eoiisequcnec of the panic 
(;aused by the attack on Dr. Motley’s 
huiigalow, about ICM) jiersoiis in the garb 
of ijoiragecs were seized there a short 
time ago on suspicion. 'Hiese ha%'e now 
proved to be Thugs belonging to IVIarwar, 
of the Hheel or 'Hioree class, constituting 
a fraternity more extensive than any hi- 
therto discovered. Portions of their liody 
are said by them to have establislicd 
themselves in considerable nuinbers at 
several stations in our north-western pro- 
viiiecs, the Doab and Ibiiidlekliund, 
where, it is lioped, they W'ill .shortly be 
arrested. These go as far iiortli as At- 
t«)ek and Peshawur, and us far east as 
Dacca and Sylhet, while liiindrcds are 
about this time crossing over from their 
villages in Jodlqioor to Mewar and Goo- 
ziirut, going in search of victims and plun- 
der to the southernmost point of the pen- 
insula. These statements, combined with 
previous accounts, present a most ap- 
palling view of the extent of crime in 
India. — Ind, Gaz, 

THE IIAIZA EAIE. 

The resident’s chuprassies are placed 
at every nook of the roads and pathways 
lending to the camp and tent of the Baiza 
Baie, and the strictest inquiries made of 
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those attempting to go tliat way, so that 
it is morally impossible for either man, 
woman, or child, who are found not to be 
one of her followers, to enter the camp. 
So groat is the suspicion of the wary 
resident, that even the starving poor arc 
precluded the indulgence of entering the 
camp, to beg charity. It was, however, 
merely by cha)u;e, overheard, from two of 
her female attendants, who happened to 
be standing and conversing with two of 
her camp-followers on the outside of the 
camp, that her ease and situation were 
most deplorable ; that no human being 
could have s uttered such ill-treatment and 
persecution as have fallen to her lot ; and 
that it is strongly susj)ectcd, and very 
much feared by her followers, that she 
intends or has attempted to destroy herself, 
anil that her attendants are very watchful of 
lier ill consequence. Tliat she has often 
been heard to say, that she neither can, 
nor will, suiter tlie arbitrary ill-usage and 
]>crsecutioM sbe is labouring under, much 
longer ; that slie hopes her enemies will 
soon cease to persecute and ill-use her, to 
the full cnjoyineiit of their sordid hopes, 
vile and treaeherous wishes, and trusts 
that :i just Gotl will reward them for 
their treachery and duplicity hereafter. — 
Mt fossil IJhhhar, Dec. 5?1, 

kxtraet from a native letter. — “All the 
friends of the Haie, and those interested 
ill lier welfare, arc now precluded froiri 
having an interview with her. The hnr- 
karahs of the assistant resident are placed 
over the sirdars in the Baio’s camp, and 
such arrangements have been made as 
entirely to preclude her from receiving 
any advice from tboin. The Baie is in 
great distress, and has at length been iii- 
(iiieed to send a kiireitah to tin* resident at 
Gwalior, requesting him to come to her. 
For three days, sup|)lies were prevented 
from entering the camp ; but after that 
time the grain was allowed to cross from 
Muttra.*’ 

A report lias just reached ns, that the 
troops attach ed to the Baiza Baie have 
surrendered their arms to tlie Muttra 
force, under Brigadier Hichards. It is 
said that her camp was surrounded during 
the night, and that Major Alexander, in 
consciiuenee, obtained the permission of 
the Buiza Baie for his men to pile their 
arms. Hindoo Kao, Appa ratuiigurb, 
and Major Alexander, have been directed 
to separate tiiemsclves from the Baie. 
The last, however, is permitted to remain 
until bis arrears shall be paid up. Three 
lues per uniiuin are saiil to have been set- 
tled on her highness. — Ibid.^ Dec. 28. 


TRADE AND EXCHANGES. 

Seldom, if ever, has the trade of Cal- 
cutta been in such an anomalous position 
as at present, arising principally, not from 
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the discoutinM'ance of the Company's 
trade, but from the suddenness with 
which tliJit measure has heeii adopted, 
without any j)revious warning. Exchange 
operations have also been almost wholly 
stopped. The Courier mentions that, in 
consequence of the ap])ivhcnded suspen- 
sion of the Company’s advances, some 
first-rate American hills were on Tuesday 
offered for sale at 2 a-. W. per riqjee. As 
the statement is made without any doubt 
or qualification, we suj)pose such an offer 
must have been made ; but we do not hiMl, 
on inquiry from tlie be.st-inforined parties, 
that this is the rate at wiiicii good Ameri- 
can bills can be generally ohtaiiH'il. 'J'hc 
Calcutta Marhet of iVIoiiday states, that 
United States bank bills for .£‘1,000- on 
j\lcssrs. Haring and Co., had been sold at 
Old, per ru|)ee ; and similar bills wen? 
sold at the Exchange on Tuesday at 
2s. lid. If tlie Governinout should an- 
nounce its purpose to withhold fnrthcr 
advuiiees, the exclsarige will not ini[»ro- 
bably rise to 2s. od., or even 2s. b/., and 
even at the present rates there are iiajuec- 
mciits to remit which cainiot be oxpci tcd 
to recur, as instead of bills we shall doubt- 
less next season have largi; inqiortations 
of bullion. Ill this state of things, we 
venture to suggest to those who have 
.occasion to remit to England, and who 
may not otherwise have their attention 
called to the subject, that it will he well 
to avail themselves of the opportunity 
which the present state of the exchange 
offers.— //niiV/ Caz., Dec. 1C. 

Wc have been somewhat surprised at 
the rate to which the exchange on Eng- 
land has lately risen ; and as it is a matter 
which affects in a vital degree all parties 
resident in India, we trust that some 
remarks on the subjt?ct will not ])rove 
unacceptable to the generality of our 
readers. Until within a few weeks ago, 
both Government and individuals were 
delighted to obtain a remittance of l.v. 1 Id. 
per rupee ; but, suddenly, every thing 
has changed* and less than 2s. 6d. will 
satisfy almost no one, though some few 
are moderate and wise enough to he con- 
tented with 2s. 2d. to 2s. 3d. and to 
secure a remittance at that rate. Govern- 
ment suddenly raised the exchange at 
which they were accustomed to make 
advances from Is. lid. to 2s. Id. and the 
destruction of the old agency-houses hav- 
ing removed all barriers in the shape of 
capitalists, who prevent fluctuation by 
relieving the market of a temporary ex- 
cess, it thus became easy work fur the 
Eiyerpool traders, aided by Government, 
to force the sellers of hills to any terms 
they pleased to exact— in the same ratio 
rcdnr?ing the price of every article of pro- 
duce, and snatching from the eiiterprizing 
cultivator the return for his industry 
on which he so justly calculated. The 


result of tlie last opium .sale must coii- 
viiicc even (jovermiumtof the short .sight- 
edness of their measures, and our friends 
the Yankees, who used to complain bit- 
terly of the agency- liouscs being able to 
sell their hills at I.v. JJd., while Me.'/ could 
only get 2.s*. for tlie drafts they brought, 
must now he satisfied by sad experience? 
tliat it was well worrli the penny to have 
establishments wJio eould relieve them of 
these hills to any extent, and that tliey 
ii€?ver will again have suc h faeilities. 

It is a face, that dollars sent out from 
J.ondon to Calcutta yield 2s. IJ.d. jier ru- 
pee ; and unless hills can be negotiated 
under tiiat rate, the former mode of pro- 
viding fim(l.s will he preferred. It there- 
fore must be evident that, for any length 
of time the exelsange cannot eoiitimie 
above that rate — thuiigli for this season 
the purchasers of iiuligo, and the Freiiefi 
ill partieular, having in a manner been 
taken by surprise, are obliged to .sell tlieii 
bills at whatever may he otl'ered. 'i’lie 
indigo ]>lantcr, the mamifaeturer of sugar, 
saltpetre, &e. are siill\?ring a less of froui 
10 to 1.5 per cent., from the rise of the ex- 
change, and it is of thedeepi'st inqiortanee 
to them to know if it will eontimu*. The 
civilian and the soldier are r<*joieing at 
the prosp(?rt oi providing for the wants of 
their families mid remitting tlieir own 
savings on such favourable terms : tlie 
former may rest satisfied lhat the evil will 
work its own cure, and the latter will find 
that the present exorbitant rates will bo 
followed by an equal re-aetioii, from tho 
market next year being overstoeked by 
imjiortntions of bullion. In fact, it may 
he received as an axiom that, barring ex- 
traneous influences, whenever the ex- 
change on England is liiglior tlian 2s. ]d. 
to 2.S-. 2d., it will next year he pro])ortion- 
ately lower, and until things again settle 
to a regular system, the trade of Hengal 
must he extremely speculative and dan- 
gerous, — licng. Citron., Jan. 7. 

A correspondent controverts the pro- 
position, that because tlie exchange is 
above 2s. Id. this year it will he proportion- 
ally low'er next year. “ You will find,” lie 
.says, “that Spanish dollars bought in 
Eondoii at 4sV. lOrf. per oz., the last rpioled 
rate, cannot be laid down lierc under 
2s. 2d., inclu.sivc of interest at 5 per cent, 
tor the computed time between the pur- 
chase and the payment of a hill on Lon- 
don. This is at the rate of 210 rupee.s 
per 100 dollars ; but if any large importa- 
tion were to take place, nothing more 
than the mint price of 206 could be ex- 
pected, which would bring the price to 
2s, 2id. Now this is the cost to the pur- 
chaser of produi?e, and sliould bullion rise 
in England, which it may do, either from 
the effect of the five-pound clause, or 
from a dctimnd for the free- trade to 
China, you will find the par of exchange, 
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or ailoer valua of tlio riijiL'o, oven liiglier 
than abovo stated. Dollars will iiiidoubN 
cdly bo imported, but not so niiicb on 
aceouiit of the oxpeetod profit, as bo(.‘uuso 
of the diltieiilty of ne'^oliatinf' bills at all ; 
and wo may, tljorolbi (*, reasonably expect 
that ships eoiniii,:' here, with siiperear- 
jroes, will next year In.; |n'ovi4led with 
suU'ieient Rold or silver to pnrehase some 
sort of ear;;o, so as nor to bo rietained 
licre for want of funds ; but wc may also 
expect a very considerable sum in open 
crcflits as at present, as well as in bills 
from ("biiia, in which market, diirini' the 
past season, the amount, of bills on 
ijondon is understood to liavc exceeded 
one million sterliiiij.’* 


KAn*LOY.\r!<:NT oe kast-indians. 

It is to be regretted that the l?kist-Iii- 
fliaiis have so K»ig eonfined tbiMnselves to 
a parlieiilar walk in earning tlieir bread. 
At tb(^ omi of the Direeiory pijblislied at 
the Iihl'ni GdrAfUr prt^ss, there is a list 
j»ive»i of JOast-liidiaiis rositlenl in Calcutta, 
its vicinity, and the interior of the conn- 
try, as far as they could be ascertained. 
Of these one only is a shoemaker, and one 
only a poulterer, as well as can be made 
out by inspecting the list. Not one is a 
l)U teller, a smith, a carpenter, a cook, a 
confectioner, a lockstnfih, a gardener, a 
fislimonger, a milkman, a biittcrman, a 
brick maker, a tanner, a sadler, a turner, 
a weaver, a potter, a candleinaker, a glass- 
maker, a fruiterer, a bruslirnuker, a rope- 
maker, a grain iiiercliant, or even a bar- 
ber. Out of ibe wliole, only some twenty 
or forty are, properly speaking, in trade; 
the rest gener.dly are clerks and assistants 
ill public ollices. With very few excep- 
tions, ill the whole li.st, one does not recog- 
nize the substantial tradesman or llie pro- 
ductive labourer. 13ut I shall be told that 
there is no field even for the sliopkeeper. 
Now let tis look, for instance, at those 
range.s of shops that constitute the old and 
new China bazars. Their wares are prin- 
cipally intended for Kuropean consumers, 
but the natives, within the last eight years 
more particularly, have become, I believe, 
good customers. Took any day at the 
iiiJiiiber of Europeans that stroll from shop 
to shop : yet for many days of the year 
these sliops arc shut up altogether, and the 
best of them never open before twelve 
o'clock at noon, and shut at four o'clock 
P.M., or perhaps an hour or two earlier. 
What room for competition does not this 
sample develope ! If the native sliop- 
keepers, with this lax attention to busi- 
ness, with their want of honesty and prin- 
ciple in dealing, and with their compara- 
tive ignorance of the use and real value of 
many articles and commodities that ]>ass 
through their hands, make fortunes, would 
not East •Indians, with closer attention. 


superior honesty in traffic (1 speak, of 
course, very generally — for there may be, 
for angbt I know, very fair native dealers), 
and more p^>rft.ct acquaintance with all the 
circumstances connected with the manu- 
facture, piircliiise, sale, and consumption 
of his goods, be sure to succc?e4l ? The 
importance of labour, its inliiiile divisions, 
and it.'i moral i iK-cls, form one of the most 
interesting subjects upon which a rational 
being iviii meditate; but it is to be feared 
that it is one whicb bus obtained bitlicrto 
lint a very siiperficial eoiisideration on the 
part of that elass wbo.se welfare these dis- 
cursive remarks Iiave an immediate refe- 
rence to. All men aim at indejiendeiice : 
the indigent who arc so from apathy, idle- 
ness, or dis.‘,i[):ition, will tell you that they 
aspire after iMilependeiice. There cannot 
be n nobler oliject of ambition, but it 
ought to be .always borne in mind that in- 
tlependence i-u the abstract is a mere no- 
tion, ina.smiicli as no |)er ion can be wholly 
independent of bis fcllew-crcatiires. 'IViie 
iiidepeiuIeiKH! scorns no a vocation, however 
bumble, ib.tt is lionest, and despises no 
labour ih.it aifords the means of rt^spect- 
able subsistence. Wiien a prejudice 
against honest though lowly labour exi.sts 
among those who cannot .subsist without 
working, it is a sign of unsound morality, 
or of very delectivo mental cnllivation. If 
tiie unsoundness be general, so inucb tlie 
worse, and so rtincb the more necessary its 
speedy correction, ll' all the members of 
society insist upon being gentlemen, some 
must become the sole ministers to their own 
wants, or in other words, betake themselves 
to ibe gentlcmen-al-large system of the 
original forest oi’ savage life. IF all were 
to despise trades and baiulicrafts, society 
would fall into coiifu.sion. It is one of 
the many proofs of the superiority of 
IJeiiry Derozio’s mind to his own posi- 
tion, and the prejudices of too many of his 
class, that he utterly scorned such folly as 
I have deprecated above, — folly which he 
knew Jiad entailed much wretchedness on 
bis couutryiiicii. — Cai. Lit. 


KATIVE OriVIONS OF THE INDIA BILL. 

We must confess we have been disap. 
pointed, sadly disappointed, at the deci- 
sion of the House of Coiiinions on the 
India Bill. That a question involving 
the welfare of J00,(XX),O00 of people sub- 
ject to the Britisii sway excited so little in- 
terest as scarcely to have procured the at- 
tendance of even half the number of mem- 
bers, is, indeed, very astonishing : but so 
it %vas, and we must rest contented. In 
expressing our disappointment, liovvcver, 
at the decision of the House of Commons, 
wc do not mean te> say that tlie whole Bill 
is objeelioiiablo ; on the contrary, there 
cue some provisions in it for vvliich we arc 
really thankful .to the ministers and the 
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lower house of parliament; such, for in. 
stance, are the provisions by which all, 
whether natives or Europeans, are de- 
clared eligible to offices of trust and res- 
ponsibility, and by which the higiiest as 
w*eli as the lowest of 13ritish subjects in the 
East are proposed to be governed by a 
uniform system of laws. Hut there are 
other clauses in the Bill which call fur 
our reprobation, and we propose to take a 
short notice of some of them. 

Our readers are already acquainted with 
our opinion w'ith respect to the increase of 
the ecclesiatical establishment of India ; 
but it is to be observed, that the question 
has assumed another and a more oilcnsive 
shape. Bishops are henceforward to be 
appointed not only to take care of the spiri- 
tual concerns of the Christians, but also to 
convert the heathens to the religion of 
Christ. This, to say the least of it, is 
really too bad. We hope we will not be 
misunderstood. We object not to the mis- 
sionaries converting the natives of this 
country, but to tlieir being assisted by 
government in so doing. This is not only 
the most unjustifiable appropriation of the 
revenue of this country, hut a violation of 
the pledge by which the British Govern- 
ment has bound itself nor to interfere with 
the religion of the natives. 

The next point which we shall notice is 
tile almost uncontrollable power with which 
the Governor -general is to be invested. 
The India Bill not only divests the gover- 
nors of the subordinate presidencies of the 
power of enacting laws, but makes the 
Governor-general the sole legislator tor all 
India. In the opinion of many tliis may 
be necessary, and we will not dispute the 
point ; but we may certainly be |iermitted 
to observe tliat, armed with this power, 
the Governor-general may do the greatest 
good or the greatest evil. Now, w'e beg 
to ask, what check does the India Bill 
afford to the Governor- general's abusing 
this power? None that we can find. But 
it may be said, that the Court of Directors 
have the power of abrogating any law 
enacted by the Governor- general. This 
we do not deny ; but it is to be observed, 
that the Court of Directors are at the dis- 
tance of 14, (XX) miles from us; so that, 
before they are made acquainted with the 
laws enacted here, and before they send 
out orders for their repeal, much injustice 
may be done to the inhabitants of this 
country. The India Bill, therefore, is 
grossly defective in this point. 

Another thing worth noticing is the 
continuation of the salt and opium mono- 
polies in the hands of the Company. 
While the wishes of the people of England 
for the opening of the China trade to them 
have been attended to, those of the people 
of India for the abolition o.' the monopo- 
lies in question have been disregarded. It 
is, indeed, very curious to observe that. 


though the India Bill ceases to recognize 
the Company as merchants, it in fact leaves 
them ill possession of more than half their 
title to a commercial character. But Mr. 
Grant has proiiiisud to do away with the 
salt and opium monopolies. When this 
promise is to he fulfilled is more than wc 
can predict : is it to be after four, eight, 
twelve, or twenty years? Wc are afraid 
that the promise is that of a statesinaii, 
which is scarcely meant to be fulfilled. 

'I'lie licngnl Herald mentions that some 
of tile natives talk of meeting to petition 
airainst some of the most ollensive clauses 
of the India Bill. We have heard similar 
rumours; and we sincerely wish that those 
who enterUiin such an intention will lose 
no time in carrying it into elPect; for, us 
our contemporary lias justly observed, let 
the natives now arouse thenisclvoK and en- 
deavour to crush the evil in the hml ; “ it 
will be too late, when its jiower is full 
blow'u, and it has received the sanction of 
time.* * — Gijanitutuiskun. 


LAW. 

SrpREMB Court, Jnniinry 6. 

The; first sessions for the year (‘oiiiiiieiic- 
cd this day. Tor the first time, the grand 
jury included nativt; geiitlorncMi ; the names 
of four, M. (Jasavaloo Naidoo, (J.C. Stre- 
iicvassa Pillay, Veiieata Lutchmaii Roy, 
and M. Vciicatasawiny Naidoo,* appear in 
the list. 

Mr. Justice Comyn delivered to the 
jury a very able charge, which, at their 
request, has been published. Adverting 
to the cireumstance of natives of India 
liaving been for the first time summoned 
to this inquest, he observed that he 
thought if, on that account, expedient to 
explain more minutely than customary the 
duties of a grand juror, lie then im- 
pressed upon them the great importance 
and responsibility of the office, and point- 
ed out the proper mode of proceeding in 
finding hills of indictment, and in making 
presentments. lie inculcuted the ne- 
cessity of impartiality, honesty, and se- 
cresy, in the execution of the trust re- 
posed in the grand jury, as public accu- 
sers and arbiters between the crown and 
subject ; observing that they had sworn 

♦ The Carnatic Chmnwlc having expressed great 
satisfaction at the suinmoiiing of these native gen- 
tlemen on the grand jury, the Madras Gazette de- 
clines participating In Us joy, and, intimating a 
dread of the libel law, is content to refer to a report 
of a motion in the. third term of 183^1, in a suit be- 
tween V. Soobaroy Moodelly against five other na- 
tives, one of them named M. VencaUiHnwmy, to 
dissolve an injunction issued to restrain the defen- 
dants from availing themselves of an award upon a 
Taidorc bond, when the chief justice refused to dis- 
solve the injunction, obHcrvlug, that though Yen. 
catasawmy had sworn he knew nothing of a print 
mortgage, '* his Lordship could not believe hhn.** 
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to leave no one iin presented through fear, 
favour, affection, or liopc of reward; and 
this was intendtMl to secure their entire 
impartiality. “ If,** lie added, ** it should 
at any time hapf)cii to he your misfortune 
to find that you are called to investigate 
a charge against any one in wlioin you are 
interested, you must remember that, in 
your public capacity, all private considera- 
tions must be forgotten ; esteem, friend- 
ship, atfcctioii, those qualities which are 
the ornament and delight of private life, 
are to be absorbed in the great claims of 
public duty; for it is only by consulting 
the benefit of the public at large that 
you can be permitted to promote indi- 
vidual welfare. Nor is it witli regsird to 
the offenders alone tliat your unbiassed 
decision is to be looked for. You are 
all bound to listen to the reasons and ar- 
guments of your fellows, and in candour 
ought to embrace any ojiinioii which may 
seem more weighty than your own ; but 
you are to exercise that reason and un- 
derstanding with which Providence has en- 
dowed \ou ; you are not to lean upon the 
sentiments of any man, however great his 
reputation for talents, learning, and in- 
tegrity. As a stubborn adlicrence to 
your own sentiments against your convic- 
tion would be i.'oiitrary to your duty, so also 
would be a blind reliance upon the opi- 
nions of Jinotber.” 

Pis Lordship then proceeded to comment 
upon the several cases ; and, with refe- 
rence to an iiidictinciit for a libel subse- 
quently tried, observed: ** It remains 
only to speak of one other case of inisde- 
mcanor, I mean an indictment for the 
publication of a seditious libel. lieforc, 
however, I particularly advert to this, I 
wish to say a few words upon a matter 
which is new amongst us here — the liberty 
of the press. It maybe, that an impres- 
sion has gone abroad, — but I hope heiiec- 
fortli that impression will be coirceted, — 
that, by the liberty of the press, is meant 
a perfect freedom to any man to publish, 
with impunity, whatever sentiments and 
opinions he may think lit to lay before the 
public. Gcntlcincii, the liberty of the 
press means no such tiling; the liberty 
consists in this, — that a man is permitted 
to lay before the public his sentiments and 
opinions without being subject to any pre- 
vious censorial examination. But no ra- 
tional man ever dreamed that he was not 
responsible for what he published, or that 
he might put forth olfciisivc matter with- 
out being subject to punishment. It is no 
doubt beneficial that public men and pub- 
lic measures should form matter of public 
discussion, because inquiry may be there- 
by promoted and error corrected. As long 
as such discussion is conducted with tem- 
perance, candour, and moderation, it may 
be highly beneficial to the public ; but it 
never can be beneficial when these bounds 


are overstepped. If, instead of temperate 
and candid discussion, men and measures 
lire to be the subjects of violent invective, 
and false and unwarranted aspersions, the 
foundations of government would be 
shaken ; individuals could no longer be se- 
cure of their reputation or even of their 
lives, and the liberty of the press would 
become a curse to the community. It is 
impossible that such publications should 
be tolerated, and it is fit it should be ge- 
nerally known that they can and must be 
punished.’* The learned judge then ex- 
plained what the law considers as a sedi- 
tious libel, namely: “ Any thing which 
has a direct tendency to bring the govern- 
ment or tlie rulers into contempt and 
hatred, to stir up strife, to create disaffec- 
tion , to eni:ourage a breach of the peace, 
and particiilurly the commission of atro- 
cious offences.** 

January 7. 

Vecrasawmy and Siibanpady were in- 
dicted for having, on the lltli September, 
taken one Vonoigau, aged 17 or 18, into 
both their liaiuis, and pusiicd him into a 
tank in which was water, whereby he was 
choked, suffocated, and drowned. The 
inquisition charged tlieni with the same 
offence, but laid it as having been perpe- 
trated Irnitorouslyt feloniously, and inuii- 
ciously. 

The evidence proved that the body of 
the deceased was found in the tank forci- 
bly bound round with a cloth, which tlicre 
was some reason to think belonged to one 
of the prisoners, V'eerasawmy, who was 
upon ill-terms witli tlm deceased. The 
evidence did not at all affect the other 
prisoner; and the prevarications and con- 
tradictions of the native witnesses were 
.so shameless, that the jury acquitted 
both. 

January 8. 

Kearii Dchiny was indicted for the 
wilful murder of his oiticer, ('aptain John 
Williaiii Doiiclan, of II. M. .57tli regt., on 
thc.'^lth December lust. The prisoner, 
being asked, in the usual way, whether 
he pleaded yuilty or not guilty ^ replied 
“ guilty.*’ 

Sir R, Comyti told him that by that plea 
be confessed liimscif to have perpetrated 
the murder, and the court must pass on 
liim sentence of death. 

The prisoner, in reply, said that he bad 
been “ mollified by witchery, and w'as 
under the influence of a diabolical spell.” 

Sir R. CoTtiyii, Jiovvever, prevailed upon 
him to plead not guilty. 

The Advocate General conducted the 
prosecution. 

Major Aubin examined : ** I am in 
command of H. M. 57th regiment. The 
prisoner is a private in the regiment. He 
came to me on the 2 1st December, and 
told me he hud a complaint to make, 1 
said his complaint ought to come thiough 
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his captain. He replied it was apartfei- 
lar complaint, and thaf he wished me to 
'.nttend tdf'it. I ilcsired him to state it. 
Her 'was ])eifectly respectful ; he com- 
menced !)y suyinj?, ‘ you know nie to be a 
steady, good soldier, sober ; I never ap- 
peared i)efore you since you have taken 
the command of the regiment, and I ap- 
ply to you for redress.*’ He went on to say 
that he could not stand it ; he had no 
rest, niebt or day, on guard or aiiy where 
else ; he was under a magic spell by the 
dflliecrs ; he was lield u]> as a laughing- 
stock, and he could not stand it. I asked 
him, if he had any complaint against any 
oflicer in particular. lie said no, hut 
against the eommissioned olViccrs. gener- 
fllly. I asked him if he had been drink- 
ing ; he said no, he did not drink. I 
asked him if he had hecii to hospital ; 
he replied no, he liad not been to hos- 
pital for nine months. I never before 
observed anything particular in bis con- 
duct. I wrote a note to the surgeon 
and sent it to him with the prisoner. I 
saw nothing afterwards of the man until 
he appeared before the coroner. I was 
on parade in the Fort, on the morning 
of the 30th Pecemher last. The compa- 
nies had fallen in ; I heard the report 
of a musket a very few inimites after 
my arrival ; it came from the dircctioii 
where Capt. Donelan’s company was. 
Immediately itpon hearing the report, I 
turned round and observed Capt. Donc- 
lan stagger and fall. I jumped off iny 
borsc, went up to him and found him 
dead. 

The prisoner put the following epics* 
tions to the witnesses. 

“ Did you ever know me to be la- 
bouring under a diabolical spell, or 
under the innuence of witchcraft?” No, 
never.” Prisoner. *' Ihit you do, and 
every one kncjws it — they all know it 
—every man.’* 

Several witnesses, officers and privates 
ill the regiment, de[»osed 'luit the prisoner 
was the man who fired, and that, when 
Jic had done it, he said, “ I have shot a 
crow !” He did not apjiear insane, and 
though he was in licpior the night before, 
he knew wliat he was about and spoke 
rationally. He ileelarcd that Ins motive 
for the deed was beeause Capt. Uonelan 
bad stopped bis promotion. IMr. Mac- 
donald, the surgeon t;f the rergiment, 
stated that tin; prisoner had been in hos- 
pital for aberration of mind, apparently 
from excitement. He complained that 
there was a conspiracy against him, and 
that he was labouring under a spell of 
witeberaft, formed by a woman in the 
regiment ; that he was not happy in Ma- 
<lras, and that he wished to get away, ns 
if he went three miles from Madras the 
spell would he broken. He said he had 

had a hurt on board ship, and the witness 
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attributed his aberration to that blow and' 
the effects of the sun’s rays. This aber- 
ration re- appeared a few days beffore the 
occurrence, when he complained to Mr.' 
Macdonald that all the commissioned 
otlicers of the regiment liad con«pired 
against him. He was of opinion that the’ 
prisoner was deranged. 

The prisoner, on being called on for his 
defence, said, he was out of liis senses— 
lie was labouring under a diabolical spell 
— and there was not an othcer in the 
regiment that conlil deny it— they aU 
knew it — they all knew it— they all knew 
it; every man of them — (hat they did. 
He was under a magic inllucnce and a 
diabolical sjiell. 

II<‘ called, as witnesses to prove the 
existence of tins s]»ell, several officers, 
most of whom declared they did not know 
the man ; one said he always thought him 
a good soldier. 

Sir H. Cotinnt left it to the jury to say 
whether the j)risoner committed the deed, 
and if so, wln^ther ho was at the time ca- 
pable of discriminating right from wrong. 

The jury returned a verdict of fjuilty, 
and sentence of 4leath was ]»asscd i»y the 
judge ill so impressive a manner as to 
affect inaiiy tfilrsons in court, the foreman 
of the jury being ilissolved in tears. 

The jirisoner appeared totally iineoii- 
oerned. and obse rved, “ They all know I 
am under the infliieneo of magic.” 

This individual was exeented on the 
lOtb. After I'onvietion, be shewed no 
signs of eoniriticii ; he denied that Capt, 
JhmeluM had imjailed his promotion, de- 
claring he was a kind good man; he 
would not static tlie motives which im- 
pelled him to the act, but expressed bis 
belief in witchcraft. On the day of exe- 
cution, however, he evinced a more be- 
coming sense of bis situation, and ap- 
])cured duly impressed with religious 
feelings. 

Jnnuarif 10 . 

77ic King on Ifia pros, of lha Kast-Tndia 
C'.ompuny v. Jowes William Jirarison . — 
I’his was an indiirtmcnt against the editor 
of tlic Madras (lazi itr., for publishing the 
h-tter signed “ The Kast- Indian Frank- 
lin,”* extracts of which arc inserted in 
p. *14. 3'he indictment chargeil, “ that 
J. W. Ifranson, of Madras, yeoman, wick- 
edly and seditiously iutemliiig to disturb 
the peace and tranquillity of the domini- 
ons of our liord the King in India, and to 
excite insurrection therein, and to traduce 
and vilify the administration of the Go- 
vernment duly by law established therein, 
and to bring the same into hatred and 
contempt, and to alienate and withdraw 

• A forrcsiMUHloat in Hie Mudratt fiftrald Rtatea, 
thnt ihc person wjio flins designatrs himself i» a 
Imlf'r.'iste writer .'ll ( 'ann.'uiore, who is in the habit 
of issuing Ids prf}claiT)iiiioi:s to ihe Enst-India coiii- 
miUiitv, which are to be sren occasionally pla- 
cartlctl in the bungalows in the inteTlOr, . • 
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the fidelity and allegiance of divers sub- 
jects of our said Lord the King living in 
India, and commonly known by the ap- 
pellation of £ast-Indiaiis ; from his Ma- 
jesty and his Government over the said 
dominions as by law established, and to 
induce the said subjects to oppose and 
resist the said Govornnient, and to cause 
it to be believed that the United Com- 
pany of Merchants of England trading to 
the East-Indies and their servants law- 
fully appointed for adiiiinisteririg the 
alfairs of the said Government, were ty- 
rants and oppressors, and to induce and 
encourage his Majesty’s said subjects to 
murder divers of such servants ; on the 
1 'Ith day of December, l^c. did wickedly, 
seditiously, and maliciously print and 
publisir* — [Here the indictment set forth 
the letter] — “ in open violation of the 
law and against the peace of our said 
Lord the King his crown and dignity.** 
In another count, the defendant was 
charged with the same offence, omitting 
the innuendoes. 

The Advocate-general stated the case. 
He observed, that the publication of the 
letter had excited very great interest. 
The prosecution had been directed by 
the Government, at his advice and in- 
stance, ill order that it might be under- 
stood whether such a publication was 
to be tolerated. The press in Madras 
was free beyond any thing ever beard in 
any country, monarchical or democrat! - 
cal. Tlicrc never was a press less sliac- 
kled, except by verdict of a jury, than the 
press at Madras. All restrictions upon 
the press were now removeil ; with the 
censorship, which was abolished about 
two years jigo, expired the right of inter- 
ference by autliority over what tununated 
from the periodical press of Madras, and, 
at the present day, there was no power 
to exercise, directly or indirectly, any in- 
fluence whatever over the public papers. 
He then adverted to the cliaracter of the 
letter, and designated it as n call upon 
infatuated men to bring the Government 
of this countiy into hatred and contempt, 
to resist lawful authority, and to call upon 
them to open massacre and murder. In 
inviting his countrymen to act the part of 
an E ■ — A — the object of the writer 
could not be misunderstood. The learn- 
ed counsel did not charge the defendant 
with any participation in the sentiments of 
the letter, but the publication of it was 
a foul misdemeanour, for which he was 
amenable to law* However contempti- 
ble the letter might be, such productions 
ought not to be suffered by the strongest 
governments to pass with impunity. 
Even though tlie defendant inserted the 
letter unconsciously, without knowing its 
contents, he was by law responsible for 
the publication, whereby he had done far 
more mischief than the writer ; but there 
Aunt, Jour, N. S. VoL. 1 4. No. 54. 


wtm Strong presumptive evidence that he 
had previously rfind it, for there was a 
note appended to it. ** We blush at the 
flattery,*' which shewed, at least, that he 
had read so far. 

Mr. Campbell, for the defendant, said 
he was not surprised that Che press here, 
so suddenly and recently emancipated, 
should run into excess ; and the advo- 
cate-general would have acted more dis- 
crcetly in treating this publication with 
neglect. The jury, however, had to de- 
cide whether the defendant had published 
the letter with a malicious and seditious 
intent. Juries alone were judges of the 
law as well as of facts, in cases of libel ; 
they alone had any control upon the 
press. Unless, therefore, the jury could 
be satisfied in their consciences that the 
defendant was chargeable with criminal 
intention and legal malice, they could not 
find him guilty. He was certain the jury 
could not do this- The very publication 
of the letter was a proof that he could 
not liuvc known its contents ; for a young 
man, like the defendant, who had to de- 
pend upon this court and upon his pro- 
fession for his future success in life, who 
had other and overwhelming duties to 
perform besides editing the paper, would 
not have liecn mad enough to publish 
the letter if he had not been ignorant 
of the sentiments contained in it. Re- 
specting the cliaracter of the letter, there 
could be but one opinion. The defen- 
dant, ns well as he (the learned counsel), 
admitted that its publication was impro- 
])er. His confidence in the writer, whose 
former letters reflected credit upon him, 
and were beneficial to the community for 
wliom he wrote, might have made him 
less vigilant. 

Sir ii. Comyn, in addressing the jury, 
commented upon the liability of the edi- 
tors of papers for what might appear in 
their journals. The Jaw, he said, made no 
dilfcrencc between them and the writers 
of offensive articles. He entered largely 
upon what was the duty of jurors in such 
cases ; they were, he said, to look to the 
court, and not to an ignorant scribbler in 
a newspaper, for the interpretation of the 
law.* The judges, acting under tlie au- 
thority they did, were the persons invest- 
ed with power to interpret its meaning. 
It was the duty of the judge, in all such 
cases, to give an opinion ; it w^as true, 
the jury were not bound to abide by such 
opinion, but still that did not do away 
with the duty of the judge. His lordship 
then entered fully into the law of libel, 
and explained what was to be understood 
by the liberty of the press. He described 
the publication in question to be, in his 
opinion, “one of the most abominable 

* Referring to tome remarks In the Cmnmtreita 
Calculator, fat which the writer was brought be- 
fore the court for a contempt. 

(o; 
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and atrocious libels ever published.^ His 
lordship concluded with remarking, that 
where a man commits an act tending to 
do evil, he is g^iilty of intending to dp 
that evil. 

The jury then retired, and after an ab- 
sence of more than an hour, returned into 
court with the following verdict — “Guilty 
of publishing the letter inadvertently, and 
we strongly recommend the defendant to 
the mercy of the court.** 

Sir R, Comyn told the jury that this 
verdict could not be received. They 
must find the def.'ndant Guiltif or Not 
Guilty. The two points for them t<i con- 
sider were, first, whether the d< fendaiit 
published the paper, and as he was the 
editor he must be presurnetl to have done 
so ; and, secondly, whether the produc- 
tion itself was a libel. His lordship again 
remarked, that, in his opinion, it was the 
most abominable and atrocious libel ever 
published. It was quite immaterial whe- 
ther the defendant did or did not publish 
it intentionally, that was not matter for 
their consideration, nor was it any excuse 
that he did it inadvertently. 

The jury again retired, and after being 
a second time abs€*nt upwards of an hour 
and a-half, returned a se<!ond verdict — 
“ Guiltyy hut we strongly and earnestly 
recommend him to the mercy of the 
court. ’* 

Sir R, Comyn then a(ldrcsre<l the de- 
fendant* commenting in strong terms 
upon the enormity of the offence of 
wbiHi he had been found guilty. Little 
ns the court was disposed to appear, 
miirh less to be, severe, there was hut 
little room left for cUscretion. The judg- 
.ment the court was about to pronounce 
was not by half what it would liave been 
had not the jury so earnestly pleaded for 
mercy. The judgment of the court, in con- 
sideration of the very strong and earnest 
manner in wliich he was recommended 
to mercy, was, that the defendatit be im- 
prisoned in his Majesty’s jail for the term 
of three calendar months, do pay a fine 
of 500 rupees to the king, do enter into 
recognizances to keep the peace for tw’o 
years, liimsclf in 5(X) rupees and two 
sureties in 250 rupees each, and to lie 
further imprisoned until the fine be paid. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE GIIOORK RAIAII. 

The Ghnoik Rajah (’the chief of a small 
principality in the Deccan), against whom 
an expedition was meditated, has been taken 
prisoner. 

SCHOOLS for NATIVES. 

Wc are given to understand that certain 
respectable natives are preparing a petition 
tor lie delivered to Government, praying 
the esUlilisliment of a proper sclioot at the 


presidency for the instruction of lads of 
their community in European literature. — 
Cam. Chron,, Nov. 1.0. 

HEART II AND DISTRESS. 

It is with regret that wc publish the 
following extract of a private letter from 
Masuiipatam. dated 29th December:—* 
** From the want of ruin for some time 
past, the most serious apprehensions are 
entertained that all the crops in this dis- 
trict will fail, and a continuation of the 
famine l)e the consequence. The tanks 
and wells are almost dry. The divi.sion 
was thinned very much last season, and 
another of like severity will leave the land 
without cultivators. The fort is already 
thronged with starving wretches.*’— Jl/r/rf. 
Caz.f Jan. 4. 

VEXrATACHELI.A I'lLLAV. 

The Madras Gazette cnntiii ns an account 
of the case of Vencatachelhi Pillay, o re- 
spectable native, who was head c.'isli- 
keeper in llie comtnissaty-generars office, 
against whom the grand jury found a true 
bill for embe/zleinent ; and the ensuing 
morning, when lie was to be taken into 
ctistorly, he w-as found dead. The ('ar- 
nniic Chronicle seems to imply a suspicion 
of suicide; but a coroner’s jury were sati.s- 
fied that the death was natural, and the 
GazeltCt which pronounces him an inno- 
cent man, thinks bis end was hastened by 
persecution. The case is certainly a curi- 
ous one, but it is too long for insertion this 
month. 

I. AW. 

Si;riiR.Mr Couwt, November 

Copt. IF. Mnrley v. 7^. C. Money ^ Esq.^ 
Rev. J. Wilson, and Rev. C. Stone. — Thi.s 
was an action against the proprietors of the 
OrienUil Christian Spectator for a libel con- 
tained in the following extracts from the 
Spectator: 

ISoteM to CorrespondentM. — We have rccoiveil a 
communication from NupgcT, which we shall lay 
before our readers, who, with ourselves, must he 
thunderstruck, that any person, bearing the name 
of a Hritish officer, could so degrade the Biitish 
and (Christian character, as to build a Hindu tem- 
ple. in commemoration of an impious and illicit 
connexion ; and if true, we sincerely trust that tlie 
proper authorities will take cogniaance of it. Nor 
siiail we overlook Dhakjee DadRjcre, who has at- 
tempted to deify himself, and to institute an an • 
niial jofea in honour of himself ; nor the sordid 
brahmin.s, who have co-operated with him ; nor 
the inconsiderate Europeans who have encouraged 
him. \» are determined to make a thorough ex- 
posure. We shall give the names of offenders, 
that tliey may meet with merited disgrace. — O. C.S. 
far May 183.‘L 

Svandalous Kncouroffement of Idolatry at Nur- 
g-ur.— In our notes to correspondents, inserud In 
our last number, we alluded to certain informa- 
tion which we had received concerning a most dis- 
graceful transaction at Nuggur. We now publish 
It, in the hope that it will excite the indignation 
which it. so Justly merits. 

** 1 quite forgot,** says our correspondent, ** to 
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mention a fact in my la»t letter, which should by 
no moans pass unnoticed. It is the erection of a 
new Hindu temple in Ahmednugf^er. The friends 
of Hinduism will be happy to learn, that in these 
degenerate days, when so fc^w have the piety or 
public spirit to build and endow teinjdes, make 
ffods, and feed brahmins, men of another tongue, 
from whom they exnrcted little, but feared much, 
are coming forward to engage in this meritorious 
work. As I was rjding, a few days since, along 
the banks of the river, which runs a little south 
of Ahmedniigger fort, I observed that the temple, 
which has been for some time in the process of 
building, was completed, and the natives alica«ly 
adoring the god, which had been newly set up, 
with .’is much alacrity as if other days of olden 
times had returned, and they were permitted once 
more to breatlie the atniosphero of their fore- 
f.ithers. The shrine of the gods forms rather a 
sittgiilir enmbinarion. The reason of this, or ra- 
ttier the appropriateness of it, will appear more 
obvious in tlie sequel. They consist of tlie guil- 
tless, the linga, and the other einldem of Shiwa. 
I'urlotis to know who among this degenerate peo- 
ple had, in his latter days, called from the ile.td 
the spirit of his fathers. I inquired of iny gora- 
walla, if he knew who built that temple. Will a 
('hristian, will an Knglisliman, believe me, that 
he did not, as I expected, reply, that a certain 
brahman, Maratha, or Mar, built it ; ‘but.* said he 
<antl he seemed to know its whole liistoi'y) ‘it was 
built by Captain Saheb.' 1 asked him why a gen- 
tleman should build a lliiidii teirqde ? ilo said, 
he had built it over the ashes of his kali utri (black 
mistress), as a tribute of respect to her memory. 
No one, thought 1, will deny but the captain 
chose a very appropriate way of emltalmiiig the 
memory of the departed, ilut I had another 
thought : it w:is this ; that some people, whose 
consciences have not sustained the chills of the 
Cape, will have very serious scruples whether the 
captain is not a little too aealous in his master’s 
service. These conscientious people are always cm 
the look-out, and some say, tWy not only regard 
tliemselves, and others by nature depraved, but 
arc so uncharitable as to believe that denravitv is 
the universal disease of the human race. This class 
of people (which, thanks to God, seem to lie on 
the increase in India) will think that lie not only is 
wiiling to immortalize a ]>racticc wiilch is not 
M'tirff well-spoken of, hut fain would teach 

generations to come to forsake the invisible living 
and holy Goil, and to worship the ‘ image which he 
has set up.’ 

“ 1 read on the front of this temple ‘ Morley’s 
house of worship,' and the same name made part 
of a sentence inside of Ihc temple, which none but 
the worshippers at such temples liketo pronounce. 
’I'hcse have been written by some person in coii- 
lenipt. The frieii<is of Mmduism may feel en- 
couraged; hut what will these deluded idolators 
think of sucli kind of Christianity ?*’ 

In reply to special inquiries which we made on 
tills .subject, we have learned the following addi- 
tional )»articii]ars: 

“ 'J'hc oflicer rcferrcii to Is of the artillery, at 
.Miniednugger. i have inquired of many iiativi.’s, 

who give me but one account, that is, 

built It :is a tomb over the ashes of his mistress. 
Doubting the accuracy of whul 1 had heard, 1 iii- 

iiuireil or Ensigns and Cadets , who con- 

nrmed all 1 had heard, and said it was known 
through the ramp. VVhether he ordered the 
images to be put in, I know not ; but it appears 
very obvious that he knew they were put there, 
and did not forbid it. There is no inscription en> 
graven on the temple, or originally written there : 
but some European soldiers, who have treated tlie 
temple with no little Indignity and abuse, by beat- 
ing the dcK>r, and pelting with stones the enunam 
figures on the top, till they have quite beaten off 
three of the ftiur placed there, have written with 
chalk the inscription in front' of the temple and be- 
hind the image. This is the writing to which 1 
referred in the communication." 

The damages were laid at 25,000 ru> 
pees. The ddlcndants pleaded a jiistiBea- 
tion as well as the general issue. 

]\Ir. Roper, fur the pro.secution, stated 
that this was, in many respects, an extra- 
urdinary case. The plaintitiT,*’ he .•uiid, 
is a captain of artillery, an individual 


comparatively unknown, who never before 
appeared or wished to appear as a public 
character, till the libels were printed. The 
defendants All, in comparison with him, a 
promiticiit .station ; they court notoriety, 
and for tliis purpose have set on foot a pe- 
riodical farrago, called the Oriental Chris- 
tian Spectator f of which they are the pro- 
prietors. Two of them, Mr. John Wilson 
and Mr. Cyrus Stone, are missionaries ; 
the third, Mr. Money, strange to say, is 
Persian secretary to the Bombay Govern- 
ment. Mo.st strange, because there is a 
direct generiil order of the government 
.strictly prohibiting any of its servants from 
being in any way whatever connected witli 
a periodical publication, whether as pro- 
prietor, editor, or otherwise. It may ap- 
pear II n accountable, that persons w'earing 
the garb of religion should be accused of 
an act so abliorrent from religious charity, 
as tile malicious publication of a libel. It 
may appear that that cliarity, which Chris- 
tianity preaches to all mankind, should be 
deemed of imperative observance by per- 
sons, who take Kpecialiy upon themselves 
the important duty of spreading the true 
religion, and furthering the conversion of 
sinners. And it w'ould be both natural 
and desirable to attribute a w ound inflicted 
by persons invested with such a character, 
to an error of jndgiueiit rather than of in- 
tention. T would gladly take tliis view of 
the case, aiid suppose that they had been 
incautiously hurried into this oJlence by 
the warmth of their zeal and the blind- 
ness of tlioir enthusiasm. But this infer- 
ence is at variance with the nature of the 
libels, and liie times ul which they were se- 
verally published. If, after the puhlicatioii 
of the fnsl libel, iliey had beeti informed 
thatCapt. Morley had not built the Hindoo 
temple described, anil that he felt great 
regret and a spirit severely woiiuded both 
from %vhat /uui heen, and what further wm:, 
threatened to he piibli>lied, to the unjust 
discredit of his name, it i.s to be presumed, 
if the defctiduiUs’ mtitives had been ])urc 
and honest, they would have been anxious 
to retract w'hat they had falsely said. But 
w’hat are the facts? A friend of Capt. 
Morley read the first libel ; and, appre- 
hensive of the further injury threatened to 
his character, wrote to another gentleman, 
known to he intimate with the defendants, 
requesting him to undeceive them as to the 
matter, and use his influence to stop the 
forthcoming publication. This gentleman. 
Dr. Edwards, called upon the defendants, 
and made such a statement as he thought 
would have induced them, if acting under 
proper motives, to repair the injury they 
had done, or, at least to have abstained 
from inflicting any further pain. They 
made no attempt to justify the libel on the 
ground of its being tiue; but on hearing 
that Capt. Morley had adopted measures 
to obtain redress from a couiL of justice. 
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they resolved at all events to throw dirt, 
and villify his character; they were not 
solicitous to retract or undo what they had 
dune of wrong; but replied to Dr. £d» 
wards that they really were very sorry, but 
the sheets of the next number (containing 
the second libel) had already gone to 
press. ** 

The learned counsel then proceeded to 
show the malicious intention of the al- 
leged libel, as well as the “ order of ta- 
lent,” of “a work arrogating to itself the 
title of SftecteUort and pretending to dif- 
fuse Christian charity, civilization, and 
taste amongst the Oriental nations.” The 
defendants, he observed, imputed to the 
plointilf, 1st. a scandalous encouragement 
of idolatry ; 2diy, the wish to perpetuate 
the memory of an illicit and impious con- 
nexion. The obvious sense which these 
accusations bore, was that Capt. Morley 
wUfully and designedly gave such a scanda- 
lous encouragement to idolatry — that he 
wilfully and designedly^ and not by mere 
hazard or implication, did an act tending 
and intended to commemorate such impi- 
ous and illicit connexion. He contended 
that the defendants, on their own showing, 
had no right to bring forward these accu- 
sations, unless the acts ^ which the defend- 
ants urged in their justiBcation on the 1st 
find 2d picas, and which were over-ruled 
fis insufficient), were abundantly substan- 
tiated as true ; that even allowing the acts 
imputed to be true, they bad no right to 
make these accusations, unless these acts 
had the obvious effect of encouraging ido- 
latry, and of perpetuating the memory of 
the impious and illicit connection ; and 
that, allowing the acts to be both fully es- 
tablished by proof, and to have the obvious 
tendency to produce the effects before 
mentioned, they had no right to make the 
accusations, unless they were prepared to 
show that Capt. Morley, in doing the acts, 
intended and designed that such effects 
should follow. 

“ We all know,” be remarked, “ that 
the Hindoos are plunged in idolatry and 
superstition ; that they fall before stocks 
and stones and graven things. But 
is any one so absurd as thence to ima- 
gine that, by annihilating those stocks and 
Stones, he would put an end to idolatry ? 
No; the disposition to idolatry would still 
exist in the mind of the people, and were 
every stock and stone in the country re- 
moved, the Hindoos would soon find other 
things, perhaps still more unworthy, 
whereon to gratify their idolatrous propen- 
sities. Hence, the stocks and stones, 
though olyects of idolatrous worship, do 
not occasion idolatry, the disposition to 
which must pre-exist in the mind itself be- 
fore either stock or stone can be dreamt of 
in the light of divinities. Hence the de- 
fendants had no right to impute to Capt. 
Morley an encouragement of idolatry, even 


though it were proved that he had himself 
built the temple in questiooi and bad with 
his own hands furnished forth its divini. 
ties. Idolatry, or the absence of it, de- 
pends entirely upon education, and not 
upon the iiiBuencc of external things, 
lliis discussion should npt have been 
brought forward in a country like this, 
where the commiindaiit of Buroda is an. 
niially obliged to fill a place in a proces- 
sion in honour of the idol Gunputty — 
bowing to or otherwise complimenting the 
palankeen which bears the image. Why 
has the O, C. S, left this * scandalous en- 
couragement* untouched? In addition, the 
defendants impute to Capt. Morley that he 
built this temple in order to commemorate 
an impious and illicit connexion. Such 
conduct is altogctlier at variance w'ith hu. 
man nature, yet tliey have had the audacity 
to put on the file a plea of justification of 
this part; to wit, *■ that Capt. Morley had 
built or catist'd to hu built a building in 
the form of a Hindoo temple.* 1 cannot 
help remarking on the craft of this pas. 
sage: the form of the building is ad- 
vanced: hut not a word to show that 
Capt. Morley intended it for such a tem- 
ple. To justify tlie second imputation, of 
having built such temple for the purpose 
of commeinorf'iting an impious and illicit 
connexion, they plead, not that he built it, 
in the terms of the plaint, in order * to 
commemorate such impious and illicit 
connexion,* but * as a monument to the 
memory of a person deceased !* I will 
aver that he could not have intended by this 
building to perpetuate the memory of an 
impious and illicit connexion. £ven did 
it appear that he bad lived in a state of 
concubinage with a person to whose me- 
mory he afterwards raised this monument, 
it could not follow that he thereby in- 
tended to perpetuate the memory of a con- 
nexion, which must have subjected him to 
such attacks and notoriety. If, however. 
Captain Morley ever has lived in such a 
state with such an individual, and has 
afterwards erected this monument to her 
memory*— >if he has been so unfortunate as 
to have formed such a tie, there is no 
doubt that the memory of this impious 
and illicit connexion now bids fair to be 
perpetuated. Yet this effect will have 
been prodiiceil, not by an act of Mr. Mor- 
Iey*s, but by tlie conduct of the defendants 
—by the filthy’innuendos published, and 
the uncandid pleas which they have put on 
the record, and which have been over- 
ruled. The fair and candid construction 
w'ould in such a case be, that the monu- 
ment had been erected to commemorate 
the fact of such a being having once ex- 
isted, and not for the purpose of blazoning 
her vices to the world ; that be did it, not 
to perpetuate the memory of an impious 
and illicit connexion, but to mark the si)ot 
where lay the ashes of One whose memory. 
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for some reason or other, he had reason to 
clierish. llie first assertion in the special 
plea of the defendants is, that Mr. Morley 
built or caused to be built a building in 
the form of a Hindoo temple. Where 
religious freedom is proverbial, is it to be 
endured that in such a country the erection 
of a building in the form of a pagoda 
is to be put forth as a matter of deadly ac- 
cusation? Is it to be imputed as a crime, 
tliat a man builds a pagoda in a country 
where thousands of pagodas already exist 
—•where hundreds of pagodas are yearly 
erected, where Surinjains and other grants 
are secured by the Government for the 
support of such pagodas — where, as the 
property vested in pagodas forms a large 
item of litigation, this court is constantly 
engaged in deciding claims connected 
with pagodas, exercising a right of protec- 
tion over pagodas, and may be said to be 
by its oflicers directing and superintending 
the erection of pagodas? Had it even been 
proved that Capt. Morley had l>iiilt and 
furnished with images a temple like that 
described, I contend it could not be im-. 
puted to him as an €7icouragemant of ido- 
latry. Johnson defines encouraffcmenl to 
mean incitement and assent. Now 1 ap- 
peal to common sense whether there be 
any quality in a building of a particular 
form, or in idols of a particular shape, to 
induce non-idolaters to fall down and 
adore! On these grounds 1 can sec no 
right on which the defendants can ask for 
a limited amount of damages. Their own 
special pleas of justification have aggra- 
vated their original offence: upon their 
own showing they have put a false, violent, 
and overtrained construction upon bis 
conduct. It must also be rcnieinl>cred 
that Capt. Morley has been sid»Jected to 
much mental anxiety, great personal in- 
eonvenience, and considerable expense; 
and under these circumstances 1 call for 
large damages.** 

Publication was admitted, and proof 
was given of authority to Capt. Morley to 
visit Nufgur, of his being the person in- 
tended in the libel and an officer in the 
Company's service, and of the conversa. 
tion between Dr. Kdwurds and Mr. Stone 
respecting the libel. 

Mr. PhillipSi for the d. fence, entered 
into a technical argument on his right to 
claim, under the general issue, the full 
benefit of any evidence that may fall short 
of the justification, and yet tend to nega- 
tive the presumption of malice. With 
respect to Mr. Money's meddling as a 
proprietor with this publication, he being 
a civil servant, all he had to say was, that 
Mr. Money was amenable to his own au* 
thorlties if he had infringed the regulations 
of his service. Mr. Muncy was far too 
generous to shirk his share of the odium 
attached to the paragraph; he and Mr» 
Wilson were both contributors to tliese 


supposed libels, aiul as to Mr. Stone, it so 
happened be did not pen a line of them. 

In regard to the evidence in justifica- 
tion," he observed, ** we came to trial 
under a serious disadvantage. I was in 
court on Friday to move, if this case bad 
then been called on, that it might be post- 
poned fur a few days on account of the 
sickness of a most material witness^ hut 
on that very day a certificate came down 
from Nuggar, which put it out of the- 
question, that this man, who was neither 
more nor Jess than the contractor for the 
building, could be here this term, and 
between this and tlien my clients, who 
have no money to spare, have preferred 
letting matters take their course, to incur- 
ring the additional expenses of delay, 
which, as Ahmednuggur is the real venue - 
ill this action, and most of Capt. Morley's 
w'itnesses came from hence, would not 
have been trifling." The learned counsel 
then stated the evidence he was about to 
adduce. He uhserved : ** 1 shall shew 

that a building in a conspicuous situation, 
near the Fort of Ahmednuggur, and in 
the form of a Hindoo pagoda, was com- 
pleted about January last ; that, afterwards, 
flowers were seen strewn in it and tlio 
usual Hindoo symbols, and that, in fact, 
the vessels used in all Hindoo temples 
were observed in actual use there; that in 
this building, in this form, and converted to 
such purposes, there was observed this in- 
scription, * Morley's place of worship.' 

I shall shew that this very building, which 
was quite dissimilar in shape and materiala 
to all the native tombs in and about Ah- 
inediiuggur, was generally understood 
there to have been built by Capt. Morley, 
and in commemoration of a native woman, 
with whom he hud cohabited. 1 shall also 
prove a eonversaiion between this same 
witness and the plaintiff', in which he was 
told that this temple was called his (Mor. 
ley's) house or place of worship, and that 
on liis asking who called it so, it was dis- 
tinctly stated to him that it was so currently 
reported throughout Ahmednuggur, on 
wliieli he made no further observation, 
neither •admitting nor denying the fact. 
AVhat was told him must have conveyed 
this impression to his mind — that his name^ 
as an officer of rank and standing in the 
service, was publicly coupled with a trans- 
action open to unfavourable comment; and 
he must harve been strangely ignorant of 
passing events in this country and at home 
if he supposed that such matters were 
likely to pass uncensured. As to the 
Supreme Court's and the Government of 
India aiding and maintaining Hindoo 
usages, I shall say that, at a time when^ 
witli the utmost consideration for the pre- 
judices and feelings of the natives of 
India, any thing tike a promotion of idola- 
trous custonis has been most bitterly and 
justly inveighed against, state policy not- 
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withstanding, the plaiiitiA' could not have 
imagined, that an. active furtherance of 
them by a private individual, and under 
biich peculiar circumstances, was an im- 
putation not at once to be met and set at 
rest, if lie had it in his power to do so. 
There is another circumstance indicative 
of the general feeling at Nuggur on the 
subject of this building, and the light in 
whicir it was viewed tlicre, after it was 
completed, and bore the name of Mot ley's 
* house of worship;* it was very much in- 
jured, the walls were broken in, and other 
damage done : now the natives are not 
given to such acts of violence, nor was there 
the slightest reason for laying the demoli- 
tion at their door ; and as to Kuropeans, 
they never would have ventured on such ati 
outrage to any tomb or temple, Hindoo or 
Mahoincdan ; the orders on this head are 
peremptory, and must be well understood 
at Ahmednuggur. Had this building 
been entitled to the common protection, 
an inquiry would have been immediately 
instituted by the civil authorities there. 1 
have no direct evidence as to the persons 
by whom the injury was doue, but taken 
together, the inscription, and the injury, 
and the impunity with which it was coin- 
iiiittcd, 1 think I am not asking too much 
to infer that it was defaced by Kuropeans; 
as a building which, even after it had been 
converted to Hindoo purposes, was still 
looked on, not as a sanctioned native tem- 
ple, but as the work and contrivance of 
Capt, Morley. As to motives, 1 think it 
quite enough for me to say, that the work, 
in which this publication appeared, was 
professedly devoted to religious topics. 
.What was written was written under the 
sincere impression that a flagrant public 
scandal had been committed. The para- 
graphs may have been roughly and un- 
couth ly penned ; at the same time 1 think 
iny learned friend has laid too much stress 
on particular expressions ; * his master's 
service ' appears to me to be no more than 
this, that wiiat bad been done in violation 
of tlie precepts of religion and morality, 
had been done at the instigation of the 
spirit of evil. 1 have not forgotten my 
learned friend's opening, that his client, a 
quiet captain of artillery had been drag- 
ged into public notice. 1 press it because 
1 am well aware bow much it would be to 
the prejudice of my clients, if it could be 
made out against them, that they had fol- 
lowed any man into liis domestic privacy 
even with the best intentions ; but here 
there has not been a prying into ilie private 
whereabouts of ‘any man; wliat has been 
noticed was made matter of publicity by 
the plaintiff' himself. Here tliere was an 
intrusion on the public of what it was due 
even to society to keep buck : no man is at 
liberty to parade bis amours before the 
public eye. I should wish to know whe- 
ther, if any man in Bombay were to build 


a tomb, or any thing in the way of monu- 
ment or memorial over his mistress, .either 
on the Esplanade, or at the Beach, or any 
other public resort, would it be tolerated 
for a week, or a day, or an hour? Think 
of the impression likely to be produced on 
the ignorant natives ; they were not likely 
to sift and scrutinize the peculiar motives 
and sympathies that might have prompted 
Capt. Murley, an officer of rank and cx- 
|)erience: the broad inference presented 
to their minds was, that be the believer or 
at least the jirofessor of a foreign faith, 
yet thought so biglil} of theirs, as to be 
anxious to patronize and promote its wor- 
ship. It was to counteract the mischief of 
this, to check any like future example, 
that niy clients lifted their voices. Of 
what avail are schools of education and 
missionary societies (and I presume the ob. 
ject of these societies is not impugned), if 
such coiinter-iiilluencc were to have full 
license ! Besides, for what purpose is the 
plaintiir here to-day mask for damages?— 
for blazoning his own inirtdceds, in com- 
pensation of his own indiscretion? is he 
CMititled to niiike money out of a transaction 
like this? lb give him damages would 
indeed be to convert the shield of the law 
into a sword.'* 

The following is a digest of the evidence 
for the defence. 

The llev, Hollis Head, a Presbyterian 
missionary at Alimediuigger, deposed that 
a stone building was erected, near hi» 
house, in form of a Hindoo pagoda, about 
twelve feet square and fourteen high, with 
a cupula ; the whole height of the building 
was twenty feet. Inside it he saw the 
idols'] Maliadeo, Bhowanee, the Nundcc 
Bull and the l.inga. The walls were of 
pucka mid chuiiain ; the foundation of 
stone. There were Hindoo and Mussul- 
man toinhs near it, of stone, three feet high 
and six feet long, of a character altoge- 
ther diflercnt from that of the pagoda. 
He ssw the temple afterwards mutilated, 
several weeks after the completion of it ; 
the idols were broken, and the walls broken 
through. He has seen wreaths of flowers 
about the nock of SUiwa and the goddess, 
lights burning in the evening, and the 
w'atcr that had been thrown on the gods as 
it has been carried off* by a drain made for 
that purpose. He has observed people 
collected tliere, and has gone there to ad- 
dress them in liis official capacity. In this 
temple be has seen inscriptions in chalk or 
charcoal : at one time he saw in English 
“ Morley 's place of worship," in front, on 
one side of the door, near the middle, in 
large characters. 'i'he two walls (two 
pucka bricks thick) of the temple were 
broken in the middle ; the door was beaten 
apparently with stones, and mutilated, .and 
the cimnain figures (not images but orna- 
ments of the temple) were beaten Qff. He 
never saw a Hindoo or Mahomedan tern- 
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pie in such a plighr. lie first heard that 
Malee Sahib built the temple ; afterwards, 
on inquiry, learnt it was Capt. Morley ; 
that Capt. Morley built this place called a 
temple. lie knows a man who said he 
built the temple. Witness hearrl the re- 
•port that it was built over the ashes of a 
woman with whom he (Capt. M.) had 
lived a long time. 

Cross-twarnined, Q. Did you never see 
a dome on a tomb like that on this teni- 
j>le ? — I have seen nearly a similar dome 
0(1 a tomb. 

ij. Are you the author of the letter ? — 
1 <ton*t choose to answer. 

Q, Were you in the habit of haranguing 
the people? — I have been In the habit of 
preaching the gospel to them, sir. When 
I passed and saw the crowd, I went and 
addressed the people against the worship 
of images. It never would have passed 
with me as a tomb. 

Are all pagodas alike? — I don't 
know that 1 ever saw two pngodas jirecisely 
alike, but I have seen them very similar : 
what chiefly distinguished (his were the 
I'hunam figures ; they were not oflensive. 
If I took away the distingiiiKliing point, it 
would he much like a tomb: the distin- 
guishing point at a distance was the chii- 
nam figures; nearer there were other points. 

Q, What idea have you of a Flindoo 
pagoda ? — The pagodas liavc usually a sort 
of spire or steeple. 

Q. Is this generally the case, that the 
Mahomedens have domes or cupolas? — 
I should say perliaps not generally ; they 
have small ones at corners, not in the cen* 
tre : a single dome from the middle is not 
characteristic. I think Bhagoo is the name 
of a unlive woman whom I knew. 

Did you not threaten to take her to 
(he magistrate if she did not come? — I 
asked her to come down : I said she would 
lie taken before a magistrate for the pur- 
pose of making an afTidavit. 

Q. Did she show any reluctance to 
make an aflid.'ivit? — She showed no reluc- 
lance whatever; she said she would give 
it : it was not taken. 

Rc-eramiricd. Q. Whom did you send ? 
— The person whom I sent was a sister 
of the person who died and was buried. 
There was nothing in the least in my de- 
meanor to alarm her. Common rumour 
said siicli a woman of such a name lived 
with Capt. Morley such a a time ; that she 
died, was burned, and her ashes burled 
under the temple. 

- John Cosgrave Wright, an ensign in the 
8th regiment; has been stationed at Ab- 
mednugger since May 18.32, till Septem- 
ber last. He observed this temple said to 
have been erected by Capt. Morley. It 
does not appear to have any distinguishing 
mark of a tomb about it. He saw three 
idols inside : an image of Nundee, a 
-Rrahminy Bull; the goddess Yonce; a 


human figure ; flowers and strings ; also a 
powder called huldee, turmeric, on the 
body of the idols, a censer and pots also 
for burning oil. The building w’as in 
complete repair when he first saw it. It 
appeared inside to be six or eight feet 
square, outside a little thicker, on a foun- 
dation of throe feet high ; w'alls outside 
nine feet high, and on tlie top not exactly 
a dome, hut a kind of spire. He has ob- 
served several Hindoo and Mahomedan 
tombs in Nugger ; never with a spire ; 
repeatedly with a dome. He saw it after- 
w'ards partially dilapidated. He saw an 
inscription in Knglisli, in large characters, 
“ Morley 's place of worship," or “ house, " 
written, with charcoal, on ihe wall. 'J’ho 
wall was of rntlier a dark yellow ; about 
the top was some red paint. It was on 
the hanks of a nullah, soiitli of the fort 
about 1,000 yards, near some footpaths and 
common garree roads, and not far from 
some roads passing near the fort. It might 
be distinguished a tnileuir. The building 
has no other erections near it like it : 
nothing so high or of such colours. 
Knows the plaintifl’ very imperfectly; has 
been introduced to him ; has had some 
conversation with him on this Mihject, 
which witness would rather he excused 
mentioning. {Ordered hi/ the Court). “I 
was coining from Mr. Bogges's house to 
my ow’p, and met Capt. Morley on Bom- 
bay road, at ten o'clock at night ; he was 
then starting for Belgaum ; he was in a 
bullock garree; ns 1 passed it, 1 called 
out, * How <rye do?’ or something of the 
kind ; he was apparently half asleep ; got 
out of the garree and asked where he was ; 
I pointed out to him the fort, the town, 
and also the temple of which w e have been 
speaking. 1 observed some one had writ- 
ten ‘ Morley 's place or house of w'orship,* 
on it ; he asked me svlio did so ? 1 told 

him 1 did not know. Nothing more was 
said of the subject that I rememher. That 
is all I recollect of this conversation. 1 
heard a report at Nugger about the build- 
ing, coupled w'ith Cupt. Morley 's name. 
1 heard that Capt. Morley had built the 
temple or caused it to he built, to comme- 
morate the woman who lived with him. 
1 heard many reports on the subject; some 
reports said he built it, others that be did 
not— diircrent persons being pointed out 
as builders. 1 heard that the sister of the 
woman buried there had caused It to be 
built. I am intimately acquainted with 
last witness ; am partially acquainted with 
Capt. Morley ; lie has never been at iny 
house ; 1 have been once at bis. Capt. 
Morley did not desire me to get the scrib- 
bling rubbed out. There are not any 
tombs of that description near the temple ; 
there are some tombstones, little erections 
of stones and ebunam ; apparently there 
are many bodies buried there, and many 
are burnt near there.” 
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Q, What are tlie distingui«liing marks 
of a tomb? — When we look for a tomb, 
we expect to iind something grave 
and sombre about it: on the contrary, 
this was tricked out in yellow and red 
paint. When 1 said ** distinguishing 
marks,*' I meant that, and had in my 
mind a reference to the construction also. 

Q, Had it a f^pire ? — A dome I conceive 
to be on an arch ; this does not appear to 
lie an arch, being on planks; thecieling is 
apparently flat ; and that is one of iiiy 
reasons for saying it is not a dome. This 
is divided into a series of sections bulging 
out in the centre and growing sharp to the 
top, with a multitude of flowers, rings, 
and other ornaments plastered on it. 1 have 
seen a pagoda with a structure like this on 
the top something in that style ; there may 
be a difference in the arrangement of flow- 
ers, rings, Sec, but I have seen many llin. 
doo erections, similar buildings to that. 
1 have seen many Mahomedan tombs; 
those that I have seen have a semicircular 
dome, not ]>aintcd or figured al)uut as 
that. Tlie writing appears to have been 
written on it in contempt, and not a part 
of the original erection : I do not know 
wlio wrote it ; I heard it attributed to Eu- 
ropcan soldiers. I do not know how long 
it had been written before I had this con- 
versation with Captain Morley; it may 
have been a w'eek or month, or more. I 
do not recollect having seen Capt. Morley 
between having seen this inscription and 
having the conversation with him. 1 may 
probably — it is very possible — I scarcely can 
recall ; 1 think 1 may have passed him in 
the fort : the fact of my having met him is 
very vague, and my motives 1 cannot re- 
call. 1 had just seen the tomb, and men- 
tioned it to him casually. 

Q, Would it not have been better to 
have told him immediately ? — It might 
have been lietter ; it was very indifferent. 

Sir John Awdry, Did you not observe 
that this was a serious imputation ? — 1 can 
^scarcely call to mind whether I mentioned 
it as a hasty observation or a threatening 
one, and that it was important to him tu 
save his reputation. 1 had forgotten the 
fact till I recollected and noted it down, 
and thus preserved the recollection. 1 
might have mentioned it simply to let him 
know it was the case, but cannot be very 
■positive about it. 

By the ChUf Justice, I noted it down 
about the time of last sessions, when the 
case was put off ; I expected at the time I 
should have been called over to Bombay 
last sessions. A friend of mine, who knew 
more about it, wa» either sick himself, or 
his wife, and did not come. 

The Chitf Justice. And he wished you 
to come and give evidence in his stead ? — 
Yes. I do not know whetlier he knew of 
the conversation between roe and Capt. 
Morley ; 1 recollected it suddenly when I 
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was thinking over what evidence 1 could 
give on the subject. He did not ask me 
to go down without knowing what evi- 
dence I could give; he knew 1 could vouch 
to the existence of such a temple, which 
we believed the principal fact. It is very 
probable T communicated, before I was 
asked to come down as a witness, the con- 
versation, before the cause was put ofi* last 
sessions; but 1 cannot exactly remember 
either tf» whom, or tlie circumstances under 
which 1 mentioned it, or ivhethcr before 
or after ; 1 believe to Mr. llogges. 

Q. If you mentioned it before, why did 
you make a note?— My confusion arises as 
to the date, before or after : I made anoto 
because we did not know, up at Nugger, 
whether the cause had been put off or not. 

1 thought it most probable I should be 
called on, and a letter I received stated it 
w'as put off*. Mr. Read was out of Ahmcd- 
niigger at that time ; from that I expected 
1 should have been called upon as a wit- 
ness. • 

Q. Did you make a noteat the time? — 
1 did not make a note at tlie time of tlie 
conversation. 

Q. But you recollected the circum- 
stance ? — I recollected it then, and after- 
wards. 

Q, And then you made a note? — Yes: 

1 took other notes. 

By Sir John Awdry, Will you stato 
why, if you made a note, you begged to be 
excused from giving the conversation to- 
day ? — I do not like repeating conversa- 
tions in a public court ; I thought it 
would be as well in my note-book, if re- 
ejuired. 1 had no idea of its importance. 

Mr, Roper, in reply, observed, that 
there could be no doubt who was the 
author of the letter from Nugger, Mr, 
Head, the first witness, upon whose man- 
ner of deposing the learned counsel made 
some pointed observations. *' 1 have seen,** 
he observed, ** natives incur the censure of 
the court fur their conduct in this box, but 
never have experienced more difficulty in 
getting a stmiglit-forward answer to the 
simplest question. Is it possible to give 
credit to statements given in the manner in 
which this witness delivered his evidence? 
It is obvious that this awakened suspicions 
in the mind of the court itself. I will 
instance one point. Whatever this Imilding 
might have been, whether a temple or a 
tomb, 1 submit that to pronounce it a pa- 
goda and not a tomb, from tJic mere fact 
of its having a dome-ornament, which by 
a strange figure of speech the witness con- 
verted into a spire, show's such a looseness 
in his notions, as must force us to receive 
his testimony ^ith very great caution. It 
was competent for him to mistake a dome 
for a spire but then his spire, comes in such 
a questionable shape that we are obliged 
to reject his definitions altogether. It fs 
well known, my hard, that the columon 
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and statues, wliicli ornament the tombs in 
Kiiropc, will in India soon be over-run 
by jungle, and moulder into decay ; hence 
it has been usual to erect tombs with a 
vaulteil chamber, wherein a person can 
reside to protect tlic tomb from injury ; and 
it is not at all unusual for the person so re- 
siding to perform in this chamber hL own 
acts of religious worship. In Seroor there 
is such a tomb erected over the remains of 
Colonel Wallace; in this very tomb a man 
lives, a light is kept burning, and it is not 
at all improbable that the place may subse- 
quently be abused into the worship of 
Hindoo deities. Dr. Gordon died on his way 
fromllydrabad; a similar vaulted tomb was 
erected over his remains, and 1 am inform- 
ed that ill this tomb the worship of idols 
has been actually performed. 1 will sub- 
mit that, as far as the evidence goes, there is 
nothing against my client; vaulted tombs 
or erections eontniniiig chambers, are built 
as tombs all over India; similar edifices 
have been raised over deceased Europeans, 
and the fact of their having been abused in 
other instances, affords the strongest pre- 
sumption that a similar abuse may liave 
taken place in lids.** With respect to the 
alleged connection beiw'een the plaintiff 
and a native female, the defendants had ad- 
duced nothing hut common report. If he 
(Mr. Koper) admitted that Capt. JVIorley 
had lived with such a woman as a concu- 
bine, be would go a step further, and add, 
that at the remonstrances of a friend he 
had put her away, and that she had ceased 
to be a concubine before her death. I3y 
their conduct in this particular, the defen- 
dants had added aggravation to their of- 
fence, violated public decency, insulted 
the decorum of this court, and injured the 
morals of society. No man, but one sunk 
in the low'cst depths of sensuality, hut will 
struggle hard to eiiiaiicipatc himself from 
its baleful influence. Ilut nothing will 
tend so effectually to render all his efforts 
vain as public exposure and degradation ; 
for then, when he has lost caste and cha- 
racter, when he is branded as an outcast 
from his friends and from society, he 
ceases to have those incentives to uincnd- 
incnt, w'hich might have enabled him to re- 
trace his steps to virtue, and regain that 
place in the good opinion of the world 
and his own estimation, which he had not 
altogether forfeited. So far, therefore, 
from checking immorality, the defendants 
have done all in their power towards in. 
creasing it. Jti conclusion, he claimed 
most ample damages, the defendants hav« 
ing, by the evidence they had offered, 
weakened their case and given the plain- 
tifif a further title to the largest compensa- 
tion. 

The Court gave it as their opinion that 
the matter published was undoubtedly libel, 
an^ that the defendants bad not proved the 
faiitii Advanced in justificatioti ; there m\ist 
t JaMm.N.S. VoL.14.No.54. 


consequently be a verdict Jbr iAi?;)/aini^; 
bur, as the amount of damages depended 
upon the consideration of many circum- 
stances, the judges took till the following 
day to deliberate, when the court pro- 
nounced a formal judgment in favour 
of the plaintiti*, damages Hs. 350, with 
costs. The grounds of this judgment 
were in substance as follows; 

That the matters acknowledged to be 
published hy (he defendants were libels on 
the character of the plaintiff ; that the facts 
alleged by them in jiistiflcation hud not 
been proved ; that the charges made, being 
serious ones, called for serious damages ; 
but, as from the circumstances of the case, 
it was more easy for the plaintiff to have 
negatived than for the defendants to have 
established the charges by direct proof, and 
as, though the defendants had failed in 
proving the facts charged, yet neither had 
the plaintiff brought forward his household 
to completely disprove them, as he might 
have done had ho chosen, therefore the case 
was not one calling for vindictive or ex- 
emplary damages. 

'l‘ljc O. C\ S, gives the following as an 
authentic copy of Sir John Awdry's judg- 
iiiciit : 

“ This is a case for serious damages, 
consisting as it does of statements of fact 
accompanied hy great severity of observa- 
tion ; and as the facts, if true, would have 
justified great severity of observation, it 
results, that the imputations conveyed by 
the libel, and not substantiated, must be 
of a very grave nature. The case is also 
serious on the question of compensation 
for injury to character, from the high per- 
sonal reputation, and the sacred objects, of 
the proprietors of this work, which tend to 
cause their censure materially to affect a 
man’s reputation, with those whose good 
opinion is of value. But, though it calls 
for serious, it does not require vindictive, 
or, as they are called, exemplary damages ; 
for, there is not a pretence for saying that 
there was any express malice against the 
plaintiff, or that the defendants did not, in 
fact, believe the matters to he true ; and it 
is still possibly a matter of doubt, whether 
they may not have been wholly or par- 
tially true, though the defendants have 
utterly failed to prove them, though they 
grounded them on information of ensigns 
and cadets ; for the course which they 
took rendered it fully competent to the 
plaintiff to disprove them, which, if the 
facts had admitted of it, he might • have 
done by bis own associates and domestic 
servants much more easily than the defen- 
dants, who are strangers, could have proved 
the affirmative. Taunts and challenges to 
prove the whole truth have, indeed, been 
abundantly thrown out on his behalf ; but 
I consider them, in this, as in most other 
cases, to be mere rhetorical artifice, to 
throw on the other side the blame of sup- 

(p) 
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pressing evidence, wliich lie does not him- 
self find it expedient to disclose. I infer, 
then, that tlicy who make charges, svhicli 
they fail to sustain, must pay damages ; 
but tliat a man has no right to require 
that those damages should be ' heavy, on 
the ground of calumny, unless he (being 
in a situation to prove the truth) chooses 
to bring it fully before the court. That is 
the course which would be taken by those, 
whose object was not to revenge himself 
on an assailant, but to clear his good name 
from groundless aspersion. It is, undoubt- 
edly, sometimes hard on public writers, 
that they should be responsible for tiie rigid 
accuracy of every assertion, where there 
may have been honest error in stating facts 
on apparently good anthurity ; but the 
hardship would be tenfold greater on the 
public, if a man, whose character was 
damaged by their mistakes, should be 
left without redress, even if, previous to 
his obtaining any redress, an inquisition 
into his private life should be requisite. 
He is entitled to say, * You have maligned 
me without proof, and must make me 
compensation ; * and it is only when he 
claims a very ample measure of damages, 
that I can hold him bound to do more 
than see whether his adversaries have come 
up to the proof of their accusations.** 
Bticembtir 3. 

The fourth quarter sessions were 
opened this day. Sir John Awdry, in his 
charge to tlie grand jury, alluded to the 
late correspondence between the court and 
his Majesty's justices, on the employ- 
ment of the assessment fund. As the 
charge must be considered an official an- 
nouncement of the legal opinion of the 
court on this question, it becomes a docu- 
ment of considerable importance. 

After adverting to the lightness of the 
calendar, the learned judge preceded 
thus 

** I now come to a subject of considerable 
local importance, on which I have reason 
to apprehend that there may exist miscon- 
ception, requiring to be cleared up by an 
exposition of the law from this place : it 
is the application of the assessment fund 
raised under 33 G. III. c. 52. sec. 15.3, 
for the cleansing, watching, and repairing 
of the streets, and for no other purposes. 
The matter is a peculiarly proper one for 
the exercise of your vigilance, and if you 
should be disposed to offer a presentment 
on the subject, 1 shall be happy to receive 
it. It is not, however, to you. Gentle- 
men of the grand jury, that I now prin- 
cipally address myself; but to his Majes- 
ty’s justices of the peace, who are en- 
trusted with the management of this fund, 
and who (though their names are not 
usually called over here, as is done at the 
assises at home, and I believe at the sessions 
at the otlier presidances) are required to 
l>e Jn atttendanoe on tliese occasions, for 
the purpose amongst others of receiving 


such instructions, in matters of law per- 
taining to their office, as may be from 
time to time requisite. This fund is, 
as 1 have said, applicable by the act 
of parliament to cleansing, watching, 
and repairing, and to no other pur- 
poses, and, in regard to the mode of its 
application, williin those limitst the discre- 
tion is vested exclusively injustices of the 
peace, and admits of no appeal or other 
instruction of this court, whether it be 
considered to be judiciously or injudicious.- 
ly exercised, provided only (as in all cases) 
that it be exercised bond Jide to the best of 
their judgment, but [* Leader v. Macon 2 
Bla. Rep. 92fi,* action for obstruction to 
plaintiff'*s doors against defendant, who 
relied on discrelioiiari/ authot'ili/ of paving 
Commissioner s\ their discretion is not arbi. 
tary ; but must be limited by reason and 
law, by the express restriction of the act 
of parliament, and by the rules and prin- 
ciples of the cotnmon law, bearing upon 
its construction and objects : and it is 
the universal office of the King's Bench, 
whose duties are here cast upon this court, 
to keep all subordinate authorities within 
tiicirlawful limits. I v.ill proceed to advert 
to those points of construction which appear 
to require elucidation ; and (irst, I am of 
opinion, that these provisions, conferring a 
discretion on his Majesty's justices of the 
peace, ought to have a large and liberal 
construction ; l>ecause the subject is pub- 
lic convenience and improvcMnent, and 
because the terms enter into much less 
minuteness of detail than is usual in pro- 
viding for similar purposes at home, 
which may well be ascribed to the in- 
tention of tlic legislature, in providing 
for the local wants of very distant com- 
munities, not too strictly to tie up the 
discretion of those entrusted on the S])ot. 
An instance of this conciseness, which 
is worth explanation on its own account, 
is found in the employment of the word 
* streets,* without adding other similar 
words. It is evident that this word is 
used alone, not for the purpose of restrict- 
ing the sense to the larger class of high- 
ways only, but for the purpose of obviat- 
ing any construction by which it might be 
inferred, from the enumeration of various 
kinds of public places to which the powers 
of the act extend, that other similar public 
places, whose peculiar names happened to 
be omitted, were not to be included ; I 
therefore am clear that * streets,* within the 
meaning of this provision, will include all 
lanes, alleys, and other public places, whose 
situation with regard to the buildings is 
similar to that of streets, and over which 
the public at large have such a right of 
passage, whether on foot, with cattle, or 
with carriages, as would make « nuisance 
in them the subject of indictment at com# 
men law. 

<*My attention was drawn to tlie sij|:|}ec^ 
by a rumour (I will give it no oUmi: 
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nor express any opinion as to its truth; 
Ibr 1 do not purpose to make a prcseiiu 
inent on my own view, as used under the 
English Highway Act, and therefore the 
authentication of facts is not within my pro- 
vince, but only the statement of tlic law on 
a hypotlietical state of facts), that, wliile a 
large proportion of the streets of the native 
town were destitute of made roads, so that 
during the monsoon they were with diffi- 
culty passable, a portion of the produce of 
the asscss[iient fund had been or was to be 
applied to lighting up some of the princi- 
pal avenues, which were already well con- 
structed, broad, safe, and convenient. 
Supposing these facts true. 1 must pro- 
nounce such an application of any part of 
that fund to be decidedly illegal. The im- 
provenieiit is a great one, and is one to the 
accomplishment of which, by legal means, 
I would gladly contribute such aid as 
might be in my power, in my private or 
(consistently with n)y other duties) in my 
public capacity ; but I must not allow the 
desirableness of the end to sanction the il- 
legality of the means, nor, in deference to 
the private wishes of myself and others, to 
suficr the express prohibition of the legis- 
Ifiture to be set at nought. 

** If the fund is nut adequate to all its 
law'fiil objects, the justices have the uncon- 
trolled power of selection ; and however 
erroneous their judgment on such a point 
might a|)pear to ino, I should have neither 
the right nor the inclination, except in my 
capacity of justice of tlic pence, to inter- 
fere ; but if, whether intentionally or other- 
wise, they exceed the bounds of their dis- 
cretion, their acts arc cognizable in this 
court. 

“ As I said lieforc, this is proper matter 
for consideration if you think fit; but it 
is not the object of these observations to 
force it upon your attention, but to lay 
down the true principles of the law for the 
guidance of those wliuse duty it is to ad- 
minister it in the first instance. Should 
tliey enable you to present to the court, 
cither that all the streets are in good and 
sufficient repair fur their safe and conve- 
iiient use at all seasons, or that their non- 
repair is attributed to the exhaustion of the 
funds by an expenditure which the court 
can see to be legal, you will probably feel 
it a duty to them to do so. Should they 
on this point have done any thing not 
authorized by the act, whether from in- 
advertence or from an erroneous construc- 
tion of it, they will doubtless immediately 
retrace their steps on the true construction 
liaving been officially pointed out to them. 
The third possible case is not to he sup- 
posed of these highly respectable magis- 
trates, VIZ. that they have rendered them, 
selves liable to indictment or information 
by a wilful violation of the act and mis- 
application of the fund entrusted to them : 
if such an application were to be made or 
continued, after what has passed to-day, 


such an act could hardly bear another con- 
btructioii, as w'ould regard the Individuals 
concurring In it ; but at present they are 
entitled to every presumption in their fa- 
vour, both as regards the body at large and 
the individuals (if constituting only a part 
of that body) under whose actual directions 
the fund has been managed.'* 

The grand* jury were discharged on the 
foreman stating that they had no present^ 
merit to make. 

A native, of some influence, was said to 
he exerting himself to bring the subject 
before tlie court. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

ESTATE OF SHOTTON AND CO. 

At a quarterly meeting of the creditors 
of Messrs. Shotton and Co., 2.jtli Novem- 
ber, pursuant to notice, tlic following 
statement of receipts and dislnirsements, 
since the last quarterly meeting, was laid 
before the meeting, as also a balance-sheet 
of the l)Ooks to the 20tli April last. 

IHshumenteiitJt. 


Expoiulituro to August i>4th Rs. 

Preiniiun of Life Insurance for Sept. 

ami Oct Its. 3.!Mi4 

Oflico Went, H nu>., at lls. llto 

C’lerKs’ Salaries 1, !>.’»! 

Kxeeu five Tnisloe l.-loo 

Mr. Johnson, L^Oth June to 20th Aug. 1,U(NJ 

l.aw ctiiirges for trust-deed ff/O 

Postages, 1st Aug. to .'list Oct I.W 

Printing, Stationery, Ate 7 j? 

iteturiicd to Major Gordon overpaid R2 



Paid Pash in deposit, not on account of 

Estate a,H:»7 

Purchase of (iov. Securities 30,1)77 

Balance, Treasury 2.5, Oim 

Do., in hand 4,1!)K 

SiKm 


ns. 2,«d,17i> 

Mrm. — Of the balance, tlic sum of Rs. 2,.5!NI is 
ill (teposit for dillerent parties, and iloes not form 
part of the estate. 

Hrrniftts. 

neceipt.s to the 24th Aug Rs. 2,(M),ld4 

Received from Debtors to Estate, from 

Aug. 24th to Nov. 2;ul 

Ditto not on acc. «>f Estate, held in deposit 4,4I>0 
Investment in Government Seiiirities . 

Notes of tlic .5 per (.'ent. Loan of 

lB2r»-2(>* Hs. 1,4(),WK) 

l>itto, 5 per Cent, ditto 1H22-2.'I • • 20,4H)0 

Ditto, 4 per Cent, ditto 182U-20 . . 4,4(M) 

Sa. Rs. 1.71,300 
Or Bomb. Hs. 2,03,622 
Deposit with Forties and Co., by Mr. J. Se- 

ton. Sa.Hs. .5,100 3,624 

4 per f^ent. Note for Sa.Rs. 3,HH), in name 

of Capt. McGillivray .3,301 

' 2 12 54fl 

Cash Balance Rs- 29,106 

Deduct amount in Deposit 2,591 

26,607 

Dom. Rs. 2„')9,155 

Or Rupees 2.rN).479. 

John Bkckwith, Executive Trustee. 

* Of these, notes amounting to Sa. Us. 65,000 
have been advertised for payment, and have been 
forwarded to the govennneut agent in Calcutta fur 
re-Invcstinent- .... - .. 

Dciicndciicics to be icalizcd before the end ot 
dlls month, nearly Rs. 11,000. 
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' The following expression of the opinion 
of the meeting was directed to be recorded : 

The meeting, whilst approving of the 
trustees and committees, has learnt with 
regret that a great number of the debtors 
have failed to make any arrangement for 
the settlement of their accounts ; and con- 
sidering that every reasonable indulgence 
has already been allowed, beg to express 
their opinion that legal means should now 
be adopted to enforce the payment of 
these claims. 

The diiferent books of account, up to 
the date of the insolvency, having been 
nearly brought to a close : Resolved, that 
Mr. Johnson be relieved from the duty in 
which he has hitherto been employed; 
and the meeting cannot on this occasion 
refrain from recoraing their sense of the 
upright and honourable conduct of that 
gentleman, throughout the proceedings 
connected with the estate. 

EAST-INDIAKS AND THE MILITARY FUND. 

The £ast- Indians of Bombay (sixty-one 
in number) have petitioned the Court of 
Directors against a grievance they siirter, 
from the stigma cast upon their body by 
certain regulations of the Bombay Mili- 
tary Fund, which exclude from any par- 
ticipation in the benefits of that institu- 
tion the widows and children of subscri- 
bers who are not of unmixed European 
blood — four removes from Asiatic or Afri- 
can blood being considered European. 
“ Your petitionei*8,** they say, though 
they have individually no connection with, 
dr concern iu, the Military Fund, feel that 
they have just ground to complain of the 
rule alluded to, inasmuch as the effect of 
it is to cast a stigma, not only on those 
who suffer in their immediate persons 
from its financial operation, but also on 
every individual of the class which, by 
implication, it prescribes us a degraded 
body.” 

STEAM-COMMUNICATION. 

The Governor in Council communicated 
to the Bombay Steam .Navigation Com- 
mittee the following extract of a letter 
from the secretary to the Supreme Govern- 
ment to the Bengal New Steam Fund 
Committee : 1 am directed by the Right 

Hon. the Governor-general in Council to 
forward to you, for the information of the 
committee, the subjoined extract from a 
letter from tbe secretary to the Bombay 
Government, dated the 7th October : * In 
regard to the Hugh Lindsay performing 
four voyages annually, it is the decided 
opinion of this Government tliat she can- 
not perform them, but that the object of 
making four voyages annually could be 
accomplished by placing another eflScient 
steamer at the disposal of this presidency.' 

Adverting to this communication, I 
am directed to obsei'vc, tliat such part of 


the measures as referred to a quarterly 
communication between Bombay and 
Suez by means of tlie Hugh Lindsfiy can- 
not, of course, be carried into effect, and 
the wish of his Lordship in Council to 
co-operate with the committee, by the 
loan of a government steamer, is thus 
utifortiiiiutely frustrated. The declared 
inability of this vessel, however, to per- 
form the ])rescribed number of voyages is 
of less consequence, as it is understood 
that your proposals have been rejected by 
the Bombay coininittee, and that you are 
compelled to fall back upon your own re- 
sources. The committee will have learned 
that the remaining part of the recommen- 
dation of the Supreme Guvcrninent has 
been acceded, and that the Hugh Lindsay 
is to perform one voyage entirely at the 
cost of Government. 

“ Under these circumstances it will 
remain for the committee to consider 
what is the most expedient course to 
adopt, with a view to supply the place 
of the Hugh Lindsay. If another steamer 
should be hired, it will obviously be mat- 
ter for considemtion whether Calcutta, 
instead of Bombay, may not he fixed on as 
the place of departure, now the funds of 
the presidencies are not to be united for 
one common purpose.” 

To this communication the committee 
returned a reply, wherein they stated, 
that, so far from rejecting tlie proposal, 
we agreed to run the Hugh Lindsay three 
times in eighteen months, which is as 
much, in the opinion of the committee, 
including her commander and other naval 
and scientific officers, as the vessel could 
with safety be allowed to undertake, and 
we deeply regret that the Right lion, the 
Governor-general in Council should have 
been informed, under these circumstances, 
that wc ‘ rejected the proposal of the Cal- 
cutta committee.’ The acknowledged 
incapacity of the Hugh Lindsay to main- 
tain quarterly communications between 
Bombay and Suez, combined with the 
alleged rejection by us of the Calcutta 
committee’s proposal, appears, by the 
enclosure to the letter under reply, to have 
suggested to tlm Right Hon. the Gover- 
nor-general in Council the idea of substi- 
tuting Calcutta instead of Bombay as the 
point of departure, * now that tbe funds 
of the presidencies are not to be united 
for one common purpose upon which wc 
would respectfully submit that, if on deli- 
berate consideration, the port of Bombay 
was originally approved of as the best 
point of departure in the infancy of the 
undertaking, there is nothings in our letter 
of the 10th October which cun reasonably 
be assigned as a pretext for substituting 
another port in lieu of it \ and with regard 
to any division of the aggregate funds, sub- 
Bcrilied by the public for steam-navigation, 
on which we have no infonnation beyond 
what is now communicated to us, we do* 
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precate it ns a measure fatal to the whole 
plan. In giving our opinion on the pro- 
posiil about the Hugh LinrJsayt we never 
eonteinpluted for an instant or anticipated 
any disunion, either between the commit- 
tees, or between the funds subscribed for 
the promotion of steam-navigation ; and 
we readily avail ourselves of this opportu- 
nity of assuring yourLordship in Council, 
that having in view no object except the 
important one, for the attainment of 
which the committee were constituted, 
we continue individually and collectively 
to be animated with the same spirit of 
friendly co-operation, which has ever 
actuated our conduct on this subject ** 

n. a. k. A. s. 

At the anniversary meeting of the Born* 
l»ay branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, on 
the 2r)th, Mr. Money stated that, in con- 
secpience of his removal to Dharwar, he 
was obliged to resign his situation. Before 
he resigned it, he could not help express- 
ing his conviction that the literary cliarac- 
ter of the society would be entirely ruined, 
unless the union with the parent society 
he dissolved. No one would send a paper 
to run tlirough two ordeals, one here and 
one at home; and Capt. Burncs and several 
other gentlemen had given that as their 
reason for not delivering their papers to the 
Bombay Society, us they preferred sending 
them to Calcutta, where they could be 
printed immediately, or at once to Eng- 
land, where they ran a less chance of being 
rejected than in Bomli.ay. Two of Capt. 
Burnes* papers, rejected by the Bombay 
committee, had been printed, be said, “ the 
instant they were sent by him to Calcutta.” 
A sliort discussion took place, and it is 
hoped that the subject will be brought be- 
fore the society soon at a special meeting. 
After a vote of thanks to Mr. Money for 
his past services as secretary, the meeting 
broke up. — Bomb. Gax., NiW. *27. 

Mr. Frere has been appointed secretary 
ill lieu of Mr, Money. 

CUSTOMS AND DUTIES ON INDIGO. 

At the suggestion of the revenue com- 
missioner, all land customs and transit 
duties were recently aliolisbed throughout 
the Bombay territories on indigo ; and as 
they were previously very heavy (amount- 
ing, we believe, in some places, before the 
article reached a port, to nearly its full 
value at the place of production), the mea- 
sure is calculated to improve trade in an 
article to which an unusual and increasing 
demand in Europe has given a very high 
value in this market. A considerable 
quantity of excellent indigo is now pro- 
duced in Candeisb, and the soil in many 
parts being well adapted to the plant, no 
doubt its cultivation might be advantage- 
oiuily extended ; and we should think the 


Held tlius open to skill and intelligence 
was one of the best that Europeans, and 
others who could command a little capital, 
could engage in, in this quarter of India. 
— Bomhay Durputi Dec. 6, 

TRADE OF BOMBAY. 

The following letter has been addressed 
to the collector of customs and sub-trea- 
surer, and, we believe, copies have been 
forwarded also to the principal mercantile 
estahJishments in the island : — 

“ To U. Doveton and W. C. Bauce, 
Esqrs. 

** Gentlemen, — As it is apprehended 
that the interests of the valuable shipping 
of the port will be materially injured from 
the competition of the free-traders, when 
the trade to China shall be thrown open 
under the new cliarter, the Right. Hon. 
the Governor in Council is desirous of 
adopting measures calculated to guard 
against the anticipated evil, without at the 
same time being prejudicial to other inte- 
rests ; and accordingly requests that you 
will take this important subject into con- 
sideration, and submit your sentiments 
thereon, after consulting with the principal 
European and Native merchants and ship, 
owners of this port, whose opinions should 
also be submitted with your report to Go- 
vernment. 

** 1 am, at the same time, instructed to 
observe, that his I^ordship in Council con- 
ceives the end in view might, in a great 
measure, if not altogether, be attained, by 
declaring Bombay a free-port or eiitre. 
pot for all goods and produce of China 
destined for the English market, and, vice 
versa, fur all Europe goods destined fur 
Caiifoii. 

“ I have, &c. 

“ L. R. Reid, Sec. to Govl. 

** Bombay Castle, 6th Dec. 1863.” 

We arc sfirry to say, that wc doubt very 
much whether any measure, consistent with 
the general interests of British commerce, 
will ward off the blow this is intended to 
guard against; for, it strikes us, the dan- 
ger, with w'hich the shipping of Bombay is 
threatened, arises not so much from tho 
present restrictions on the trade of the 
port, or from the greater clieapness with 
which English vessels can be navigated, 
as from the facilities which the circuitous 
voyage to China will aiford the latter. 
There Is. in favour of Bombay or its ships 
only one trifling advantage ; the latter can, 
from the mode of collecting duties in 
Canton, enter that port at a less rate per 
ton than the smaller ships, which, in all 
probability, will be employed from home. 
Wo fear the result would be greatly 
against Bombay becoming a mart for tea 
and China goods, as the Government let- 
ter contemplates. However, we are by no 
means opposed to the plan of opening the 
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port as proposed ; on the contrary, we are 
aware that tlic channels which commerce 
takes, when perfectly unrestricted, are 
sometimes so extraordinary, that one can 
hardly venture without rashness to predict 
the effects which a measure like the one 
in question will produce. Who, ten years 
ago, for instance, could have dreamed that 
Jlombay would become such a market 
as it is for bills drawn in New York or 
Boston upon I^ondon ? Under these cir- 
cumstances, and looking upon any mea- 
sure which takes off a restriction as open- 
ing the door to improvement, we would 
advocate not only the admission of China 
goods for rcshipmeiit duty-free, hut also 
of articles the produce of the Red Sea and 
Persian Gulf, and generally, upon the 
principles, and under the restrictions, of 
the bonding system in England, of any 
part of the world.— t Wr., Dec, 17. 

We quote from yesterday’s Courier an 
article on a subject of Hrst-rate importance 
to the commerce and prosperity of this 
port — the proposal of Government to de- 
clare Bombay a free entrepot for all goods 
in transit between the China and English 
markets. So far, however, from looking 
upon the proposed measure with a doubt, 
ful and desponding eye, we conceive it one 
of the happiest, as one of the boldest, that 
an enlightened government could adopt, 
from an anxious attention to the welfare 
of the settlement, w'hich is above all praise. 
— Bomb. Guz-i Dec, 18. 

At a meeting of merchants, the sugges- 
tion of Government was taken into consi- 
deration and approved. 

W’AR IN SCINDF. 

By letters just received from Hydera- 
bad, in Sciiidc, wc learn that two engage- 
ments have taken place between some large 
detachments of the force assembled by the 
Ameers and a parly of the troops of Sh.ih 
Shooja, ex- king of Cabool, in both of 
which the Scindians have met with a most 
signal defeat. In the last of these, an 
uncle of Mecr Sobdar. and several other 
chiefs of distinction, are said to have been 
killed, and the greater part of the detach- 
ment under them to have been cut to 
pieces, while those who attempted to 
escape were drowned in the Indus. The 
action took place near Bukkor, on the 
right bank of the river. The army of tlie 
Ameers, by the last accounts, was in the 
neighbourhood of Larkhana, and consisted 
of about 75,000 men, a large numlier of 
whom were Belochcs. Shah Shooja’s force, 
on the other hand, amounted to about 
35,000, a small portion of whom are dis- 
ciplined after the European method. 
These numbers, there can be no doubt, 
are much beyond the trutli ; but that the 
forces on both sides are very considerable 
is admitted on all hands.— Cour., 
Feb. 1 . • 


Pirates, — On thc'2.3dult. the II. C. gun- 
boat w^ns attacked off QiiallaMuda, 
our northern boundary, by a fleet of up- 
wards of twenty pirate prahiis ; Iinlf w'ere 
well manned and armed with guns, the 
rest had swivels. The nakhoda, in his 
small eraft, appears to have shewn a gal- 
lant front, but the odds were so much 
against him that he was obliged to retreat, 
after cx))cndirig nearly all his nminunitioii. 
These pirates have come from Linga, Siac, 
Galatig, and other ports in the vicinity of 
Singapore. They generally visit us at 
this season of the year in quest of birds’ 
nests and of men for slaves; hut their 
number is much greater this year than it 
has been for many seasons, and a reinforce- 
ment is expected whicli, if reports are to 
be depended on, will make the fleet 160 
or 170! From the extent of captures al- 
ready made by tliese miscreants, it is 
likely that hundreds of our subjects will 
be carried into hopeless slavery before the 
termination of this fleet’s cruize. The 
slave-trade floiinshcs apace in the 
Straits.— P. W, Gnz,, Dec, 7. 

The pirate fleet left our vicinity iinrnc- 
diutely after the affair with the gnn-boat, 
and in the direction of the Eancavey 
Islands. The fleet, it is now pretty well 
ascertained, consists almost entirely of 
that peculiar class of men named Orang 
Lowt (‘ Men of the Sea’), who 'mu^ be 
said to live entirely on the sea. They are 
distinct from thelVIussiilinan Malays, their 
religion being a mixture of demonological 
and other superstitions. In their prahus 
will generally he found books of incanta- 
tions, to lure prey into their fangs.' — Ib,, 
Dec, 14.. 

Pi nicies have increased of late to a 
dreadful extent in the IVIalncca Straits, 
and in the iieighhourhood of Penang. A 
during att(;mpt has been made by three 
prahus to eaptiue the brig Harriet within 
a very short distunec of this port. Pro- 
videntially, tlie brig was well jireparcd to 
defend liersclf, else the result must have 
been very disastrous, not only in tlie loss 
of the vessel but of vuhiablo lives. — Sing, 
Chron,^ Dec, 26. 

Emigrants from Queda. — The Penang 
Gazette of November 9tli mentions that a 
great number of emigrants from Qiiedu 
hud lately taken up their residence in Pro- 
vince Wellesley, and were cultivating 
extensive tracts of land. 


S)in0ai)i)rr* 

Tiie detcrmitiatioii of the commander' 
of Harrier (Captain Vassali)) tO: 

enforce the rule which rccpiires mercbijtfit' 
ships to lower their royals, as a lo/ 
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a king s sliip* appears to have led to a dis- 
agreeable adiiir with the fjouise, a French 
merchantman, the commander of which 
states, that on the 13th December, when 
about a mile from the Harrier^ sailing 
with a light breeze, all sails set, and mak- 
ing his way with dilHculty round some 
fishing stakes to leeward, his flag flying, 
he was fired at from the higatc, and after 
the fourth shot w'as boarded by a boat 
from the Harriet^ under a warrant-oflicer, 
who required him to lower his royals. 
Captain Duhantcilly states, that he de- 
clined, as he was French, and the boat- 
swain departed. Immediately after, a 
large boat, with a pennant and flag, rowed 
towards the vessel (the cannon from the 
frigate continuing to fire all this time, and 
several muskets being discharged i'roin the 
boat at the inamied with twenty 

men. The oflicer demanded the master's 
papers, took notes, and required the 
lowering of the royals. Receiving a refu- 
sal, he said he should take possessioii of 
the ship 1 The master states, that he 
refused to concede, tolling the oflicer that 
if he did not retire he would carry him to 
Singa])orc, and that if a shot from the fri- 
gate touched him, he (Capt. D ) would 

make for the frigate, anchor near, fire 
into her every bullet he had, and then, 
perhaps, should lower his royals.'* The 
officer, he says, “ swore a great deal and 
departed.’* 

It is stated that the French captain in* 
tends, on his return to France, to repre- 
sent the matter to the Minister of Marine. 
The Singapore Chronicle adils, that this 
compulsory order to lower royals is excit- 
ing a very bud feeling amongst the captains 
of mercliaiitmcn. 

A despatch from Karl Goderich, dated 
15th March 18:J3, disallowing the ordi- 
nance I. of 1832, putting into elll'ct the 
new penal code, is published iu the Gfi- 
vernvicnt Gazelle of the colony, Ilis 
lordship states that, in consequence of the 
ill-digested state of the old penal code, he 
directed the attention of the judges and 
other legal funcionaiies to the compilation 
of a new code, based upon the code of 
France, but assimilated as much as prac- 
ticable to that of England. 

“ The new penal code was compiled 
with the utmost promptitude, and imme- 
diately promulgated as a law by the Go- 
vernor and Council. Sir Charles Colville 
transmitted to me a copy of it, for hia 
Majesty's approbation, in the French Ian. 
guage. Ill my despatch of the 5th July 
last, I directed him to forward another 
transcript in English, pointing out the in- 
convenience and even impropriety of calling 
for bis Miyesty’s assent to a law written 
tbi^ghout in a foreign tongue. I, how- 


ever, examined tlie French copy sufifici. 
ently to perceive that it was little else than 
a transcript of the penal code of France, 
with which, however, I did not then col- 
late it, thinking that such a task would be 
iiioie usefully performed whenever I should 
receive tlie English original. Recent 
events have, bow'ever, led me in some de- 
gree to make this collation ; and I dis- 
cover, to my extreme surprise, that the 
French code was studiously altered at 
Mauritius precisely in those enactments 
wliicli, if they bad been retained, would 
have subjected the seditious in that colony 
to severe and well-merited penalties; of 
this fact, Sir Charles Colville never gave 
me tiie slightest intimation when he trans- 
mitted the French version of the new law' ; 
and ill justice to that oflicer, I must ex- 
press my firm belief that he w’as himself 
left in total ignorance of the important 
interpolations introduced into the new code. 
If so, it will remain with the chief judge, 
and tlie other public officers employed in 
preparing it. to explain Iiow it happened 
that they failed to apprize the governor of 
the eolony of alterations which, momen- 
tous tiiough they were, might well escape 
his observation in the midst of a volu- 
minous body of laws relating to a subject 
foreign to his ordinary pursuits and studies. 
The time in which these changes were 
made is highly worthy of a remark. The 
law hears date the 15th February 1832, 
a period at which the armed assoeiatioiis, 
the seditious public notices, and the self- 
constituted society to w hich I have already 
advertcil, w'ere attaining to their full ma- 
turity. Yet such was the occasion wdieii 
it was thought right, silently to introduce 
changes in the criminal law, the eflect of 
which was to render the government help- 
less, and to secure impunity to persons 
engaged in proceedings little short of 
traitorous.’* 

His lordship points out various instances 
of this studious alteration, including the 
follow'ing ; 

** The 12*lth and ]25tli clauses of the 
penal code of France were rejected at 
Mauritius, obviously because they de- 
nounced banishment against those who 
should concert measures to prevent tliu 
execution of the laws or of the orders of 
government ; and, because in cases where 
the combination had for its object a design 
injurious to the internal safety of the state, 
the olienders were to be punished witli 
death or confiscation of their goods. Even 
still more remarkable is the omission of 
the 127th clause of the French code, which 
leclared liable to forfeiture of office every 
judge or judicial oflScer who shall presume 
to interfere with tlie authority of the le- 
gislature, by making laws or by entertain, 
ing the question whether law's should be 
published or executed. The obvious de- 
sign of this change was to enable the 
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judges with impunity to co>operate in 
those measures, so soon afterwards taken, 
for defeating, by judicial decisions and 
refusal to register royal acts, such changes 
in the law as his Majesty in Council 
might see fit to introduce. In the same 
spirit, the framers of the colonial code re- 
jected the 217tb section of the code of 
France, because it declared all provoca- 
tions to tumult by speeches, placards, or 
printed writings, punishable in the same 
manner as tumult itself. Thus the lead- 
ers in the agitation, were to be safe, what, 
ever punishment might await the deluded 
followers.*’ 

Lord Goderich, in consequence, con- 
siders that ** the task confided to the local 
authorities has not been performed in a 
spirit of good faith," and announces that 
his Majesty w'iil not confirm a law 
passed in such a manner and for such 
purposes." 

The Governor accompanies this publica- 
tion with a proclamation, declaring that, 
in consequence of his M£qesty*s disallow- 
ance of the ordinance, the penal laws, 
orders, and regulations in force before its 
promulgation resume their full operation, 
among which are the laws and regulations 
respecting the holding public meetings, 
forming societies and associations, and 
preparing and presenting collective pe- 
titions; and tliat, the Governor being in- 
formed that there exist certain societies 
and associations known by the names of 
colonial committees and agricultural so- 
cieties, and that they conceive themselves 
sanctioned, either directly or tacitly, by 
the government, his Excellency expressly 
withdraws every sanction and authorixa. 
tion whatever, that may have been granted, 
for forming such committees or societies, 
or for their holding meetings or coiivo- 
cations under any name or designation 
wiiatsoever. 

By way of the Cape, wc have advices 
from the Mauritius, by which it appears 
that Mr. Jeremie had again come into col- 
lision with the judges of the Supreme 
Court. He had excepted against the judges 
on the grounds that they were slaveholders, 
in opposition to the judicial charter, and 
that they had purposely omitted certain 
articles in the penal code. The excep- 
tions were made at great length, and are 
described in the journals as being very 
violent and passionate documents. In con- 
sequence of this, the court had been pro- 
visionally suspended until the definitive 
decision should be pronounced by the exe- 
cutive council. The aflfair had excited a 
great sensation at the Mauritius. 

A private letter from Port Louis, dated 
MrJan. 24, states that the island had suffered 
^peverely from the efiects of a hurricane on 
. the which. Uiouffh only of a few 
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hours* duration, was more disastrous in its 
consequences than any that have occurred 
since 1818. The largest bridges were 
swept away, and some lives were lost. 


Late letters from Batavia state, that 
accounts had reached that place from Pa- 
dang, giving the details of a complete de- 
feat sustained by the Dutch in Sumatra. 
It appears that, on the 18th October last, 
the Commissioner General Vander Bosch, 
having assumed command of all the 
forces, led tfiem in person, and made a 
grand attack, in three or four columns, 
on a strong position (nfimed Boiijong, vve 
believe), held by the Padries. We have 
heard no particulars of the engagement, 
or of the losses sustained hy either party; 
but the result exlnhited a total defeat on 
the part of the Dutch, who suffered a 
great loss. General Vander Bosch, hav- 
ing left some pei-son of rank to conclude 
a treaty with the Padries, and having 
abolished a part of tiie oppressive duties 
hitherto exacted at Fadang, embarked for 
Batavia, where he had arrived. 

We understand his excellency passed a 
very severe censure on Colonel Elout, 
for having deluded the government into 
his views and policy regarding Sumatra, 
by representing matters in a false light. 
The Dutch riders have now found' them 
to he more than chimerical, having ex- 
hausted immense sums of money in a 
fruitless war, and sacrificed many lives to 
their ambition and rapacity. They are 
further coinpolled to enter into u humi- 
liating treaty witli the Padries, who, we 
suppose, may dictate their own terms. 
Had tlie Dutch remained content with 
their lawful possessions on the coast, and 
endeavoured to cultivate sincere friend- 
ship and a good understanding with the 
natives, by adopting a mild and liberal 
system of rule, into which they are now 
compelled thanklessly, they might, during 
the years they have held power in Suma- 
tra, have become possessed of immense 
influence on tliat important and valuable 
island, and have established a lasting rule 
in the affections of the people. In place 
of this, their tenure now of any of the 
w^estern part of the island is very Inse- 
cure, aiid we should not be surprised to 
hear shortly of their total expulsion from 
that coast. 

The grand result of this overthrow of 
ambitious schemes in Sumatra will be the 
re-opetiing of the valuable trade of Cam- 
par with this port ; and it is to be hoped 
that Sumatran coffee will henceforth be 
brought here as freely and as in great 
abundance as formerly, when the import 
averaged 2,000 peculs per month, v The 
exports, in return to Campar. of Biitish 
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and Indian manufactures, were then very 
considerable, and formed one of the most 
valuable items of our general trade. This 
beneficial intercourse, we may naturally 
expect, will be resumed, and our manu- 
factures once more find a ready and ex- 
tensive market in the interior of Sumatra. 
— Sing, Chrou,, Dec, 12 - 

The Journal d' Anvers contains the fol- 
lowing news : — ** A letter from Holland 
announces th.it the natives of Sumatra, 
having risen against the Dutch govcin- 
inent at Batavia, have choseti a native 
king, and expelled the Dutch from their 
possessions in that groat island. It adds, 
that preparations were making in Holland 
to send a force thither. 1'he nows was 
brought by a ship which has arrived at 
Amsterdam from Batavia, after a voyage 
of 16*0 days. The whole of the staff and 
Dutch merchants had arrived at liatuvia, 
where great anxiety w’ss felt.** 

A Dutch paper of May 16 th says: — 

By the Indian we have received Java 
journals from the 15 th to the 18 th of Ja. 
nuary. These papers contain the follow, 
ing account In the night of the 8tli of 
January a considerable part of the factory 
of TJanjor, in the regency of Preang, was 
destroyed by a dreadful fire, which coiitf. 
nued nearly four hours, and spread rapidly 
in conse<|uence of a high wind. 

** A number of distinguished native 
merchants and others lost all their property 
by this event. The son of the captain of 
the Chinese at JBuitenzorg, who happened 
to be on the spot, honourably distinguished 
himself by giving, in the name of his father, 
a quantity of rice for the subsistence of the 
aufierers .’* — Dutch Paper, May 16 . 

At Manado, in Celebes, the whole of 
the Chinese camp and part of the adjacent 
native plantations were destroyed by tire in 
August last. 


ISirmait ismpive. 

Private letters from Rangoon state, that 
the king continues in the same state of 
seclusion and melancholy as that under 
which he has been labouring fur the last 
two years ; and the queen's brother, Men- 
za-igyee, is in fact the person who now 
governs the empire. 

An extensive fire lately broke out in the 
city of Ava, and destroyed upwards of 
3,000 houses. 


ilrr0ia. 

' The Suabian Mercury gives letters from 
Constantinople, announcing that Mahomet 
Mirza lias been declared heir to tlie throne 
df Persia (on the death of Abbas Mirza), 
and that Mirza Abdul Hussein Khan' lias 
been' set! t to St. PeterSbiirgh and London 
Asiat, Jour, N.S, V01..1 4 . Nu. 54 . 
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to obtain from those courts an acknow- 
ledgment of the prince in that quality. 


<iTcrfjtn <!rfjUtti. 

Late accounts, of an autheiitic natupe, 
have arrived from Cochin-China, which 
represent that kingdom to be in a very 
disturbed state. An extensive insurrec- 
tion prevails not only at Saigon, tlie capi- 
tal of the southern and most fertile dis- 
trict, but the Tonfjuinese are said to be 
in open revolt against the king, who is 
reported to be a great tyrant ; and Cam- 
bodia, which is tributary to Cochin- China, 
IS also disatlectcd. 

We have been favoured with the fol- 
lowing details, the correctness of which 
may be depended on. 

The Mandarin Ta-kong, an ancient 
eunuch of the late king, Ya-long, had 
been appointed viceroy of lower Cochin- 
China by his master. At the death of 
the latter, Ming-Maiig, who succeeded 
him, and who now reigns, did not dare, 
as he had done in all the other provinces, 
to recall la-kong ; on the contrary, he 
endeavoured to attach him to liis inte- 
rests, and even caused himself to be 
crowned by him, and on several occasions 
foiloweil his advice. 1 a-koiig, more fear- 
ed than the king, and beloved by the po- 
pulation of the south, and of l^'aigon espe- 
cially, was considered, throughout all the 
kingdom, as greatly superior to Ming- 
Muiig. He protected the commerce of 
the Chinese, and facilitated the endea- 
vours of those who dared to carry on 
trade with Singapore, which at all times 
had been prohibited by the king. By de- 
grees he rendered himself independent, 
and governed lower Cochin Cliina as a 
king, though he never failed to remit the 
tribute due to the king. He reigned thus 
until 18 . 32 , when he died, and disorder 
arose in the country. 

Immediately after the death of Ta- 
kong, the king sent one of liis ministers 
to take the reins of government. The 
new governor was installed, and ordered 
to furnish as pompous a funeral as possi- 
ble in honour of his predecessor. A few 
months after his installation, the new 
ruler visited the magazines and arsenals, 
and examined the state of the finance, 
lie sent a statement of these things to 
the king, who found a deficiency, very 
small it would be in the eyes of Euro- 
peans, but large for Cochin-China. The 
king issued an edict against Ta-kong, 
though deceased, and condemned him to 
be chained ; changed his name from T4- 
kong* to that of Slave, and caused to be 

» There are four titles existing in Cochin- 
China, of which Tadeong is one, which signlflea 
* a pillar of the state;’ the personage holding it it 
minister of war : Mwo-kong is another, given tb 
the minister of finance r Howdeong, to themlnii- 
ter Qf the interior ; and Twei-kong, to the ^linia- 
tef of marine. 

(Q) 


'^Birman Emynre, 
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cliiMned all the roaiiflnrins wbo had sensed 
under him. Several executions took 
place at Saigon'; many of the chiefs es- 
caped ; the tomb of Ta-kong was sur- 
rounded with chains, and his name, 
wherever inscribed, was effiiced. The 
friends of Ta-kong could not bear this in- 
sult offered to his memory ; they excited 
the discontented, put a man called Tliay 
at their head, attached to themselves all 
the Chinese population, marched to the 
prisons, and liberated about 2 000 pri- 
soners, who joined them, took the fort 
of Saigon, and beheaded tiie new governor 
and three of his mandarins. Thay, at the 
head of the populace, marched to Dong- . 
nai and Ticu-Doue, and took possession 
of all the province. The Cambodinii po- 
pulatiori of Athienc and Gayto joined the 
ravolters, and their army altogether mus- 
tered about 10,000 men. The king was 
soon informed of these proceedings, and 
immediately ordered an army of 25,000 
men, which was increased on the way to 
110,000. Fifteen vessels and about 100 
galleys were despatched, and the arma- 
ment arrived in April lust at Saigon, after 
having sustained considerable damage 
during the voyage in a storm. The king*6 
forces encamped on the side of Saigon 
river, opposite the city, and have erected 
a battery, in order to play upon tbe fort. 
The revolters, however, hjive the whole 
country open behind them, as fur as the 
borders of Siam, from which state they 
have already derived some aid. 

Thay, finding he could not maintain 
himself long against such a formidable 
force, retired witli his adherents into the 
fort of Saigon, abunduniiig Dong-nai and 
Tieu-Douc to the royalist troops. Dong- 
nai was taken by treachery ; a mandarin 
sent by the king joined the rebels with a 
part of the troops. The town was en- 
trusted to him. and soon after the depar- 
ture of Thay, he allowed the royal troops 
to enter freely, and ordered a terrible 
massacre of the population. 

The Christians of all the provinces, 
who were protected by Ta-kong. and who 
had nothing to expect from the king but 
punishment, fled to the fort of Saigon, 
and 700 of them, at the taking of Dong- 
nai, defended themselves heroically, and 
did great execution amongst the enemy. 
Tliay sustained all the attacks of the 
royalists, and even made several very suc- 
cessful sallies. Being as politic as brave, he 
gained over his brother-in-law, who com- 
mands in Tonquin,. and created a diver- 
sion by exciting a rebellion in that coun- 
try. The king was obliged to remove a 
great part of his troops from tlie south to 
the north; but the result is not yet 
known. There is, however, reason to 
suppose that the revolt in the north , will 
be more serious than that of the south ; 
and if the communication between the 


two revolting parties could be effected by : 
sea as well as by land, the king will have 
much to dread. 

The centre of Cochin-China is not 
quiet either. Some suspicions, perhaps 
false^ have been attached to the king's 
brother, and he has been condemned to 
carry a chain, though he is allowed to re- 
main in his own palace. 

All the Christians are persecuted ex- 
cessively, and several have been con- 
demned to death. Of this number is M. 
Gagelin, a French missionary, who was 
at Saigon with Ta-kong, and who was 
returning to Hue to take his leave before 
departing for Macao. M. Jacard and 
father Odorico were prisoners at Hue, 
and there arc strong reasons for sup- 
posing they have already been executed.-— 
Sing. Chron y Jan. 2. 

flU0trala0ta. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

LAW, 

Supreme Court, l^ovemher^S.-^ThcKing, 
at the pros. ofTherry,Esq. v. Baine. — This 
was a prosecution for a libel contained in 
letter addressed to Mr. Roger Therry, in 
his official capacity as Commissioner of the 
Court of Requests, by Mr. John Raine, 
who complained that his son, when about 
to give evidence in that court, w'as Jntimi- 
dated by the Commissioner, and also de- 
signated the conduct of the learned gentle- 
man as indecent, improper, and iincour- 
tcous." 

The jury found the dcrendant/:t/i//y, but 
recommended the wliolc case, under alT the 
circiim.stanccs, to tlic attentive considera- 
tion of the court — a recommendHtion which 
the ju|]ge (Mr. Justice Burton) said should 
be attended to. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Catastrophe at a ncwlp^discnvered grovpc 
of Islands. — We are enabled to furnish, 
from tbe loti-book of Capt. Finnis, the 
following particulars respecting the recent 
return to this port of the barque Elizabeth, 
which sailed not long since from Sydney, 
on a whaling voyage. On the Kith of Oc- 
tober, saw a groiipe of low islands, not 
laid down on any of the charts on lioard, 
distance twelve miles, bearing S. £. by £., 
and in lat. by observation 4^ 30^ long, by 
chronometer 168^ S5^ Having stood off 
and on during the night, on the following 
morning, several canoes appeared in sight ; 
and one came alongside with some natives, 
who bartered, a few trifles with the crew. 
Shortly after, the boats were lowered, and 
manned by the chief and third mates and 
some of tiie crew, taking with them two 
muskets, two cutUms, iron hoops, fish- 
hooks, &c., to trade with tlic natives. I'liey 
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had orders not to land, but to allow the 
canoes, the natives on board which might 
seem to have friendly intentions, to ap- 
proach them ; but if no provisions, of 
which the ship stood in need, were to be 
bad, the boats were to return immediately ; 
particular orders being also issued that no 
offbnee should, on any account, be given 
to the people. The boats did not return 
that night. The Elmibelh lay -to off the 
island for the boats; in the mean time, 
upwards of thirty canoes filled with natives 
collected in the direction whence the boats 
were expected to come. At sun-set, on 
the second rlay, there was no sign of the 
boats; on the next morning, several canoes 
approached the ship, and every preparation 
was made against an attack by the natives, 
two of whom came on the tafiVail ; one was 
immediately seixed, the other jumped over- 
board. On the following day, the ship 
still remained lying oil' and on, near the 
islands, but there was no sign of the boats 
or their crews. At sun-set, there being 
every appearance of approacliing bad wea- 
ther, and no prospect of hearing of, or ren- 
dering any assistance to the unfortunate 
boats* crews, the commander of the Eliza- 
beth thought it better, under all the circum- 
stances. to proceed on his voyage — a reso- 
lution adopted, perhaps wisely ; although 
we cannot refrain from an expression of 
regret, that greater exertions were not made 
either to rescue the ilU fated men wlio went 
on shore, or to punish those by whoso trea- 
chery they were cut off. With a diminished 
crew, then, Capt. Finnis made sail, and on 
his passage to this port took on hoard the 
captain and chief otficer of the Mary Jatie, 
which vessel wa.s lost on one of the Navi- 
gator’s Islands. The native secured by 
Capt. Finnis, and now on board liis ship, 
states that the unfortunate boats* crews, 
after being captured, had their hands bound 
behind their backs, and w'ere distributed 
(as slaves, we presume) through tliegroupe 
of islands . — Sydney Gaz,^ Nov, 28. 

Sydney^ a Jree-port , — Sydney is to be 
declared a free-port, so far as to allow 
foreign powers to land and warehouse car- 
goes there for exportation. — Sydney Gaz. 

The >Tlie Emancipist Colonists 

(originally convicts) are about establishing 
a public journal, the avowed object of 
which is ‘‘to support their own princi- 
ples!** 

VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Aboriginee^~^MT. llobinson has re- 
turned to Hobart Town, after a most suc- 
cessful expedition in search of tlie few 
remaining aborigines now wandering 
over the island. This gentleman com- 
menced his last excursion at Macquarie 
Harbour, and travelled in the direction 


towards Circular Head, Thirty aborigi. 
lies, whom Mr. Robinson has persuaded 
to leave the wilds, are on their way from 
Macquarie Harbour, where others arc 
waiting to be conveyed to Hobart Town. 
Mr. Robinson confidently asserts, there 
are only seventeen aborigines now at 
large in the hush, and that, bad lie not 
been compelled to hurry his departure, 
every black native in the island would have 
been persuaded to give up his wandering 
life. Mr. Robinson had opened a treaty 
with the last tribe alluded to, and the tribe 
w'as willing to join him ; but when he 
went to the place where he considered they 
were, he found they had migrated to some 
other part of the i.>I:ind. Mr. Robinson, 
as we before saiil, was obliged to return, 
not being able to w'ait, till such time as 
the natives might be expected to visit the 
same place. J\lr. Robinson contemplates 
one other expedition, when be is confident 
he will bring in the last black native. 
We must candidly acknowledge, we were 
always doubtful as to the good likely to 
result from this gentleman’s exertions; 
but facts have convinced us, that no man 
ever yet deserved so much reward and 
thanks, as does tiiat gentleman, for his 
having, by his own personal exertions, 
ridded us of enemies of the very worst 
deseri ption . — Colon ial 'Timrs. 

IVhalcJinhcry . — The Independent says, 
that the supposed quantity of black whalu 
oil, obtained during the season, just then 
termiiiatiiig, at llesearch Bay, Adventure 
Bay, and Oyster Bay, on the Derwent, 
amounted to 1,2G6' imperial tuns, the 
whole of wliicli, if sold on the spot, at 
the present prices of £\G per ton, would 
average jC^2S,C)00. Tliere arc also about 
90 tons of bone, wbich. at ;^S0 per ton, 
would average ^£7,200, making in all 
£G5,200. 

iJiscovcry f Cba^-— The local govern- 
ment is entitled to the warmest praise for 
the zealous perseverance which it has ex- 
hibited in suffering no apparent disappoint- 
ment to repress its exertions in pursuit of 
the most valuable necessary of life, — coal. 
We rejoice to state, that these exertions 
have been followed with the most perfect 
success. A vein has been opened, of large 
dimensions, so near the surface that it 
can be worked with the greatest facility, 
and producing a supply equal to any con- 
sumption, and possessing the important ad- 
vantage of immediate water-carriage. 
The mine Is not very far distant from the 
river Carlton. Thus will be opened one 
of the greatest advantages which' any 
maritime country can possess, — a nursery 
for sailors, and profitable employment for 
colonial vessels. Austral- Asiat. Rev., 
Oct. 27. 

Tfte South Pole . — An enterprising mer- 
cantile house of tliis town fHobarton) 
proposes to send a vessel, well calculated 
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and properly equipped* to circumnavigate 
the circle in the centre of which is sup- 
posed to be the South Pole, thereby to 
determine the fact of its existence or 
otherwise. The command of this vessel 
>s to be bestowed . upon the Tasmanian 
Cook, Captain Stein, If any man has a 
right to assume the mantle of that illus- 
trious seaman, it is the gentleman we 
have named if alone in respect to his 
voyage round the world, in a sloop of 
tliirty tons, the whole crew composed of 
himself and five men, not one of the latter 
being able to read and write, and without 
even a dose of medicine on board, and 
himself only twenty-two years old, his own 
merits luving obtained him the command 
cf a ship at the age of eighteen. We 
understand that Capt. Stein proposes to 
proceed doe south, from our lands*. end ; 
in which case he will in all probability reach 
the icy region in a week or ten days, and 
then, should he not fall in with the sup- 
posed continent, by proceeding eastward in 
short degrees of longitude, he will soon be 
enabled, although of course subject to 
much peril, and with great privations in 
such a climate, to reach the ascertained 
land. — Ibid. 

SWAN llIVEll. 

Accounts have been received from this 
settlement to the iJ9th of November. The 
arrival of Governor Stirling was looked 
for with much anxiety. The crops were 
looking very healthy, and a favourable har- 
vest was expected. The settlement was 
healthy, and progressing favourably. 


iSealanlr. 

CO£OKT FROaC VAN 1)IBMEN*S LAND. 

•• The accounts of Cloudy Bay,** the 
Colonial Times states, have been so ex- 
tremely gratifying, that half the people of 
Hobart Town are crazy to leave for the 
new colony now establishing. The soil is 
descried as of the very best quality j and 
the climate, although rather cold, salu- 
brious in the extreme. Siiould a colony, 
of the description intended, be founded, 
which we deem easily practicable, there 
will be one vast advantage over any other 
colony yet establislied. l 4 abour can be 
had for a mere trifle, the generality of the 
natives being an extremely industrious and 
good-tempered race. It will be madness 
to attempt to conquer such a vast popula- 
tion ; though in peace the New Zealanders 
be led, in war they are terrific; 
and thereA>re the new settlers will find 
ik their interest net to fall out with them. 


There will then be no such f^cenes as were 
witnessed at the colonization of America; 
neither will the want of labour require a 
convict population. We look forward 
with a good deal of interest to every thing 
connected with New Zealand, as we feel 
confident, that, with judicious manage- 
ment, colonies of vast importance to the 
mother country may there be estal)Iishei}, 
and with less difliculty and less expense 
than any others ever yet formed.** 

So strong appears the passion for emir, 
gration to New Zealand,*' says onother 
V. D. Land paper, “ that even the first of 
the beau moiide, the ‘ especial particulars* 
themselves, seem to be taking wing for 
that happy- region. Major Oakes bos 
sailed in the Brazil packet, and w’ould 
have been accompanied by certain others 
but for particular impediments. The next 
ship, however, is expected to be fully 
laden. Unfortunately, they are not of that 
description whose junction with the pro- 
posed colony wouki be desirable. The 
drones, who have for their whole lives fat- 
tened upon the industry and activity of 
others, would soon starve in a community 
where every man can receive only his own 
earnings.** 

The Austral- Asiatic Review- of Hobart 
Town announces the following as the 
** principles of the constitution" of the 
proposed colony to bo settled from V. I>. 
Land, on the eastern coast of New Zealand : 

That all men arc born equally free, 
with equal rights, and ought to enjoy li- 
berty of conscience, freedom of the press, 
trial by jury, power to form new states in 
vacant countries, and to regulate their own 
internal police ; that all elections ought to 
be free : that all power is originally in the 
people; that government ought to be in- 
instituted for the common benefit of the 
community, and that the community havep 
right to reform the government ; that the 
se\'eral magistrates and officers of the go- 
vernment, vested with authority, legisla- 
tive, executive, or judicial, are the substi- 
tutes and agents of the people, and are at 
all times accountable to the people; that 
every member of society has a right to 
protection of life, liberty, and property ; 
and, in return, is bound to contribute his 
proportion of the expense of that pro- 
tection, and yield his personal service 
when necessary ; that the people have a 
right to keep and bear arms, for the com- 
mon defence ; that the people have a right 
to bold themselves, their houses, papers, 
and possessions, free from search and 
seizure ; and,, finally, the full and undis- 
turbed posession of the natural righf of 
man, as such were originally bestowed by 
the Great Creator/* : 
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craRuttii. H.M. 16th Foot to march from Chinsu- 


GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

PIONEER CORPS. 

Fort IFUliam, N6v.2S, 1833. — The Right 
Hon. the Governor-general in Council has 
been pleased to resolve, in conformity 
to instructions from the Hon. the Court 
of Directors, that the pioneer corps on this 
establishment shall be disbanded on the Ist 
February next, when the European com- 
missioned othcers will rejoin their respec- 
tive regiments. 

ALLOWANCES OF THE COMMISSARY- 
c:ENf:nAL. 

Fort WUliamt Nov.2^n 1833. —The Go- 
vernor-general in Council is pleased to re- 
solve, that the allowances of the commis- 
sary-general be placed on the same scale 
as those of the adjutant general and quar- 
ter-mastcr-gencral of the army. 

DRESS OF THE COMPANY*S OFFICERS. 

Fort IfnUiam, Dec* 12 , 1833. — The Right 
Hon. the Governor-general in Council is 
pleased to direct that the following para- 
graphs of a letter from the Hon. the Court 
of Directors to the government of Fort St. 
George be published in general orders, as 
equally applicable to this presidency: 
Extract Court's Military Letter to Fort St. 

George, dated 17th July, 1833, 

" [Letter, 3d April 1832, 18 and 30— submit for 
Court's consideration the recommendation of the 
Commander-in-chief for a general assimilation of 
the dress of the difterent branches of the Madras 
army with the corresponding dress in his Majesty’s 
service.] 

Par. 18. The patterns of clothing for 
thfr officers of infantry of your establish- 
ment, transmitted with our letter of 4th 
Aug. 1830, were closely assimilated to 
Uiose at that time worn by the officers of 
hie Majesty's regiments of foot. 

19. Wc cannot sanction successive al- 
terations in the dress of our officers corres- 
ponding with those which may from time 
to time be made in his Majesty's army.^’ 

RELIEF OF REG13IENTS. 

Head-Quarters, Calcutta, Dec, 16, 1833. 
-—With the sanction of Government, the 
following relief and movement of corps 
will take place: 

43d regt. N. I., from Secrora to Bar- 
rackpore; 47th do. from Cuttack to Se- 
crora; and 31st do., from Barrackpore to 
Bancoorah. 

Dec, 24 , — The Commander-in-chief has 
teen pleased, with the sanction of Govern, 
ment, to make the following alterations in 
tlie relief of his Majesty's regiments : 


rah to Cawnpnrc instead of to Ghazee- 
pore; and H.M. 3d Buffs, from Berham- 
pore to Ghazeepore instead of to Cawnpore. 

NEW SYSTEM OF CAVALRY FRACTICE. 

Head- Quarters^ Calcutta^ Dec. 21, 1833. 
— The Governor-general in Council having 
been pleased to sanction the introduction 
in the native cavalry of this presidency of 

the Regulations for the Instruction, 
Formation, and Movements of Cavalry," 
recently approved by His Majesty, and 
adopted in the royal service, the Com- 
mander-in-chief is pleased to direct that 
commanding officers of regiments will 
adopt the practice of the new system on 
receipt of the book of Regulations, eiglit 
copies of which will be sent for the use of 
each regiment from the adjutant-general's 
office, and they arc to be regularly ac- 
counted for in the quarterly return of print- 
ed books with corps. 

APPOINTMENT OF MAJORS TO THE COMMAND 
OP CORPS. 

Fort William f Jan. 3, 1834.— The Go- 
vernor-general in Council, concurk-ing in 
opinion with the Right Hon. the Com- 
mander-in-chief, that the appointment of 
majors to the command of corps to which 
they do not belong, is objectionable, has re- 
solved that the practice shall be discontinued* 

OFFICERS DOING DUTY W'lTH CORPS TO 
WHICH THEY DO NOT BELONG. 

Fort William, Jan, 3, 1834. — The Go- 
vernor-general in Council is pleased to di- 
rect, that, with the exception of acting in- 
terpreters, no officer shall dp duty with a 
corps to which he does not belong. 

Head- Quarters, Calcutta, Jan, 8, 18.34. 
— The Commander-in-chief is pleased to 
direct, in conformity to Gov. G. O. of the 
3d instant, that all captains and subalterns, 
doing duty with regiments of the line, 
shall proceed forthwith to join the corps to 
which they stand posted, with exception to 
those who may be officiating as interpreters 
to corps tliey do not belong to» 

COURTS-MARTIAL. 

LIEUT. T. S. FAST. 

Head- Quarters, Calcutta, Dec* 1 9, ' 1 833. 
-—At an European General Court Martial, 
assembled at Cawnpore on the 29th July, 
1833, of which Col. J. Shelton, of H.M. 
44th Foot, is President, Lieut. T. S. Fast, 
of the 59tlt N. I., was arraigned on the fol - 
lowing charge 

Ctergc,-i»Lieut.Thomas Snodgrass Fast, 
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of the 59tb N. I., cliargeJ with conduct 
disgraceful to the character of an officer and 
m gentleman in the following instance : 

** Having, on or about the month of 
January 1883, fabricated, or been actively 
insti'umental in adducing, a charge of the 
most false, foul, and criminal nature 
against Capt. J. 11. Talbot, of the same 
regiment, asserting that Capt. Talbot had 
attempted to procure abortion in a female 
alleged to have been pregnant by him.** 

Finding, The Court is of opinion, that 
the prisoner is guilty of the charge alleged 
against him, with exception of the words 
** fabricated, or,'* of which he is acquit* 
ted.** 

Sentence. The Court having found the 
prisoner guilty of the charge against him, 
with exception of the words before men- 
tioned, does sentence him, Lieut. T. S. 
Fast, of the 59th N. I., to be suspended 
from rank and pay fur the space of six ca- 
lendar months. 

Revision, The Court adheres to its for- 
mer finding, and on revising its sentence, 
awards that the prisoner, Lieut. T. S. Fust, 
of the 59th N. I., be discharged the service. 

Disapproved. 

(Signed) W. C. Bentinck, 

Cuinmaiider in Chief. 
Remarks by the Right lloii. tlic Com- 
mander in- Ciiicf. 

The sentence of the Court has been viti- 
ated and rendered invalid, by an illegal 
division of the v(»tcs of the members upon 
the finding. 

Lieut. Fast Is to be released from arrest, 
and directed to return to his duty. 

LIEUT. T. M. MAC OHEGOR. 

JTecul- Quarters, Calcutta, Dec. 80, 1888. 
-—At an European General Court Martial, 
assembled atMliow on the 16’tli Sept. 1883, 
of which Col. R. Hampton, of the 36th 
Regt. N. L, is President, Lieut. James 
Melville Mac Gregor, of the 16th N. L, 
was arraigned on the following charges : 

Charges , — For conduct highly unofficer- 
like, to the prejudice of good order and 
military discipline, and in breach of the 
Articles of War, in the following in- 
stances : 

1st Inst. For not having attended on 
the evening of the 11th June 1838, at or 
about six o'clock p.m., the parade of a de- 
tachment of the regiment for treasure 
escort duty, of which his company No. 5 
formed a part, and for having subsequently, 
on the evening of the same day, abused an 
orderly sepoy, who was sent to his quar- 
ters by the acting adjutant of the corps 
to warn him that the detachment was on 
parsde. 

2d Inst. Forhof ing refused to state his 
reasooa in writing, for absenting himself 
from tho detacbmont parade, of tlie 1 1th 
Jono 183^ wlmcaUtid'upon for them by 


the acting adjutant, who was sent to his 
quarters for the purpose on the evening of 
that day, he Lieut. J. M. Mac Gregor be- 
ing also then and there in a shameful state 
of intoxication and wholly incapacitated 
from performing the duty on which he had 
been ordered. 

3d Inst. For frequent neglect of duty, 
particularly on the following dates, having 
absented himself from public guard mount- 
ing on the morning of the 3d June 1833, 
and from the target practice of his com- 
pany No. 5, on the morning of the 8th of 
the same month. 

Is/ Additional C/«irgc.— For being in a 
shameful state of intoxication at his quar- 
ters on the 12tli of June 1833, from about 
twelve o'clock of the day till eight o’clock 
P.M., and consequently incapalile of making 
over the papers and money of the Company 
of which he had charge, and then on the 
eve of march, lie Lieut. J. M. Mac Gregor 
having the previous evening been placed 
in arrest for disgraceful intoxication inca. 
pacitating him from the public duty then 
required from him. 

ild Addilinnal Charge. — For highly dis- 
graceful coii duct in returning a public let- 
ter addressed to him by the acting adjiu 
tant of the regiment, by my orders, on the 
22d of June 1838, he Lieut. J. M. Mac 
Gregor having written upon the margin 
thereof several impertinent remarks, and 
which public letter was in no other way ac- 
knowledged nor answered liy him. ' 
(Signed) James Maclaken, 

Major, Comg, 16thKegt. N, I. 

Finding and Sentence . — -The Court is of 
opinion that tho prisoner is guilty of the 
first and second instances of the charge, and 
of the third instance, w'ith the exception of 
the word frequent,'* of which they do 
acquit him; that he is guilty of the first 
additional charge, substituting the words 
“ between twelve o'clock of the day, and 
eight r. m." for the words *' from about 
twelve o’clock of the day, till eight o'clock 
r. M. ;'* and that he is guilty of the second 
additional charge, with tlie exception of the 
words ** highly disgraceful," of which it 
acquits him ; but the Court is of opinion 
that the conduct alleged is highly disre- 
spectful and unofficer- like, and does tliere- 
fore sentence him, the said J. M. Mac 
Gregor, a Lieut, of the l6th regt. N. I., 
to be dismissed the service of the Hon. 
Company. 

Approved and confirmed, 

(Signed) W. C. Bentinck, 

Commander in Chief. 

Remarks by the Right Hon. the Com- 
mander ill Chief. 

Lieut. J. M. 'Mac Gregor is to be struck 
ofiT the strength of the army from the- date 
on which this order may be published at 
Mhow, and to be directed to proceiki with- 
out delay to Fbrt William, where the Town 
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Major will take tlic necesiary steps on liis 
arrival to provide him with a passage to 
£urope. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. &c. 

Judicial and Revcnuo. Department, 

Dec, 'Xi, Mr. J. W. Templer. additional Judge 
of Tirhoot. 

Mr. G. P. Thompson, ditto ditto of Goruck< 
pore. 

Mr. W. T. Robertson, civil judge of Dinage* 
pore. 

Mr. Robert Barlow, civil and session judge of 
Rajeshahyc. 

Mr. T. Richardson, magistrate of 34 Pergun- 
nahs, superintendent of Aiiipure gaol, and a ma- 
gistrate of Calcutta. 

Mr. James Shaw, civil and session judge of Tip- 
perah. 

Mr. G. Gough, magistrate and collector of Sha- 
habad. 

Mr. W. Cracrofti civil and session judge of zillah 
Dacca. 

30. Mr. R. flampton. assistant under comtnis- 
sioner of revenue and circuit of i>th or Guruck- 
pore division. 

Jan. f>. Mr. P. G. Patton, commissioner of 1.1th 
or Rauleah division. 

Mr. C. R. Martin, to ofliciate as an additional 
judge of 34-Pergunnahs, iiiilii further orders. 

Mr. (r. Udny, to oiliciate as civil and session 
judge of Dinagei>ore. 

Financial Dtqutrtmcnt. 

I)«r.30. Mr, A. Dobbs, .'i member of Committee 
of Management of Govcrninent Savings Bank. 

Jnn.(u Mr. K. McClintock to ofHciate ns assistant 
to accountant geucial, until furttuT orders. 

General Deimrtment. 

Dec. .10. Mr. H. M. Parker to odteiate as second 
member of Board «»f Customs. Salt an«l Opium, 
and of Marine Bo.ird, during absence of Mr. Sar- 
gent. 

Mr. W. R. Voung to officiate as secietary to 
Board of Customs, Salt and Opium. 

Mr. .1. W. Alexander to officiate as snb-ac- 
countaiit-goneral, accountant in Judicial, Reve- 
nue, (^Minncrcial and Marine Dep.ir(iiients, Sic. 

Jan. fi. Mr. G. Gough, to lie deputy opium 
agent at Shahabad. 

Political Department. 

Dec. 27- Major Alex. Speirs received charge of 
office of agent to Governor- general for states of 
Rajpootana from Lieut. Col. Lockett on 2!)th Nov. 
ItCil. 

Mr. N. B. Edmoiistone received charge of oilire 
of superintendent of Ajmcer from Major Speirs on 
20th Nov. liki:). 

C^apt. H. J. G. B. (?athrart, 5th regt. N.I., to be 
junior assistant to Governor-general on north-east 
frontier. 

Jnn, 3. Capt. Paton received charge of F.ucknow 
residency from Major Low on Idtli Dec. 133.1. 

Lieut. Matthie received charge of offices of ma- 
gistrate and collector of Diming division of Central 
Assam from Lieut. Rutticrford on Kith Dec. ItLlfl. 


The Hon. E. Drummond, writer, has been re- 
ported qualified in two of the native languages for 
the public service. 

Messrs. H. C. Metcalfe, H. M. l^gou, and Ri- 
chard Macan, have reported their return fre^jn Eu- 
rope. --The Hon. J. E. Elliot has reported his re- 
turn from the Cape. 

Messrs. John J. Schanks and Edward Latour 
have reported their arrival as writers on this esta- 
blishment. 

The Provincial Court of Appeal for the division 
of Patna is ordered to be abolished. 

Furloftghc.— Dec. 16. Messrs. R. C. Ilepbume 
and A. C. Hevland, to Europe, for health.— 23. 
Mr. N. Smith, to Europe.— 24. Mr. Joseph Reid, 
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to Europe, for health.— Mr. H. Sargent, to Cape 
of Good Hme, for eighteen months, for health— 
Hon. J. C. Erskine, to proceed from Mauritius to 
Europe, for health.— 3(1. Messrs. Adam Ogilvie 
and J. A. F. Hawkins, to Europe. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Fnrlougha.—Dcc. 2 Rev. J. T. Jones, chwloin 
at Penang, to proceed to Madras on private affairs, 
for six months. — Ifi. Rev. A. Hammond, to Eu- 
rope, for lieaith.— 23. Rev. T. Proctor, to Europe, 
for health. — 3(J. Rev. A. Maepherson, to Europe, 
for health. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

Hettd-Quarfere, Nov. 25 to Dec. (j, 133.1. — The 
following removals and appointments of Assist. 
Surgeons made:— II. Taylor, from (ifith to 62d 
N.I. : H. Sill, of 42d do., to rejoin his regt. ; T. 
B. Hart to .5Gth do. ; J. Ecclcs, m.i>., to artillery 
at Saugor; A. Walker (1st) to 4th N.I.; F. Flem- 
ing from European Regt. to 34th N.I. ; D. Gullan 
tr> ineilical charge of left wing 14th N.I., at Shah- 
jehatipoor ; A. Keir, m.d., to place himself under ■ 
superintending surgeon at Cawnpore; C. M*Curdy 
to do duty with 11. M. 4!>th regt., in room of Assist. 
.Surg. Grant detached with ll.M. Font proceeding 
from tliinsurah tolThazeepore; J. Anderson, m.d., 
to doduiy with artillery at Dum Dum. 

The following removals and postings in Regt. of 
Artillery m.-idp :—(!ol. R. Iletzier, C.B., from 5th 
to 2d bat. ; (^>1. C. Parker (new prom.) to 5th bat.; 
Col. S. iSliaw (new prom.) to .5th do. t Major Isaac 
IVrcira from Ist to .Id l)at. ; Mai. G(h>. Everest from 
2d to 1st bat. ; Maj. Tl. B. Fiiltoii (new prom.) to 
.5tli bat.; Maj. T. (.'had wick (new prom.) to 2d 

btit. 

The following division and regimental orders 
confirmeil Surg. T. C. Brown, m.d., of 74th 
N.(., to perform medical duties of civil station of 
IRirzaporc, during absence, on leave, of Assist. 
Surg. D. C'ampbell; date 10th Nov. — Lieut. D. 
T. Caddy to act as adj. to 70th N.I., during ab- 
sence, on le.ive. of Lieut, and Adj. P. Harris; and 
('apt. a. W. Hickman to act as interp. and qu. 
mast, to regr.; date 21st Nov. — Lieut, and Adj. 
W. Anderson to act as vocond in command of 2d 
local horse, from date of Lieut. O'Hara's depar- 
ture, on leave of alisenrc, from A j mere; date 13th 
Nov. — Ca]>t. A. II. Macdonald, of 4th N.I., to 
officiate as depiitv lussist. .*1(1}. general of Saugor di- 
vision, from Ist l)ec., on departure, on leave of 
aljsenre, of ('apt. Douglas. — Lieut. Codrington, 
4!)th N.I., to Im? station staff at Loodhi.ma, in rcxiin 
of Lieut. Rickards, 14th N.I.; date liUli Nov. — 

I. ieiit. John Hunt to officiate as adj. to leR wing 
of 22d N.I., under orders for escort duty. 

Dec. 7 to 12. — The following removals and post- 
ings made: — Lieut. Ctils. J. Simpson from 2.'id re- 
posted to 23d .\.I. ; T. Murray from 22d posted to 
12th do. ; T. Taylor from 12tfi posted to 3th do. ; 
RoIk'tI Rich from 3th posted to 23ii do. ; E. F. 
Waters from 47tli posted to (i.ld do. ; C. W. Brooke . 
from 3:kl i>oste«l to 47th do., subject to further 
orders; T. Dundas (new proin.t posted to 8th do.; 
A. Hardy (on furl.) from 3th posted to 13th do. ; 

II. L. IVliite (new prom.) posted to .Kith do. 

Major J. Harris, fsld, to command 47th N.I., on . 

departure, on leave of absence, of Lieut, (.'ols. Wa- 
ters and l)unda.s, late of the 47th N.I, — Major H." 
lloss, 42d, to command 3:)il N.I. 

Ens. J. T. Wilcox removed from .Sylhet light In- 
fantry, and directed to rejoin his corps, the 
4JHh N.I. 

Ist-Licut'. P. W. Wills to act as adj. to co^ of 
engineers during absence of 1st- Lieut. C. S. (Guth- 
rie, and to take charge of detail of sappers and 
miners at Fort William ; date of order 4th Dec. 

2d-Licut. A. Cunningham, of engineers, to do 
duty with corps of sappers and miners at Delhi. 

The following division and other orders con*, 
firmed Ens. C. Ralfe, .Id N.I., to act as adj. to 
detachment proceeding on duty to Pokheer ; date 
2dth Nov.— Assist.. Surg. J. Esdale, m.d., attach^ 
to the Benares division of artillery, to aflhrd ne- 
dical aid to wliole of European artillery and public 
rstoblishmenU, Arc., to assemble in camp at Sul- 
taiiporc, Benares, for annual praclfee; date 1st 
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Dap^Lleut. A. Caidew to set at adj. and ou mai- 
ter to three European companies and detailor Go- 
lundauM* assembled for practice In camp at Sul> 
tanpmre Benares ; date 8d Dec.’— Ens. W. Carnegy 
to act 08 adj. to a wipg of 68th N.I. detached on 
treasure escort duty under command of Capt. 
Qrr; date Ist Dec.— -Assist. Sure. J. Morice, m.d.> 
of 0th N.I.* to afford medical aid to civil station of 
Agra on departure of Assist. Surg. Duncan ; date 
3(Sh Nov. 

; Unposted Ensigns G. N« Greene and P. O. Cor* 
nlsh to join and do dutyi former with 19th and 
latter wuh 24th N.I.* at Barrackporc.— Unposted 
Ens. G. H. Davidson to join and do duty with 6Ud 
N.I. at Mullye. 

The following removals made in Regt. of Artil- 
lery Lieut. Cols. J. F. Dundas from 1st to 5th 
bat., and S. Shaw from .'>th to 1st do. 

Dec. 14 to 17. — Lieut. Col. F. A. Weston, of in- 
valid estab., to cominaiid European invalids at 
Chunar. 

2!Jth N.I. Lieut. Interp. and Qu. Mast.W. Love- 
day to be adj., in room or Lieut. Spottiswootie. per- 
mitted to resign appointment.— Lieut. J. G. W. 
Cuttis to be interp. and qu. master, v. Loveday. 

Assist. Surg. Thos. Clemishaw to do duty with 
7th N.I., and directed to join. 

Lieut. G. P. Brooke, of 68th N.I., to be adj. of 
djeta^ment of five companies of that corns pro- 
ceedlM on escort duty with his Exc. Gen. Sir Ed- 
wii^ Barnes; date of regt. order 6th Dec. 

Supernum« Cornet A. W. C. Plowden to do duty 
with 5th L.C. at Mutfra, at his own request. 

‘Siipernum. Ens. F. D. Atkinson to do duty with 
5ith N.I. at Barrackpore. 


Fort JVUUam, Dee. 19 SOth N.T. Lieut. Joseph 

Graham to be capt. of a comp., from 12th Dec. 
IB.*!.!, V. W. W. Rees transf. to invalid estab. — 
Sup^uni. Lieut. Geo. Gordon brought on effec- 
tive strength of regt. 

Capt. Henry f^awrence, C7th N.I., to command 
Ramghur local battalion, v, Wilkinson. 

Major Alex. Speirs to belieut. col., v. 
W. Swinton retired, with rank from 26th Sept. 
1833, ▼. S. P. Bishop dec. 

46M N.I. Capt. Alex. Horsburgh to be major, 
Lieut. Wm. Brownlow to be capt. of a comp., and 
Ens. H. S. Grimes to be lieut., from 26th Sept. 
iai3( in sue. to A. Spiers prom. 

Dec. 23. — Brigadier Wm. Richanls, c.n., app. to 
general staff of army, from 24th Dec., with rank 
of brigailier general, in room of Brig. Gen. O'Hal- 
loran, whose tour on staff expires on that date. 

Col. J. W. Fast, of 24th N.I., to be a brigadier 
on estabw, from above date, in room of Brigadier 
Richards. 

Dec. 24. — Col. C. H. Churchill, of H.M. scn'ice, 
to be a brigadier on cstab. in nxim of Brigadier 
Murray, c.js., dec. 

Attist. Surg. Fred. Fleming app. to medical du- 
ties of civil station of Shahiehaniiore, in room of 
Assist. Surg. Brett, removed to northern division 
of Moradabad. 

HagL of Artaierp. 2d-Lieut. Robert 'Waller to be 
Ist-lleuL, from 3Uth Nov. 1833, v. W. C. J. Lewin 
Invalided. 

Lieut. CoL Thomas Taylor, 6th N.I., per- 
mitted, at his own retiuest, to retire from service 
of Hou. Company, on jiension of ills rank. 

Dee. 27-— Col. F. J. T. Johnston, 8th l«r„ to 
command Benares division of army, with rank of 
brigadier, during absence of Brig. Gen. White, on 
lea^ to hiUs. 

The following removals and postii^ made in 
department of public works:— Capt. E. Sanders, 
corps of engineers, from 7th to loth or Agra divi- 
sion; Capt. J.T. Boileau, of ditto, frvxn loth to 
8tb or Rohilcund division ; Lieut. G. T. Greene, 
of ditto, Arom 6th to 7th or Cawnpore division. 

Lieuts.. J. W. Robertson, and R. S. Master, corps 
of engineers, to be aapittants to executive engineer 
of A^a divisloii of public works. 

Cadet- of Engineora James Spent admitted on 
estab., end prom, to Sd’Uqut. 


. HMd-Ouerlsrs, Dec. ]9,«^The undermentioned 
unposteo Ehsigiu .are appointed- to corps specl- 


fted. and directed to join G. S. H. Browne to 
14th N.I. at Moradabaaand Shajehanpore; T. W. 
Oldfield to 74th do. at Mirsanore ; if. C. S. Abbot 
to 13th do. at Bareilly ; G. N. Greene to 79th do. 
at Banda; R. Hay to 5oth do. at Barrack irare ; 
A. E. Dick to right wing European regt. Dlna- 
pore; P. G. Cornish to 38th N.I. at Benares; P. 
D. Warren to 19th do. at Barrackpore ; R. Inglis, 
to 37th do. at Neemach ; T. C. Richardson to 18th 
do. at Baitool ; J. Murray to 36th do. at Mhow; 
S. Pond to 46th do. at Neemuch.— Ensigns Old- 
field and Abbott permitted to exchange corps. 

Em. J. II. Fergusson, at his own request, re- 
moved from 19th to 33d N.I. — Ens. W. M. Roberts, 
of 18th, at his own request, posted to 30th regt. — 
Ens. W. II. Tombs to do duty with 55th regt. 

lath N.I. Lieut. J. V. Forbes to be adj., v. 
Evans permitted to resign appointment. 

The following r^imental orders confirmed:— 
Lieut. S. W. Penning to act as adj. to 7th bat. of 
artil. during IJeut. Ludlow’s absence : date 4th 
Nov.— Licur. D. Downes to act as adj. to SOth 
N.I. during Indisposition of Lieut, and Adj. M. J. 
Lawrence ; date 2d Dec. 

Assist. Surg. A. Gilmore, m.d., to do duty with 
Ramgurh battalion during absence of Assist. Surg. 
Harfiur, ou leave to Calcutta. 

Dw. 21. — Tiic following removals and postings 
made :— Cols. T. P. Stnilh, from 18th N.L.sposted 
to left wing European regt. ; and W. 11. Perkins 
(on fuTt.l from left wing European regt., posted to 
18th N.I. — Lieut. Cols. J. Aubert, from 70th, 
posted to IHth N.I. ; D. Presgrave, from l«th N.I., 
posted to left wing European regt. ; P. C. Gilman 
(on furl.l, from left wing European regt., posteil 
to 70tli N.I. 

Major J. Thompson, of 31st N.I., to rejoin his 
own corps on being relieved from command of 
European regiment. 

Artillery Itcfft. I.icut. S. W. Penning to be adj. 
to 7th bat., V. Ludlow proceeded to Europeon 
furlough. 

Lieut. II. RIghy, corps of engineers, to do duty 
under orders of Capt. Fitzgerald, garrison engi- 
neer and executive officer of Fort William, and 
civil architect at presidency. 

r>(ieh N.I. Lieut., Interp., and (^u. Mast. J. Saun- 
ders to be adj., v. Graham prom.— Lieut. K. Young 
to be interp. and qu. mast., v. Saunders. 

The following station and division orders con- 
firmed: — Lieut, and Adj. Fowle, (i.>th N.L, to 
act as station staff at Mhow during absence, on 
duty, of ('apt. and Brigade Major Parker ; date (kl 
Dec.— .Superniim. Ens. T. T. Tucker to join and 
do duty with 66th N.L ; date 12th Dec. 

Cjipt. T, D’Oyly, commissary of ordnance, 
^sled to Agra inagaziiic. — Lieut, the Hon. H. B. 
Dalzell, deputy commissary of ordnance, to offi- 
ciate till return of Capt. D’Oyly. 

Lieut. C. Dallas, officiating commissary of ord- 
nance, app. to charge of Chunar magazine. 

Dec. 24 to .30.— Assist. Surgs. H. Taylor, from 
62d, rc-posted to 68th N.I.; A. C. Gordon, of 49th, 
appointed to62d N.I., and directed to Join; J. 11. 
Dallas, M.D., to do duty with H.M. 16th Foot, 
and R. Christie with H.M.:ki Buffs. 

The following removals and postings made : — 
Cols. Sir A. Knox, k.c.b. (maj. gen.), from 7th 
posted to 5th L.(!. ; J. Kennedy, from .5th posted 
to 7th do. ; H. Thomson, from 3d piMted to Gtb 
do. ; J. Tombs, from 6th posted to 3d do. — LieiR. 
Colt. A, Dufiln, from 7th posted to 2d L.C. ; T. 
Shubrick, from 2d posted to 7th do. ; S. Smith, 
from 9th iHMted to 3d do. : J. Caulfclld, c.b. (on 
furl.i, from 3d posted to 9th do.; J, A. Hodgson, 
of 42d, posted to 33d N.I. ; H. Hall, of 33d, mist- 
ed to 42tl do.; P. M. Hay, of 56th, posted to 24th 
do. ; F. Walker, of 61st, posted to 56th .do. ; J. 
II. Cave (on furl.), of 24th, posted to 6lBt do. ; A. 
Spieia (new prom.) posted to. 14th do. 

Brigadier Gen. W. Richards, c.b., to command 
Dinapore division. — Brigailier E. Cartwright, c.b., 
removed from Delhi to command of Agra and 
Muttra frontier.— 'Brigadier J. W. Fast to com- 
mand at Delhi.— Brigadier C. 11. Churchill posted 
to Btotion of Cawnpore. 

The following station and other orders confirm- 
ed :— Assist. Surg. O’Dwyer, civil surgeon, to take 
medical chargqjl* 11th 1^1. and artillm details at 
Chittagong, dulmg abrnnee of Assist. Surg. Rose; 
date 15th Dec.— Lieut. D. Ogttvy to olBciate ss 
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«dj. to right wing 15ih N.I.« v. Forbes: date 18th 
Dec.— Lieut. E. T. Erakine to act as adj. to ti3d 
N.I.* and station -atalT at MulTye, during abs<»ice 
of Lieut. U. Houghton; date 3d Dec. 


Fm't-WilUamt Jan, 3, 1834.— Assist. Surg. W. 
S. Dicken app. to medical duties of civil station of 
Balasore, in room of Assist. Surg. CLemishaw> 
fdaced at disposal of Com.-ln-chief. 

Assist. Surg. (ii. N. Cheek app. to incdicnl du- 
ties of civil station of Hurd wan, v. Assist. Surg. 
Donaldson, who has resigned that situation. 

41sr A^/. Cant. David Williamson to be major, 
and Lieut, and Brev. Capt. II. C. McKcnly to be 
capt. of a com)). : from 18th June lb33, in sue. to 
J. C. Odell df!C. — Supermun. Lieut. Charles A]i- 
thorp brought on eireciive strength of regt. 

Cadet of Infantry A. M. Bccher admitted on es- 
tablisiiinent, and prom, to ensign. 

Jan. 8. — Assist. Surg. Win. .Stevenson, sen., .ipp. 
(o medical charge of civil station of Cuttack, v. 
Surg. W. S. Sti\en, who has resigne<l tlie .appoliit- 
incnt. 

Assi.st. Surg. Clv’.rlcs Mc(7iircly to take tempo- 
rary medical char;;e of station of fiiirdwan till re- 
lieved by Assist. Surg. (J. N. Cheek. 

.Jan. 10. — i'urpt! nf ICns'inrto'M. Major J.^incs IVc- 
kett to be lieut. col., from lOlh July Uiii-J, v. II. 
Smith, r.ji., retireil. 

W'frt. o/ Artilft'i t/. Ist-ldcut. and Brev. Capt. 
Thomas Hickman to be capt., v. ii. ll. re- 

tired, with rank from yist i)ci. Ijffj, v. T. .*<l)ad- 
wick prom. — Jd-Lieiit. .lames Hrind to he 1st -lieut., 
V. T. llickmaii prom., wit.Ii rank from 3(lth Nov. 
V. W. ('. .1. Lewin invalided. 

Tile following artillery oUicers to bo capts. by 
brevet ;—IleghneiUal Capt. \V. J. Synnms, from 
1st Sept. 183:1; Isl-Lieul. T. liicknir.n, from lath 
Sept. IH:W. 

The following removal and appointment made 
in department <if public w'orks: - Lieut 11. V'. 
Reilly, corps of engineers, from l.'iih to 14t.h or 
Saugor division, v. Capt. Uuttansliaw resigned; 
anti Lieut. P. W. Willis, of ditto, to l.'ith or Ifuj- 
pootaiiah divi.sion, in room of Lieut. Reilly re- 
inoveii. 

('adet of Infantry W. V. Siddons admitted on 
rstab., and prom, to ensign. 

Itff JV.l. Capt. John Bell tube m.njor, and Lieut. 
Ii. H. Miles to be capt. of .a company, from :^itii 
June 183.3, in sue. to P. Toulon retired. — Kns. C. 

J. Miiinwaring to l)e lieut., v. K. II. Miles prom., 
witli rank from 30th .'\iig. 183;i, v. J. V. Law 
traiisf. to jiension estab. 

28^/t y.J. Lieut. II. C. Iloileau to be cap! . of a 
comp., and Kns. T. 1). M.iriin to In* lieut., from 
2(ilh June 1833, in sue. to J. F. J.uwis retired. 

N.l. Licnt. A. C. Spottiswoode to be capt. 
of a comp., V. J. Craigie retire.l, with rank from 
14th Nov. 18:1.3, V. II. 11. SiTiitJi dec. — Kiis. David 
Ramsay to be lieut., from 14Ui Nov. 18.3:1, v. A. C. 
.SjHittiswoodc prom. 

.'iUt N.l. Lieut. Thos. Ilobcrts to be c.ipf. of a 
com])., fromtith May 183.3, v. T. Frobisher retired. 
--Supernum. Lieut. P. S. Chinn brougiit uii eilbe- 
iive strength of regt. 

74fAt N.l, Lieut, .ind Brev. Cant. Andrew .Spens 
to be capt. of a com., and Kns. Joseph t'hilcott to 
be lieut., from 27th April 1833, in sue. to J. U. 
Stock retired. 


Head~Quarterg» Jan. 3. ]8.')4 —The following 
removals and postings made Lieut. Col. W. Dun- 
lop (qu. mast, gen.), from 4j)th, pasted to .'kith 
N.l.; J. A. Hodgson, from IKid, posted to 49th 
df>. : F. Walker, from 5(ith, posted to 33d do. 

The following orders confirmed :—Supemum. 
2d-Lieut. W. T. Bunce to Join 1st company of 
sappers and minors under 9d-l.ieut. Abercrombie, 
on Ills arrival at H^areebaugh ; date 28th Dec.— 
A&dst. Car. Suiw. Birassw to act as |wrison surgeon 
at Allahabad during Mr. Watson's aosence on leave : 
date 23d Dec.— Lieut. Kirke, Sinnor bat., to take 
charge of 2d company of pioneers; date 12th Dec. 

Jan. 4 and G.— Capt. T. Warlow, of engineers, 
to command corps of sappers and miners, and di- 
rected to join. 

2d-Lieut. J. II. Campbell ami j^pernuin. 2d- 
Lieut. 'J. S. iniiniiw, t)f aftlllery, (luty wiUi 

Asiait i/our. N .S . VoL. I -4 , N u.3 4. 


Lieut. Mill'.s detachment of artillery drafts pro- 
ceeding to Upi)er Provinces by water. 

San. H.— In conformity to Gov. G. O. pf Jan. 3cl, 
the undennentioned majors to proireed to join 
their own coijjh as below directed Major W. 
Pattle, Ist. to njotti his own regt. on being reliev- 
ed from command of 8tli L.(\ by Col. H. Thom- 
son.— Majors W. II. Hewitt, of 40th, and H. Ross, 
of 42d, to re8i>ertively return to their corps on be- 
ing relieved from command of 48tii and 3.3d regts. 
by Lieut. tk)ls. Hodgsnn and Walker. — Major C. 
F. WMld, of 24th, to continue in command of 4'Jd 
regt. until his promotiou to lieut. colonel. 

Supenmm. Kns. A. M. Uechcr to do duty with 
ICkI N.l. at Chittack. 

Lieut. Thomas Simi)Son, .57th N.L, to be at- 
tached to Ranighur battalion. 

Kns. G. Ilutchings, 88tli regt., to act as interp. 
and qu. mast, to 7Isl N.L during absence, on 
leave, of Lieut. G.W. Bishop. 

.Surg. W. .S. Stivcii ]U)sted to .3;kl N.l. 

Jan.*). — Lieut. H. C. Wilson, 25th N.L, per- 
mitted to resign adjutancy of corps. 

Fort If'iHittnt, .fan. 10.— (Cadets of hifantry (i. 
T. Ilamilton and W. S. Sherwill udmitled on es- 
tab., and prom, to rank of eiisigti. 

.Surg. Charles Robinson, 1st member of Medical 
Board, permitted to retire from service on pen- 
sion prescribed in letter from ilou. the Court of 
Directors dated 20lh July 1831. 

The undernuMitioned oflicers brought on eflbc- 
tive streiigtii of artillery ami infantry on this eslaf- 
blishment, from dates cxj)rcs5ed /tcr/Wcc.y. 2d- 
Lieiits. Boulton, 21st Oct. 18.3.3, in sue. to Maj. 
N. S. Webb dec.; A. ('. Hutchinson, 22<l Oct., in 
•sue. to Col. M. W. Browne dec.; 11. .A|)pcriey> 
IJJth Nov., in sue. to iKt-Lieut. A, Camjtlx'll dec.; 
M. Dawes, .3(8h Nov., in sue, to Lieut. W. C. J. 
Lewin transf. tt> invalid estab.— ///./>/ Knsignfi 
A. E. Dick, 18th Sept. 18.3.3, in siic. t«) Capt. A. 
McDonald d(?c. ; P. (i. Cornish, IfUh Sept., in sue. 
to Lieut. Col. C. Frye dec.; P. D. Warren, 22(1 
Sept., in .sue. to Lieut. W. (’ole <loc. ; H. lngli.s, 
2.5th Sept., in .sue. to ( 'a]>t. J. D. Herbert dec. ; T. 

C. Bichard.soii, 2C{th Simt., in sue. to Lieut. Col. 

.S. P. Bisho]) dec. ; J. Murray, 8th Oct., in sue. to 
Maj. C. IVO. Aplin dec. ; S. Pond, 10th Oct., iu 
tuc. to Lieut. W. II. Penrose rc'sig ed; R. T. Ed- 
wards, ,31st Oct., V. (L Durant iransf. to pension 
estab.; John 'runier, 2d Nov., v. Kns. J. T. Fcr- 
giisson dec.; F. Adams, lUh No\., in sue. to 
Capt. .S. M. Horsburgh dec. ; G. Parker, 14th 
Nov., V. IL Cunibvrlei'e dec. ; (!. J. Richards, 
14th Nov., in sue. to Cai>t. M. U. Smith dec. 

Invalid Efftnlli/ihnirnt.— Nov. 2.3. Lieut. Col. J. 

.1. Bird permitted to reside and draw his pay at 
llerluiinpore.— Dec. 10. Ist-Lieut. C. W. J. Lewin, 
regt. of artillery, at his own recpiest, transf. to this 
esiablishuient. 

Uetuiinffl to dntjf.fi’tnn Karop -, — Nov. 20. Ideut. 

C. IL White, 8th L.C.-Lieut. W. H. Lomer, 2lst 
N.L — Asslht. Surg. ('. Llewellyn. — Dee. !t. £ns. 11. 

AV. II. Jemicr, »»4th N.L— 10. Lieut. (k>l. J. A. 
Hodgson, 42d N.l — I.icut. Col. F. W’alker, 01st 
N.L— Capt. M. P. Hughes, .artillery. — Cant. John 
Ludlow, 0th N.L— Ikipt. BenJ. Asne, 02d N.I.— 
Lieut. T. L. Egerton, 00th iV.L — 2d.Lieut. IL 
Rigby, engineers. — Assist. Surg. W. S. Dicken— 
As.sist. Sura. A. (.'. Gordon.— J^n. 3. Maj. Christ. 
Godbv. ;i0th N.L— Capt. Thos.Warlow, engineers. 

— Capt. Grifllths Holmes, 7th N.L— Lieut. P. S, 
Hamilton, 5th I..C.— Lieut. John C’umberlege^ 
4ist N.L— Ens. C. D. Dailey, 50th N.l. — lo. I.icut. 
Col. John. Dun, G7th N.l — Lieut. F. B. Todd, 
11th M.I.— Ens. D. Seaton, Europ. i^gt. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe. — Dec. 19, Maj. Jonathan TreJawuy, 
51st N.l., on private affairs.— Capt. F. C. Robb, 
22d N.I., ana deputy assist, qu. mast. gen. of 
army, for health— Lieut. W. C. Carter, .34th N.L, 
for health.— Surg. Alex. Scott, fur health. — ^24. 
Ist-Lieut. James Whitefoord, artillery, for healtR. 
—Capt. W. Vernon, 33d N.I.— Assist. Surg. E. J. 
Yeatman, m.d., for health.— ^urg. George Angus, 
on private a0kirB.^8sist. Surg. C. D. ilaiidyside, 
M.D., for one year,' on pjivalc aflkin.,-r(;ol 9 Tho* 
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msM, li.M. 2c»lh on private aflairs* for two 
yean.^27. Lieut. U. C. S. Goodili^, left wing 
• £urop. rcgt.» for health.*>-Surg. C» M. Macleod, 
Invalra estab.t for health. — Jan. 3, Lieut. Col. 
Abraham Roberta, Europ. regt.* for health. — 
Lieut. F. Winter. 59th N.I., on private aflTaira.— 
Comet George Jackson. 4th L.C.. for one year, 
on ditto.— Lieut. C’ol. G. Williamson; 57th N.I.. 
on private affairs. — Capt. John Jervis. 5th N.I.. 
on oltto. — 1 St- Lieut. T. S. Burt, corps of engi- 
neers. on ditto.— 10. Lieut. Col. E. F. Waters. 
63d N.I.. on ditto.— Capt. W. W. Rees, Invalid 
estab.. for health. — Lieut. Chas. Ekin. 7th L.C.. 
for h^th (vid Ilombay^ — 10. Lieut. Col. Thomas 
Dundas, Hth N.I.. for health. — Capt. A. T. Da- 
vies. 57th N.I.. on private affairs. — Ens. E. S. 
Capel, 5^N.I., for one year, on private ufTairs. 

ToCAfna. — Jan. 10. Ist-Lieut. Alex. Iliiinfreys, 
artillery, for twelve months, for health (to pro- 
ceed ftom Mhow. vid Bombay). 

To CapeofGoofi Hopv. — Dec. 19. Lieut. Col. T. 
Shubrick. 2d L.C., for eighteen months, for 
health. — Capt. James Croudacc, 11th N.I.,for two 
years, for health (also to Van Diemen’s Land). — 
Brig. Gen. Josepli O’llalluran. c.b.. for two years, 
for health. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals in the River. 

Dec. 2. Israel, Bray, from Boston. — Id. Capri- 
earn. Smith, and Zoroaster, Patten, both from 
Madras. — 11. Istudais, Mattgins, from Bordeaux, 
dtc. : and Riehurd IMl, Wardle, from Madras an<l 
Covelong.— IH. Jason, Legrand, from Havre de 
Grace; Abberton, Shuttlcworth. from Moulinein; 
and Ruby, Hill, from M.adras and Marcanuiii. — 
20. iMivrenee, Gill, and JVartvirk, Gibson, both 
from Liverpool ; and Thalia, Biden, from Ma- 
dras. — 21. Ranee, from Marseilles and 

Monte Video j Golden Fleece, Greaves, from Liver- 
pool; Caledonia, Symers, from Singapore and Pe- 
nang; and Hall, Hughes, from Madras. 22. Childs 
Harold, Leach, from London and Cape.— 24. John 
Hayes, Worthington, from Liverpool.— 25. Duke 
0 / Northumberland, Pope, from London; Mat-- 
colm, Evlcs. from I^ondon ; and beoern, Braith. 
walte, rroin London and Cape. — 2i). Tvinculo, 
Hesse, ftrom Liverpool and Madeira ; and Diadem, 
Croft, from London, Cork, and Col<itnbo. — .‘II. 
Argyle, McDonald, from Marcanum ; and Spar- 
tan, Webb, from Covelong. — Jan. 1, 1H34. So^iia, 
Thornhill, from London. Madeira, and Cape; 
and Captain Cook, Thompson, fiom New South 
Wales.— 2. D' Auvergne, Lc lloguet, from London 
and Guernsey ; and Protector, Buttanshaw, from 
Covelong.— 5. Isabel, Gounai, from Liverpool. — 

8. Gaillardon, Allen, from Mauritius and llain- 
bantottc. — 17< Henrine, MacCarthy, from New 
South Wales —27. Frances Ann, Ramsay, from 
Liver|)oo1. — 211. Roxburgh Castle, Fulcher, from 
London and Cape. 

Departures from Calcutta. 

Dec. 8. UEmile, Ducom, for .Bordeaux. — 9. 
Kyle, Fletcher, for Liverpool ; and Magnet, Me 
Minn, for Mauritius. — lU. Tauje, Richards, for 
Persian Gulf ; and Westmoreland, Brigstock, for 
Mauritius. — 2G. Lord Castlereagh, Tonks, for 
Bombay; and Stajfa, Scales, for Mauritius. — ^2!l. 
Urongan, McKenzie, and Swallow, Adam, both 
for M«lras.— Jan. 1. Resource, Smith, for Masu- 
lipatam. — 5. Alexander, Saundenon, for Madras. 
— 14. Richard Wardle, Bell, for Madras. — 19. Oa- 
prieom. Smith, for Mauritius ; and liombay Cms- 
tle, Wemyss, for Bombay — 19. Thalia, Biden, for 
coast ; Belhaven, Crawford, for Madras ; and 
iMutrenee, Gill, for Liverpool.— 29. Royal Saxon, 
Kenner, for Liverpool. 

Salled/rom Saugor, 

Dec. 23. AAa, Stead, for Madras and London. 
—Jan. 2. Duke.of Bedford, Bowen, for London. 
—6. Lord Hungerftrd, Farquharson, for Cape and 
London. — Cornwall, Bell, for London. — 8. 
Warrior, Stone, for Madras and London. — 14. St. 
George, Thonnpson, for Bristol. — 18. London, 
Wimble, for London.— 23. Abberton, Shuttle- 
worth, for Madras and Loudon.— 24. John Heyes, 
Worthington, for Liverpool. — 25. Bengal Mer- 
^nt, Campbell, for London. —28. Cailwrine, 
Femi, and New Grove, Brown, both for London. 


■ FreigfU to London (Jan. 23). — Dead weight, 
£ 3 . iu». per ton i light goods, £i, lOs.^ buluon, 
^ per 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Nov. 11. At Allahabad, the lady of I/ieut. the 
Hon. R. V. Powys, of a son, who survived but 
three days. 

12. At Allyghur, the lady of A. C. Plowdeii, 
Esti., civil service, of a daughter. 

22. At Patna, the lady of James Clarke, Esq., 
garrison surgeon of (’hunar, of a son. 

— At Cuttack, Mrs. L. Tlery, of a sou. 

23. At Dinapore, the lady of the Rev. W. O. 
Uiispini, district chaplain, of a son. 

24. At Barrackpore, the lady of Capt. W. II. 
Howard, Europ. regt., of a daughter. 

— At Cawnporo, Mrs. C. C. Greenway, of a 
daughter. 

25. At Cawn]fore, the lady of Lieut. Nuthull, 
sub. assist, com. gan., of a daughter. 

29. At Chirra l*oonjee, the lady of Lieut. Col. 
Thos. C. Watson, of a daughter. 

— On the river, near Juiigyporc, the lady of 
Capt. G. K.C.irmac, H.M. .'Id niifls, of a daughter. 

27. At Gurrawarra, the l.ady of Lieut. Col. W. 
Vincent, commanding 29th N.I., of .a son. 

Dee. 4. At Calcutta, the lady of T. Brae, Esq., 
indigo planter, of a son. 

— At Calcutta. Mrs. John Brown, of a daughter. 

7. Mrs. Richard Wall, of a daughter. 

9. At Meerut, the lady of Lieut. Col. J. Hunter, 
commanding 71st regt. N.I., of a son. 

— At Entally, Mrs. J. J. Marques, of a son. 

10. At Chirra Poonjee, the lady of Lieut. Ri- 
ch.ard Angelo, ;i4th N.I., of a daughter. 

12. At Hum Dun), Mrs. G. Bates, of a son. 

];i. At Cuttack, Mrs. Wm. Taylor, of a son. 

14. At Barrackpore, the lady of Capt. R. M. 
Townsend, .‘list N. I., ofadaugliter. 

— At (’awnpore, thclady of John Cracraft Wil- 
son, Esq., civil service, of a daughter. 

15. At lioruckpore. Mrs. M. A. Thrciplaiid, of a 
daughter. 

— At Monghier, kTrs. D. O’B. Clarke, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. M.irk Carapiet, of a son. 

Iti. At Calcutta, the lady of Lieut. Col. Rolicrts, 

of a daughter. 

17. At Cuttack, the lady of Wm. .Steveusoii, 
Esq., assist, surg., .Tld N.I., of a daughter. 

— At.Calcutta, the lady of Capt.R. li.Wisuham, 
of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Geo. Wood, of a son. 

18. At Kurnaul, the lady of Cant. J. 11. Mat- 
thews, of H.M. .'list regt., of a dau^pUer. 

— At Bignour, N. D. of Moorsliedabad, the 
lady of Cm>t. B. Browne, artillery, of a sun. 

19. At Dacca, Mrs. G. D. Elliott, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs, M. A, D’Souza, of a son. 

— At Kidderpore, Mrs. R. Mortimer, of a son. 

20. Mrs. R. Botelho, of a daughter. 

21. At Rmmehal, the lady of Capt. J. G. Carter, 
H.M. 19th Foot, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. John Moore, ofadaugliter. 

23. At Bareilly, the lady of Cuthbert Finch, 
Esq., M.j}., 13th N.I., of a son. 

25. At Dinapore, the lady of T. Sandy s. Esq., 
civil service, of a son, 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Carter, of a daughter, 

27* At Calcutta, Mrs. L. Fraser, of a son. 

— Mrs. T. E. Mullins, of a daughter, still-bom. 

28. At Agra, the lady of Lieut. W. Beckett, 9th 
N.I., of a daughter. 

29 . At Calcutta, the lady of Major Monteath, 
commanding 35th N.I., of a daughter. 

— At Shatijehanpore, the lady of Lieut. John V. 
Forbes, of the 15tn N.I., of a son. 


— At (-awnpore, Mrs. P. Moseley, of a daughter. 

— At Entolly, Mrs. J. II. Miller, of a son. 

39. At Cuttack, the lady of D. Pringle, Em., of 
a daughter. 

— Mrs. F. A. Comab4, of a daughter. 

31. At Meerut, the lady of Assist. Com* Gen, 
MMor John Taylor, of a daughter, 

Jan. 1, 1834. At Calcutta, the lady of W* U, 
Young, Esq., of a daughter. 

3. Mrs. P. Victor, of a daughter. 

4. At Calcutta, Mrs. J. P. Maillard, of a son, 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. A. Rogers, of a son. 

5. At Calcutta, Mrs. J. R. Hayes, of a son. 

6. At Alllpore, Mrs. Bowser, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. R. Platts, of adaughter. 

7 . At Chunar. the lady of Offlclatin^arrison 
Surg. A. K. Liiidcsay, of a son. 

9. At BaUQo Ghaut, Mrs. James HIU, of a 
daughter. 
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12. At Calcutta, the lady of Meut. J. C. C. Wil- 
ffon, 25th N.I., of a son. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of C. Stuart, Esq., of 
Hurripaul, of a son. 

Irately, At Berhamporc, the lady of Col. Piper, 
H.M. 3tith regt., of a daughter. 


MARllIAtiES. 

Dec. 4. At Saugor, Lieut. Philip Goldncy, 4th 
rc^t. N.I., to Mary Louisa, eldest daughter of 
Lieut. Col. llolbrow, of the same regiment. 

10. At Calcutta, Mr. John Taylor to Mrs. .Sarah 
Taylor. 

12. At Dinapore, Lieut, and Adj, R. Houghton, 
fi3d N.I., to Anna Matilda, eldest daughter of 
l.ieut. Col. C. W. Brooke, commanding the Dina- 
pore division of the army. 

Hi. At Calcutta, Mr. G. F. Whichlow, school- 
master, to Mrs. Mary Ann Cecelia .Sherburne. 

17. At Calcutta, Ens. P. B. Wardroper, dth regt. 
N.I., to Miss Frances Mary White. 

— At Cawnporc, Mr. G. II. Bonny, of the 
Lucknow residency, to Miss Matilda Shenton. 

— At Calcutta, (ieorge Galloway, Esq., to Re- 
becca, only daughter of J. W. BaUlwhi, Esep, in- 
digo planter, late of Kishnaghur. 

21. At Calcutta, Capt. It. W'. Farrington. 2d 
regt. N.I., to Fruiicfis, relict of the late John Tur- 
ner, Esq., solicitor of the Supreme Court, (’al- 
cutta. 

2r>. At Mhow, M.S. Kent, Esq., of the 7th regt. 
L.C., to Miss Chapman. 

3t>. At Calcutta, Lkmt. S. B. Goad, of 1st regt. 
L.C., to Emma Gordon, second daughter of L. A. 
l)avid.son. Esq. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. C. St. li. Kiornan, assist.*mt 
in the General Post Office, to Miss Susan Hcddeti. 

Jan. 1. At Ciilcutta, Mr. W'illlain Trotter, as- 
sistant, Military Board, to Mrs. Julia EU/.a Tre- 
siiani. 

4. At Calcutta, Ens. Andrew Fitzherbert Evans, 
of H.M. 2<itb Foot, to Miss S.arah Evans. 

0. At (!alcutta, Mr. Jo.’ikim D’Souza to Mrs. 
Anna J. Turner. 

13. At Calcutta, ('apt. R. J. Camplicll, II. M. 
40t.h regt., to Miss Aunc Crawley ('olfins. 

— At ('alcutta, Mr. Charles Townsend, mer- 
chant, to Miss .Sophia Matilda Paxton. 

luiMjt. At Agra, Mr. C. F. D’C'osta to Miss Isa- 
bel la David George, 


DKATIIS. 

AVii*. 11. At Benares, Ciipt. S. M. Ilorsburgh, 
:iHth N.I., and youngest son of the late Alex. 
Ilorsburgh, Esq., of Ilorsburgh. 

21. At Seramporc, Jane, wife of Charles Ben- 
nett, Esq., indigo planter. 

2d. At .fessorc, T. Heaven, Esq., indigo planter, 
aged 37. 

2‘>. At Tyndony factory, Shahabad, Richard 
(Jleaver, Esq., aged .32. 

Dfff\ 10, At tioruckpore, Getjrge Sym, Esq., 
<nged21. 

— At Moonghyr, Mr. Alex. McCarthy, agctl 01. 

ll. At Entally, Eliz.aheth, widow, of the late Mr. 
Lawrence Picachy, sen., aged 50. 

U. At the General Hospital, Mr. Edw. W'hiflln, 
chief officer of the bark JVete drove, .aged 21. 

15. At (,'awnpore, Lieut. Col. G. 11. Murray, 
(\n., and brigadier general on the station there. 
(!ol. M.was in command of the Kith Lancers, in 
which he had served upwards of thirty years. 

— At Monghier, Priscilla, daughter of the Rev. 
W, Moore, .aged 12 years. 

Id. At Calcutta, Luis De .Souza, Esq., aged 34. 

IH. At Calcutta, Isaac Malchus, Esq., aged (i4. 

20. At C^alcutta, Mr. John i*ayne, an assistant in 
the Marine Board Officct-ageil :)4. 

— At Patna, Mr. G. M. Frances, aged .33. 

22. At Calcutta, Mrs. Eliz. Berkeley, aged 70. 

24. At Cossimbaaar, suddenly, in a few liours 
after her arrival from Europe, in perfect health, 
under her parent’s roof, Sophia Isabella, aged 17 
years, the eldest daughter of Thomas Mainwaring, 
Esq., of the civil service. 

— . At Calcutta, Robert Macfarlane Ronald, 
Esq., attorney-at-law, aged 40. 

25. At Calcutta, Edw. Brightman, Esq.> aged .52. 

2(j. At Calcutta, Alex. Patterson, Esq., aged 20; 

. 27 . At Calcutta, Mr. John Caviol, of the H.C. 

chartered ship Duke of Argyle, aged 28. 

— At Calcutto. Mr. Joseph Creighton^ wislitant 
to the harbour-imister^ aged 35. 


27. At Calcutta, Mr. John Robinson, of the ship 
Lord Hungerford, aged 28. 

~ At Calcutta. Frederick Bear Otto, a native 
of Breslaw, in Silesia, aged .37. 

28. AL('alcuit:i, Mr. John Hull, aged 27. 

At CliiiiKurah, Mrs. M. Ilealy, aged 78. 

— At Calcutta, Rosetta Brown, wife of Mr. 
Francis Donnieux, jun., aged 21. 

Jan. 2. At Calcutta, Mr. G. G. V. .S. .Schraut. 
indigo planter, aged 28. 

— At Calcutta, Win. Allan, son of Mr. Chas. 
Francis, register of the Revenue J^epftrtmentj 
aged 13. 

4. At Dinapore, (Tapt. Thos. Edwards, aged 51). 

— At Calcutta, Mons. Pierre Moniot, aged 37. 
fi. At Calcutta, Henry Anthony, sixth son of 

the late Anthony l.ackerstein. Esq., aged Id- 
0. At ('alcutta, John Bennett, Esq., H.C. cit-il 
service, aged 23. 

10. At Calcutta, Mr. James Paschall, aged 36. 
14. At (.'alcutta, Mr. James Linzie, son of Mr. 
James Ross, indigo planter, aged 21. 

At Entally, Mr. John Poulson, jun., of 
Kishnagimr, aged 24. 

— At Dinapore. Lieut. Nicholay, of the Mon. 

( oinpany’s European regiment. 
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GOVKRNMENT OllDERS, &f. ' 

Ni:rL<;iiERHY hills. 

Fort St. (ip.imjCy (h i. 29, J833. — The 
appuiiitinent of an officer to the separate 
medical cliaif^e of the convulesccnt clep<5t 
on the Neilgljcrry Hills is to be discon- 
tinued Iroin tile 31st of December nextf 
from which date the duties will be per- 
formed by Assistant Snrjreoii Baikie, the 
senior medical officer stationed on the 
Hills. The appointment of superintend- 
iiig inedicJal offitteron the Neilghcrry Hills 
is also to be diseontimied from the 3ist 
of December next. 

BUIGADE MAJOR TO THE FORCE AT 
MALACCA, 

Fori St. George, Oct. 29, 1833. — Orders 
Iiaviiiji; been issued for the return to this 
coast of Brigadier Wilson, c n., and one 
regiment of native infantry from Malacca; 
the appointment of brigade major to the 
fon*e at Mulciecu will cease from the date 
of Brigadier Wilson’s einburkation. 

DKFli'IKNClF.S IN REGIMENTAL STORES. 

Head- Quarters, Choultrg Plain, Nov. 5f 
18.33. — It having been brought to the no- 
tice of Government that, on the recent 
removal of a quarter-master seijeant to 
the pension establishment, certain defi- 
ciencies were found to exist in the regi- 
mental stores, for wliich no satisfactory 
cause could be assigned, the Right Hon. 
the Governor in Council 1ms been pleased 
to direct that the amount be recovered 
from the allowances of the officer com* 
munding the regiment, by whom the re- 
turns had been counter-signed, that officer 
being liable to make good such deficiency 
under the second clause of the sixth sec- 
tion of the Ordnance Regulations. 

The Commander-in-chief, in notifying 
the above for general information, desires 
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it to be (Irstiiictiy i>ii<lerstood, that com- 
inandini^ officers, by their coiinter>signa- 
tore to returns, render themselves person- 
ally responsible for their correctness, such 
signature not being simply a matter of 
form ; and that commanding officers are 
further personally responsil/lc for every 
article of public property borne on then- 
returns. 

CORPS OF PIONEERS, 

Head’ Quarters, Choultry Plain, Dec, 
27, 183.‘i. — Under the sanction of the 
Right Hon. tiie Governor in Council, 
and with reference to the G.O.G. of the 
7tli June last, the Commander-in-chief 
directs, that the corps of jiioncers be in- 
corporated into the sappers and miners 
from the 1st February next. 

SAPPERS AND MINERS. 

Ilie following distribution of the eight 
companies of Sappers and Miners is esta- 
blished from the 1st February, in order to 
give a fair distribution of command allow- 
ance and pay buvildars : — Regiment head- 
quarters, Rangidore, companies ; de- 
tachment Ncilghcrries, 2 companies ; 
ditto Madras, 1 company; ditto Hydera- 
bad Road, 2 companies. 

RIDING-MASTERS TO COIIIS. 

Fort St. Georye, Dec. 27, 183,‘l — 1. 
The Right lion, the Governor in Coun- 
cil, under iiistnictions from the Supreme 
Government, directs the appointment of 
a warrant-ofliccr as riding-master to the 
horse artillery and to each regiment of 
light cavalry. 

2. Tlje allowances of a riding-master 
are to be as follows: — Stuff allowaneo, 
Rs. C2; horse allow'anee, Rs. .‘lO; and 
half batta, oO. 7. ; or full batta, (iO. 14- , 
according to circiiinstaiiecs ; making a 
total of Rs. 122. 7. in esmtonment, and 
Rs. 1.52. M<. in the field. 

3. Riding-masters will bo allowed houst*- 
rent or tentage, as regulated for conduc- 
tors. 

4. In regard to furlough and passage- 
money, when compelled from ill-liealtli to 
visit Euroi'Je on medical certificate, retir- 
ing pension, and invalid pension, riding- 
masters will class with conductors, and 
their widows sliall be entitled to the pen- 
sion of the latter class. 

5. Whips, cavessons, ropes, and other 
articles required for the ridirg-school, and 
for breaking in young horses, will be pro- 
vided by the quarter-master, and charged, 
as heretofore, to the Saddle Contract 
fHind, under the provisions of G.O.G., 
]2th Nov. last. 

6. The Commander-in-chief will select 
and appoint properly qualified individuals 
as riding-masters for the several corps 
abpvi^ipeeificd. 


7. The riding- seTtooI at Rangalore is tD 
be discontHuiedi from the 31st iiist. 

MR. LASCELLES. 

Fort St. George, Jan, 7, JSSk - A 
commission having Ijeen appointed to in- 
quire into the conduct of Mr. liascelles, 
judge of the zillah coart of Chittoor, in 
the dis})osal of eertain property wliicit 
Ctime under his official charge, according 
to the provisions of See. v. Keg. IV. of 
1809, and having reported, in the terms 
of their instructions, their opinion that 
Mr. Uuscelles ** did not act thniiighuiit 
with integrity and good faith, and a due 
regard to the high principles which ought 
to regulate the conduct of a public func- 
tionary, in the discharge of the trirst con- 
fided to him ;** and the judgment of the 
commission being approved by the Right 
Hon. the Governor in Council, Mr. Las- 
cellcs has, in consc'qiicnce, been removed 
from the office of zillah judge of Chittoor. 

MOVEMENT OF COUPS. 

The 10th regt. N.I. to proceed fronr 
Fort St. George, by sea, to Vizagaputatn. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, Sec. 

Ninf. 1. II. nalHn:»ton, Ksci., to act lor priiv- 
cipal collector and nmgislrate of Salem, till fur- 
ther orders. 

Drtr. 27 . II. T.>. Parker, Esq., to be junior de- 
puty secretary to Uoard of llovenuo. 

T. IT. Davidson, Esq., to bo hrati-.*u«istant to> 
regiiRer to Court of Siulr anti Foujdart^e [Tdalut. 

.'U. r. II. Ilallctt, Esq., to succeed Mr. Pater- 
iir>steras rcfjister to Pioviucial Court of Appeal 
and (Mrcuit in norllu*rn division. 

Jftn . .% I«;i4. E. n. Wrey, Esq., to be judge ami 
ciiminal jutigeof Nellore, in sue. to Mr. Bushby. 

H, T. BuNhby, Esq., to lx? judge and criminal 
judge of Uajahinuiulry, in sue. to Mr. Vilrart on 
his embarkation for Europe. 

7 W. Harrington, Esq., to lie judge .and crimi- 
nal jiuigo of Chittoor, V. Mr. Lasccllt?s. 

A. K. Angelo, Esq., to be judge and criiniiiat 
Jnilgeof Chicacolc, v. Mr. Marringlon. 

if. K. F. Elliot, Esttp, to act as superinU'ndcnt of 
police (luring nl}s(?nrcof Mr. Kcighly. 

10. .John Vaughan, Esq., to resume nflicc of se- 
cond judge of Provincial ('ourt of Appe-il and Cir- 
cuit for VVe.stern Divison. 

S. Nicholls, Esq., to be second judge of ditto 
ditto for Northern Division. 

f r. .1. ('as8;nn.sjor, Esq., to be second judge of 
ditto ditto fur ('enlre Division, and to actaa Hist 
judge? until further orders. 

J. illackbiirne, Esq., toact as ))rinci|>al collcctoi 
and magistrate of Madura. 

J. C. AVroughCon, Estp, to act as collector and 
magistrate of Tinncvciley. 

14. Arthur Rowlandson, Fsq., to be sheriff of 
Madras for present year, in room of Mr. AV. U. 
Hart resigned. 

W. 11. Hart, Eb(|., to be a police magistrate, v. 
.Sterling dec. 

John .Savage, Esq.» to be Sd-commissioner of 
C'ourt of Commissioners for recovery of small 
debts. 

J. V. Fullerton, Esq., to be ad ditto ditto. 

The following gentlemen have reported their re^ 
twrn to this presidency : — & Nichofls, A. I. Chee- 
ry, J. A. K. Stevenson, and C. H. HaUett, Bk^ 

F. Hidl and W. U. Arbnthnot, Esqrs., attirfned 
the rank of junior metthauts on 20th Ort.aBd 
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Dec. ia3.3.— C’. R. Rayneft. Rsq.. ntt.'ilncil the rank 
of factor on lOth Nov. IBai. 


fMainpd leuvti of Absence. — Jan. 7* II. .S. Grtvmo, 
KmI.i to Kuro^e. ^or health, on furlough allowance. 
— 14. Rolwrt Clerk, Esq., to Ca)ie, for eighteen 
months, for health. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

P'ort St. George, Oct. I.'i to Nov. 5, IffW. — Messrs. 
James Chalmers and Robert Hicks admitted on ea- 
tab. os assist. surjM., and app. to do duty, former 
under surgeon of .'Id bat. artillery at St. Thomas's 
Mount, and latter under surgeon In charge of 

f 'eneral hospital at presidency.— Assist. Surg. \Vm. 
leauchamp permitted to enter on general duties of 
army. 

Capt. Bullock, deputy judge adv. gen., to act as 
paym. tt> Nagpore subsidiary force during aliscncc 
of Capt. Colun, permitted t<i visit presidency. 

Cadet of t'avalry Wni. Vine admitted, on estal)., 
and prom, to rank of cornet. 


Ilead-Qurtrter/t, Oct. 11 to in, lii.33.— The foU 
lowing orders condmied : — Ens. H. I*. White to 
act aa qu. mast, and interp. to 47th N.I., during 
absence of Lieut. Blaxland on duty; date 2iith 
Sept. — Assist. Surg. Innes, .')2d N.I., to act as gar> 
rison surgeon at ('annanorc ; date 2<ith April latri. 

l.ieut. Col. W. Pickering posted to .Idth N.l. 

rctcrmi Rattnlions. Maj. C. O. F(>thergill re- 
moved from 1st to 2d Nat. 'Vet. Hat., and to com- 
mand detachment of that c<iriis at Chinglemit ; 
Maj. Chas. Poulton. 2d N.V.H., to command de- 
tachment of tliat corps at Guntoor ; ('apts. A. A. 
Mussitaand II. .1. Lodington removed from 2d to 
f.!arnatic Kurop. Vet. Bat., and to join at Vizag.*)- 
patam; (’.apt, J. W. Moncrieftb and Lieut. Edw. 
.Steven.son removed from 2d to Carnatic Kurop. 
Vet. Bat. 

Oct. 17 to ,31.— Assist. Surg. C. Kevin to do duty 
with II. M. 4.'ith regt. ; Assist. Surg. J. Cornfoot 
with H.M. .'i7th do., and Assist. Surg. R. 11. Bu- 
chanan, with lLM.(>2d do. 

Lieut, and Adj. G. Allan to act as qu. mast, and 
interp. to .'Id L. inf,, during absence of l.ieut. 
Sharp on duty at Masulipatam ; date of order Dth 
Oct. 

Surg. 11. Davidson removed from 29th to 1st 
bat. of artillery, and Surg. James Sinilli from 
latter to former coiqis. 

Nov. 2. — The name of Lieut. Uirley, 27th N.L, 
to be struck off returns of .'Mlih regt. 

Nov. .'i to 9.— Cornet Wm, Vine to duty with 6th 
L.(\ till further orders. 

l.ieut. Freeman to act as qu. m.ast. and interp. 
to 42d N.L, during alisence of Lieut. Smith on 
furl. ; date of order 1st Oct. 

Assist. .Surg. G. Lubbren removed from Wynaad 
Rangers to Tilst N.I., and .Assist. Surg. G. K.‘ Edg- 
comc from latter to former corps. 

Nov. 12 to ].*>. — Vet. Surg. G. A. Pcglcr to do 
duty with F. troop liorsc artillery at Secunderabad. 

Lieut. Dennett to act ns qu. mast, and interp. to 
24th N.L, during absence of Lieut. Pope on furl. ; 
date of order 1st Nov. 

Assist. Surg. W. D. D. La Touche, si.o., to do 
duty with horse artillery at the Mount. 


Fort St. Georpe, Dec. 27. — S7th N.l. Ens. R. 
Cotton to be Ireut., y. Broadstreet dec. s date of 
cum. 14th Feb. 18.33. 

Cadet of Infantry C. J. Gibbon admitted on gs< 
tab., and prom to ensign. 

Dec. 31.— Mr. J. F. Hastie admitted on estab. as 
an assist, surgeon, and app. to do duty under sur- 
geon of general hospital. 

Assist. Surg. J. L. Gerldes to be surgeon from 
10th Dec. 1833, v. Norris retired. 

Jan. 2 and 3, 1831. — Lieut. C. F. Liardet, J4th 
N.L, to be deputy assist, adj. gen. of northern di- 
vJMon, V. Spicer dec. 

3d D.t7^. Ens. J. A. Light to be lieut, v. Drew 
dec.; dateof com. 24th Dec. 1834. 


' l2(/i N.l. T.ieut. P. D. Glover to be capt., and 
Ens. C. J. Elphinstonc to lie lieut., v. Spicer dec. ; 
date of corns. 25th Dec. ia33. 

Jan. 7. — Capt. I. C. Coffin, 12th N.T., to be 
paymaster in M ysore, v. Sargent prom. 

Surg. John White to lx; medical storekociier at 
1 )residency, from 20th Jan ia’34, v. Atkinson. 

Capt. Drake commanding, and Lieut. O’Connor, 
late staff-officer in depOt of Euro{x;an pensioners 
at Cuddalore, censured for impropriety of con- 
duct. — (!apt. Drake removed from command. 

Sub. Assist, ('om. Gen. Capt. R. M. Ilumffireys, 
2d N.L rhaving been refieatcdly guilty of disres- 
pectful conduct lowartls (Tol. Farran, commanding 
the Nagpore subsidiary force) removed from com- 
missariat dep.trtincnt, and replaced at disixMal of 
Com.-in-ehief. 

Head-QuartccM, Dec. 26 to 31. — Lieut. Halpln to 
act qu. m.-ist to 2.'ith N.L, during absence of 
Lieut. Nicholls on furl.; date of ureter 14th Dec. 
18:1.). 

Assist. Surg. .Tohn Drever, from pioneers, re- 
moved fo corps of sappers and miners, v. Ricks. 
— •''urg. Alex. ('aninl)cl1, .'iOth, to rejoin his corps. 
— .\»iisi. Surg. E. W. F.yre removed from .'kith to 
:)4lh regt., and Assist. Surg. C. J. Cowiefrom lat- 
ter corps to Kith N.l. 

Lieut. A. Grant, 5th L.C., to act as adj. to that 
corps, V. M'Leod pennitteit to rcsi^i. at his own 
request. — Ens. C. J. Gibbon to do duty with 1‘lth 
N.l. 

.*^urg. W. E. E. (.'on well, m.d., removed from 
4lh bat. artillery to loth N.l.. and Surg. J. L. 
Geddes (late proin.) posted to 4Lh bat. artillery. 

Lieut. Peter Fair, 4 1st regt., to act as adj. to 
that corps from 12ih Dec., v. Mall prom. 

,/«!». 4, urn.— l.ieut. If. Gordon, l«th N.L, to 
act as deputy .assist, cjii. mast. gen. in centre divi- 
sion of army, during absMice of Capt. Ely. 

I.ietit. 'P. M'Goun to act as adj. of pioneers dur- 
ing absence of Lieut. Iloiloway on furlough; dale 
of onier 12th July 18;j;i. 

Fort St. Geort'e. .Ton. 7* — Capt. D. I-I. Eaton, 2cl 
N.L, to .act as deputy .assist, com. gtai., during 
employment of Ca))!. c Marke on other duty. 

I.lciit. A. Trotter, 3.'6.h N.L, to be sub. assist, 
com. gen., v. IIumlTreys removed. 

Ja}t. H». — Surg. James Sievenstm to bo staff sur- 
geon .at Jauinali, v. White; and Surg. John Lamb, 
M.O., to lx; garrison surgeon at Cannanore, v. Ste- 
venson. 

Lieut. C. G. Ol tlcy, .39th N.L, to lx* fort adj. at 
Vellore, v. Lewis prcxreeding to Europe. 

'2d S.I. Lieut. Ilopton Stewart to be qu. mast, 
and intorpretiT. 

17^/1 N.l. Lieut. G. B. Marsliall to be atij. 

yXssist. Surg. T. M. Lane to be surgeon, from 
10th Dec. 18.3.3, v. Norris rotireil. 

Ath L.r. (hornet of Ciivalry S. W. Hennah, from 
7th L.C., to be lieutenant, v. Ravenscroft dec. ; 
dateof com. l.'ith April IHTJ. 

Jan. 14. — I.iciit. Col. W. Gcrrard to be acting 
chief engineer, with a seat at Military Board. 

Lieut. Col. W. Montcith to bo superintend in|; 
engineer, presidency division, on departure of Maj. 
Sim for Europe. 

Capt. F. H. W'heelcr, .51st N.I., to be paymas4er 
to Nag ix)re subsidiary force, v. Coffin. 

Assist. Surg. B. J. Everitt permitted to enter on 
general duties of army. — Mr. E. G. Bedwell ad- 
mitted on estab. as an assist, surg., and directeil 
to do duty under surgeon in charge of general hos- 
pital. , 

Head-Quarters, Jan. 7 find 8. — Lieut. W. Borth« 
wick, 9tli N.L, to act as qu. mast, and interp. to 
that corps from 24th Dec., v. Roberts jirom. 

The following removals ordered : — Capt. W. 
Drake, 2l8t N.I., Capt. R. TI. Humffireys, 2d do., 
and Lieut. H. E. C. O'Conner, 32d N.l., to join 
their respective corps forthwith. — Ena, T. P, 
Moore, 5th N.I., and Ens. W. H. Wapshare, Ihth 
do.— Ena. Wm. Leader, removed from 45th to 5th 
regt. as second ensign ; Ena. Charles Burton, from 
4^ to 4tst. da.. » ditto: Ens. James JockaoH, 
from IBth to 14th do., as ditto; Ensb W. kfcG. 
Carden, ftom 20th to 31st do., as ditto; 
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The followinff orders confirmed t— Lieut. S. C. 
Briggs, 3l8t NTi., to act as adj. to that corps, 
during absence of Lieut. Milnos on sick cert.; 
date 25th Dec.— Lieut. W. G. Johnstone, 12th N.I., 
to act as adj. to that corps during absence of Lieut. 
Bell, on sick cert. $ date 26th Dec. 

Jan. 13. — The following removals and postings 
ordered Lieut. Cols. G. M. Stcuart from 4th to 
.*ith N.I.: H. Walpole, from 25th to 20th do.; J. 
Perry from 5th to Oth do ; J. Morgan, from 24th 
to 4th do. : J. Moncrieir, from 20tri to 25th do. t 
J. P. James, from 9th to 24th do.— Surgeons J. 
J,amb, M.D., from 5th L.C. to 4Ut N.l.; G. B. 
Macdonell, from 41st N.l. to 5th L.C. \ T. M. 
I.ane (late prom.) to 2d N.l. — Assist. Surgs.W. G. 
Maxwell, from 42d to 41st N.l. : T. Willy, doing 
duty with 39th regt., to 42d N.l. ; J. Kellie, from 
8th L.C. to 6th L.C.; J. Quin, from 6th L.C. to 
2d N. V. B., and to medical charge of all details at 
Wallajabad. — Assist. Surg. J. Dorward app. to me- 
dical charge of aid regt., during absence of Assist. 
Surg. Middlemist. 

Fort St, GeorgCt Jan. 17* — Major A. Ross to be 
inspector-general of civil estimates. 

Capt. A. Lawe, corps of engineers, to lie super- 
intendlngenginecr in Malabar and Canara, v. Ross; 
and Lieut. E. Lawford to be superintending engi- 
neer in ceded districts, v. Lawe. 

Assist. Surg. II. G. Maurice to be surgeon, v. 
Herklots dec. ; date of rank Uth Jan. 1U34. — As.ist. 
.Surg. James Cornfoot permitted to enter on gene- 
ral duties of army. 

Krnmlnations, — The undermentioned ofTiccrs 
having passed examination in H indoostanec lan- 
guage, are deemed by Commander-in-chief entitled 
to reward authonzeu by lion, the Court of Direc- 
tors: — 2d- Lieut. fL Hutton, artillery ; Lieut. II. 
B. Blogg, 7th L.C. : Lieut. II. .Stewart, 2d N.l. ; 
Lieut. G. B. Marshall, 17th do. 


Return&l to duty ^ from Europe.- Oct. 1.5. Capt. 
A. T. Cotton, engineers. — Nov. 5. Lieut. James 

Whistler. 6th L.C Dec. 27. Lieut. Col. John 

Ogilvle, 9th N.L— Lieut. Col. J. T. Trewman, 
21st N.L— Lieut. Col. John Henry, 23d N.l. — 
Lieut. Wm. Gordon, 6th N.l. — Lieut. E. Roberts, 
49th N.L— 31. Lieut. W. G. Be.*tgin,2d N.l. — Jan. 
14, Lieut. R. H. Richardson, 7th L.C!. — Capt. 
Geo. Wright, 10th N.L — Lieut. Hugh Walker, 
14th N.l. — Capt. Alfred Borradaile, 4th L.C. — 
Lieut. Herbert Beaver, .5th N.L — Lieut. Edw. 

Cowie, 18th N.l Lieut. F. L. Nicolay, 29th N.l. 

— Ens. J. L. Stephenson, Europ. regt. — Lieut. 
Col. Wra. ijerrard, engineers. — 17. Lieut, T. L. 
Pettigrew, 6th L.C. — Lieut. H. A. Nutt, 7tli L.C. 
— Caiit. Chas. Wilford, 40th N.L — Ca]>t. M.ark 
Blaiuand, .51st N.L — Lieut. John Hutchins, ;{3d 
N.L— Col. G. L. Wahab, 1.5th N.I.-Capt. H. T. 
Van Heythuysen, Car, Europ. vet. bat. 

Q/f-Rwfraw/wg Fwnrf. — III consequence of the 
death of Maj. Gen. Geo. Bowness, of the infantry, 
the following addition to the list of olHcers entitled 
to oil* reckonings is author izeil : — Cols. H. G. A. 
Taylor, and B. B. I’arlby, c.Ji., each half share, 
from 7th July 1833. 

FUKLOUr.HS. 

To Kurope. — Dec. 31. 2d-Lieut. T. H. Camp- 
bell, of artillery, for health.— Jan. 3. Capt. H. R. 
Kirby, 4th N.L— 2d-Lieut. J. H. Bordieu, of ar- 
tillery, for one year, on private affairs (his for- 
mer leave cancelled). — 7* Brev. Capt. J. Lewis, 
24th N.L, for health. — Lieut. M. Carthew, 21st 
N.I., for health. — Lieut. O. Bell, 12th N.L, for 
health (to embark from western coast). — Lieut. 
.John Milnes, 29th N.l., for health.— lU. Maj. D. 
Sim, for health. — 14. 2d-Lieut. G. W. Harrison, 
artillery, for one year, on private affairs. — 15. 
Msd. A, Dyce, 4th N.l, — 17. Lieut. P. Bedingfleld, 
37th N.l. 

To Cape of Good Hope.— Dec. 31. Maj. H. Sal- 
mon, Carnatic Europ. Vet. Bat., to remain until 
31st Jan. 1835, for health. — Jan. 7* Lieut. C. Brad- 
ford, 28th N.l., for health (eventually to Eu- 
rope). 

To Sea.’^an. 7* Lieut. P. Pope, 24th N.I., for 
health until 31st Jan. 1836 (or to Cape of Good 
Hope).— 14. Lieut. F. C. Cotton, dvil engineer 
centre division, for eighteen months, for health. 


” Madras. [June, 

SHIPPING. 

Arrival*. 

Jan. 3. Sophia, Bluett, from Calcutta. — 5. Au-- 
ranza, Laiiig, from Swan River. — 7. Peru, Gra- 
ham, from Singapore, Malacca, and Penang: and 
Lord CaHtlereagh, Tonks, from (Calcutta.— 8. Eri- 
chantre**, Canney, from Van Diemen's Land and 
Mauritius; and Atlas, Hurstwick, from Isle of 
France. — 9. Madras, Beach, from London and 
Cape; and Exporter, Anwyl, from Mauritius. — 
11. Alexander, Saundenon, from C'alcutta.— 12. 
Pefcaswt, Howlett, and Drtmean, McKenzie, both 
from Calcutta. — 13. Lad;/ Flora, Ford, from Lon- 
don. — 14. iVnrrior, Stone, from Calcutta. — \5,Petite 
Nanei, de Trelo, from Bordeaux. — 17. Waterloo, 
(Tow, from Mauritius.— 19. Mary Ann, Hornblow, 
from London. — ^20. Lady MeSaghten, Faith, from 
Quilon. 

Departures, 

Dkc. 30. Copernicus, May, for Covelong and 
Calcutta. — .Ian. 2. Asia, Stead, for London.— 8. 
Potonais, Darluc, for Pondicherry. — 11. JjtrdCas~ 
tlereagh, 'I'onks, for Bombay ; and Kjporter, An- 
wyl, for Covelong and t'alcutla.— 1.3. Pegasus, 
Howlett, for New South Wales, andyff/a«, Hurst- 
wick, for (Tovelongand Calcutta — 16. Enchantress, 
Canney, for Covelong and Calcutta. — 18. Welling-^ 
ton, Liddell, for London. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

Ill am s. 

Sf‘pt. 22. At Nagercoil, the wife of the Rev. 
Wm. Miller, of a son. 

Oct. 18. At Vepery, Mrs. Allen, relict of the late 
(Tapt. D. Allen, commanding Ncllore, of a son. 

A’wt*. .5. At Secunderabad, the lady of l.icut. J* 
B. Neeve, 37tb N.l., of ason. 

10. At sea, on board the brig Bucephalus, from 
Moulmcin to Penang, the lady of Capt. Middle- 
coat, Madras artillery, of a daughter. 

14. At Masulipatam, the lady of Major V. Ma-^ 
Ihias, 14th N.L, of ason. 

1.5. At Trichinopoly, the lady of (!npt. and Pay- 
master Barton, H.M.^‘t54th F{x>t, of a daughter. 

17. At Palaveram, the lady of Lieut. Henry Van- 
derzee, 27th N.l., of a son. 

— At Nellore, the lady of William Elliott, Esq., 
civil service, of a son. 

19. At Madras, the lady of II. T. Bushby, Esq., 
civil service, of ason. 

Dcc.H. At Masulipatam, the lady of Lieut. Me 
l.cod, 42d N.L, of a daughter. ' 

12. At Madr.is, Mrs. G. H. Shaw, of a son. 

20. At Vi/Janagram, the lady of Major Leggatt, 
conimanding 3d J.. Inf., of a son. 

— At Madras, Mrs. John France, of ason. 

24. At Tiichinopoly. the lady of Capt. W. Jus- 
tice, paymaster ol southern division, or a son. 

2.5. At Secunderabad, the lady of Capt. Brad- 
street, of a daughter. 

Jtm. 1, 18;i4. At Jnulnah, the lady of Capt. J. 
D. Awdry, sub.-assist. com. gen., of a son. 

7. At sea, on board the Athts, the lady of Capt. 
George Wright, 10th N.L, of a daughter. 


MAllKTAGES. 

Nov. 11. At Vepery, Mr. Charles Johnston to 
Miss Harriet Cunningham. 

Dec. 19. At Vepery, Mr. C. J. Hoffman to Har- 
riett Hurdls, only daughter of Mr. John Ambrose 
Johnson. 

24. At Secunderabad, Henry Hooper, Esq., vet. 
surg. 4th L.C., to Catherine Augusta, :id daughter 
of the late Rev. J. J. Baines, rector of Cald Wes- 
ton and vicar of Caynhain, Shropshire. 

28. At Kamptce, Capt. Philip R. Chambers, 
Madras European regt., to Charlotte Catherine, 
eldest daughter of Lieut. Col. James Wahab, c.b., 
commanding the 34th light Infantry. 


bEATirs. 

Aug. 13. At sea. Superintending Surg. S. M< 
Stephenson, of this establishment. 

Sept. 28. Whilst proceeding on public duty to 
Khorassan, to join the Prince Royal of Pania» 
Surg. John Cormick, of this establisnment. 

Nov. 15. At Madrasi Capt, Muiiihy, of the brig 
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Jictgf/, The deceased cut his throat while in a state 
of mental aberration. 

Dtfc. 24. Mr. W. J. Colley, master-attendant of 
(Tanjarn. 

25. At Masulipatam, in his 44th year. Capt. 
Alex. Ed. Spicer, denuty assist, adj. gen, northern 
division, after an uninterrupted service of twenty- 
six years in India. 

Jan, 2. At Karricaul, Agnes Sophia, aged forty- 
six, wife of the late Mr. James Crump. 

U. At Wallaiahbad, .Surgeon (i. A. Herklots. 

— At Madras, Caroline, wife of Mr. C. M. 
Bryan. 


ISombap. 

GKNEIIAL OllDER. 

KEnVlfTKS OF LIEUT. COL. JIAIIJIY. 

Head- Quarters, Camp Poona, Dec. ti7, 
18:5.'}. — It is with leuliiijrs of sincere re- 
gret, that tlie Conimander.in.chief takes 
leave of Lieut. Col. I lardy, quarter-master 
general of the Lomhay army, who has 
tendered his rosigiialioii with a view of re- 
tiring from the service. In jintice to this 
zealous and able ollicer, his Kxcellency 
thus publicly acknowlcilges the assistance 
which he has always received from the 
Lieut. Coloners intimate knowledge of 
all the branches of his department. 

The Commander-in-chief, in offering 
his warm thanks to Lieut. Col. Hardy, 
desires to record his opinion of the loss 
that the army will sustain in an officer of 
the Lieut. Coloners professional acquiru- 
inents and sound judgment, both in the 
department over which he has for many 
years presided, and in the corps of artil- 
lery, which his experience of the horse and 
foot service would have so well qualified 
him to command. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Terri tor ini Deiwirtmen t, 

Dec. 17* Mr. .folm Webb to be acting second as- 
sistant to collector of Ahinedniiggiir, and to be 
placed in charge of soulhcni talooks of Kortcc and 
Kormall. 

Mr. Harry Borradailc to be collector of Ahme- 
dabad. 

Mr. J. H. Pelly to be collector of customs in * 
Ciuzerat. 

Jaw. 2. Mr. W. J. Hunter to be (list assistant to 
collector of Rutnagherry. 

Mr. O. H. Pitt to be first assistant to collector of 
Taiina. 

J udicinl Department, 

Dec. 17* Mr. E. Montgomerie to lie assistant 
judge and session Judge or .Surat, fur detachment 
of Broach. 

21. Mr. John Warden, to be senior magistrate of 
police, and revenue judge at presidency. 

Capt. J. M. Shortt, l.'Uh N.I., to be superinten- 
dent of police at presidency, from IslJaii. 1834. 

Mr. Gray to resume his duties as magistrate of 
liollce of centre division. 

30. Mr. George L. Elliott to be joint judge and 
session judge of Poona. 

Jan. 6. Mr. G. Grant to be acting assistant 
judge and session judge of Conkan, for detaclicd 
station of Rutnagherry. 

Mr. A. Hornby to be acting assistant judge and 
session judge of Surat. 

General Department. 

Jnn. .1. Mr. A. N. Shaw to be acting deputy Per- 
sian secretary to Government. 
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Furloughs, — Dec. 28. Mr. W. If. Harrison, to 
England, for three years, for health.— 30. Mr. G. 
A. E. (Campbell, to England, ditto, ditto. — Jan. 
22. Mr. J. A. Shaw, to sea, for one year, for health. 

KCCLE.SIASTICAL APPOINT- 
MENTS. 

The Rev. H. Jeffreys, A.M., to be senior chap- 
lain on departure of Mr. Davies; and the Rev. D. 
Voung, A.M., to be junior presidency and garrison 
chaplain, including iierformancc by them of duty 
at Colaba and the harbour. 

The Rev. R. VYard, A.M., chaplain of Poona 
and Senior, to be chaplain of Kirkee and assistant 
cliaplaiii of Pooiia ; and the Rev. E. Main waring, 
A.B., acting chaplain of C'olaba and the harbour, 
to be cliaplain of Poona and Seroor. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 


Jlutuhatf CtitiUc, Dec. fi, 183.1. — C.adets of Infantry 
L. Scott and G. T. Pogsun admitted on c.stnli., aiid 
prom, to ensigns. — Mr. F. W. Watkins admitted 
on estai). as an assist, surgeon. 

Dec. 7 — The following temporary arrangements 
confirmed: — Lieut. CL H. Hellasis to be acting adj. 

t<» detachment t>f 21th N.I. at llroach Lieut. W. 

Chambers, Mih N.L, to art ns line adj. at Dapoo- 
lee, on departure of Lieut. De I’lloste for presi- 
dency. 

2d- Lieut. J. N. Rooke, regt. of artil., having 
been re.stored to his rank by Hon. tiic Court of 
D irectors, 2(l-Lieut. J. R. Woonam to be again 
iKiriie as superniim. to estab. 

Dee. if. — Surg. Glen to be stationed on Neilghcrry 
Hills for purnose of affording medical aid to civil, 
military, and naval odicers of tliis eslab. who may 
proceed thither on sick certificate. 

Dee. 10. — Assist. Surg. Grierson relievcil from 
duly ill Indian navy, and Assist. Surg. Keith placed 
at disposal of acting sujieriutendent of that branch 
of service. 


Dec. 12. — C.ipt. M. .Stark. 3d L.C., to net for 
Capt, Mansfield in cnmm.'inil of Poonah Auxiliary 
Horse, during absence of Latter uilicer on sick 
cert. 


Dec, 13.— Assist. .Surg. M. T. Kays, ai.d., app. 
to medical charge of police of presidency. 

Dec. ]l). — V>fh N.1. Lieut. W. J. Eastwick to be 
adj.. V. Maughan pLreed at dis}>o$al of Madras go- 
vc. nmcnt; date of app. 28th Nov, 

Dee. 10. — Miy. R. W. Gillum, 21st N.I., per- 
mitted to retire from Hon. Compaiw’s service, on 
pay of his rank, and to proceed to Europe. 

/>er. 2l>. — Assist. Surg. H. T. Chatterton to suc- 
ceed Assist. Surg. Mackell as civil surgeon at Kaira. 

Dee. 26. — Surg. Orton to act as superintending 
surgeon of Poona division during absence of Super- 
intend. .Surg. Trash at Mahablcswur Hills. 

Dec. 27. — Assist. Surg. D. Stewart, m d., to be 
acting civil .surgeon at Rutnagherry. 


Dec. 31).— Deputy Qu. Mast. Gen. of Army Mi^or 
A. Morse to be uu. mast. gen. , v. Hardy resigns, 
with official rank of lieut. col. ; Assist. Qu. Mast. 
Gen. Major C. F. Hart to lie d^uty qii.mast. gen,, 
V. Morse; Deputy Assist. Qii. Mast. (ren. Capt. N. 
C.'ampbell to be assist, (pi. mast, gen., v. Hart.; 
and Acting Deputy Assist. Qu. Mast. Gen. Lieut. 
J. Holland to be be deputy assist, (lu. mast, gen., 
V. Campbell.— Lieut. J. Holland, 22d N.I.. to act 
as assist, qu. mast. gen. during absence of Capt. 
Willoughby. 

Dee. 31.— 2I«f N.I. Capt. E. F. Hamilton to be 
major, Lieut. Wm.Wyllie to be capt., and Ens. F. 
Twynam to be lieut., in sue. to Gillum retired; 
date 24th Dec. ia33. 


Jan. 3, 1834.— Assist. Surg. J. F. Middle to be 
assistant to assay master, as a temporary measure : 
and Assist. Surg. J. Ryan to act for Assist. Surg. 
Middle as assist, garrison surgeon and medical 
storekeeper. 

Jan, 6. — Lieut, and Brigade Major A. R. WUsQn 
to take charge of deputy iissist. adj. general’s de- 

{ larlmeiit during absence of Capt. Crawley on 
eave ; and Lieut. J. C. Hartley to take charge of 
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iniOprof brigade*«.dei)artm<mtat beesa unlil fur< 
tKsr orders. 

Lieut. W. J. f'astwick, l^th, to act as interp. to 
94ch N.I., until further orders. 

Col. J. Salter to command northern division of 
armyi durini; absence of Urig. Uen. Kenuett : and 
Lieut. Col. (ir. A. LItcIifleld to command Decsa 
field brigade. 

Assist. S'urg. F.W.' Watkins placed at disposal of 
acting superintendent of Indian navy, for duty in 
tiiat branch of service. 

.fon. 8. — Artillerif. Maj. A. Mansnn, t'.n., to be 
lietti. col., V. Hardy retired; date Stith Dec. ia*i3. 
— (Japt.T. L. Groundwater to be major, Ist-Lieut. 
J.T. Lmlie to be capt., and 2d-l.ieut. J. N. Hooke 
to be Ist-lieut., in sue. to Manson prom. ; date 
iK»th Dec. 1H3.1. — Supenium. 2d-Lieut. I). Connait 
to be admitted on eltcctive strength, from above 
date, V. Rnoke prom. 

Capt. W. H. Ff)x to be agent for manufacture of 
gull carriages, in sue. to Lieut. I'ol. Manson, r.it., 
who vacate in consequence of his promotion. 

Jan. 9. — Assists. .Surgs. J. .Stewart and W. Cal- 
vert directed to proceed to Mydrabad. and to place 
themselves at disposal of resident at that city. 

Aftilhn-y. Ist-l.ieut. J. W. Fraser to be capt., 
and 2d-Lieut. W. A. St. Clair to be Istdicut., in 
sue. to Law dec. ; date 24th Dec. — Suucr- 

iium. 2d-Lieut. J. IS. WcMisnam to lie admitted on 
eilbetive strength from above date, v. St. Clair 
prom. 

The following temporary arrangements confirm- 
ed: — Ens. H. W. Preedy, 2.5th N.L, to act as in- 
torp. to left wing ."d L.C., from l.'tlli Dec.-. Lieut. 
J. S. 'Hamsay, 4th N.L, to net as qu. mast, and 
payinast. to that regt. from IJth Nov., during ab> 
scnce of Lieut. Lucas on leave. 

Assist. Sure. J. Anderson to be surgeon, v. 
Shaw dec. ; date 2!Hh Dec. Iil33. 

Jan. 11. — Assist. Surg. 1). Grierson placetl at 
disposal of acting superintendent of Indian navy. 

Jnn. 13.— Ens. M. WylUe to be acting adj. to 
left wing Vth N.L, during its march to presidency. 

20fA JV.I. Ens. II. Reilly to be qu.mast. and in- 
terp., V. Weslley proceeding to Europe. 

Jan. 14.— Lieut, W. S. Jacob, of engineers, to 
lie an assistant to L/ieut. .Shortreeil, superinten- 
dent of Bombay trigonometrical survey, on a staff 
salary of Rs. 2.50 per mensem, independent of his 
military pay and allowances. 

Jan, 17* — Capt. J. T. Leslie, of artillory, to 
command Invalids of II. CL service piuccediiig to 
Europe on ship Led// Raffles. 

Suiiemum. IJcut. W. W. Baker, 1st N.I., ad- 
mitteil on eifeetive strength of regt., from ll»th 
Feb. 18X1, V. Harvey dec. 

.Tan, 20. — Assist. Surg. 11. M. Felix to act as 
civil surgeon and assist, garrison surgeon at Broach, 
4 luring absence of Assist. Surg. J. McMurris. 

Jan. 21 .—Ens. W. C. Stacher to lie acting qu. 
mast, and interp. to 1st N.I. 

Jan. 24. — Assist. Surg. W. R. Deacon to be sur- 
geon of residency at Bhooj, from 31st Jan. 

Jan, 2fi. — CTadet of Engineers Chas. Walker ad- 
mitted on estab., and prom, to 2d-lieut. 

Ens. T. Pustans, 15th N.L, to be line adj. at 
Bhooj, V. Denton resigned situation. 

Capt. J. R. Wobdhouse, 6th N.I., to be deputy 
Judge adv. gen. to Poona division of army, v. Ha- 
milton prom, to a majority. 

Capt. D. Cunningham, 2d L.C.f to act as deputy 
assist, qu. mast. gen. of nothem divb-ion of army, 
ftom date of departure of Lieut. Holland to pre- 
sidency. 

Ens. John L. Hendley to rank from 24th Dec. 
1233» and posted to 2l8t N.I.,- v. Twynam prenn. 

AttUTary, Lieut. Col. E. Hardy (retired) to be 
ccLt v« Heasman dec. ; Lieut. Cm. A. Manson, 
c.a., to rank v. Hardy prom, s and Maj. T. 
Gromidwater, Capt. J. W. Fraser, and Ist-Lieut. 
W. A. SL Clair, to rank in sue. to Manson prom- ; 
dale 28th May 1833.— 2d-Lleut. J. B. Woosnam ad- 
mitted on eflactive stxcsigth from 28th May 1833, v. 
St Clair proin.^Capt. J. T. Leslie and Ist-Lleut. 
J. N. Rnoke to rank inauc. to Law dec. i date24th 
Dec. 183X— 2d-Licut, D. J. Cannan admitted on 
‘ cfTective strength, from above date, v. Rooke 
ptQm.-i-Ueut.Lol* L. C. Hussell to be col.« v. 
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Hardy retired ; T. Stevenson to be lieuU col., 
V. Russell prom.; Capt. W. Miller to be roaJcNr, 
Ist-Lieut. A. Rowlaiui to be capt., and 2d-Lieut. 
R. C. Wonnald to be Ist-lieut, in sue. to Steven- 
son ywom. : .date 26th Dec. 1633. 

Returned to duty, from Earope, — Nov. 26. 
IJeuts. Win. Brett ana 11. W. Brett, artillery. — 
Dec. 6. Capt. G. Smith, 2Uth N.L — Jan. 17* Ens. 
A. W’. Bcavan, European regt. — 25. Assist. Surg. 
J. A. Lawrence. — Assist. Surg. S. Fraser. 


FUltLOUGHS. 

To Dec. 12. Lieut. C. Clarke, 21.stN.L, 

for health. — (J.ipt. Thos. Bell, 9th N.L, for health. 
— 16. ('apt. J. Laiiig, 2fith N.L, for Iieallh. — Lieut. 
11. Aston, Dill N.L, for health.— 20 1,'apt. VV. H. 
.lacksoii, 12th N.L— 26. Lieut.('. J.W'ratley, 20th 
N.L— Jail. 2:5. Maj. W. K. Lester, artillery, for 
health.— 24. Assist. Surg. J. Burues, ai.i>. 

To Xeil^h- rri/ Hills. — Dec. 26. Major E. Jervis, 
3ti L.('., lor one year, for healtli. 

To Madras. — Dec. 21. l?apt. A. N. Maclean, 
6lh N.L, for six months, on private affairs. 

To CniH‘. of Good Ifope.~~iycc. 12. (Lmiet W. F. 
Ilay, .‘id L.CL, for eighteen months, for health. — 
27. Assist. Surg. J. Murray, for twelve months, 
for healtli. 

To — Dec. 7. (’apt. R. M.'insfielrl, for nluc 

months, for liealth. — 16. Capt. M. Doi luzeau, 
artil.. for six inonths. for health. — .Lan. 23. Lieut. 
A. liiiinfr ys, Bengal horse artillery, for eighteen 
monll),s, for health. 


MAIITNK DEIMUTMENT. 

.tan. 22. — Mr. llribifrts confirmed as first as- 
sistant to muster-alUSidaiit t Mr. Atkinson as se- 
cond ditto; and Mr. Lachlan as thiril ditto, iu 
coiistiiuence of dcceKsc* of Mr. (iooil ridge at seu. 


FPRLOl5(iII. 

To Knrojtf. — Dec. 16. Lieut. R. Harrison, In- 
dian navy, for liealtli. 


snirnxG. 

Arrh'ffls, 

.Tam. 2. flarrarff 'rrail, from Newcastle ,md 
Cap.*. — 3. Xjniip/i, Hri{)le, from Borileauv ; Minify, 
Scott, fioni Bordeaux nd Mculeira ; and Satla'a, 
Metiregor, from Calcutta. 

Ik’/tfirtnrrs. 

Drc!. 2f>. Ai'fdn, Fatciu), for Goa and Brazil.— 
Jan. j. Chuirnnmtf Uoiiitoii, for Bussurah. 


BIRTHS, M.ARRIAGE.S, AND 
DEATHS. 

JilllTHS. 

J>*c. 12. Mrs. T. Howell, of a daughter. 

14. At Ahmedalnul, the lady of Charles Scott, 
Esq., medical establishment, of a son. 

17 . At Surat, the lady of W. M. Webb., Esq., 
deputy com. of ordnance, of a son. 

19. At Bombay, the lady of G. W. Anderson, 
Esq., of a son. 

31. At Khandallah, the lady of Lieut. Col. Bel- 
lasis, engineers, of a daughter (since dead). 

Jan. Hi, AtSattara, the lady of Major O. J. Wil- 
son, of a son. 


MARftlAGES. 

Dec, 8. At Sholapore, Lieut. Fltzherberi WII- 
liams, 2d Gr. regt., to Harriet, third daughter of 
the late Cimt. Matthews, Madras army. 

17* Mr. Briscoe to Mrs. Ami . Graham. 

Jan, 1. At Bombay, Harry W. Brett, Esq., of 
the Bombay horse artillery, to Elizabeth, seoDiid 
daughter of the late Thos. Eaton, Esq., R.N. 

2. At Bombay, D. N. Ogle, Esq., captain H.M« 
4th Light Drags., to Maria Jane, eldest daughter 
of George Simpson, Esq., of Ogle, in the county 
of Angus, and formerly of Thornton, hi Aber- 
deenshire, now navel storekeeper in- Bombay. 
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10. At RomlMy. H F. Owen, Esq., to Mary 
Stanley, widow of the late Lieut. Col. Vf. H. 
Stanley. 

21. At Byculla, P. W. Le Geyt, Esq., of the 
civil service, to Caroline, eldest daughter of G.W. 
Anderson, Esq. 


Tfov. 10. At Ronibay, Fred. Alex. Corsar, Esq., 
of the civil service, aged 2!). 

— On boaril the Ijtidjf Feversham, on hia way to 
thot^apeof (imid Hope, Win. A. Morgan, Esq., of 
the Bombay bar. 

lirr. il. In the Fort, Byramjee Cowasjee. agetl .Vt, 

Jan, If). At Bombay, Henry LoflusGuillcinand, 
Esq., aged 0:). 

22. At Ahmcdniiggur, carried off ^ a bilious 
fever, William Dent, Esq., of the civil service, 
eldest son of the Rev. William Dent, of ('rosby 
CTote, near Northallerton. 


jier. — 2A. William Money, ' Moira, and Wlsabet't, 
all from London ; in the China Seas. 


Jan, 10. At Macao, the lady of John C. White- 
man, F!s(i., of a daughter. 

Lntnlj/. At Macao, the lady of J. B. Thornhill, 
Esq., of a son. 


OrL— At sea, Capt. David L. Shaw, commander 
of the Danish bark Maria. 




orridoit. 


siiiPviNc;. 

yfrWff/r/ at Cfolombo.— Dec. 21. OJumbia, Ware, 
from London. 


N»m'. 7* At (^dombo, the lady of W. Norris, 
Rs(|., second puisne justice, of a son. 

MAKKIAGKS. 

Nor. 22. Algernon Stewart, Esq., of H.M. civil 
service, to Charlotte Ann, daughter of Lieut. (*ol. 
Clement, Royal Artillery. 

Dffc. If). P.' E. Wodehouse, Esq., to Katherine 
Mary, cMest dauglitcr of K. J. Tenipler, Es<i., of 
the civil service. 


IDriiting. $ic. 

APPOINTMKNTS. 

S. G. nonh:i'’n, F^sq., was sworn in actinggover- 
nor of the Straits Settlements on the :f«l .Jan. 1)1*14 ; 
and H. F. Wingrove, Esq., was sworn in resident 
councillor at Singapore on the same date. 

Charles Scott, Esq,, has been sworn in sheriff of 
Prince of Wales’ Island, Singapore, and Malacca, 
for the ensuing twelve inonihs. 


^tngaporr* 


Arrifffli*.— Dec. 13. Ticklrr, from I.iverptjol and 
n.itavia. — l!i. fi'tnt'fijMtre, fromPort Glasgow, — pj. 
(irwell, from Manilla. — 17 . Madvlino, trom Lon- 
don and Batavia. 

Fmifcht to London (.Tan. 10). — Tin. .Cl. lOs. per 
20 cwt‘. ; (follVfe, .l‘r». IDs. per If] cwt. ; Sticl.ac and 
Pepper, .£<>. per Iti cwt. ; Measurement gfXKls, 
^(.‘4. Itlb. to £ 7 , 


Der.ll, Mrs. Symers, of a daughter. 


Dee, 2.1. Mr. Wilson, chief offleer of the ship 
Madeline, of the J.iva fever, — .\lsn, on Jan. 2, 
Mr. Covington, second 'oiheer of the ship Made- 
line, of the same distemper. 

Jan, 2. Alexander Page, Esq., late of Calcutta. 




SHIPPING. 

jlrrimle.—^Mt. IB. Pioneer, trom Gibraltar.— 
SO. Dueheef of Clarence, flrom Liverpool ; at Au- 


Arrlrnle. — Dec. B. Frujee, anARnrlofTArrrfutof, 
both from Liverpool.— J;in. 2. Norm/, from Liver- 
pool. — 23. Lucy, from Livcrptml. 


^U0tral.t0ta. 


Arriralft at Sydney. — Oct. 10. Plntina, from 
London.— Nov. 11. from London and Ho- 

bart 'r<)wn. — 13, Vorklih^ton, from South Seas. — 
1.1. Ann Jiioicfton, from London (since destroyed 
by fire). — 13. Jura, frmn Cork ; Lonach, from 
Lonilon and ilob.irt Town ; and Kihvard Coulson, 
from Liverpool ami ditto.— 21, \r.vn, from I'ly- 
moulb. — 24. KiUu, from Dublin and Hobart 
Town. — Dec. 7* Hcyuartl, from London and South 
Seas.— 14. from Leith and Hobart Town,— 

1.1. Sir Joseph Ranke, from London. — 17* lyiyfon, 
fnnn London. —HI. Llot/de, from London. — 1!). 
Henry, frtjm London. — 2i>. Rrothnre, from Lon- 
don ; /Vci.-nrtand Knytfi, both from Mauritius; and 
Sir ChnrtcH Fur!n:e, from Liverpool. — .31. Aletnn- 
tier, from London; and Dart, from Mauritius.— 
.Jail. 1. Persian, from London, Swan River, /kc, 
— 4. John, and Neptune, both from London. — Ki. 
Eurhantress, from Mauritius. — 1!>. Royal Sove- 
reign, from Dublin. 

ArrivaU at Hobart Town. — Sept. 17* TAtnhiel, 
from Leith. — 2t». Ann, from London.— Oct. 2.*). 
Medway, from Sydney. — Nov. 4. Sf^tia, from 
Lcitli. — Dec. .1. Wave, from London. — Prineo»e 
Victoria, from LiverpiK)!. 

Arrival at Lt^onccston. — Forth, from London. 

Arrival at Swan River. — Nov. H. Brilliant, from 
London. 


<!x.ipc of <!3oo& miopc. 


Ort. .30. At Stellenbosch, the lady of Lieut. 
Deck, 1.1th Madras N.I., of a daughter. 

Fef>. 2, 1334. Mrs. W. J. Mackrill, of a daughter. 
14. At Chavonne, the lady of R. Cooper, D.O.S., 
of a son. 

March 5. Mrs. Fairbalrn, of a son. 


Jan. 2.1. Mr. Thomas Green, chief mate of the 
bark Hope, aged 2H. 

Feb. 7 , Mr. James M'Gillivray, eldest son of 
Robert M'Gillivray, Esq., of Inverness, North. 
Britain. 

21. Prince Abdolrckiep, eldest son of the late 
Prince Abdullah, of Tedouri, aged 42. 

March Mary, wife of Wni. Carstairs, Esq., 
staff surgeon, Poona, aged 2.1. 

10. Mr. W. F. Venables, aged .>7. 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT, 

riouss OF Lokds, April 29. 

The Lucknow Lord Ellenho- 

rnugh said, lie iiad a inolion fur the />!li of 
May, respecting the case of the Lucknow 
hankers, and tiie mandumus obtained by 
the Hoard of Control, which, he under- 
stood, was not now to be persisted In. lie 
wished to know if ibis were the fact, and 
on what grounds the Hoard hud detertniued 
not to procecil. 

.Karl Grep could not state the grounds. 

Tlie Lord Chancellor said, lie was 
anxious to save the noble baron the trou- 
ble of making a useless motion. Circum- 
Ktancos held occurred which altered the 
whole grounds of the case, and rtMidered 
it impossible ti.ut the original intention of 
the Hoard of Control could be persisted in. 

Lord E'lenboruti^h said, be shouUi still 
wish that the documents should be laid be. 
fore the House, and to know the reason w hy 
the Hoard hud abandoned their iiUeution. 

Jifat/ 5- 

Lord Ellenhoruv^h moved for 

Copies of all minutes of council In llen 17 . 1 l. 
and of all proceedings there, and of all coinmuni- 
cations from the (fovcrnor-general in Council to 
the Court of Directors, relative to the alf.iim of 
Onrte, from the .^Oth July 11)31 to the present time, 
with a Bpeciflraiiun of tne dates when the docu- 
ments were received by t?ie Court ; also copies of 
all c'oininunicatioijs relative to the aflairs ut Oude 
from the Court of Directors to the Goveriior-jtene- 
ral in Council from the receipt of tlie mhiutc of 
the Governor general, dated 3oih July 1331. to the 
))resent time; and also copy of a despatch from the 
secretary to the Supreme Goverment to the lle- 
sident at Lucknow, dated lltli July lilil, also of 
a letter from the Goveinor-gencTul 10 the llesi- 
dent lit Lucknow, dated 2.Mh lilarch ini4, rc- 
ferreil to in the minute of the Goveiiior-gcncral, 
dated 3Utli July 1331. 

'l*he noble lord adverfed to the writ of 
mandamus^ which had been applied for by 
the attorney general, at the instunce of 
the Hoard of Control, for the purpose of 
compelling the Court of Directors to for- 
ward a despatch, framed by the Hoard, <li- 
recting the Indiun goverument to usc its 
** utmost eilurts*' with the king of Oude 
to procure payment of an alleged debt 
contrncted by liis predecessor to certain 
bankers of Lucknow, forty years ago. He 
understood that the rule for the Manda- 
mus bad been discharged a few days since, 
on the motion of the atturney general 
himself ; and he should, therefore, have 
alr&tained from drawing their lordship’s 
attention to this subject, if the object 
sought to be effected had been altogether 
abandoned, when the rule for a mandamus 
was discharged. When such an adniis- 
sion of'an error bad been made, he should 
not have troubled their lordships on the 
question, knowing how important it was, 
with reference to the complex system by 


which the affairs of India wore managed, 
not to blazon forth any difference that 
might chance to occur between the Hoard 
of Control and the ('ourt of Directors, 
hud he not understood, from what liad 
fallen from the noble and learned lord oi» 
the woolsack, taken in conjunction with 
what appeared in the papers laid on the 
table, ttiat anotiier measure was under 
consideration for the purpose of effecting 
the same object, a measure full of ihinger 
to the Hi'itish interests in India. Their 
lordsliips had on their tal>!e the report of 
the select committee of the hotise of com. 
inons on Kust- India affairs of 18:12, and 
they would there find tiiat Lord W. Hen- 
tinck, in his despatch of the 30th July 
1831, pointed out, in Che strongest terms, 
the distressed sitiiatinn of the king of 
Oude’s territories ; and he aNo observed, 
that, unless by the interposition of friendly 
counsels and nuld measures, it would Im 
utterly iiopeless to keep tip the friendly 
connexion at present existing between tlie 
king of Oude arwi the British (iovern- 
tneiit. Under such circumstances, it was 
extraordinary that the home-authority 
should be culled on to give ihcMr sand ion 
to the government of India to enable them 
to take measures to force the governmeiil 
of Oude to pay this alleged debt. The 
report of Mr. INIaddocks, the resident in 
Oude, stated, that the country was never 
ill u stale of greater disorder; tliat not 
more than two-thirds of the revenue were 
collected, and that this was not suflicient 
for the necessary expenses of the govern, 
iiient. The directors, in their letter to 
Mr. Grunt of the 1st of March 183.3, oh- 
.served, that the expression used in tlie de- 
spatch they were culled on to send out, 
namely, that the utmost efforts** should 
be made by the Hrilish Government in 
India to procure the pdyment of this de- 
mand, could only refer to “ compulsion** 
either by ** intimidation or force.*’ Such 
interpretation bad not been denied to this 
day. It was evident, therefutc, tiiat force 
WHS contemplated. It mattered not, in 
his opinion, whether the claim of Mr. 
Prendergast was a good claim or a had 
one. lie contended that they were not at 
liberty, under existing arrangements and 
treaties, to press authoritatively any pri.. 
vate claim on the king of Oude. ft had 
long ago been determined that no British 
subject, that no servant of the Company, 
should have any tiling to do with loHi.a 
granted to native princes. For half a cen- 
tury the Court of Directors hori acted 
upon that . principle, which, however, 
seemed to have been departed from in 
this peculiar case. In 1797, a most just 
and propey regulation was adopted j>y 
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|)nrlininMil fo tiie purpose of cliecking 
the prevalent practice uliich privately ex- 
isted, of liritisli subjects riinking loans, 
and mixing ihoniselves up with money, 
transactions connected with the native 
princes. The noble lord iicre recapi- 
tuluted the regulations respeetirig loans, 
the nature of the treaties witli the state 
of Glide, and other details of the case, 
with which our readers must he siidi- 
cientiy tiimiliar already. From rJio man- 
ner in which l^ord Wellesley had dealt 
with the claim, he (Lord K.) infened 
that his lordship did not consider it a 
just one. IJc was perfectly satisfied, if 
the facts had been made known to the 
Court of King’s llench, that the judges 
would never liave grantcil a Dutmlamits. 
lie was sure that the noble lord opposite, 
to whom these eircuinistaiices were not 
known, would not, if Ik* had been aware 
of thoin, have sanctioned such a proceed- 
ing. lie would have agreed with him 
(Lord Kllenh(jroiigh) that it was most im- 
jiisL and unfair to call on the Court of Gi- 
rectors to siiid out such a despatch. It 
was contrary to treaty, it wa.s contrary to 
ec|i:ity. It saiictioiicil that which was 
prohibited by actof luirJiaineiit, and which 
was declared to he opposcil to the wish 
of the legislature aii<l to the hoiioiir of the 
country. He therefore felt convinced, 
ofter what had fallen from the nolde and 
learned lord on a firevious occasion — nay, 
it was impossible for any individual to feel 
otherwise than satisfied, that tlierc were 
now under the eoiisideration of the Hoard 
of Control measures for assuming the di- 
rect government of the kingilom oJf Otidc ; 
and ill connexion with those measures, 
provi>ious for tlie payment of the debts 
of that state, and amongst others, the 
rlcht of Mr. Freiidergast, so illegally con- 
tracted, was recognized. Hut let this 
country beware how it interfered with an 
old and faithful state ; lest by any inter- 
ference tile stain of cupidity and of extor- 
tion siiould lie cast upon it. (Hear, hear!) 
However justifiable might he any inter- 
ference, this country should have recourse 
to it with the greatest reluctance and the 
deepest pain. (Hear!) Hy going hack 
to the year 1794, in order to ineliidc the 
debt of Mr. Prendergast, it would ojien 
grounds for other claims, wliich might be 
presented to an extent chat would make 
reform in that state inipossihle, and would 
reduce it to ti condition of irretrievahle 
bankruptcy ; if\ by such a course, the 
means of the people of that country were 
so disposed of, the cliaraeter and honour 
of the nation would be disgnLCcd ; that 
would be done which had not been the 
policy of this country for the Just fifty 
years ; the bad times, of which so much 
had been heard, would be restored, and a, 
system would be renewed, which in his 
earlier days the noble earl opposite 'Earl 
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Grey’, Mr. Fox, and other great men of 
tliiit ])ei-iod, hud ably and iiidefatiguhjy Ju* 
Iioiired to prevent. Never hud fliere 
hocri a question of greater importance to 
the churacrer, honour, and justice of this 
country than thaf, in respect to the as- 
sumption of the government of Glide. 
The ehiiracter of England for moderation 
depended upon her strict maintenance of 
good fiiitli towards her dependent pro- 
vinces ; and in cases of interference, it 
ought ever to be manifested to the depen- 
dencies, that it was jiiirely from motives 
of public interest, or of protecting the 
people of o])pression. The minute of 
Lord William Heiitirirk distinctly showed 
there was no justifieation fursueh a course 
as had been proposed by his Majesty’s 
Government in this iiistaiiec. He there- 
fore eoiu lnded that they acted iqion fresli 
and more recent information ; it was for 
that ill format ion fh.at he now pro|K)se(1 to 
move I.ord William Hentinek in his 
despatch had stated that the present min- 
ister of Glide v. as not inferior in talents 
and ability to any European j that he en- 
joyed the eonfidenee of liis sovereign, and 
that he l*orc no hostility to the Hritisli 
Government, as had been most incor- 
rectly atnibuted to him. Again ; would 
the proposed interference produce the 
iKmetits anticipated and desired? Let the 
condition of the north-western provmees* 
he regarded, to which, after a lapse of 
thirty years, this country had been ntiahlo 
to give a satisfactory government. If, 
then, the improvement of the state of 
Glide by violent interjiosition was doubt- 
ful, why siioiild recourse he had to such ii 
course, ami especially whore it was ])reg-. 
nant witli dangers in respect to other 
provinces in India? He had felt it his 
duty to endeavour to excite their lord- 
ship’s attention to the great injustice — 
not to say the great crime, — wliich, if ho 
had understood the noble and learned 
lord rightly, was now under the consider-, 
ation of the Government, with a view to, 
its infliction upon Gude, in the hope that 
their ]ord.<«ljij>s would prevent the iidop- 
tion of biieli a course, and by so doing 
preserve the Indian empire as it had been 
preserved by those who had preceded in 
its government. ( Hear, hear ! j 

’J he J^rd Chancellar said, that with re- 
spect to the papers in question, there 
coiikl he no objection to their lieing pro- 
duced, except this, that they went over a 
very considerable space of time, touching 
a variety of matters, and were, ns lie had 
been informed, somewhat voliimiiioiis ; 
all he could say was, that there existed na 
disposition to withhold any document 
bearing upon the subject, which could be 
produced without any manifest detriment 
to the public service. He, however, felt 
that there was Homething out of the ordi-^ 
nary course of parliamentary proceedini^ 
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hi the course of the noble baron, who 
brought forward the present motion Ibr 
the purfiose of blaming the conduct of the 
President of the Board of Control, who 
had actually almndoned the course of 
which the noble baron so much com- 
plained, and who no longer persisted in 
the intention to forward the dcspiitch in 
question. This was an objection to his 
course, assuming the statement of the 
noble baron to be correct, whereas he 
WLU d shew that it was a picture totally 
u like the original. The noble baron had 
assumed, in speaking of the origin of the 
claim of Mr. Prendergast, that that gcri- 
tiemm had purchased the claim, and there- 
1 y cjTitravened the statute. Great as this 
charge was against an individual, it was 
still greater against the Govenwiicnt; but 
happily the venom of the accusatioii hud 
l>een accompanied by its antidote. The 
noble baron bad the candour to state Xhat 
the act of \ arliameiit in question, constt- 
tiiring the misdemeanour attributed to Mr. 
I'rendergast, did not come into force till 
l>ecember 1797. Consequently, admit- 
ting that Mr. Prendergast pnrciiased in 
the c jurse of chat year, he was guilty of no 
misdemeanour. But no such purchase 
Was made. The noble baron liad said 
that nobody had been heard to deny the 
purchase. None had been known to admit 
It who had the shadow of a shade of right 
to speak upon the subject, in ojiposition 
to the authority of relations, friends, and 
witnesses to the transaction now in Eng- 
land, and who in the year 1795 were in 
Oude, Benares, Lucknow, and Calcutta. 
They had never heard the charge made, 
either verbally, in writing, or in print, by 
Any volunteer advocate of the East- India 
Company, or any hired advocate to .sup- 
port the alleged slender char.icter of Lord 
Wellesley, or the still smaller re]iutatio» 
of Mr. Prendergsist,- — never, in short, from 
the year 1795 to the prc.sent hour, had the 
charge been made in their presence x'ith- 
out calling down a sweeping, peremptory, 
and indignant denial. Mr. Prendergast 
wa.s the mere commission-agent of the 
Dosses, acting for them iiiider a power of 
attorney, and was richly entitled to all he 
earned in that capacity. He (the I.«ord 
Chancellor) had never seen an individual 
who so completely identified himself with 
the interests of his einployei’s. indeed to a 
degree which might well justify the con- 
jecture in the public mind, that he was a 
Jirincipat. His anxious labours, in the 
Opinion of his friends, eventually cost him 
his life. With respect to the origin of the 
claim, he must state that of alt the great 
hankera of India the Dosses at Calcutta, 
Benares, Oude, and Lucknow, were mi- 
questionably the most extensive. The 
claim in question bore not the least resem- 
Mance to a private debt, had no con- 
OexMin with Any private tran6actkM^> atKi> 


had not in any degree an analogjrto what 
might strictly be called a private debt. 
The Nabob Vizier, Asoph-ud-Dowlah, 
iiad at the time a great pre.ssure upon him, 
by reason of a rebellion in one district; for 
want of money application tor assistance 
was made by the Nabob Vizier to the 
Dossc.s ; they at first objected, on the 
ground that the Nabob Vizier’s security, 
not the best at any period, was insufiicient 
still more in con.«<eqiience of the war in 
which he was engaged. Ttie English 
resident at Lucknow, Mr. Cherry, was 
then applied to by the Nabob Vizier, who 
gave to the Do.sse8his personal guarantee, 
and comniuiiieatcd it to Sir John Shore, 
governor-general, and obtained his entire 
approval of the course he hud taken. On 
this supplies were granted; and more being 
subsequently required, Mr. Clierry was 
again appealed to, and he again applied 
for and obtained the approval of Sir John 
Shore for guaranteeing a further advance. 
Now he (the Lonrl Chancellor) begged to 
ask if this transaction could be put on the 
footing of a private debt, or whether the 
honour of this country, of which so much 
had been justly said, might not be consi- 
dered ill some degree to be somewhat in- 
volved in it, when, twice over, a personal 
guarantee had been given by a resident 
agent, and approved of by a resident 
governor-genera! ; and when, - on that 
gimraiitce, so made and so approved of, 
the money was actually paid and advanced. 
By its means the war was prosecuted, the 
rebellion put down, the most pci feet suc- 
cess prevailed, and owing to this trans- 
action, thus guaranteed, the Nabob Vizier 
was saved. He, it was true, was tlie 
debtor, but by tlie representations made 
by P^nglish governors and English ageiit.s 
he was enabled to obtain the loan, and 
under such circurnstariecs it was the duty 
of the Government to see that the lenders 
were not losers. Asoph-nd- Dowlah bor- 
rowed the money to maintain his sove- 
reignty, and pl•e^erve his territory. By 
its means he succeeded in doing .so, and 
eventually the British Government reaped 
the benefit of that success. We became, 
by the force of events, as regarded the 
benefit derived from that loan, converted 
from sureties into principals, Would any 
man say that in honour the British Go- 
vernment was not bound to see such a 
claim justly settled? It was in 1811 that 
he (the Lord Chancellor) first brought 
forw^ard a petition on this subject in the 
House of Commons from Mr. Prender- 
gast. But the same opinion with regard 
to this claim, tjiue opinion which his right 
hon. friend wa» blamed by the noble 
baron for adopting, bad been adopted and 
acted upon by former governors of India, 
as well by former presidents of the 
Board of (’ontrol. Everybody wlio Iia4t 
lieerd tlie clear statement of the tiobfo 
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baron must have supposed that this opU 
nioii had originated with his right hon. 
friend hiinseir — timt it was in fact a 
crotcliet of Mr. Grant, and of Mr. Grant 
exclusively. The noble and learned lord 
then insisted upon the auchurity to he de- 
rived from the letter of Lord Wellesley to 
loot’d Moira, the letter of Mr. Thornton, 
which, he said, he regarded in the light of 
a despatch, and tiie recognition of Loi'd 
Teignmouth, in support of the validity of 
the claim. He entirely agreed with the 
noble baron as to the impolicy and itijiis* 
tice of adopting force in cases of this kind 
as against princes of India. The whole 
charge resolved itself into what was in- 
tended by his right lion, friend. He held 
ill his hand the despatch of iiis right hon. 
friend, and also the orders enclosed in it 
for Lord W. Heiitinck ; and lie would 
maintain that there was nothing in either 
to coiiiiteriaiice the supposition that his 
right lion, friend recommended tlic adop- 
tion of force in this c.ise for the settlement 
of their claim. He (tlie Lord Chancellor) 
knew little himself of this subject, and lie 
had therefore no doubt maile but a feeble 
defence where his right hon. friend could 
make a most triumphant one. It was long 
since he had first called tlie attention of 
I’ariiament to the settleiiicnt of this claim. 
The lirst <K!C*asion was in IHII, when he 
presented a petition to the House of Com- 
mons on the subject ; lie afterwards 
brought it under the consideration of the 
house in 1812 and 1822. In the latter 
year tlie [irorogation of jiarliainent pre- 
vented the inquiry from being proceeded 
with. Now all that the Government now 
did was to renew that investigation, and 
to interpose with the king of Gude to 
have ail inquiry instituted. 'Die total 
amount of the jirineipal of the debt was 
.4: 1 10,000, and Ins right hon. friend had 
merely directed tiiat the claim should he 
Hiibinitted to further consideration, in or- 
der to see if its justice could he suhstan- 
tiated and its settlement provided. Siicli 
was the present posture of atfairs. It was 
hut common justice to those unfortunate 
hankers, who iiad been kept out of their 
money fiir forty years, and from the loan 
of which money tliis country had even- 
tually reaped such benefit, that such aline 
of proceeding should he adopted. 

■ The Duke of Weltiiufton said, he con- 
curred with his noble friend in expressing 
his surprise at the letters contained in the 
papers on their lordships’ table, and his 
astonishment that any such letters should 
have been written by tiie president of the 
Board of Control. He was still more 
surprised that it should have been at- 
tempted to force such a <les))atch upuit 
the Court of Directors. The right bon. 
gentleman (Mr Grant , in that despatch, 
bad iuisiiined flowers which had never be-* 
luce been exercised by the Board of Cun* 


trol. He had never liefore known such a 
measure taken by the state to enforce tiie 
payment of the claim of a private indivr*^ 
dual, except in one instance, in which an 
analogous interference was made by the 
state ill favour of the claiin.s of private in- 
dividuals in the treaty of Paris of 1814* 
which was only done in consequence of n 
similar stipulation in tlie treaty of Ami- 
ens, arising out of the state of things pro- 
duced by the French revolution. 'I’lie words 
used in the governinent despatch were 
exceedingly strong. What was the im- 
pression which the use of those terms 
made upon the Court of Directors ? They 
.said in tiicir re]>ly, that the utmost ef- 
forts” of the British Government mean 
compulsion, cither by intimidation or 
force. (Hear, hear!) Such was the moan- 
ing attached to it by the Court of Direc- 
tors. How did it iiappcn that Mr. Grant 
did not reply to that charge and disclaim 
such a meaning? The noble and learned 
lord hud said, that, as the mmidninua hud 
been withdrawn, there was no use what- 
ever ill bringing forward such a motion. 
Now, the noble and learned lord had him- 
self stated, tiiat. tliougli the mandamus had 
been withdrawn, the measure could be 
attained in another way. He conceived 
timt, under such cireiiinstanccsr his noble 
friend was jierfeetly justified in bringing 
the matter tiiuhu* the notice of that house. 
He was as ready as the noble lord to ad- 
mit that Mr. Prendergiist was a very ami- 
able and a very honourable man, but that 
eircumstariee did not alter the fact stated 
by his nubic friend ; for if he had pur- 
chased tii is claim alter the act of 1793, it 
was ail infraction of the act of parliament. 
He did not think it possible that a person 
filling such an ofiice as that filled by Mr. 
Cherry, and who in such ti situation 
should have nothing to dawith such mat- 
ters, could have acted us tlie noble and 
learned lonl had rtqiresented — that ho 
would have pledged himself as security for 
the loan. The noble and learned lord woiilil 
find nothing in the papers laid before the 
house to eoimtcnanee such a supposition. It 
was said, thutu ]mrt of tliis irnuiey was lent 
for the support of an army ; but a portion 
of it was lent for the purpose of supplying 
food for the nabob’s wild beasts. 'I'he mo- 
ney, it was said, was expended in saving 
tlie province— a province which, not a few 
inoiiths fiifter, but several years after, was 
ceded to the British Government, and it 
was on that consideration that the noble 
and learned lord contended that we should 
l>e security for the payment of this claim. 
With respect to the opinion which the 
noble and learned lord had quoted of 
Lord Wellesley in favour of this claim, and • 
which was contained in a private letter, lie 
would oppoi^e to that opinion the conduct 
of Lord Wellesley on the subject while he 
occupied tlio.situatioii of Govefuor-geiie-k 
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ral of India. Lord Wellesley during that 
time negotiated a treaty with the Nabob 
of Oude, which treaty coiitHiiied certain 
provisions with respect to the settlement 
of the naboh*s debts, and in it tliere was 
not a syllable with regard to those debts. 
Now', if Lord Wellesley thought that they 
Bhould be paid, why did he not introduce 
a provision in that treaty, as security tor 
their payment? He was happy that the 
preseiit discussion had been introduced, 
liecause he tliought it was likely, from 
what had taken place, that the claim would 
not now he enforced. 

Lord Plunke.lt said, that the siihicet was 
one on which, w'hen agitated in the other 
House of Puiiiamcnt so long ago as 
lie had formed a very strong and decided 
opinion ; and every new inquiry lie had 
made, every new ilocumcnt lie JiuJ exa- 
mined, had completely confirmed him in 
the opinion of the justice of the present 
claims, and the duty imposed on the 
British Government to use every jiropcr 
means in their power to enforce their 
liquidation from tiic sovereign of Oude. 
He complained of the course which had 
been pursued iqioii the present occasion. 
Originally the motion w'as for an inquiry 
into the claims of the Calcutta bankers ; 
but now it was for the production gene- 
rally of papers relative to the state of 
Glide. The present position of pcmdiiig 
atfairs relative to the state of Oude might 
make it impertinent or iiiqiropcr for him 
to enter into their discussion ; and there- 
fore he should confine himself to that part 
of the case which alfecteii his right lion, 
friend, the president of tlie Board of Con- 
trol. The noble duke had cliargcd him, 
not with exercising tlic iiitlueiice of the 
British Goveriuneiit in obtaining rcdiess 
from the sovereign of Guile, but because 
he had threatened to do so with force and 
violence. He (Lord Plunkett} could not, 
however, find any passage in the docu- 
iiient itself which could be made, by any 
torture of criticism, to hear such a con- 
struction. The noble duke had i;ot care- 
fully read the answ’er se»it by. the Court of 
Directors. Their rcmonstranci* tvas not 
against violence, but that interference was 
unnecessary and improper. Cut if the 
claim was just ; if the debt had been Con- 
tracted with the knowledge and iiiidei the 
sanction of the British Government; and 
if protection had not been extended to 
British subjects in Iiidi *, the directors 
had no right to insist against such inter- 
ference as w'as pro])er and just. The 
noble and learned loixl then W'eiit into tlie 
history of the transaction in question, for 
the pur)X)se of showing that if not by for- 
mal guarantee, yet in honour and good 
hiitb,' the British Government bad been 
liarties to it. The princes of^Iiidia, it 
aeeined, had a rnpile peculiar to tfieniselvee 
el^tettling accodnts. They took it for 


granted that the monry paid by the credi- 
tors hud never been fairly advanced ; they 
audited the account by striking olf so miicJi 
as they thought unjust and exorbitant; 
and those who did not choose to submit 
to such a settlement were declared not 
entitled to the liquidation of their claims 
at all. Such was the settlement of ac- 
coiiiits, he must say, in sanctioning which 
the Court of Directors had acted not in 
the honoiiralilc and just spirit of British 
niercliants, and still less in accordance 
with that gri'at and awful responsibility 
which attached to tlic’in as swaying the 
destinies of tliat. imimrtant cmjiirc wiiicli 
Jr«d been placed under their charge. Un- 
der all the circiimstcjnccs of the case, ho 
thought that there was a just claim on the 
British Government in India, and that 
the subject ought to be renewed. Sir S. 
Uomilly, Sir J. Macintosh, I.oril Lynil- 
liurst, and several of the best and w'isest 
men In the coiiiitr}’, liad solcniidy and 
deliberately declared their opinions that 
these claims ought to he admitted. 

The motion for tlie ])roduction of ti:c 
documents in (|iti'>tion, so far as is con- 
sistent with the interests of the public 
service, was tlien agreed to. 

LAW. 

JlTDICIAT. COMMITTI.K OF Till: PlllVV 
Council, 

Rajwulenarnin Rai, I Vaudwonthnarain 
Unit nnd Alukundenarrtin Rnif appellants ; 
Rijni Oovind Sint/* resj)ondeiit. — This 
was an appeal from Bengal. No counsel 
appeared for the appellants, and the ca.^e 
W'as heard cj: parte respuiifleiit. 'J'lio 
.ludgmeiit of the court below was afllrmed 
by tiieir lordships, with costs. 

April 7. 

Sutronfjnn /Sa/jarfh/, appellant ; Sain- 
tra nspondent — 'I'ins was an a|»- 

pcal from Bengal, in a suit originally in- 
stituted by the rcsjioiident in liie Zillali 
Court of iMidna]iore, for certain lainls, 
called the talooks of Bmlhasi, &c. , con- 
sisting of 1 BJ villages, yielding an unniial 
rental of rupees, paying a fixed 

land-rent of 17.971 rupees. The }jro- 
perty w'as the inheritance of Dliunjce 
2Sutputty, the respondent’s hu.sband, and 
the a]qiellant*.s lather by adoption, nnd 
possessed by him as an independent ta- 
iookdar. He died in 1803, W'ilhout issue 
male. It ajipears that Dhunjee, having 
been informed by astrologers that no son 
bom to him would live, determined to 
adopt the appellant, which, it was al- 
leged, he did in 1782. In 1787 lie mar- 
ried the respoiiileiit. By the Hindu hiw 
of inheritance, in Bengal, the widow of a 
person dying without male issue, by na- 
ture or adoption, is entitled to the whole 
o^ liis property, real and personal. U 
wius admitted, that if the appellant (Uio: 
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prinripnJ dereiicinnt in tlie on^iiiul suit) 
cuiitfi have cstal)li«ihed the fact of his 
adoption, his title woidd have been pre- 
femitte to that of the widow. 

Upon the death of nfiiinjce Siitpiitty, 
his brother, Luekieliuni Siitpiihy (who 
is the father of the appellant), and the 
appellant, took possession of the talooks 
ill question ; but, in order that their pos- 
session ini/'ht be tjwisi lef^alised, it was 
necessary that the name of oikj of them 
should be substituted, in place of the de- 
ceased’s, in tlie register of the collector, 
which registration, however, is not con- 
clusive evidence of title. Accordingly^ in 
September 180*^ tlie appellant petitioned 
the colle(*tor of Midnajiore, that, as 
adopted heir of the (h?ccascd, liis name 
might be inserted in the books. Conn- 
ter-petitions were, howevc-r, presented by 
a daughter of the d(‘ceased and by the 
respondent ; the latter subsequently re- 
tracted her opposition and acknowledged 
tin' right of the appellant as heir by adop- 
tion ; whereupon, in Foliruary 180f, the 
ayipellant’s name was entered in the col- 
lector’s books as jiroprietor of the proper- 
ty in question. In April 1801, tlie res- 
pondent presenteil another petition, al- 
leging that the petition in her name, 
retracting the opposition and acknowletlg- 
ing the appellant’s (*laim, was fabricated, 
and that she was held, at the time, in 
strict coidineinent by the appellant and 
his father : though an aineon had been 
sent liy the collector, on that occasion, to 
sec the respondent, and he had rcporied 
that she confirnied her aeknowlcdginciit 
of the appellant’s title. 

Ill July ISO.J, the respoiidciit filed her 
))laiiit, ill forma pauperis, in the Zillali 
Court, alleging that the appellant liad 
acquired possession of the tulooks by 
fraud, and that the collector’s ameeii had 
been party to the fraud, and praying to be 
put ill possession of the property, as the 
widow of tlie deceased. The apjiellant, 
in his answer, stated that lie had been 
adopted by the deceased wlien a few days 
old; tliat when he was eleven years of 
age, the deceased, in jiresence of the 
eiiief priest and other persons of resjiec- 
tabiJity, invested him with the zuuar 
(thread), and performed the choora-kuni 
(tonsure), and twice gave him in mar- 
riage ; that, ill the performance of these 
ceremonies, Dhunjee did all that became 
the father of an adopted son, and the res- 
pondent performed the dutic.s of a mother 
towards the appellant; tliat the appel- 
lant’s father (the brother of Dhunjee), by 
the deceased’s express appointment, and to 
protect the appellant’s interests, had the 
entire management of the talooks ; and 
that, on the death of Dhunjee, the ap- 
pellant set fire to his funeral pile, and per- 
formed the dilties of a son. The respbn- 
defit, in her replication, denied the fart 
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of adoption, and alleged facts at variance 
with tile pleas of the appellant. 

To render an adoption legal, according 
to tlie fliiidii Ihw, a variety of cercmo» 
flics and conditions, and a certain publi- 
city, are indispensable, in order that an 
act, currying with it such extensive conse- 
quences, siioiiid be a deliberate and pub^ 
lie one. 

'riie Zillali Court, after taking the an- 
swers of the pundit, as to the forms iie- 
ces.sfiry to be observed in the adofition of 
a child, and upon the evidence of the 
witnesses on both sides, which was singu- 
larly confiictiiig, decreed, in July l^G, 
that the respondent should he put in pos- 
session of the talooks, and tliat the ap- 
pellant slioiihl pay the costs of suit. From 
this decree the ajipellant appealed to the 
Froviiicial (’ourt for the division of Cal- 
cutta. Amongst other grounds of ap- 
jieal, he denied the property to have been 
that of the deceased, alleging it to have 
been, in fact, that of Doorgavy, widow 
of Narain Siitpntty, the deceased’s uncle ; 
he asserted that tin* ceremonies of adop- 
tion had been legal]}' performed, and 
alleged that the juilge of the Zillali Court 
had improperly refused to examine certain 
of his witnesses. 

The Proviiieial C.’oiirt, in Marcli 1808, 
pronounced its jiidgment, wherein the 
judges (Messrs. Itoehe and Wintle) held 
that the objections urged by the appellant 
were extremely just, and the decision of 
the Zillali (’oiirt improper; that there 
was proof of the adoption, education, and 
marriage of the appellant by Dhunjee, 
and they ordered that the zillali judge’s 
decree be set aside, and that the appel- 
lant roinain in possession of the tulooks, 
and that the resjiondent pay the costs in 
both courts ; the appellant providing for 
the respondent during her life. 

From this decree the respondent ap- 
pealed to the Sudder Dewaniiy Adawlut, 
wliicli declared (April 1812) that the fact 
of the adoption was elearly and satisfacto- 
rily proved ; but, as it appeared that fur- 
ther evidence might be obtained, the court 
directed the decision to be postponed, and 
a copy of the proceedings, with a precept, 
to be transmitted to the judge of Midiia- 
pore, to examine further witnesses as to 
certain facts specified, and forward their 
depositions to the Sudder Court. 

The juilge of Midnapore, accordingly, 
examined further witnesses, and in parti- 
cular a zemindar, named Kasinatli Chow* 
dry, one of the appellant’s witnesses, who 
admitted he knew nothing of the facts he 
was called to prove, but stated that a ma- 
terial document, put in by the appellant, 
had been fabricated. 

Xlie Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, re- 
jecdiig a petition of the appellant praying 
that other witnesses might be examined, 
^iid lining of opinion that there had lieeii 
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Imu4 on the pnrt of the appellant, and sential to its validity. It is to be lament- 
; 'Ihij^t the adoption was not proved, in Au- ed that an irrevocable act, which defeats 
fuic 1812. ordered that the decision of the just expectations of the relations of 
Provincial Court should lie reversed, deceased persons, may, at any distance 

and the decree of the Zillah Court should of time after it is supposed to have been 

; l^inain in force; and directed that the ap- done, be proved by verbal testimony. It 
:|iellant .should pay the whole of the ex- would contrilmte much to the security of 
Opeiises of the suit in all the courts. property and the happiness of Hindoo 

^ From this decision the appellant ap- fiimilies, in a country where the religions 

.'^peale^ to this tribunal, first, because he obligation of an oath is unfortunately so 
had, by testimony uncontradicted in all little felt, anil dociirnents arc so readily 
^essential points, fully established the fact fabricated, if adoptions and all other im- 
ipf his formal, deliberate, and legal adop- portnnt acts were required to be perforni- 
; and secondly, because, if the adop- ed in the presence of some magistrate, 
tion was not thought sidhciently proved, and to be recorded in some court. But 
the peculiar circumstances of the case en- although neither written acknowledg- 
titled the appellant to have had the bene- tnents, nor the performance of any relU 
ht of fiirtlier inquiry. gioiis ceremonies, are essential to the va- 

Lo%'d Wytiford delivered judgment, lidity of u(Io])tion, such acknowledgments 
The law of adoption owes its origin to are usually given, such ceremonies ob- 
' the timorous superstition of the inlinbi- served, and notices given of the time 
0nts of India. The people, vainly when udoptiuns are to take ))liico, in all 
imagining that, by leaving male children families of distinction, sucli as those of 
in ^ this world, they secure themselves zemindars or opulent brahmins. Wherever 
against the torments of the next, seem to those have been omitted, it behoves this 
have been so anxious to obtain natural or court to regurd with extreme suspicion 
l^udopted sons, that they have established the proof otfered in support of an adofi- 
biit imperfect securities against fabricated tion. 1 would say, that in no case, the 
adoptions. The law of three children rights of wives and daughters should he 
conferred advantages on Uoinan citizens, transferred to strangers or to more remote 
which induced them to adopt sons, and relations, unless the fact of adoption, by 
when they liad got the honours or otliecs which this transfer is effected, he proved 
which they desired, they often turned the by evidence free from all suspicion of 
adopted children loose on to the world fraud, and so consistent and probable as 
again. Tacitus {AnnaU lib. Id, c. 10) to give no occasion for doubt of its truth. 
Buys : * Percrebiterat ed iempestnte pravissi^ “ At the beginning of this case a strik- 
mtis mo.y, quvm propinquHs comitiis^ ant ing improbability occurs, and which the 
sorte proiiuciarunit pleriquc orhi jiefis appellant has endeavoured to account for 
adoptionibus adgciserctit Jilias.** The Ho- by a circumstance that is attempted to ho 
mans and other nations, which incorpo- proved by iiisulhciiMit and contradictory 
rated the civil with the municipal Jaws, evidence. Dluiiijce Sutpiitty was, accord- 
have wisely provided against such frauds, ing to one account, twenty-two, and ac- 
By the civil law, the sanction of the cording to another thirty, years old, when 
magistrates was essential to the validity lie adopted Siitroogiiii. His wife was 
of the adoption of an infant : these iiiagis- eighteen ; she iiad given promise of hav- 
tmtes, regarding the circiimstances of the iiig children, for she had borne a daiigb- 
person proposing to adopt and those of the ter, and another child that hud died. Su- 
child that he was desirous of adojjting, perstition was not likely to frighten a 
being authorised to decide whether the person so circurr.stanced into the doing an 
a<loption would be to the advantage of act by which his daughter would be disin- 
the latter.— (Dig., b. i., tit 7, 62. c. 17.) herited, and the irdicritance of any son or 
By the Code Napoleon, adoptions must sons that he might have he divided with 
lie registered in the Court of the First a stranger. ITie Roman and French 
Instance and in the Imperial Court; and laws arc wise in this resjiect; they do 
in the latter, an opportunity is afforded to not permit persons under fifty years of 
relations of the person proposing to age to adopt. — (Heincechis, L. i. tit 11, 
jf^opt a child, of shewing that the adop- sec. 177; Code Napoleon, lib. i. tit. 8, 
tion proposed ought not to be allowed ; sec. 1.) 

this court having authority either to con- To get over the improbability of so 

firm or annul any adoption. young a man adopting a son, we are told 

** In our own country, although wilKs are a story of his having bis nativity cast l)y a 
revocable, we do not allow the favoured brahmin from the north, who assj^red him 
title of heir to be set aside but by a will that no male child of bis would live. One 
ill writing attested in tlie preset^e of should have expected tliat tlwt brahmin 
tbr|e wUuesses : but according tik the should have been produced fts a witness, 

' Htililoo law, neither registration ^ of seme reason given by evidence for not 

furt of adai>t ion, Aor any written M|f^ig him before the court. Twoper- 

that actiiavi^ beeii^ejmple^dylp^iP^ called as, witheisOA, 
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state tliat they attended Dhiinjce Siit- 
piitty upon this oeoasion, wJien he went 
to this bnihmin ; one of them knew the 
brahiniirs name, and where he resided ; 
he could have assisted in inquiring after 
him and bringing him, or accounting for 
his absence : he lived but four days* jour- 
ney from Dhunjee Sutputty. Tiioso wit- 
ncss(!s contradict each other. Deby 
Bhudy, the family priest, says the nati- 
vity was east about the seventh or eighth 
hour of the day, in the presence of lai- 
chiin ninidy, Shibrum Sarbhooin, Na- 
ruin Sidhiirit, and himselt^ Jiiggernatli 
Chnckerlnitty says, that the ealcnlatioii 
was made about three hours after sunrise, 
in the presence of himself and Lucki- 
putty. They differ as to the time of 
casting the nativity, and as to every one 
person supposed to be present at the time 
it was ilone. 

“ TJie passage in the defendant’s an- 
swer, in ]). 5, is not explained to my 
satisfaction. He says : ‘ when first iriy 
father made over his property to me.' 
He \vould not in a pleading have used 
those words with reference to an act of 
adoption. Again : * all the papers rela- 
tive to the talooks, which, during my fa- 
ther’s life, were in the hands of Lucki- 
ehuni Sutputty.’ These words cannot 
mean papers relative to the adoption, for 
the main defect of his case is, tliat there 
are no such papers. The evidence as to 
the signing of the petition of the respon- 
dent is contradictory. Two witnesses 
swear that she did not sign it ; tliree that 
she did. ' But it does not appear that any 
of these witnesses saw more of her than 
her hands. But consider the improbabi- 
lity of her signing voluntarily a petition 
destructive of her own rights, and will 
not the balance of evidence incline against 
the genuineness of this paper ? One of 
the learned counsel admits that if that be 
fi false and fabricated instrument, little 
credit can be given to any part of tlie ap- 
pellant’s case. I think that if any im- 
portant paper produced by the ajipellant 
ns a genuine paper be shewn to be false, 
the court cannot have any safe ground for 
deciding in favour of one wlio knowingly 
has produced such a fabricated paper as a 
genuine instrument. Sutroogun produced 
to the court a letter purporting to have 
been written by a zemindar as aii^ answer 
td an invitation sent to that zemindar to 
attend the religious ceremonies thought 
proper to be observed for the sanctioning 
that adoption, and which letter appears 
to have been- written before these sup- 
posed ceremonies were performed, al- 
though he had himself fabricated that let- 
ter, and obtained tlie zemindar’s signature 
to it, many years after it purports to lliyve 
been written. Is not this forgery 
as deltructive of the appellant’s case 
that of the respondent's petition ?' , ' ^ 
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** But it cannot be doubted that tiie 
respondent was kept in a state of duress^ 
for the purpose of preventing her from 
as.serting her rights. The <larogah*s an- 
swer to the magistrate’s order is evasive^ 
He wishes to satisfy tlie magistrate tljia(| 
she had not been confined. He first re-, 
ports the answer given him by Liicki- 
churii, which answer is to a ([iicstion,, 
• how can peons he placed on the inside 
of the Imusc by the women’s apartment?* 
He makes Sabitra say she had not been 
watched liy ])eon«, but she adds, ‘ the day, 
after my brother brought a man from the 
magistrates, tliere were two peons near 
my door. ’ The appellant therefore ap- 
pears to mo to have attempted to prevent 
the respondent from hririging*her case 
before the court by duress, and to siip- 
])ort his own by false witnesses and fabri- 
cated instninients. 


“ 1 will not fatigue the court by calling 
their attention to the numerous coiitra-i 
dictions that are t«) be found in the evi-* 
deuce. 1 will only add, that although the 
Hindoo law does not require that adop- 
tions sJionId 1)0 acknowledged in w'riting, 
it is usual when persons in the situation 
of life of Hiiunjce Sutputty adopt sons, 
to acknowledge such adoptions in writing, 
to give notice to the ruling i)ower, and to 
invite the neighbouring zemindars and 
others to he present at such adoptions. 
Tt is admitted that there wuis in tliis case 
no acknowledgment in wu-itiiig, and that 
no zemindars attended, or were invited 
to attend, the ceremony of adoption. 
The zemindars, it is said, were asked to 
attend the performance of the religious 
ceremonies, but the time w’heii it is most 
important for the prevention of fraud that 
those per.«ons should attend is that of the 
adoption, for wiiat is then done cannot he 
undone by any thing, or omitted after- 
wards. I think 1 have stated, but I am 
much obliged to one of the learned judges 
tor, the suggestion if 1 have not, that there 
w^as no communication of the adoption to 
the rilling authorities, which is a more 
important circumstance than the noticing 
it to the zemindars or any other person. 
TJieir lordships are of opinion that this 
appeal should he dismissed with costs; 
and I hope that if religion has not suffi- 
cient moral influence on the minds 


Hindoos to prevent them from supporting 
their claims by peijiiry and forgery, that 
self-interest will; and when they learn 
that the calling peijured witnesses, ot 
producing forged instruments, will be 
visited with costs, 1 hope we shall have 
less reason to complain of parties at-' 
tempting to avail themselves of thDsd 
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[ means of supporting or defendii^ 


wit}i costs;. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

COVENTRY SOCIETY FOR THE AlIOMTJON 
OF 11UM.\N SACRIFICES IN INDIA. 

The Fifth and last Report of this So- 
ciety congratulates the public on the abo- 
lition, or expected abolition, of various 
cruel customs prevalent in India at the 
period of its fornuition in 1S‘<JS. The 
fiuttee practice was abolishetl in 18:^9; the 
pilgrim tax in 183;<; the Churuck pooja 
was prohibited in Calcutta the same yean* ; 
and by the India Rill, jirovision is matle 
for the extinction of slavery. The Presi- 
dent of the Roiird of Control assured the 
secretary of the Society ( Mr. Peggs}, that 
“ when the bustle occasioned by the new 
India Charter was over, infiinticide and 
ghaut murders should be made the sub- 
ject of distinct despatch to the Indian 
Government.” The Report refers to the 
commendable efforts of the Society to 
effect these philanthropic objects, by the 
diffusion of publications on the subjects 
referred to, inaiiy of them gratuitously. 

THE SUPREME COUNCIL OF 
INDIA. 

The Right Hon. Lord VV. nenfinrk, G.t'.n., 
&c., governor-general of India, con tmaiuler- in- 
chief and governor of the nrcsideucy of Fort 
IVilliam. 

William Blunt, Esq., first ordinary mcmlicr. 
Alexander Ross, Esq., sorond ditto. 

W^m.B. Martin, Esq., third ditto. 

T. B. Macaulay, Esq., fourth rlittn. 

The Governors of the rjther Prt'sidcnr ics, wlien 
the Supreme Council shall assemble within their 
territory, extraordinary members. 

Lieut. Col. Win. Morison, < .n., provisional 
member. 

Sir C. T. Metcalfe, Hart., governor of the presi- 
dency of Agra, to act provisionally as governor- 
general, in the event of the death, resignation, or 
coming away of Lord Win. Beniinck, 

The .Senior Ordinary IVIemlier of the .‘^npreme 
Council who shall lie present, to act ns governor of 
Agra provisionally, upon Sir C. Metcalfe’s siic- 
ce^ing to the office of governor-general of India, 
or upon Sir C, Metcalfe’s death, resignation, or 
coming away. 

RETIREMENTS, &c. FROM THE 
COMPANY’S SERVICE. 

JIENUAL KSTAHM.SHMKNT. 

Retired in Kn gland, — Lieut. Col-W. G. A. Field- 
ing, of cavalry, from 27th April IRTl.— Mai. H* C. 
.Sandys, 28th N.I., from rith Nov. 1832.— Maj. II. 
JL. Playfair, artillery, from loth Feb. I}W4.— Cnpt. 
George Thornton, 1st L.C., from 12th Jan. 1834 — 
^£apt. P. B. Fitton, 27th N.I., from Hth March, 
'1834.— Surg. li. II. Wilson, from 28th Jan. 1834 — 
Surg. T. JS. Child, from (ith May 1833. — 1st. Lieut. 
Geo. R. Birch, artillery, from 24th June 1833 (on 
Lord Clive’s Fund). — Assist. Surg. 1). B. Wardlaw, 
£rom 16th Dec. 1831 (on ditto). 

Reaignecf.— l.ieijt. H. P. Cotton, 7th L.C., from 
16th June 1831. — 2d-L1eut. Joseph Greene, artil- 
lery, from 2,‘kl Nov. 1832,— 2d-Licut. E. W. Mi- 
chell, artillery, from 3d Feb. 1834 — Ens. Richard 
Parker, 2d N.I., from 24th Dec. 1833. 

MAnRAS ESTABLISHMENT. ^ ,, 
Retired in EerJamf,— Maj. Sir Henry Wlllock, 
Knt., K.L,S., 8tn L.-C*, IVom 29th Dec,'. 1833i A 
Capt. U. F/de Mmitmoreiicy, 3d L.C., itom 1^ 


IPth Dec. I.'hTI.— L ieut. >Vni. Haig, invalids, ftcuu 
16th Dec. 1833. 

Resigned.— Lieut. Roger R. Hunter, artillery, 
from 23d May 1832. — Ens. J. R. Starke, 2ilth N.I., 
from iUth Dec. 1833. 

Pensionf’d on I.ord Clive's Fund. — Assist. .Surg. 
Wm. Lloyd, from 2(';ih April 1)L'<2. 

.Struck (having boon al)sent from India five 
ye-irs).— 'I'he Rev. John 11. Knapp, B.A., chap- 
lain, from 27 th Dec. 183.3. 

IIOMI) A V Esr A BMSUMENT. 

Rtdiredin Knglit)ni.—\Ae\\\. Col. Henry .Smith, 
of cavalry, from 2:td April 1832.— Lieut. Col. W. 
11. Sykis', of infaiirry, from rtth June 18;i3. — Maj. 
Jamc^ CruickshiuiU.' Sth N.I., from 30th April 
18:u.--M,'tjor Justinian Nutt, engineers, from 3d 
July 18.32. 

Resigned — ('apt. Hugh Grant, 2d L.C., from 
24! h June 18:12. 

Vensionfid on Lord Clive’s Fund. — Assist. Surg. 
Alex. Gregor, from 2.3d April 18:)2. 

Ills MAJESTY’S FORCES IN THE 
EAST. 

PHOMOTIOXS AND CHANGES. 

M Fitot (in lltnigril). J. C. Il.andlleld to be 
lieut. by purch., v. Maokay who retires; and** A, 
J. Nettcrville to U' ens. by purcli., v. Handfield 
(both 2 May .34). 

6th Foot (.at lloinhay). Ens. Lord (’. Kerr, from 
iHith F., to bo lient. by purch., v. Brady who re- 
tires (2 May 34). 

iWi Fmd (at Mauritius). Lieut. John Hoskins, 
from h. p. unattached, to be lieut., v. C. Dormer 
whoexcK., roc. dif. (16 May .34). 

28f/i Find (at Bombay). Ens. Geo. Ilntchinsoit 
to l)e lieut,, v. Cates dec. ; ami C. U. Tripp, from 
h. p. I2th F., to be ens., v. Hutchinsun (both 2S 
April :j 4). — G. W’. Rice to Ix! ens., by purch., v. 
Tripp who retires (2 May ;)4>. 

26^/* Fifot (in Bengal). Ens. Geo. Forbes, to be 
lieut., V. Boyd dec. d.'i Feb. 34); C has. Cameron 
t(» be ens., v. Forltes (16 M.ay). 

2i)th Find (at Mauritius). S. H. Palairet to be 
lieut. by fiurch., v. Bayle who retires ; and A. St . 
G. 11. Stepney to be ens. by purch., v. Palairet 
(lioth 16 May .34}. 

riHfA Fi*ot (in Bengal). Capt. Edw. Hopper to bo 
major, v. Semple dec. (22 Nov. .T3) ; Lieut. Alex. 
Campbell to be capt., v. Hopper (28 do.) ; Ens. II. 
Bales to be lieut., v. Campbell (28 do.); Thos. 
Anderson to be ens., v. Bates (.16 May 34). 

44^/1 Foot (in Bengal). Capt. Arthur Horne, 
from 47th F., to be capt., v. Burslem app. to 94th 
F. ('iZi April ;M). — Ens. W’m. F.vuns to be lieut., v. 
Chambers dec. (2.3d Get. :13>; Ens. It. Corljel, from 
h. p. 69th F., to be ens., v. Evans (16 May .*14). ■ 
48rA Font (at Madras). Serj. Maj. 11. Wheeler to 
Im* adj. (with rank of ens.), v. Moruhett app. to 
fL-M regl. (9 May 34). 

49f/< Font (in Bengal). Ens. John Hcatley to l>e 
lieut., V. Bundle prom. (28 March .34) ; H. A. Sey- 
imsur to be ens-, v. Ileatley (2 May).— Ens. .lames 
Ramsay to be lient. by purcli., v. Clievers who re- 
tires; anti 11. J. Turner to be ens. by purch., v. 
Ramsay .both 9 May .34). 

58fA Foot (in Ceylon). J. II. Lnyc to be ens. by 
purch., V. Wormington who retirc.s (2d May .34). 

ti2rf Foot (at Madras). Ens. G. E. Olplierts to 
be lieut., V. Clark dec. (22 Oct. 3.3) ; Lieut. John 
Story, from h. p. unattached, to be lieut., v. Vbi- 
cent whose app. has not taken place (2 May 34} ; 
Serj. Maj. wm. Guy to be ens., v. Olpherts 
(2d do.). 

wad Foot (at Madras). Ens. S. Harries to be lieut. 
by purch., v. Montgomery who retires; and Pa- 
trick Gordon to be ens. by purch., v. Harries (both 
2 May 34). 

7ftth Foot (In Ceylon). Capt. P. W. Braham, 
from 70th F., to be capt., v. Holyoake who exch. 
(16 May 34). 

ffjth Foot (in Ceylon). H. Russell to be ens. by 
purch., V. Reid who retires (16 May 34). 

• Ceylon Regt. Capt. James Anderson to be m^jor, 
#. BhrcAem dec.; Lieut. R. Gray to be capt., v. 
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Gray ; and Kns. W. P. ClarkCf ftrom 1 ». p. 12th 
Tegt.> to be 2d'lleut.» v. Field Call 2 May 34).— 
O. B. Tattersall to bo 2d-lieut. by uurch., v. 
C'larke who retires (16* May 34). 

It Is generally understcxjd that the second liente> 
nants of all the King’s regiments In India will 
ahortlybereduced. — iVoi». and MU. Gaz. 

J. B. Alexander, Esq., captain in tho 42d Foot, 
has been permitted to accejit and wear the insignia, 
of the third class, of tlie Royal Persian Urder of 
the Lion and Sun, conferred on him by the Sliah 
of Persia. 

The fi3d Regt., some years on the New South 
IValcs establishment, has sailed thence for Ma- 
dras. 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrimh. 

Aprii, 28. Minn-va, Furlong, from Mauritius 
2!)th Dec. ; at Rristol. — ^8. Unpid, Hush, from 
Doinbny l!)th Nov. ; at Liverpojil.- -6*. Urnrt’nha- 
^en, Dulsing, fi'oin Batavia 2alh Dec.; o if Ply- 
mouth (for Rotterdam\— II.M.S. 7’u/W, Dickln- 
son, from Manriiius !)lh Nov., and C'npe loth 
Feb. i alPlyiiututh — ; ki. H.C.S. I'nnsittort.i^coU, 
from (.diiua 241 h Dec. : at Deal — Kt/le, Fletcher, 
from Hengal 15 Dec.; and Mirmuhi^ Synis, from 
Mauritius I.'ilh Jan., both oft’ Liverpool*. —May 1. 
Duke nf rtriljiint, liowen. from Hen(;al 4lh Jan. ; 
II. (.'.S. fVttrrcn ilustinff.'it Saiidys, from China; 
€iiocejfter, Brooks, from Mauritius 1st J:tn. ; Mh 
rtiuda. Hopper, fioin Mauritius Ihlh Jan.; GUbert 
Munt'u, Dull', from Mauhlius 18th Jan.; Ghmnl- 
von, Urown, from Mauritius iPlh Jan., and t’.ipe 
fith Feb. ; and .Ma?fehcstert Urown, fjom Mauri- 
tius hith Jan.; all at. (Jravesend.---! A-ytu. llid- 
dlf, frotn Bengal 7th Dec., Vix.igapatam UHh do., 
and (!ape 15t.li Fch. ; t'rrs'usMdu, \'ouug, from 
IJeiigal IJIth Dec. ; Uudunuted^ Miller. lYvUu Bom- 
b.ay 4th J.'in. ; .and t,Vrc<f/.n, .Miiiih, from ("eylun 
4th Dec., Mauritius ^tithdo., and ('ape 28th Juu. ; 
all oft* Portsiiu null, — 1. i'rn'v, K Ilugstedc, from 
llomhay 2rith Dec.; at Cowes.— 2. Xuud S.ve. 

from Bengal Mth Nov.; at l.ivrrp<>ol.~2, //•/#, 
Mackwood, from Ceylon, 25ih Nov., and (’;ipe 
lJ)th Jan.; at Cowis. — 3. Aruh, Furrier, from 
Singapore ath Doc.; and Judith, .\iior, froniMauri- 
tius; ImLli .'it < Jravesend. - • ;i. .Lvuf, .Stead, from 
Retigal 2.‘(<1 Dec., and M.idias 2d Jan. ; and Lon- 
don, Wiinhle, from Bengal 18th Jan.; botlinlfthe 
Start. — 3. 6'^.(;/e//rc,Thomp.son, froiii Heng.il i4th 
Jan., and Table Bay «th March; at Brijiiol.— .3. 
Mary, Rooirie, from the Cape ; otf Shorehain.— 3. 
Fnma, Hargreaves, "Sclmn VVtttHt, Cfde-inan, 
FiCzherhert, Ferrier, and Fmeruld, Crawford, all 
from Mauritius; at Liverpcml.— 4 Intrepid, Ro- 
binson, from Bengal thh Dec., and Table Bay 
lath Feb. ; Gmu'ffa Hibbert, Lusk, from Singa- 
pore 5th Dec. ; Ilnfitjvnr, Paton, from Singapore 
28th Nov. ; and Arcturim, Oliver, from M;iuri- 
tius; all at Gravesend.— 4. Ijowthrri'antle, 

Harris, from China 14th Jan.; and Siir Edward 
Paget, Tucker, from Botnljay 5th Jan., uiid Cape 
3d March ; both oft’ Portland. — 4. Cam wall, Bell, 
from Bengal 7th Jan., and Cape 8th March ; olF 
the Wight. — 4. Gcrtuatiia, Van Jusli, from China 
14th Nov., .Singapore 6th Dec., and (’ape 4th 
Feb.; olF Hastings (for Hamburgh). — 4. Hope, 
McCallum, from Batavia (ith Dec., and Table 
Hay 1st Feb.; oft* Beachy Head. — 4. Diana, 
Braithwaite, from Batavia; at Dtsil.— 5. Welronw, 
Paul, from Mauritius 2<Hh Dec., aiidTableBay .'list 
Jan.; at Gravesend. — 5. Do/ifijiica,Wins)iear, from 
Mauritius 2tith Dec.; at Bristol.— .'I. H.C.S.'lViomrrA 
iirenviUc, Burnett, from China; and Kliza, Bauch 
from Syilney 7th July, and Hcdiart Town ;ifl Oct. ; 
lioth at Deal. — 6, Tickler, Lowdon, from Sin- 
gapore 1 1th Jan., at Deal.— 7. Marquis of 
tingjt, Clarkson, from Bombay 5th Jan., and Ta- 
ble Bay; ChiUlrene, Durocher, from Sydney 18th 
Dec.; Singapore, Cargill, from Singapore llth 
.Tan. ; and David Given, Beatson, from Cape 27th 
.Ian. ; all at Deal. — J. Princene Charlotte, McKean, 
from Bombay (Sth Jan.; oft’ Liverpool. — 7* Dc- 
Jiance, Kirk, from Mauritius; at Bristol. — 12. 
im’d liungerfard, Farquharson, from Bengal 6th 
J.in. ; otf Portland. — 14. H.C.S. Otetle Huntley, 
Johnston, from China RHh J.in. ; oft* Dartmouth. 
—14. Cahotia, Camming, from New .South Wales 
23d Jan.; oft* LiveriKX)!. — 15. WellingUm, Lid- 
deJI, from Mtidras IBth Jan., and i..ipe 13th 
March : and Aurora, Cuulson, from ('ape l^h 
l* cb. ; both at Gravc:,ciiil.— 10. H.C.S. Mincreu, 


Ticchurst, from China JCth Jan. ; H.C.S. Duke 
of Suxser, Whitcheiid, from China loth Jan., 
and Cape llth March; Hero of Afalown, Rich- 
mond, from Bombay ,'ltli Jati., and Cape llth 
March ; and Lr/rf// Rajflrjt, Pollock, from Bom- 
bay S.'ith Jan., and C.*ipc 12th March; all oft* the 
Wight. — 16. Cerilia, Lofgren, from Bahavia 
loth Jan. ; oft’ Falmouth. — 1|. H.C.S. Roer, Mar- 
quis, fiom China 26lh Jan.; at Deal. — 18. Jytdy 
Gordon, Manner, from Bombay 20th Jan. ; at Li- 
verpool. — 10. ll.C. Ships Prince Regent, Aplin, 
from ('hina 24th Jaii., and Lurkimt, Campbell, 
from ditto loth Jan.; both at Gravesend. — 10. 
Rriton, Parker, from Cape; at Deal. — 20. Stir- 
Hng Cnxtte, Fr.'iser, from Bombay 21st Jan. ; In 
the Clyde. — 23. Arhitlex, Duncan, from Ctwlon 
2d Jan. ; off Hastings.— 24. Feejee, Bewicy, from 
Batavia 1 .‘ith Jan., and Cape; at Liverpool. 

Dejnrfures, 

ApHir. 2.'3. Margaret Graham, Hamilton, for 
Ciipe, V. 1). {..‘uifi, .and N. .S. Wales; from Green- 
ock. — 2.1. Sj/ninirtry, Riley, for (!hina and Singa- 
pore; and Camilla, Petrie, for Rio .and Bengal; 
i»oth from Liverpool. — 26. Lord William Bentinck, 
Hutchinson, for Madras and Bengal ; from Ports- 
inoiitli. — 27« Charlen Kerr, Brodie, for Bombay; 
from Portsuiouih. — 20. Hythe, Drayner, for 
Penang, Singapore, .ind China ; from Deal. — 80. 
yli}di‘HU}f>r/rr, (iale, for N.S. Wales (with convicts) ; 
from Deal.— M ay 1. Hashmy, llarliekl, for Ma- 
dras and Beiigril : from l*ortsinotilh. — 1. London, 
McLean, for Bengal; from I.iver])ool. — 2. Strath- 
Jhddstiy, J.Hics, for V. D. L.iiid (with female cmi- 
gniiits) ; and Adelaide, Clark, for N.S. W'aUnt; 
i»oth frmri Deal. — 4- MarquU Camden, Larkins, for 
Penang, .Singapore, and China ; Prro, Rutter, 
for Cape and Mauritius; and Maria, .Skinner, 
for .St. Helena ; all from Deal. — A. John Woadhall, 
Henderson, for Bengal; from Liverpool. — li. .Siccw, 
Miinio, for V. 1). L.nid ; from Deal. — 6. Governor 
Findley, Kcimedy, for Batavia, Singtapore, and 
<7;ina ; from I ..ver pool.- -7. Miema^, lliend, for 
N..S. Wall's ; fic^in Liverpool. — 8. Kdtvar-ht, Mar- 
tin, for V. D. I. Old (with convicts) ; from Deal. 
— 8. lleeiur, Cowley, for Bombay; and Margaret, 
Taylor, for Cape ami Algoa Bay ; both from Li- 
verpool. -0 iUttmjiUs, ('(j '* r ('} . id B/ 

zifian, G.dloway, for Rio and Hobart. 'Town ; 
both from Deal. — in. Doiieunter, Pritchard, for 
Mauritius; from Portsmotith. — 1.3. Jumna, Pin- 
der, for China; ami Creighton, for Ben- 

gal and China ; both from Idverpool. — 14. Camilla, 
WiliAon, for N,.s. Wales; fttnn Deal.— 15, 

VWA' tiiegory, for N.S. Wales; and FJlen, 
Dixon, for V. I). Land ami N.S. Wales; Ixdh from 
Deal 10. lldiemni. Gillies, for Madras and Ben- 

gal ; from Portsmouth. — 10. Ale-rander Daring, 
.St. Croix, for China; Claudinc, Keen, for Cape 
and Algoa Bay; and 'Saetan, Mitchell, for .Sl. 
llelen.'i; all from Deal.---!!*. Samuel Uroten, Mar- 
ding, for Bio and Bengal; from Liverpi>ol. — 21. 
Juliana, Tarbutl, for Madras and Bengal; from 
Deal. — 20, F.faru, Blair, for Bombay; from 
(Jrecuock.— 21. Tapir/, Tapley, for Bengal ; from 
Liverpool. — 22. Uounty Hull, Harding, for Bom- 
bay ; and Mnleotm, Siiiiv, for Batavia and Singa- 
pore ; both from Liverpool.— 24. Stilueia, Addison, 
for Mauritius; from Deal. — 24. British Sovereign, 
Browne, for N.S. Wales; from Deal.—24.R«M»- 
Franks, for Batnvi.a, Singapore, and China ; 
from Greenock.— 2.'». William Metmlfe, Philipson, 
for V. D. Land (withconviels) ; from l*ortsnionth. 
— 25. Hebe, Currie, for C:hina; from Liverpool. 
—26. lljcoxburnebnry, f^hapman, for Madras and 
Bengal; and Fortitude, Wilson » for Cape; both 
from Deal.— 28. (hontes, Currie, and Coromandel, 
Boyes, for Madras and Bengal; and Lo^idoo, Pic- 
kering, for Bengal ; all from Deal. 

PASSENGERS FROM INDIA. 

Per Duke of Bedford, from Bengal : Hon. Mr*. 
Dalisell; Mrs. G. R. Berry ; Mrs. Wm. Lowther; 
Mrs. Pattcnsini; Mrs. Jas. Parsons: Mrs. George 
Hill; Miss Dawney ; Rev. Mr. Hammond: Jo- 
seph Reid, Esq., C.S. ; Dr. llandyside ; Missce 
Smith, Pringle, and Macphersoii : Masters Moii- 
teith, Tierney, DaUell, Howard (2), Parsons Cl), 
OuBcley (2), Lowther, Pringle, Berry, Hailes (2), 
and Smith; eight servants. 

Per Duke of Jjanengter, from Bengal; Rev. Mr. 
Hill ; Mrs. Hill and seven children ; Rev. Mr. 
Pierce and son.' — (Mrs. Cobb died at sea 1st Feb.) ' 

Per Parkjield, from Bombay : Mr. and Mrs. 
Martin and three children. 

Per H>C.S^ FansiRurt, from China : Capt.John 
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Teinuletnii: Charles Scott* Ksq., of Penang i M. 

B. Kerr. Esq., of do. ; three chddren. 

S, Gravenhagen, from Batavia: Mr. and 
Mrs. Dupuy and six children ; Mr. Vincent and 
five children. 

Prr Eliza, from Van Diemen's Land: Capt. 
^enley.ofthe Thames i Mr. Phelbs; Mr. Cooper. 
Vftr Asia, Biddle, from Bengal : Mrs. Cracroft : 

llovenden: Mrs. McKenzie; Mrs. Shean; 
Mrs. and Miss Thomas; Capt. Jackson; Lieut. 
NesUt; Dr. Shcaii; Dr. Rogers; Mr. Peach; 
Mr. Midwinter; three children ; eight servants. 

Per Iris, from Ceylon : Lieut. Col. Smith ; 
Capt. Hutton; Lieut, and Mrs. Clare and child: 
Miss CoUins; two servants. — (Lieut. Cuppage 
.landed at the Cape.) 

Per. Undaunted, from Bombay: Mr. and Mrs. 
Morton and two children ; Lieut. Harrison. Indian 
Navy. 

Per Reliance, from Mauritius : Mrs. Hawes and 
two children; Surgeons Birnie, Ste\'enson, and 
Love. R.N. ; Capt. Spratley, late of the York: 
.Lieut. Baylcy, Il.M.2{Hh rcgl. 

Per Hugh Lindsay steamer, from Bomliay, 
landed at Suez : c:ol. Hardy. Bombay army ; Maj. 
Groundwater, do.; (.'apt. Wm. Jackson, do.; 
Capt. Spencer, do. ; Dr. Bunics, do.; Lieut. (>. 
MacDonald. U.N. ; A. Finlay. F.si;. — Latuleil at 
Cosseir: 11. II. Lindsay, Esq., from China; W. 
K. Pringle, Bombay C.S. ; A. F. Green, Esq., 
'from Bengal; Capt. C. I'earsoii. H.M. (ilst regt., 
from Ceylon: Capt.W. Pnttinger. 11. M. (ith regt.. 
from Bombay. — (The Rev. Joseph Wolff, Col. 
Thomas, II. M- ;iOth F<xjt. and \V. Elliot, Esq., 
Madras (\S., who had left Bombay in the ship of 
war Cnnte, were taken up at Judda, and landed, 
the two former at Suez, and the latter at (!osseir.) 
Per Sir Thomns Muum, from Siiignprire: Mrs. 

C. Thomas and child; Miss Thomas; Mr. Grey. 
Per H‘C\S. Ijowt/trr CttNtle, from China ; Mrs. 

Capt. Harris; Mrs. Albino ; Miss Paiver; Master 

G. Albino; two servants. 

Pe»* Rapid, from Bomlwy : Mr. I'arker. 

Per Asia, Stead, from Bengal: Capt. Kytld. 

H. M. 67th regt.; Eiis. (ierinain, 4!»th N.I.; Dr. 
Galloway. R.N. ; .fnlm Marshall, Esq., juii.; Mr. 
Snashall, missionary. 

Per St. iieorgn, from Bengal: Mrs. Roberts; 
Mrs. Jillard ; Mrs. James; Mrs. Jc'rvis; Mrs. 
Watson; \V. N. ClarreU, Esq., C..S. ; Col. Ro- 
berts, 1st Europ. regt. ; (.'apt. Hilton, lo’th Lan- 
cers ; Capt. Jervis, 6th N.i. ; Lieut. Winter, 6Pth 
N.L; Dr. Yeatman; Misses Maxwell. Bolierts, 
Thomson, Jervis, and Ellis; Masters Maxwell. 
Roberts, Jillard, Watson, and Janies. — From the 
C'apc : Major and Mrs. Ilartiy and child ; C.apt. 
Driver, late of the B(dt<m ; Capt. Surtlen, late of 
the Cresnr. — (The following were lantied at the 
Cape: Mrs. Stocqiieler and two children ; Henry 
Sargent, Esq. C.S.) Mrs. Vernon diet! at sea. 

Per Comuta/l, from Bengal: Mrs. Cariienter; 
Mrs. Middleton; Mrs. RIlis ; Mrs. Carter and 
child; Mrs- Ogilvic and three children; Brig. 
.Gen. Carpenter; Adam Ogilvie, Esq., C.S.; 

A. C. Heyland. Esq., ditto; 1 )t. James Scott; 
Capt. (Carpenter, H.M. 41.st Fixit: Capt. Ellis, 

B. N.F. : Capt. Mercer and child; ('aptain Baron, 

B. N.I ; Capt. Fenton, ditto; Liciit. W. A. 
Smith : Lieut. Whitefoord ; two Misses MacSweeti. 
— From the Cape : Mi.ss Mct'rea; Mr. 11. Men- 
xies. merchant.— tCol. Shubrick and Capt. Crou- 
dace were landed at the Cape). 

Per Sir Edward Paget, from Bombay : Mrs. Bax 
and two children ; Mrs. De Vltre and four do. ; Mrs. 
McGillivray and four children ; Mrs. Farquharson 
and one child ; Mrs. Pringle; Mrs. Griffiths and 
child : Miss Emma Bruce; J. D. Dc Vltre, Esii., 

C. S.; M. T. De Vltre, Esq.; W. H. Harrison. 
Rsq.. C.S, ; Capt. GrilHths. H.M. ffth regiment. 
'—(Dr. Murray and Capt. Mansfield were landed at 
the Cape). 

Per London, from Bengal: Mrs. Col. Auriol 
■and Miss Auriol; Mrs. Captain Lumsden; Mrs. 
John E. Ellerton; Mrs. Wilkinson ; Mrs. Dr. But- 
ter ; Mrs. Jenkins ; Mrs. Dr. Brown ; Mrs. Pit- 
tar; Colonel Taylor ; Capt. W. W. Rees; John 
Thompson. Esq. : P. Plttar. Esq. ; Rev. Mr. Wil- 
kinson: Lieut. Burt, englnoeis ; Lieut. Jackson, 
''cavalry ; Mr, A. Greenlaw ; Misses Wilkinson. 
Lumsden, two Butter, and two Jenkins ; Masters 
KllertioTi, Llndsily^ three Lumsdcii, and two.Jcn- 
, kins. 

I ■ ■ ■ ■ 


Per Marquis of rHasthtgo, from Boihtwy: Mrs 
Col. Moore and three cnlldren; :MnB. Gillum; 
Mrs. Crawley ; Major Gillum ; £. B. Mills, Esq. 
C.S. : E. C'ampbcql. Esq., ditto; Lieut. Maud, 
4th L. Dram. ; Lieut. Aston. B.N.I. ; Misses E. 
and M. Wedderburn. and L. White ; Masters J. 
and T. Smith, and G. Laurie: ten servants: in- 
valids, &c. (Mr. and Mrs. Martin West and 
child were landed at the t^ape,. — Lieut. Hesse 
died at sea. 

Per L.rrd Hangcr/ord, from Bengal ; Mrs. Ches- 
ter and child; Mrs McNaghtcii; Mrs. Vlba t 
and three children : Mrs. Lawrelland child ; Mrs. 
T. Prinsop and child : Mrs. W. Prinsep and three 
children ; Mrs. John Patton and child; Mrs. Far- 
quharson; M iss Bnaddon : Mr. Hawkins. C.S. ; 
Mr. llavenshaw, C.S. : Capt. Robb, Bengal army ; 
Capt. (VHallorau, H.M, (ith regt. ; Missi’s 11. 
Thoiiqison, Braddon. (rrahani, and Alexander ; 
Masters Alexander. 'I’liomson, (ir.iham, and 
Wells. (For the Cape of Gootl Hope; (jencral 
O'Halloran: and W. Alexander. Esq.) 

Per Elizabtith, from Sydney ; Mrs. Anlaby ; Dr. 
Ellis; Mr. Ilausaid ; Mr. Gitro. 

Per H.M.S. Talbot, from the Cape: Capt. Il.ir- 
ding, R.N., and Mrs. Harding; Capt. ('.*iTrmgtoii, 
of the Marines ; Lieut. Allen, 11. N.; Mr. Thos. 
Vokes; Mr. Edw. Yokes ; Mr. Cardcau, U.N. 

Per Wellington, from Mailras: Mrs. Major Sim ; 
Mrs. Ridsdaie ; Miss Fearon; (\j 1. McPherson, 
II.M. :i!>th regt. ; Mqmr Crotty, ditto ; Major Sim, 
Madras Engineers ; M.'ijor Dyce, 4th Madras N.I. ; 
Dr. Turnbull; Capt. Mitchell, Madras Military 
Board; Capt. Laugfard. .'ilst Madras N.I. ; Lieut. 
Maulc. M. M. .q'uh regt.; Lieiits. Campbell and 
Harrison, M-idras Artillery ; AssisUSurg. Purvis ; 
Lieut. Biadibrd, lith M.*idras N.I. ; K children ; 
14» servants ; .‘ib invalids, &c. — From the (^M”’ • 
Mrs. Salmon ; S»rg. Carstairs, Bomb.iy .service ; 
Mr. Levick ; Messrs. G. and A. Ebden ; several 
servants.— (’The following were kinded at the C.'ii)e ; 
Mr. U. (.’Itrk, secretary to Madras government ; 
Lieut. F. C(>tton, Madras engineers). 

Per H. C. S. Duke of Smses, from China : 
W. 11. CX Plowdeii, Esq., late chief of the British 
factory; Capt. Rolxirt Locke, late of, the ll.(J.S. 
Duke of Yo%‘k. — Fn»m the llape ; W\ T. Toone, 
Esq., Bengal (J.S.; Hamilton Ross, Ksq.; Mr. C. 
.Hepburne, late midshipman of the Wellington. — 
From St. Helena: Lieut.(.'ol. Jas. Caulfichl, c.n., 
Ilengal ('av^alry, — (Capt. W. Prescott, of Madras 
army, and servant, were left at the Capt.)— Mr. 
Hepburne died at St. Helena. 

Per Hero of Malown, from Bombay : Col. and 
Mrs. Gordon ; Mrs. Roliertson and two children ; 
(Japt. Lang ; Lieut. Broadhiirst; Dr. Flock ton ; 
Mr. Carter; Mr. Arch. Thompson, from the 
Cape ; Master Higginson.— (The following were 
landed at the (.^ape : Dr. and Mrs. Richmond ; 
Capt. WfHMlbiinie; Lleiit. Hay). — Mr. Hall died 
at sea. 

Per lAidu llufflrs, from Bombay : Col. and Mrs. 
Wliisli and child ; Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Davies ; 
Mrs. Dr. Bunies; two boys, and one infant; Mrs. 
Whitford ; Mrs. Geddes ; W. B. Marlin, Esq., * 
C S., resident at Indore; J. Hopewemd, Ksq.; 
M.ajor B.'irclay, 24tb N.I. : (^apt. Leslie, horse ar- 
tillerv, in charge of itivalids; Lieut. Humircys, 
Bengal horse artillery; J. Vernon; two Ma.sters 
Ikavies; 4« Company’s invalids; (i servants.— 
fC!ol. Doveton, Ud Madras I..(\ ; Mrs. Dovetoii, 
and Miss Doveton, were lamled at b't. Helena). 

Per H.C.S. Prince Regent, from China: — Miss 
Emma Gover and servant. — From St. Helena: 

. l>r. John Culkrn, late of the Marquis of Huntly. 

Per Itriton, from Cape; Mr. and Mrs. Dean ; 
Miss Dean ; Mr. Dean, jun. ; Mr. and Mrs. Thorn- 
hill and child; Mr. Thornhill, sen. ; Mr. Wiche; 
.Mr. Smith. 

l^r H.C.S. (buttle Huntly, from China : Mr. and 
Mrs. Urquliartand three children ; two Chinese. 

Per La Gunge, from Bengal : Richard 11. 
Browne, Esq. 

Per H. C. S. Minerva, from China : Henry Vel- 
thusen. Esq. 

Erpected, 

Per Albion, from Bengal : Mrs. McLeod and 
child ; Mrs. Hughes and three children ; Mrs. 
.Srallan; Miss Scallnn ; Miss T. Scallan : Capt. 
Vernon, .*Wd regt. B.N.I. ; Angus McLeod. Esq. ; 
Dr. McI.e(Kl ; . Thomas Scallaii, Esq. ; John 
Hughes. Esq. ; John b'aschwelli Esq., and Master 
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Per hady yuyottt from Bombay: Lleut.Col. 
llvllasis, engjnecra; Mrs. BclIaslH and sister ; two 
Misses Muriel; Dr. Craw, medical board ; Lieut, 
and M«s. Belli 12tii Madras N.I. ; Messrs, .farrett 
and Walfcer, Madras CJ.S.; Ens. Steel. ICth Madras 
N.I. ; LicUts. Gordon and Jekyll and Asslst.Surg. 
Murtagh, Ll.M. 6tli regt. ; Mr. McKenzie. 


PASSENGERS TO INDIA. 

Pw ItythCt for Penang, Singapore and C!hina : 
C'apt. Shitlar ; (/apt. Smith ; Rev. Mr. Varhel! ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Daniel ; Miss (/ollege ; Mr. T. C. 
Smith ; Mr. Lcggatt ; Mr. Nicholson ; Mr. 
McCaughey ; Mr. .Smith. 

Per Hajthniy, for Madras and Bengal: ('apt. 
Maclean and lady : ('apt. Gregory and lady ; ('apt. 
Rawlings: Capt. Barker; l.ieul. Stokes ; Assist. 
Surg Scott; Assist. Surg. Lockie; Mr. IIu.sband 
and children; Mr. Cockbiirii ; Mr. and Mrs. 
Ethersay. 

Per Ilihentifit for Mmlras and Bengal : Capt. 
II- A McNaghtw and lady ; Mr. and Mrs. Tre^-or ; 
Mr. .vnd Mrs. Moiton; Mrs. Peach : Mrs. Tomhs ; 
Mr, Darvidl ; Mr. .Steer ; Mr. Gall ; Mr. Currie; 
Mr. Price; Mr. Pallio ; Mr. Redman. 

Per .Tttlinnti, for Madras and Bengal: Capt. and 
Mrs. Pace; Capt. Coiiiiigham ; l.ieut. and Mrs. 
Pace; Mr. and Miss Ilogg ; Misses (’rowe, O’Con- 
nell, M’ingwell, and tw«) Misses Bowen; Mr. 
Langhnrne ; Mr. Hay; Mr. Redmond. 

Per Cortntimulul, tor Madr.'is and Bengal : Capt. 
Stvirt and Lady ; Capt. .Small page; Lieut. Sturt ; 
Mr. and Mrs. \\'e1sh : Mr. and Mrs. (filbert and 
child; Mrs. Searleand three children ; two MLsses 
Frank; Dr. llogg; Dr. .Stephenson; Mr. St. 
I.cdger and party; Mr. Day; Mr. Ewart; Mr. 
Dorin. 

Per T1rnj.hurnehurj/, for Madras and Bengal • 
Hon. Mrs. (Jen. Ramsay and family: Mrs. Col* 
Paskc ; Lieut, and Mrs. l.amlieTt: Rev. Mr, and 
Mrs. Callhorfte ; Mr. and Mr.s. Butler; Misses 
Barber. Campbell, Iliitlc'dge, Pringle, and two 
Misses Constable : Mr. (.'lark, Madras <'..S. ; Licait. 
Gosling; Ens. Owen ; Mr. .fohiison, Engineers; 
Mr. Loch , Mr. Wilkinson ; Mr. Bell ; Mr. (.'o~ 
nolly ; Mr. Burk inyoung; Mr. Scott; Mr. Airey; 
Mr. F. Chapman. 

Per OrontrMf for Madras and'| Beng;;! : Ca]»t* 
Sinclair; Lieut, and Mrs. Norton; I.leul. and 
Mrs. Glover ; Lieut, and Mrs. Edwanls ; Rev. Mr. 
and Mrs. (/arver ; Mr. and Mrs. Penney; Mr. and 
Mrs. Anderson ; Miss Butler: Mr. I Larding ; Mr. 
Friend; Mr. Higginbotham ; Mr. I.indesay, Mr. 
Whittell ; Mr. Sheppard ; Mr. Kemp. 

BIllTITS, MARlir.'UiES, AND 
DKATIIS. 

ItlKTliS. 

Mnrvh 12. At Jersey, tlie lady of Bolicrt Eck- 
ford, Esif., formerly i?re>id('iil of the Medical 
Board of Bombay, of a daughter. 

April 13. At Lyme Regis the lady of Capt. 
('odriiigtoii, M.adras army, of a dauglite . 

May 14. At Edinburgh, the Ia«ly «)f Wni. Mr 
Dowall, Esq., late of the Madras establishment, 
of a daughter. 

23. At Molesworth-place, Camdeii-lown, the 
lady of (.'apt. Richard Murison, Madras army, of 
a daughter. 


MARRIAOKN. 

April 2.’». At Gadgirth, Scotland, (/oloncl Ryres, 
of Touley, late of the Hon. Kast-linlia Coin- 
pany's service, to Margaret, eldest daughter of 
the late Colonel Burnett of (Ladgirth. 

2i). At Edinburgh, ,f. T. Latham, Estp, of the 
(Jth regt. of FcMit, to Jemima Ferrier, daughter of 
James Melliss, Esq. 

— James Aucliinleck Cheyne, Esrp, to Frances 
Charlotte, only ciaughter of the late Janies Sprot, 
Esq,, of the Hon. E. I. Company’s civil sex vice, 
Chittagong, Bengal. 

Map 1. At Christ Church, Marylebone, Philip 
Bulton, Esq , of Wennington, Essex, to Elixa- 
beth llayue, only surviving daughter of the late 
Wm. Allen, Esq., of (/oedybryn, Flintshire, and 
daughter-in-law of the late ^laj. Gen. Rayne, of 
the Hon. E. L Company’s Bengal service. 

7 . At Ilushmere, .Suflblk,Capt. W. M. N. Sturt, 
of the Bengal anny, to Margaret, second daughter 
of Capt. Kobert Itamsay, r.n,, c.a. 


12. At tJieltcnham, W. 11. Carter, Esq., of 
New Park, in the county of Dublin, to Frances 
Rllisabeth. widow of J. W. Paxton, Esq., for- 
merly of the Bengal civil service. 


DEATHS. 

Jnu 7* On board the Aitia, East-Infliaman, Med 

10, Ch tries Anthony Stokes, second son of Tno- 
nias Stokes. Esep, of Hean Castle, Pembrokeshire. 

13. At sea, on board the Duke of liurdeua^ t>n 
the passage from India, Lieut. G. M..Ardner, of 

11. M. Kith regt. of Foot, youngest son of the late 
Gen. Archer, of the Grenadier Gmirds. 

.10. At sea. Mr. William Lewis, late chief officer 
of the H.C.H. Muteraa. 

Feb* }L At Miuleira, Mrs. Tellcs, wife of Wm. 
Telles, Esq., and daughter of the late Alex. 
Scott, E/sq., of .Synton, county of Itoxburgh. 

l.'i. Of a rapiti consumption, at the (Jape of 
Good Hope, on Ixiard the Ihike of Uureleutfh, on 
his return to England, (!ornet *(,'. J. Stock of 
ll.M. l.'lth Light Dragoons, in his 2.5th year. 

17. On his passage from (Jbiua, on board the 
H.C.S. Priitr/t Repent, Gordon .Forbes Brett, third 
son f)f the Rev. J. George Brett, of Ranelagh, 
Chelsea, aged I7. 

March 13. On board the Marquis of Hastings, 
on tlie passage from Bombay, Lieut. W. V. L. 
Hesse, of the 2d or Queen’s Royals, third son of 
L. Hesse, Esq., of Chisfielil Lodge, Herts. 

IH. At Madeira, Ann Amelia Charlotte, daugh- 
ter of Lieut. Col. St.John Fancourt, who, when 
coiiiinand.'uit of Vellore, in July llttWi, fell a victim 
to Ins gallant unexampled courage in defence of 
(hat g.irrison, in a niutinv of the native tnxips. 

April 20. At Heniiis 'i’t?rrace, Clielsea, in hi.-; 
b.'Li year, (’apt. Jaiiu^s Wright, late of the Clh 
Royal Veteran Battalion. He served his king and 
country upwards of 73 years. 

21. At Dresden, aged 1(1, of inflammation on 
(ho lungs, Charles Walker Ellice, eldest sou of 
the Rev. James Ellice, of ClolhalJ, in the counly 
of Hertford. 

2H. At Cheltenham, Ch.arlottc TJdny, widow of 
the Lite James .Stewart, Esep, of the Bengal me- 
dical establishineiit, and eldest daughter of Lieut. 
Col. (.'h.arles Fraser, formerly of the Bengal ca- 
valry, agedliP. 

Mup'A. At East Lodge, Enfield, the Hon. Win. 
Fullerton F.lnhinstone, in his P4lh year. 

4. At Edinburgh, in his 2oth year, Harry Janies 
Thomson, eklest son of (Jol. Harry Thompson, 
of the Bengal Cavalry. 

7. At IltHiworth, Warwickshire, Henry Lane, 
Esq., ill his (Usl year, many years in the Hon. 
F. I. (’iimpany’s China civil service. 

— At Glasgow’, Margaret, aged IH, daughter of 
Mr. Alex. Mitchell, New-street, Caltoii, and niece 
of Capt. Hiigli Mitchell, of the Hon. E. 1. Com- 
pany’s serv ice. 

— At Valleyfield, Sir Robert Preston, of Val- 
Icyfield, Bart.', in liis !J.5th year. 

b. .At Finchley, the Hon. .fohn Law, third son 
of the late Lord Ellenboroiigh. 

i;i. (In IXMinl the Hero of Muloirn, on his pas- 
sage from the East- Indies, aged 27* Frederick, 
second son of Richard Hall, Esti., of Portlaiid- 
place, and T’otteridge, Herts. 

20. At Paris, General Lafayette, in the 77th 
year of liis age, 

— At Liverpool, aged 7 years, Eilwanl Brown 
Denman, youngest son of the late Win. Denman, 
Esq., attorney at law, Calcutta. 

24. At Bowden Downs, Cheshire, in the 2.5th 
year of her age, Annabella Maxwell, wife of ('apt.- 
j. W. Bayley, of the Hon. E.l. C ompany's service, 
and daughter of the late Hugh Crawford, Esq., of 
Greenix-k, 

iMtclp. At Walton, Surrey, of apoplexy, William 
Evans, Esip, late chief ollicer In the Hon. East- 
Iiidia (Company's service. 

— At St. Helena, on his passage to England In 
the IL('.S. Uuke of Sussex, R. C. Hepbume, 
Esep, of the Bengal civil service. 

— At Buinliay, in January last, Capt. William 
Fergusson, of the sliip AnnantUde, aged 36* 

— Richard Lander, the enterprising African 
traveller. He was fired upon and severely wound- 
ed by tlie natives on the N unn river, where he had 
gone for the purprise of trade, early In the month 
of January, and lie died at Fernando Po on the 
«tli February. 

The notice of Mr. Riarh’s dealli, insertcxlin 
our lost number, originated in a mistake. 



PRICES OP EUROPEAN GOODS IN THE EAST. 


[JiTNZ, 


M.D. ThBUtt&irsP»C,denoU prime eo9t, or manH/nc^urort'^iWt; \,aAvanee (per cmi.) on the tame s 
D. iKocownt (per cent,) on the eamef N.D. no demand,-^he bazar maund ie equal to V>. 9 oz. 2 
dr 9 ,t and lOn bazar maunde equal id 110 factory maunde, Goode eold by Sa,Ilupees B, mde, produce 
5 to B per cent, more than when eMhy Ct,Rupeee F, mds , — The Madras Candy fa equal to hWm, The 
Surat Candy fa eqwd to 74()1 lb. The Pecul ie equal to 133i lb. The Gorge fa 20 piecee, 

CALCUTTA, January 9, 1834. 


Rs.A. F 

Anchors Sa.Rs. cwt. Id o Cd), i 

Bottles 14K)10 f) — ] 

Coals B. ind. 0 51 — 

Copper Sheathing, . . F. md. 4 — : 

Brasicrs’, do. ai U — : 


Rs.A. 

Iron, Swedish, sq.. .Sa.Rs. F.md. 3 12 

flat do. 3 12 

English, sq do. 2 3 

— 5 flat do. 2 2 

! Bolt do. 2 4 


Thick sheets . . . 


07 

0 


- i Sheet 


0 

Bolt 


.33 

0 

— Xi 

8 ; Hoops 


10 

Tile 


28 

8 

— 27 

8 Keiitlettge . . 


12 

Nails, assort.... 


28 

0 

— 3:1 

0 ' Lead, Pig 


8 

Peru Slab 

.Ct.Rs. do. 

30 

0 

— 31 

0 Sheet 


10 

Russia 

. .Sa.Hs. do. 



_ 



- Millinery 

10 

1). 

Copperas 


1 

4 

1 

5 Shot, patent ... 


— 

Cottons, chintz 


— 

— 

— 

.‘Spelter 

.. .i3.Rs. F. nut. 4 

5 

— Muslins, assort. 


1 

4 

— 13 

0 Stationery 

20D. 

Yarn 18 to 170 . 


0 

4 

— 0 

71 .Steel, English... 

. . .t't.R.s. F. md 8 

0 

Cutlery, fine 


lOA 


15 

\. Swedish .... 


4 


Glass ion. 

Hardware MOA. 

Hosiery, cotton fin. 


12D. Tin Plates Sa.Rs. box 22 H 

4(iA. lAVoolkm, Broad cloth, flue ..yd. 3 0 

jOl>. ■ coarse and middling. .. . 1 0 

3().\. Flannel flue 1 8 


Rs.A. 
@ 3 1.1 
~ 3 13 

— 2 5 

— 2 4 

— 2 8 

— 5 0 

— 14 0 

— 3 0 

— 0 i:t 


— 4 6 

— 25D. 

— 6 4 

— 88 

— 23 » 

— 84 

— 2 8 
— 1 10 


MADRAS, December 18, 1833. 


Bottles 

Copper, Sheathing 

Cakes 

Old 

Nails, assort. . 

Cottons, ('hintz 


Rs. 

BM) 7 ( 

... .candy 285 

do. 220 - 

do. 225 

do. 280 

10 A. 


Muslins and Ginghams 5A. — 

Longcloth, fine 2‘iA. — 

<!atlery, fine P.C. — 

Glass and Earthenware P.C. — 

Hardware JOD. — 

Hosiery 15.\. — 

Iron, Swedish, candy 42 — 

— - English sq do. 21 — 

Flat and bolt do. 21 — 


8 Iron Hoops candy 

285 i Nails do. 

230 Loail, l*ig if). 

2;i0 Sljeet do. 

3*H) Millinery 

15 A. .Shot, patent 

A. Spelter candy 

3«) A. St.'itiouery ti 

10 D. Ste<*i, Englisli candy 

1,5 A. .Swedish do. 1 

15 D. 'I'm PKitt's box 

20 A. Woollens, Broad clotii, line ] 

.50 — co.-irsc( : 

22 . — — Flannel, line 1 


BOMBAY, February 1, 1834, 


Anchors cwt. 

Bottles doz. 

4!oal8 ton. 

Copper, Sheathing, 16-;i2 ....cwt. 

Thick sheets do. 

Plate do. 

— Tile do. 

Cottons, Chintz, &c., Ac 

bongcloths 

Muslins 

Other grKKls 

Yarn. Nos. 25 to (in lb. 

Cutlery, table 

Glass and Earthenware 

Hardware 

Hosiery, half hose 


Rs. Rs. 

15 (3, 18 

U.12 " 

no demand 
4fi.8 


- H(K>PS l'Wt( 

■ Nails do. 

■ .*<heet do. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

. candy 

.5.1 @ 


...do. 

23 


. . .cwt. 

5 

— 

...do. 

13 — 

17 

.. .do. 

8 


;. candy 

20 


.. .do. 

32 

■ ■ ■ ■ 

...cwt. 

!> 


....do. 

9.4 



no demand 

.. .cwt. 

9 

— — 

...do. 

8.8 — 

8.12 


0.!>i 0.18 .Spelter do. 8.8 — 8.12 

P. C. Stationery lOD. — —— 

:U} n. — ;j.5D. steel, Swedish tub 10.4 

P. C. Pl!ite.s box 17 

P.C. :AVooHeiiB, Broadcloth, line ..yd. 4 — 6 

j coarse 1.8 — 2 

Flannel, line 1 


CANTON, January til, 1834. 


Drs. Drs.'l Drs. Drs.,. 

Cottons. Chintz, 28 yds piece 2^ 41 Smalts pecul 50 ^ 00 

^ Lqngcloths do. 4.1 — 8 i .Steel, .Swedish, in kits cwt. 49 — 

Mjasllns, 20 yds do. 2 — 2V, Woollens, Broadcloth yd. 1..50 1.80 

Cimbrics, 40 yds do. 4—5 |! do. ex super yd. 3.50 — 4 

Bandannoes do. If — 211; Camlets pee. 15 —21 

— Yam, Nps. 18 to 50 1 k.*cu 1 4n — .50 !| Do. Dutch do. — — 

J#bn. Bar ..i:i do. 1.30 — 1.40 ' Long Ells do. 0 — 12 

Rod — I iTin, Straits pecul 151 

Lead do. 4 — 4i>iTiu Plates box Q —10 


151 


1 ^ 34 .] 


Pncffs of European Goods in the East. 
SINGAPORE, January 1834 * 


Attchoni pecul 

l^tles mu 

Ctfpper Nails ami Sheatliinc pwiil 

C!ottons,Mad;)pollfinis,2.'>ya. by :i2in. prs. 

Imil. Irish 2A 3fi <lo. 

Lungcloihs 3ii to 4U ■ • • • :Ki-37 do. 

do. do <Io. 

do. do 44 <lo. 

■ ■ fiU do. 

fl4 do. 

. ■ ■■ 6(» do. 

Prints, 7-U» single citloum dti. 

9-8 do. 

— — Cambric, 12yds. by 42 to 4.’> in. - -do. 

.Taconct, 20 44 • > 4(i lio. 

Lappots, JO 40 • - 44 • -do. 


Drs. Drs.! Drs. Drs. 

10 @ 12 I Cotton Hkfa. imit. Battick, dble.- •corge 5 (lA u 

3i — 4 1 do. do PuUir.it doz. 2i — 3 

.■V» — 30 : Twist, 24 to 42 perul45 — fiO 

H — •*! ^Il.irdware, assort (overstocked) P, D. 

21 — 2-1 Iron, .Swediah pecul .*» — fij 

4 — Cii ■ Kngiish do, 2i — 2^ 

— 71' Nails • do. 3 — ;ii 

5 — 8 Lead, Pig do. 5i — fj 

G — 8 Sheet do. fi' — G 

G — 8 . .Shot, patent bag 11 — 2 

7 — 9 Spelter (none). .. .pecul 4' — 4} 

21 — 3 .SLeel, Swedish do. 5 — G 

.*1 — .*#1 Phiglish lio. G1 — 7 

li — 2.1 Woollens, Long Klls }>cs. lo — 11 

1*. — 4 Ciinibleis do. 2.*) — 27 

11 — 13 Ladies’ cloth (Scarlet) yd. l.i — 21 


n E M A R K s. 


Cahmttnt Jan. 2, 1034.— Sales of Piece Comis, 
since our last, have been few, .and we do not And 
that any particular description has been much in- 
quired after. The market for Twist lias upon the 
■whole rather improved dniint* the n.abt week for 
Wlilte Yarn. In Woollens nothing (foiiig. Metals; 
we are again obliged to reduce our ((notations for 
Copper of almost every kind; other sorts of Metals 
it will be observed, liave also ratlier given way. — 
Jan, 9. For La)>pets the inquiries have been con- 
siderable, but the market for Piece Goods, gene- 
rally, with regard to prices and demand, continnos 
witnout animation. Mule 'Pwist has not under- 

S one any rh.ange since our last. Little has been 
one in Metals, and the market may be considered 
unaltered since last week. 

Madras, Dec. 18, Ia33.--We are precluded from 
giving any quotations of Europe Goods at present, 
the markets being bare of any particular article at 
wholesale. Metals without improvement. 

Bombay, Veb. 1, 18.34. — During the last three 
years, there has been little or no decrease in the 
quantities of Europe (^)tton Goexis imported, but 
in the same periotl, from various causes, the con- 


sumption has been gradually much diminished — 
stocks liHve acciimulati'd — prices have declined, 
and at the (irescnt lU'-inent this extensive branch 
of the Bombay trade is in a more dcpri'-ssed state 
than it has ever been known. We cannot qnotu 
.my of the usu;dly-i urrent desermtions of British 
Cottons as actively inquired after, .and all seem 
only saleable at extremely low prices, wlitlc stocks 
of every sort are very heavy ! Cotton \'arn,s scent 
deprived, but are shortly expected to recover. 
Woollens continue in limited demand, without any 
.advance in price. Metals have advani'ed slightly, 
although .stock.s at no pi'riod have been so heavy 
here. \V iius of every sortahouiul, and sales slow 
and difficult at very n’siuced prices. Bwr and Ale; 
stock heavy. Sjiirits ; a good su)>ply, hut the con - 
.Kiiinplioii keeps pace with it, and prices are likely 
to improve. 

Cunttni, Jan. 14, lfW4. — The demand for White 
Piece Gixnls, Yarn, and W(x>llen.s continue at our 
quotations. — Jan. 21. Woollens have been rather 
dull of sale. Iron and Steel a heavy supply. 
Spelter dillicult of sale. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta, Jan.ll, 18fj4. 
Government Securities. 

Buy.^ Rs. As. Rs. As. [.Sell. 

Prem'. 21 0 Remiltahle 29 0 Prem. 


1st, or Old 5.1 , 

U. Cent. Loan f ^ 

2 

0 

... Ditto . 

,...2 do. 

0 

8 

... Ditto . 

i • . . 3 do. 

0 

2 

... Ditto . 

. . . . 4 do. 

0 

0 

r New 5 per (’ent. from 1 

L No. 251 to 1150.... / 

Par 


1 nJ 2d, or Middle .5 \ „ ^ 

Prem. 3 p. Cent Loan / ••** ^ 4 Prem. 

4 8 or New ditto .... 4 0 

Disc. G A 4 per cent. Loan dis. . . 1 0 Disc. 

4,000 Bank of Bengal Shares— 3,900. 

Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bills (i 0 per cent. 

Ditto on government and salary bl 11s 4 o do. 

Interest on loans on deposit 4 0 do. 

Rate of Exchange. 

Bills on Court of Directors, at 12 months’ date, to 
buy. Is. lid. : to sell, 2 b. per Sa. Rupee. 

Private Bills on London, G months’ sight, to buy, 
SB. Id. t to sell, 2s. 2d. to 2s. 3d. iier Sa. Rupee. 

Madras, Jan. 14, 1834. 

^ Government Securities. 

Six per cent. Bengal Remlttable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 350 
Madras Rs. per 335 So. Rs. ....... .33 Prem. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers , viz. 1064 Madras Rs. per 
lOOSo. Rs. 31 Prem. 

Flveper cant. Bengal Unremlttable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 350 
Madras Rt. per335 Sa. Rs; Par. 

At the RsteprevalUngamoiw Merchants 
jHkd Brokers in buying enolsiiingPub* 


lie Securities, viz. lOGj Madnis Rs. per 

lilOSa. Its 2 Disc. 

Bengal Five per cent. Loan of 18th Aug. 1825. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz, 10G4 
Madras Its. per 1(M> Sa. Rs. 

Bonds, No, 1 to 1,000 Par. 

Ditto, above No. 1,000' from 4 to li Prem, 

Bengal Five jier cent. Loan of ISth Jan. 1830. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. KKi^ 

Madras Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs 21 Prem. 

Exchange, Dec. 18. 

On London, at G ino. sight. Is. ikl.per M. Rupee. 


liomhatj, Feb, 1, 1834. 

Exchanges. 

On I.ondon, at C mo. sight. Is. lid. to Is. 1 l^d. per 
llupee. 

On Calcutta, at 30 days’ sight, lOGj to 106i Bom. 

Its. per 1(H) .Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days’ sight, 102 to 102} Bom. 
Rs. per 1(X) Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. 

Remittable Loan, no transactions nominal. 136 to 
137 Bom, Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs. 

5 per cent. Loan of 1822-23, first, second, and third 
classes, 1061 to 109 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1825-26, lOGl to 111 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1829-30, 110 to 1101 per ditto. . 4 


Canton, Jan. 21, 1834. 
Exchanges, &c. 

On London, 6 mo. sight,— 4s. 9d. to 48. lOd. ; por 
Sp. Dol. 

On Bengal, Cos., 30 days’, Sa. Rs. 267 per 160 Sn» 
Drs.— Private Bills. 209 to 212 per ditto. , 

On Bombay, ditto Bom. Rs. 220 per ditto. 

Sycee Silver at Llhlin, 1 to 1} per cent. prsm. 
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erai^utta. on the port of the assignees, made ad- 

vanccs to Mr. Comho, besides' wbich^ the 
_ ^ latter must have been indebted to the 

auPREME Court, Januarj^ 27. plaintriTs in a considerable sum, as he bad 


jtsiignees of Palmer and Co. ▼. Jq^et 
HaMie and ot/iers.— Mr. Jushce FranArs de- 
livered judgment in this case. The bill of 
complaint in ihis case, which was filed in 
June 1831 by the plaintiffs, as assignees of 
Palmer and Co.; states that the latter being 
possessed of certain indigo factories, pro- 
posals by letter were made for tlic purchase 
of a part of them by Mr. Geo. Combe, since 
deceased, which letter led to a correspon- 
dence, and the result was, that Mr. Combe 
agreed to become the purchaser of three- 
fourths of the ilauleali indigo concern, on 
jiehalf of himself and the Messrs. Ilastie, 
for vi’hom Mr. Combe was acting as the 
recognized agent, in the following propor- 
tioi^s, v/z. oiie-fburth share to the Messrs. 
Hastie, and one-half sliare to Mr. Combe 
himself, and the remaining one- fourth 
share was to continue to belong to Palmer 
iihd Co. It appears, from the correspon- 
dence before the court, that it was agreed, 
among the parties to the contract for the 
purchase, that the indigo, W’hen manufac. 
lured, should he consigned to Palmer and 
Co. entire, and that the division thereof, 
among the parties entitled to the different 
shares, should take place in Calcutta. It 
also appears that Palmer and Co. were to 
advance money to Mr. Combe, who re- 
sided at the factory, and had the sole ma- 
nagement of the concern, on behalf of him 
friid of themselves, in the proportion of 
tlirec-fourtlis of the whole advances, and 
Uiat the temaining onc-fourth part thereof 
was to be made by the Messrs. Hastie, on 
account of their own one-fourth share in 
the concern. These advances w'erc made 
for the purpose of carrying on the works 
and the cultivation. A considerable sum 
appears to have been advanced by Palmer 
and Co. on behalf of Mr. Combe, for these 
purposes, prior to tlieir insolvency. In 
January IS30, the insolvency of Palmer 
dnd Co. took place, and the complainants 
duly became the assignees of tlie insolvent 
firm ; and Mr. Jenkins, as their secretary 
and agent,’ under the authority of an order 
of the Insolvent Coulrt, continued to make 
adyances to Mr. Combe, in the same man- 
ner as the^ bad been made by die partners 
belbine their insolvency. The legal effect 
of the assignment In insolvency was to 
make . the sissignees tenants in common 
with the reihaihifig partliers of tfae indigo 
concern, MCKHlding to. their original shares, 
aii4 to triiilf^,^^ Hght^ possession to 
the aaiiigiiaasEsvit ap^^ that 

' the Ikilure, 


only paid one.quartcr of Ins purchase- 
money by a draft on the Messrs. Hastie. 
The amount of the draft, Sa. Rs. 28,125, 
being secured by his bond, was afterwards 
renewed, and a warrant of attorney grants 
ed, the execution under which the indigo 
was seized having issued upon the judg- 
ment entered up upon that warrant of at- 
torney. It was attempted to prove that 
there was collusion in the obtaining this 
bond; but nothing could have been more sa- 
tisfactory timn the evidence advanced by the 
Messrs. Hastie as to it, and there does 
not appear the slightest ground on which 
to tiirow the least imputation on their 
moral conduct. They appear also to have 
lent money to Mr. Combe, and I think it 
w*ould require very strong evidence to throw 
the slightest imputation that any moral 
fraud was intended. The evidence of Mr. 
Ronald, independent of the rest of the 
case, proves the consideration of the bond 
and warrant, and the issuing of the execu- 
tion in the ordinary course of his duty, as 
solicitor to the IMessrs. Hastie, without 
any collusion whatever. The correspon- 
dence of the 6th November and 20tli 
April, by which the transactions between 
Mr. Jenkins and Mr. Combe appear, is 
sufficient to show that, in the mind of the 
latter, the same relationship continued be- 
tween himself and the assignees, and sub- 
sequently with Mr. Jenkins, the agent of 
the assignees or tenants in common, as it 
did with Palmer and Co. before their fai- 
lure. And; indeed, if the correspondence 
were thrown out of view', 1 think tlie pre. 
sumption w'ould be in favour of the conti- 
nuance of the co.partnershIj> by implica- 
tion of law ; but the letters put the matter 
beyond all doubt. Under this arrangement, 
the indigo was sent dow'ii to Calcutta by 
Mr. Combe, consigned to Mr. Jenkins, and 
while on its way to Calcutta, was seized 
by the Messrs. Hastie. The questions 
which arise out of this transaction are, 
whether Uie Messrs. Hastie could seize the 
property of their co-partner Mr. Combe^ 
by virtueof their judgment and execution, 
and if they had not a right, to whom does 
the indigo belong? As to the right of 
seizure, I think there is nothing mpro^ 
clearly settled in law than this, — tbal^JbiMi^; 
tenant in common has no remedy plf Jfiir 
against his co-tenant, as long m that ireU^;: 
tionship subsl8t8>i for they ai%lw>und tfi 
divide amongst each other the; icomfllfiiiai’ 
profits. At common law, one partpCV-lMtt 
no right to m action of aceptitti 

(U! .. -w . 
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tijpi^pariner;1lie statute of alone 
gives bim that right, subject to, celtein 
prescribed condiUons. Partners certainiy 
may sue each otib^, but , it must be on a 
contract collateral to, and separate from, 
the partnership contract; and under exe- 
cution to seize the goods of a partner fora 
seimrate debt, the partner seizing must 6rst 
satisfy the partnership debts : to strike a 
balance in private eill not do. In this 
case, the whole of the purchase-money 
was not paid by Mr. Combe, and therefore 
the vendors have a lien on the property 
sold, for the amount of purchase-money 
still due and owing them. 

Mr. Justice Grant stated iiis opinion at 
length, concurring in all points with Mr. 
Justice Franks. 

. The Court decreed that the execution of 
the Messrs. Hastie should be set aside, and 
that an account should be taken of the 
amount of purchase- money of Combe un- 
paid, and of the balance of his general 
account with the late 6rin of Palmer and 
Co., and with their assignees since the in- 
imlvency ; that the assignees may come 
against the proceeds of the sale of the 
indigo seized, and against the two-fourths 
of the factories, being Coinbc*s share, for 
such amount as the master should find to 
be still due and owing, and if any surplus 
sliould remain after paying Palmer and 
Co. in full, that it should go in liquida- 
tjon of the sum secured by tlie Messrs. 
Hastio's bond ; and, lastly, that the, costs 
of the complaints should be paid by the 
Messrs. Hastie, and that the executor of 
Mr. Combe should pay his own costs and 
those of Mr. Combe incurred during bis 
lifetime. 

1n.solvbki Drbtors* Court, Junuary 18. 

In the matter Alexander find Co . — 
Mr. Turton shewed cause against an order 
nut, obtained by the Bank of Bengal, to 
compel the assignees of the estate of Alex- 
ander and Co. to sell several factories, 
mortgaged to the Bank, at prices now 
ofibred for them, namely, Rs. 70,000, from 
Mr. W. Ball, for a half sliare in the Rau- 
jipore concern; Rs. 80,000^ from Mr. 
i^ilUe, for the Camareab concern; and 
Rs. 72,000, from Capt. Deugal, for the 
Moisgunge concern. He urged that the 
priees offered were inadequate to the present 
value of the factoriea; and secondly, that if 
Uie property was sold, the joint proprietors 
^would have no means of paying off their 
to the estate ; and also that the whole 
ibf the property mortgaged to the Bank 
Id be sold, and not the most pro- 
ports taken from the estate. The 
lie zaid, were sellinn off the best 
lorries, .^hlch dtl^^ the value of 
..M,pthei%;:. . : ^ • 

contend^ Uiat 

ib^^aiue- 


put lipbn the to the appraiseni 

appointed by tli^ c^M^. He also offered, 
on the part of the Bank/ to close with Mr. 
Turton’s offer, that the whole of the mort- 
gaged property should be put up foir sale. 

Afler a very lengthened discussion. Sir 
John Grant (who presided in the absence, 
through illness, of tlie chief justice) said 
tliat, perhaps, the better way would be to 
order the whole of the mortgaged property 
to be put up at public auction, and he 
intimated to Mr. Prinsep to take measures 
for so doing, saying he would commuui- 
cate with Sir Edvrard R^an and decide the. 
matter. In the mean time, perhaps^ the 
contesting parties might come to some ad- 
justment. After some consultation, fur- 
ther consideration of the matter was post- 
poned until the 22d, at a special sitting of 
the court. 

January 22. 

The same.-— The parties net having been 
able to come to any arrangement, as had 
been anticipated. 

Sir John Grant sat to dispose of the 
rule nisi. He said that the rule could not 
be made absoliita, because he was opposed 
to the principle of ordering the disposal of 
any of the property by private sale. A 
public sale he thmtglit by far the moat ad- 
visable for all parties. 

Mr. Prinsep lied no objection to take the 
order for a public sale. 

Sir John Grant observed, that the pro- 
per mode was to put up the factories at the 
prices offered, and to let them go for those 
prices, or for any offers in excess of them. 

Mr. 2'urion said, that, if that were the 
case, he would move for the sale of the 
whole of the mortgaged property, and op- 
pose the sale of a portion only. 

Sir Ju/ui Grant said, that if the assignees 
wished it, they had certainly a riglit to de- 
mand the sale of the whole ; and on Mr. 
Friiisep’s expressing himself satisfied, was 
about to pass an order to that effect; but 
Mr. Turton suggested that Mr. Prinsep. 
ouglit to make the application on the 25tli, 
tliat time might be given for the service of 
notices ; and it was finally determined that 
a court should be held on the 25th for that 
purpose. The rule nisi was discharged. 

In the course of the colloquy, Mr. Tur- 
ton said that the assignees had written Co 
the directors of the Bank, requesting a 
conference, with a view to coming to an 
arrangement, which, it was understood, 
there was a likelihood of effecting, without 
bringing the matter again into court. At 
present there was a collision between the 
Bank and the assignees ; the object of Iho 
latter being, if possible, to force the Bank 
into the same speculation which turned 0ui 
80 well last year, both for itself .and *ito 
the estate, and the l^nk oatufelly wlaftdhg 
to take advantage of opporfwnifiea to M 
rid of a apeculeriyo ei^ncy business, iir- 
oofisislettt with kHliaricter, end delhtMible 
only OB the pJcBV^teinpqrery expcdkDcy. 
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January 25. 

The Mwift— Mr, Prinsep, oti behalf of 
the Bank of Bengal, obtained an order 
nisi for tlie sale of all the mortgaged facto- 
ries and property, by public auction, the 
produce of such sale if sufficient, to be 
applied by tlie assignees in satisfaction of 
the mort^ges held by tlie said Bank ; the 
residue, if any, to go to the estate of the 
insolvents: but if such produce be insuffi. 
cient, then that the produce of such sale 
be applied in part satisfaction of the mort- 
gages; and the Bank to be allowed to 
prove the residue of the mortgage-debt 
upon the estate of the insolvents. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

ESTATE OP ALEXAKDEII AND CO. 

The following is advertised as a state- 
ment of disbursements and receipts of the 
assignees of the late (inn of Messrs. Alex- 
ander and Co. from 11th November 18^.3 
to 10th January 1834. 


To ('ash advanced to Indigo Fac- .Sa.Rs. 

tories through Bank of Bengal . . 1 ,32,2fl5 

To advances for Indigo, Sugar, 

Saltpetre and Coal 11,^19 

To Incidental and Law Charges 
for preservation of property, &c, 4,<U>1 

To Money repaid to Creditors, re- 
ceived after failure 6,075 


To establishment, Ac. from llth 
Nov. to Kith Dec. last, includ- 
ing Salaries to Assignees and 

Partners.. Sa-Ks. 5,91(1 

To ditto, fitmi llth Dec. 

1833 to 10th Jan. 1834, do. 6,502 

11,408 

To Postage of Letters 222 

33,985 

Balance on the Kith January : 

Bills on London semt for realisa- 
tion 41,oa‘) 

Company's Paper on hand 2,0<KJ 
Balance in hands of Cashier .... 9,743 

Deitoslt in Union Bank 5,52, SK (i 

5,82,849 


Sa.Rs. 7*28,92!) 


Recapitulation. 

Advances made by Assignees fur Indigo, 

Sugar, Saltpetre, and Coal, up to Kith 

Dee 1833 .:. 2,90,049 

Ditto, from llth Dec. 1833 to 10th Jan. 

1834 3,121 

Balance. 

Bills on London sent for realisation 41 ,039 

Biilangft on hand. Including Government 
Note 5,64,649 


Sa. Rs. 8,98,858 


Balance cm 10th Nov. 1833 : 
Bills on London sent for resllsa- 

tion 41.039 

Company’s Paper on hand 2,000 

Balance In hands of Cashier. 
Deposit in UnimBenk .... 
De^it in Bank of Bengal . . 


4,238 
. 3,64,000 
386 


Cadi from Bimk of Bengal, for 
odvanceato Indigo Factories.. 
Sde of Property and Receipt 

Gmh from Dsibton to Estate . 
eSh from CredRocs to Estate 
Tnddental Receipt. 


-3,58,564 

1,61.372 



2,18.003 
se. Rs. 7.2p,829 


A correspondent of the India Gaseite, 
commenting upon the proceedings in the 
Insolvent Debtors* Courts in respect to 
this estate, on the llth January Qp. 76), 
complains of the eitraorditiary Indinerence 
and apparent ignorance of those concerned 
as to the merits and facts of the case, in 
makinj^ absolute a rule nut to authorize 
the assignees of the estate of this firm to 
carry oti the indigo concerns for the cur- 
rent season. He says ; Mr. Turton 
moved to have the rule made absolute, and 
presented a schedule, shewing a very hand- 
some excess of return above the outlay, 
when the Chief Justice noticed that there 
were four or five of the concerns which 
shewed a loss between the outlay and in- 
come, hut there was no notice whatsoever 
taken of the interest of money in the cal- 
culation ; as I heard the secretary to the 
assignees admit to a querist, that * interest 
is not calculated.' The auditors had no 
opportunity of judging the amount of ba- 
lance between outlay and return, and I 
believe that, without this scrutiny, the 
creditors and the public will remain la- 
mentably deceived, and a general preju- 
dice he cherished against the indigo planter!, 
who, notwithstanding those cnormoiu nomu 
nal pen and ink profits, have lost, as I sup- 
pose w'ill now be acknowledged, crores of 
rupees, as I warned them and the agents 
they would do, ever since this time four 
years back, by greedy overproduction on 
the part of the planters, and highly culpable, 
unaccountable, and palpable want of com- 
munion, apathy, and listlessness amongst 
the agents, who sold for /css than actual cost, 
sacrificed interest and charges altogether, 
and overwhelmed themselves and us in the 
lamentable ruin we have seen this day con- 
summated, and which I am confident will 
not stop, if interest and charges continue 
concealed from all except the smothered 
planters, many of whom, in the very best 
concerns, have sacrificed more than six- 
teen annas in the rupee since 1st January 
1830/* 

A correspondent of another paper says : 

** I have frequently discoursed with my 
friends on the subject of an expected divi- 
dend, but have always been answered that 
the prospect of one was yet gloomy^ as tlie 
assets pledged must first be redeemed, and 
that that redemption was not likely to take 
place for years to come. I am now bor. 
rowing for my current expenses, and pay- 
ing interest nearly cent, per cent., being 
unable upon cheaper terms to obtain money 
In these difficult and hard times. I have 
lost a pretty good sum, and a dividend df > 
even four annas a-year hence would gife 
me a few tbousaiids ; but if delayed niudi 
longer, my borrowing system will be 'turn- 
ed into a ktaUPng one, to support my fiu 
mily, who, uirdiis disastrous circiimitaiice, 
were omr in Want. By the bye, ditoe iue 
jMeml iheti^ mid dther fiuRories of the 
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liate firin/^hicb, I understand, are a dead 
Iom ; among these,- 1 could name two iti 
Tirhoot, the llam Collah and Sinithea 
wohld it not be as well to discontinue ftir- 
tlier advances on these, and bring them 
forthn ith to the hammer ? To me it ccr> 
tflinly appears that the first and paramount 
duty of an assignee should be to disburthen 
the insolvent estate, of which he has the 
management, of all iinprotitable concerns, 
as holding them on is alike detrimentHl to 
its interests, and to that of the general body 
of its creditors.-' . 

Mr. Henderson, who has exerted him- 
•elf to reduce the enormous expenses at. 
tending the realization of this estate, and 
having, therefore, fallen under the lash of 
the Hvrkarn (a paper, it will be recollect- 
ed, which was connected with the insolvent 
firm), has addressed a letter to the Calcutta 
Courier f in which he charges the ITurkaru 
with gross misrepresentation, in its remarks 
oh- the proceedings reported in p. 76. ** To 
eome to a just decision on the merits of this 
ease," he observes, ** it is necessary to lake 
a review of the whole proceedings, and that 
being gone through, 1 fear not the taunts 
of the interested. The impartial iooker.on, 
I am sure, will acquit me, and those for 
whom I was emplo3^ed, of any unfair 
bias. On a former occasion, that paper 
-published some remarks in its columns, 
■in the same manner that it has now done, 
exhibiting a want of fairness and proper 
feeling utterly at variance with common 
propriety in a public journalist. In re. 
curring, therefore, to the proceedings had 
by the very respectable parties whom 1 re. 
presented, I can say that, acting principally 
for the interests of others, they were solely 
actuated by a desire to lessen the expenses 
of winding up the affairs of the estate of 
Alexander and Co. I believe it has been 
the general' impression, that the appoint, 
ment of assignees was made only for 
twelve months, with a reservation that, at 
the expiration of that period, any creditor 
might come in and seek an improvement in 
the management. Accordingly, the parties 
•whom I appeared for subscribed tlieir 
names to a petition, stating that they re- 
presented creditors to the amount of a crore 
of rupees or thereabout. They suggested 
that one assignee would be sufficient, as. 
sisted by one of the partners of the firm, 
and that it would be desirable to remune- 
rate the assignee by a per-centage on the 
assets to be realized, instead of a salary as 
heretofore; and they requested that no 
' ibitfaer measures should be adopted in the 
'Insolvent Court, in regard to the manage- 
meilt;of the estate, until a meeting of the 
credftova-sliould be called, and the sense 
of the. majority taken ea Co the future me- 
V aagemeiit of the estate. Upon this peti- 
tion imapplieiAion:^ to the C^rt, 

order granted, eoncediug tlie meet- 


ing. That meeting was fiurly called after 
four days* notice, and held at the Town 
Hall, and was very numerously attended. 
Various resolutions were passed, recom- 
mending a diiierent management of the 
estate. It was resolved by the fifth resolu- 
tion, that one assignee would in future be 
sufficient, and by the seventh resolution 
that Mr. Burkinyoiing should be that one 
assignee. If, therefore, any objection is 
to he made to the course of proceeding, it 
rests with the meeting alluded to, and not 
with my clients ; and I will take upon me 
to say, that every thing connected with the 
meiaing was conducted with the utmost 
candour and fair dealing. As much has 
been said in regard to the amount of debt 
represented by the parties petitioning the 
Insolvent Court, a very few words will ex- 
plain the matter. It appears that Mr. 
Fullarton and Messrs. Bagshaw and Co. 
represent jointly creditors to tlie extent of 
about eighty-four lacs ; and W'heti the in- 
tention of apply ing to the Court was men- 
tioned to Mr. ihillarton, I was given to 
understand that he did not object, and 
therefore added the amount in question.. 
Circumstances, which appear since to have 
occurred to cause Mr. Fullarton to adopt 
other view% ere matters I have nothing to 
do with. The editorial- remarks of tlio 
Hurharu also proceed to charge Mr. Bag- 
shaw with a soat of knight-errantry and 
crusading against delinquents. 1 do not' 
profess exactly to understand what this 
means, as connected with the subject of 
Alexander and Co.*s affairs. Bur, gene- 
rally, 1 should say, that there can he no 
objection to any person endeavouring tu 
detect delinq^uency, wherever, it may 
exist ; and unless it bo pretended to deter 
persons from doing their duty towards 
themselves and others, there can be no 
good reason fur taking siicli a liberty as to 
remark upon their conduct in any way, and 
hold them up to public observation.’* 

Mr. Hurry, one of the assignees, in 
reply to this letter, states that “ the persons 
who signed the petition were Messrs. 
Bagshaw and Co., Cockerell and Co., 
Turner, Stopford, and Co., Mackenzie, 
Lyall and Co., Gillanders, Ogilvy and 
Co., and Wilson, Leyburn, and Frith^ 
who state, in the very first sentence of their 
petition, * that they represent creditors to the 
amount of sicca rupees one crore or there- 
abouts, and the names of w'liich creditors 
appear in schedule A. B. C. D. and £. 
hereunto annexed.' Now, the amount of 
debts due to the creditors whose names 
appear in the said schedules, as verified on 
oath by the book-keeper of the late firm, 
is 10,57,960 rupees. Mr. Henderson says 
that he added the amount in question, 
namely, one crore, because be was given to 
understand that Mr. jPkillaitoh did not ob- 
I must firayek Mr. Henderson ^ho 
l^'ve him to unwrstand % and secondly. 
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why be omitted adding the names of those 
cr^itors who are represented by Messrs. 
Fullarton and Bagshaw jointly? Is it 
consistent with tlie precision and accuracy 
required by the law in a document, the ^ 
facts of which ought to have been verified 
by affidavit, to admit so gross a contradic- 
tion as that pointed out, and may I not 
justly consider that was intended to lead 
the Court into the belief that a very targe, 
instead of a very small, body of creditors 
had joined in the application ; and is not 
this supposition confirmed by the circum- 
stance tiint the usual affidavit as to the 
truth of the facts contained in the petition 
was not filed ?'* 

ESTATE OP MACKINTOSH AND CO. 

The assignees h.ive published tlie follow- 
ing ** Abstract of lieceipts and Disburse- 
ments appertaining to the Kstute of Mack- 
intosh and Co., from Ist August to 31st 
December 1833.** 


Reraiptn. Sa.ns. 

Cash Balance on 31st July 18:13 3.901 

Sale of Landed Property 52.849 

Ditto of Indigo Factories 21.874 

Ditto of Shipping 10,459 

Ditto of Go^a 2l,r»() 

Ditto of Government Papera 8,183 

Ditto of Nine Shares In the If indnstan In- 
surance Society, including Dividend .. 14,400 

Dividend on Forty-four Shares in the 

Union Bank 3,300 

Realized from the Pachete Colliery 1 1 ,<k;4 

Hire of the Steamer Vorlte* 5,:ioo 

Rents of Landed Property D,337 

Recoveries from Life Insurance Societies 


Deduct Surplus pasd to Kxecutor 


to Estate of Isaac Davidson .... 4.320 

37,551 

Remittances of Account of Debtor Consti- 


tuents 2,18,05(i 

ncall/ations on Account of Cre- 
ditors 16,528 

Deduct amount refunded 6,24K1 

10,321 


Sa. Rs. 4.:i7.131 


Disbursementi, 

To Union Bank 

To Oriental Life Insurance Company. . . . 
Advance for Manufacture of Indigo .... 

Coffee Plantations 

I'achete Colliery 

Steamer Forbes 

Paper Manufactory 

Repairs, Assessments, 5ec. of Houses and 

Landed Property 

Government P^er purchased 

Life Insurance Premiums 

Office Establishment 

Law Charges 

Interest on Loans on Mortgage, dec. ..... 

To E. Mocnaghten, proceeds of House- 
hold Property realized in April last on 
account of J. Calder, O. J. Gordon, and 

J. Storm 

To J. Marquez, Balance of his Account 
compromised in part payment of the 

Mohungunge Indigo concern 

Sundry Disbursements and Charges inci- 
dental to the Trust 


72.300 
l,40.:i28 

70,907 

4,001 

18,405 

13.301 
11,423 


6,161 

1,401 

24,633 

18,754 

2,852 

4,252 


19,273 

4,646 


4,560 


4,28,480 

Cash ill hand 10,643 


Sa. Rs. 4,37,131 


A ** Patient Creditor,** in ohe of the 
jouroala, remarks upon tliis statement, 
tliQ^ it is not sufficiently explicit. ** I 


conclude," he says, ** that the sums paid 
to the Union Bank and Oriental Insur- 
ance were in redemption of mortgaged pro- 
perty, though not so explained ; but I ob- 
serve that a sum of Rs. 79,997 has been 
expended in indigo advances. No item 
appears to credit ; we roust conclude that 
no sales have been made ; but would it not 
have been easy to add, as a dependency^ 
so many maundsof indigo valued at about 
so much ? This would have given some 
idea of the results of the season. Die 
steamer Forbes appears to have lost Its. 
8,301 ; the Pachete colliery, notwithstand- 
ing a contract with government, Rs. 
7,461 ; the colTee plantations, I suppose, 
may be considered as loss. Us. 4,001 ; also 
the paper manufactory, Rs. 11,425; ma- 
king a total loss by the operations, of Rs, 
31,188. Now, considering that the net 
balance in the hands of the assignees ap- 
pears to be only Sa. Rs. 322 (that is after * 
deducting Sa. lls. 10,320 of realizations 
on account of creditors), the above sum is 
rather a serious one. I, however, observe 
that tlie assignees have charged tlie sum of 
Sa. Rs. 18,754 for office-establishment. 
This is rather surprising, as it was under- 
stood they were to receive five per cent, 
on the net dividends in satisfaction of their 
trouble, mul inclusive of all expenses ex- 
cept law-charges. I, therefore, suggest 
that the balance in hand on account of ’ the 
estate should he stated as Sa. Rs* 19,076, 
inclusive of Government paper purchased 
to the time, of Sa. Rs. 1,491. No very 
magnificent shew this, it must be con- 
fessed.** 

In reply to this letter, Mr. Holroyd, 
one of the assignees, without contradic- 
tion or explanation, invites the writer to 
inspect the books at his office, ofTering 
him every information, but adding that this 
** patient creditor's ** patience ** has yet to 
undergo a trial for which, judging by his 
letter, he fears, lie is but ill-qualified." 
Such are the prospects of the creditors of 
this estate ! 

mSTUESS CAUSED BY THE LATE FAILURES. 

A humane proposal has been made in 
several of the papers, that the condition of 
widows and orphans, who have been re- 
duced to circumstances of want and dis- 
tress by the late failures, should receive 
tlie earliest possible attention of the credi- 
tors and assignees to the insolvent firms. 

** A very considerable proportion of the 
creditors,*’ it is observed in the English- 
mailt *' although they may have lost their 
accumulations, are yet in circumstances 
of comparative ease and comfort, having 
either appointments under Oovemment, 
or other employment, which places them 
beyond the feeling or the fear of want. 
Their interests, therefore, csnmii .b0 mate- 
riatto affiteted by the earliest piMlible divi- 
dend made to those^ who are so uhfortu- 
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ni^e ftt not to he provided for, and wtio, 
fUber /Von the consideration of sex or age, 
are Incapable of. obtaining employment. 
All the assignees have sworn that they have 
been put in possession of assets to half 
the amount of debts ; but, at the same 
time, . there is a gloomy uncertainty in the 
njitds.of the creditors generally, as to 
eventually fi 0 a/tsiftg. even one-fourth. Fu- 
ture contingencies present a fearful draw- 
back to the hopes which may arise from 
the estimation of the value of property and 
outstanding debts. Nevertheless, divi- 
dends there no doubt will be, and five or 
even ten per cent., we should imagine, 
might be now allowed to the widow and 
the orphan. The fact that * the insolvent 
act is adverse to any preference being aL 
lowed,' can easily be obviated ; for, even 
diould the court be inflexible in its ad- 
herence to the letter of the act, a general 
dividend might be declared, and those 
creditors who are not in immediate want, 
might postpone the reception of their divi- 
dends, and permit them to go to augment 
those of distressed claimants. In this 
case, the plea of humanity is urgent and 
loud, and ixinnot, with any sense of the 
ohlintions of religion, or with any re- 
gard to die sympathies of our common na- 
ture, be disregarded. A correspondent of 
the JHurkaru with great propriety sug- 
^eita, that there should be separate meet- 
uigs of the creditors of the respective 
fallen firms, to take this subject into con. 
sideration ; end when it is considered, that 
some of the sufferers Miave been absolute, 
ly driven to the humiliating alternative of 
esekiug a pittance from the Charitable So- 
ciety,* and some, who formerly supported 
^ers by their bounty, are now * unhap- 
pily without the means of obtaining com- 
mon subsistence,' we should imagine that 
no other inducement could he offered to 
eanrinto effect die proposition sugges- 
ted/’ 


LAUDABLE SOCIETIES. 

. The proceedings and correspondence. 


ed in p. 96. That letter referred to an 
advertisement, dated the 11th January, 
ond signed by the members mentioned be- 
low,* expressing much surprise that, at a 
private meeting of five gentlemen, two 
only of which £e advertisers acknowledge 
to be directors of the Laudable Societies, 
held that day, at the office of Mcssrs.Cruu 
tenden, Mackillop and Co., the secretaries 
to the society, a new secretary to the so- 
cieties had been nominated by those who 
bad taken upon themselves the character 
of directors. They stated that they con- 
sidered the appointment of such secretary 
as illegal, and that lie has no pow'er to act 
as such, or to give any legal discharge for 
sums paid to him ; that in the circum- 
stances under which tile three new self- 
styled directors were chosen, their appoint- 
ment was illegal, and the affairs of the 
societies being tlms placed in great jeo- 
pardy, a meeting of the shareholders of 
the two societies on the 18tli, to take into 
consideration the conduct of the directors, 
and the nomiiiation of new directors in the 
room of Messrs. Plowden, Colvin, and 
\V. F. Fergusson, and if any vacancy shall 
occur in the office of secretary, to fill the 
same until the next half-yearly meeting. 
They add -: We understand that Mr. 

Puttie, Paboo Dwarkanautli Tagore and 
Mr. Cuwic, have been placed in the situa- 
tion of directors to the two societies, and 
tliat their election took place at a meeting, 
at which besides themselves and the secre- 
taries tlicre were only present three share- 
holders; that Mr. Pattle holds shares only 
in one, and Mr. Cowie, in neither of the 
societies." 

A counter.advcrtisement appeared, sign- 
ed T. Diekeiis, J. Puttie, and John Cowie, 
wherein it is stated, that the meeting re- 
ferred to was held by five duly-elected 
directors, and Mr. Wright was, by a nia. 
jority of the directors, then appointed to 
the vacant office of secretary; that at a 
general, meeting of the members of the 
societies held on the 3d inst. (and convened 
by advertisement), at the office of Messrs. 
Cruttenden, Mackillop and Co., for the 


luapecting the office-bearers of the 7tli 
X#iidableand 13th Supplementary Lauda- 
ble Societiesy which appear in the Calcutta 
journi^ are of enormous bulk, but as they 
povesi, in several points of view, espe-* 
aaUy.wIth relation to tbo firm of Crut- 
fpiidtn and Co., some interest, we shall 
to present an impartial conden- 
lai^ of them. 

./ Tbe grounds of the appointment by tlie 
uiitClors.Qf Mr. TkhU Thomas Wright,* 
mUliei of Mr. Jas. Cullen, of the firm of. 

gnd Co., to the' office of secrer 
tre^^ jum slightly adverted 
pickensi inseru^ 


purpose of inspecting the accounts, and 
also for the election of three directors, in 
the room of Messrs. Plowden, Colvin, and 
Fergusson, “ the following gentlemen 
were nominated to fill the vacancies in the 
direction, viz. J. Pattle, John Cowie, and 
Dwarkanautli Tagore." .Of this election 

* Cockerell and Co., Bruce, Shsnd and Ca, 
Wm. Bnice, Adam F. Smith, J. Leighton, Tul- 
loh and Co., Hamilton and Co., Twentyman and 
Co., A. Rogers, T. E. M. Turton. Longueville 
Clarke, Wm. .Smalley, Shamlaul Tagore, Bus- 
tomUie Cowasjie, Neeimoney Muttelaul, G. Hig- 
gins, W. Hickey,. J. Moor, Mackensle, Lyiul 
and Co., Gunter and Hooper, John Palmer, John 
D. Smith, Wk DaCosta, Shedden and .Co., ftor 
Gordon, Ouchterlony and Ca. ditto, for the ex- 
ecutor of Col. Geoim Arnold*! estate, ditto, for 
Grwion,- Melville end Knight, Rogoriim Odsein, 
kf 0£Npi* McKefios vaA-jCo,, ibr 

Rooert OitasoB and Co» 
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notice was published in the public prints; 
that tlie proceedings for the inspection of 
accounts and the election of directors, are 
in strict accordance witli tlie rules of the 
Laudable Societies, and the rules of the 
seventh also prescribes, that, ** in case of a 
vacancy in the direction, anotlier or other 
directors shall be chosen l)y a majority of 
the members of the society then residing 
in Calcutta, or by a majority of such 
members residing in Calcutta, as may 
attend at a general meeting to be con- 
vened for that purpose.** Further, that 
Article 10th of the llulcs of the Sup- 
plementary Laudable Society, provides 
that directors of the seventh shall also 
officiate as directors of the thirteenth Sup- 
plementary Laudable l^ciety, and that Mr. 
Cowie is a member of the seventh Lau- 
dable Society, and tlic attorney of members 
boti) of the seventh and thirteenth. 

On the 15tli January, Mr. Dickens pith- 
lished a further letter, of considerable 
length, wlierein he states that the real 
though covert object of tlie meeting was 
the appointment of Mr. Cullen to be se- 
cretary and treasurer to the societies, to 
which appointment he declares he never 
will consent, until Mr. Cullen has met 
certain charges, the o/tus of proving which 
Mr. Dickens undertakes. These charges 
are, ** First, that, within two or three or 
four days before their failure, and when 
they knew it inevitable, Messrs. Crutten- 
den, Mackillop and Co. paid to Messrs. 
Gunter and Hooper, or some one on 
their behalf, one- fourth of their claim. 
Secondly, that, charged with a power, on 
behalf of the executor of the late Sir Alex- 
ander Seton, to receive a large amount of 
government paper advertised for payment, 
and with express instructions, coupled with 
an order of Chancery, to re>invest the 
amount in Government securities, they 
turned the money, or a greater part of it, 
Co their own uses. Either of these charges, 
even while unproved and until disproved,** 
he adds, ** constitutes a good reason for 
not appointing Mr. Cullen personally to 
the office of secretary and treasurer to these 
societies.*' Mr. Dickens proceeds to shew 
that there was nothing irregular in the ap- 
pointments of the directors and secretary, 
as asserted in the advertisements of Ja- 
nuary 11; and in the next place examines 
the assertion, that Messrs. Cruttenden and 
Co. are still the secretaries to tlie society. 

•• Messrs. Cruttenden and Co.,** lie ob- 
serves, ** by their insolvency, have ceased 
to exist to all other intents and purposes, 
but it seems tliey survive as secretaries, 
and why not as treasurers too ? This is 
the month for the payment of half-yearly 
premiums. Mr. Wright, it seem^ caimot 

give ■: legal uiaviiaigv bumis |fMw » - 

ceipts fur premiums signed by Messrs. 
Cruttenden and Co. dated January lUh 
1834, would* questionless, in the opinion 


of the signers, be truly satisfactory docu- 
ments to the payers of premiums !** He 
contends that the appointment in question 
cannot wait a half-yearly or any general 
meeting, but must be instant, and that 
the directors alone have tlie power, and 
alone ought to have the power, to appoint 
a secretary and treasurer; charged as 
are by the rules with the examination of 
the accounts, answerable for the funds, and 
the whole conduct of the current business 
of the society, the choice of the officer by 
whom they act, and the agent by whose 
fraud they may be ruined in fortune if not 
in reputation, is’pcculiarly their right. If 
this be the case, he says, there were the 
strongest special reasons, in this case, for 
proceeding without delay to a new ap- 
pointment. The half-yearly general meet- 
ing had been already held, accounts au- 
dited, new office-bearers appointed, and 
all submitted to with, if any, only mute 
surprise and mute objection. The month 
for the receipt of premiums was wearing 
away. The society had suffered enough 
by contests the previous year to make it 
most desirable to avoid a contest now, and 
consequently a vacant appointment for an 
interval of some days : these reasons were 
surely enough to authorize us instantly to 
appoint some one. It may be said that 1, 
in common with many others, disapproved 
of the appointment of Messrs. Cnitten- 
den and Co., when appointed by the di- 
rectors. 1 did, but not on the ground 
that they were appointed liy the directors. 
The then directors had suffered a very large 
sum to remain unsecured, by which it was 
lost. Mr. Cullen was a director while this 
was going on and privy to it, and 1 held, 
Uierefore, in common with many others, 
that it was an emergency beyond the rules 
in which the shareholders alone had tbo 
competence to net, and that they ought to 
have annulled the appointment of the then 
directors and secretaries and elected others. 
It is true we were outvoted, true that a 
large majority appointed Messrs. CrutCen- 
den and Co. tlie secretaries and treasurers, 
although they contended they were already 
treasurers and secretaries, and so asserted 
the right of shareholders by that particular 
precedent to appoint secretaries and trea- 
surers in like cases, that is, when they bad 
so peculiar a merit as contributing to the 
loss of funds by the breach of rules ; but 
I have yet to learn that they passed any 
general resolution to the effect that this 
right belonged to them alone or added to 
the general rules in this regard.** He con- 
cludes by warnhig the stibscribers of the 
danger in which they are placed, by the 
reckless determination to compel the elec- 
tion of Mr. Cullen. « The conscquencM 
of a contest will, in all probablJUy, be the' 
utter ruin of hotli societies, on whiebevtr 
side tliere may be found a njtftoity. I, 
for one, will never submit to votes of 
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a ItMjority tKal 'MiaU appoint Mr. CuHcn 
or cap'el tfaa present secreun^ ordirectore. 
Ttie meeting of the 18tb, f shall tr^t 
with i^rfect dlsrej^rd, as convened by 
violence and deceit, pn principles which 
I despise, without the authority of a single 
director, and in direct contravention of the 
permanent and Aindamental rules. If a 
meeting be required at all, the circum- 
stances demand a general meeting of the 
subscribers throughout Bengal, and as a 
director I shall concur In convening such 
a meting, if requested by any conside- 
rable number of the shareholders. To 
the votes of no other meeting shall I pay 
the smallest regard, and if the meeting of 
the 18th instant shall attempt to exercise 
any illegal power, the judgment of the 
Supreme Court shall decide the contest. I 
hereby publicly warn intending insurers, 
that if they pay premiums to, or receive 
|M)]icies from, any person or persons who 
may style himself or themselves, or be 
styled by such a meeting, secretary and 
treasurer or secretaries and treasurers, they 
will insure no other certainty than the 
inqst positive certainty of a law-suit. I 
beg to draw attention to the new* adver. 
tisements to-day, signed by four directors, 
and to inform the society that the majority 
of their directors have served proper no- 
tices on the Treasury, Union Bank, and all 
other necessary parties, not to pay a rupee 
in pursuance of tlie resolutions of this 
assemblage." 

'Die advertisement referred to was signed 
by Messrs. Dickens, Pattle, Young and 
Cowie, and announced that the meeting 
advertised for the IStli being altogetlivr 
iilegal-aud irregular, all proceedings and 
elections made tliereat w*ou1d be null and 
void ; that no secretary or treasurer could 
be lawfully appointed thereat, with any 
ppwer whatever to grant policies or receive 
Itremiums, and warned all parties Insured 
not to pay any prcmiiiiiis whatever, except 
to the new secretary and treasurer lawfully 
appointed, Mr. A. T. Wriglit, as the direc- 
tors wrould not, in any otlier case, ackiiow- 
Ic^e or adjust the policies. 

Previous to the publication of Mr. Dic- 
kens* last letter, Mr. Cullen published a 
declaration tliat he should meet no charge, 
or any measure that Mr. Dickens might 
choose to take, through Uic public press, 
aftbeting his character or conduct, or in 
aiiy way bringing him before the public 
iiiore prominently than his heavy misfor- 
liliiei bad already done, since a newspaper 
eA wholly without the means of affbrd- 
a proper field for file discussion of 
connected with them. He added : 
** l^ychoivcter and conduct are open to 
th^ ^udieiil'Vibunals of the countiy, more 
‘ ' nbwi and when assalM tliere, 

K end tnanniw, ’ 1 trust 1 shidl 
lUjf in vindicating both to the 
of fiiy friends and well- 
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w^ishcTS ; and to convince alt Unit tny ob- 
ject has always been to do justice to tlie 
general body of my creditors." 

When the charges appeared, however, 
Mr. Cullen answered them, as an accusa- 
tion of breach of trust," as follows : — 
** As respects the payment to Mr. Gunter, 
he liad in his hands a judgment, with 
power to issue instant execution and seise 
our efTects for the whole amount of hla 
debt. To avoid this, 1 paid him one- 
fourth, and got time to pay the remainder, 
^ thereby saving three-fourths of the 
amount to my general creditors ! As res- 
pects Sir Alexander Seton's funds, 1 was 
never desired, or instructed, by my con- 
stituent, or the Court of Chancery, to re- 
invest any part paid oif, in Government 
securities !" 

Mr. Dickens* replication was as follows, 
addressed to the subscribers and share- 
holders :—** On file 4tli Nov. 1833, the 
linn of C. M. and Co. ccji/t'Ascd judgment 
in favour of ]\lesws. Gunter and Hooper, 
with stay of execution till the 5th January 
1834. If the inidter had been contested, 
Messrs. Gunter and Hooper could not 
have obtained . execution until the 12tli 
January 1834. The 5lh of January fell 
on a Sunday. On the IVIonday, in coii-- 
scquence of the favourable situation in 
which jllie firm had placed these creditors, 
they could have issued execution; but 
J/rnrr. C, M, and Co, cotdd also have gone 
into the Insolvent Court and prevented it. 
You will recollect the reason assigned by 
them for going into the Insolvent Court. 
Messrs. C. M. and Co. could have pre- 
vented the execution and did not ; but on 
Monday or Tuesday, they paid money on 
account of part principal, on Wednesday 
on account of interest, on Thursday on ac- 
count of costs, and on Friday they went into 
the Insolvent Court, 1 never charged this 
matter as a * breach of trust/ in a technical 
sense, hut I charge it as a gross breach, of 
duty to the general creditors. Mr. Cullen, 
however, says that he has by these opera- 
tions saved three. fourths of the amount to 
the general creditors ! Let them judge 
between us. 1 acknowledge that (as rcs- 
]>ccts Sir Alexander Scion's fund) his pre- 
else denial of a precise * charge * is literally 
true. But I do not acknowledge, that I 
have done Mr. Cullen the least: injury by 
making a mistake. 1 have given him an 
advantage, which I think he would have 
done wisely not to have availed himself of. 
The order of Chancery and instnicticma. 
It seems, directed re-investment in *. real 
secufity,* The money was paid by thn 
treasury in June last, and neitlier deposited 
in a bsink, or secured in any way, but re- 
tained by C. M. and Co. and lostk You 
will see therefore how far the * ina)reu|r«^ * 
afibets the * charge * of a ‘breach of Irdity* 
and you will judge of the natiiire of n 
cause, In vrhlch such a defence (calcuialed 
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to last for twpnty-four hours precisely) is 
boldly published to the world.** 

In confirmation of Mr. Dickens* state- 
Dieot, Mr. W. Blunt (member of council) 
wrote to the India Gazette as follows :~— 
** As the agent of some of the parties re- 
ferred to in a letter, signed by Mr. James 
Cullen, of the late firm of Cruttenden and 
Co., I cannot permit that statement to 
pass without notice. The order of the 
Court of Chancery and the instructions of 
Mr. Cullen's constituents, therein referred 
to, directed the investment of tlie funds of 
Sir Alexander Seton's estate in real secu- 
rities. A part of these funds, amounting 
to Rs. 37,000, were paid to Mr. Cullen at 
the general treasury in the month of June 
last, but were not re-invested. Repeated 
applications, both personally and by letter, 
have been lately made to Mr. Cullen by 
Messrs. Cockerell and Co. and by myself^ 
either to invest these funds in the manner 
directed, or to deposit them in the bank 
of Bengal ; but those several applications 
were without success ; although the agents 
of the parties concerned were amused by 
promises which have not been fulfilled. 
These are facts which 1 believe will not 
be denied, and which, if necessary, can 
be substantiated on any proper occasion, 
although I regret extremely the necessity 
which the letter above adverted to has im- 
posed on me of making this statement.” 

On the 18th Jaiiunry, the meeting of 
shareholders took place, ” to take into 
consideration the conduct of the directors, 
and the nomination of lit and proper per- 
sons as new directors, in the room of 
Trevor Plowden, Alex. Colvin, and W, 
F. Fergusson, £sqrs., and if any vacancy 
shall occur in the ofiice of secretary, to 
fill the same until the next half-yearly 
meeting on the 26th January instant." 

After scveml gentlemen had been soli- 
cited and had declined to take the chair, 
Mr. Cockerell was induced, after much 
difiiculty. to accept the ofirce. 

Mr* ttoggt on behalf of Messrs. Pattle, 
Young, Dickens aTid Cowie, directors, 
read a letter from those gentlemen, stat- 
ing their readiness to convene, in the 
prescribed mannes, a general meeting of 
constituents for the ]>urpose of consider- 
ing any points relating to the interests of 
the societies, whenever requested so to 
do, on reasonable grounds, and by such 
number as is usual on these occasions. 

Hr. Turton addressed the meeting at 
very great length. He considered that 
the shareholders bad a right to meet 
wliensoever and wheresoever they liked, 
and that it wap of vital importance to fill 
up vacancies declared to be in the ap- 
pointment, not of the directors, but of 
the proprietors at large. He avowed 
that he had been instrumental in calling 
tins meeting ; be maintained his right of 
full examination into the management of 
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any funds in which, he. had an interest, 
and he denied the authority contended for 
by the four directors. With respect to 
the object of this meeting, Mr. Turton 
gave the following details : On the day 
of the failure of our secretaries, Crutten- 
den, Mackillop and Co., I was informed 
that Mr. Wright had been elected secre- 
tary. I protested, as now, that the right 
of election belongs to the proprietors at. 
large, and not to the directors. The fai- 
lure of Alexander and Co. took place a 
short time before the meeting last year, 
and then a request was made to Crutten-' 
den and Co. to act as secretaries, wliich 
gave great offence to many. Mr. Pattle 
objected to any right being in Alexander 
and Co. to hand over the affairs of the 
society to any secretary whatever, and 
Mr. Adam was exactly of the same opi- 
nion. I myself thought that, wlien Alex- 
ander and Co. failed, they ought to liave 
come to the proprietors at large to elect 
a secretary. 1 know of no meeting ever 
called on the requisition of the subscri- 
bers at large. The original meeting, on 
the 31st of December 1832, was called 
by Cruttenden and Co., and did ever any^ 
body say that it was not regularly con- 
vened? The first meeting after that was 
not convened by any requisition by the 
directors at large, but by Cruttenden,* 
Mackillop and Co., the secretaries.** Mr.^ 
Turton proceeded to show from the trans- 
actions on past occasions, that the power 
of appointing the secretary and treasurer 
was not lodged in the directors, as a mat- 
ter of patronage; and he read a report of 
a committee, appointed in 1833,* to in- 
vestigate the affairs of the societies, where.» 
in, although the appointment of provision-* 
al secretaries and treasurers, by the di- 
rectors, on the failure of Alexander and 
Co., was approved as ** a proper exercise 
of discretion," on the emergency, the 
committee thought that the directors 
ought to have called a general meeting of 
the subscribers at the earliest period. 
This report, he observed, was signed by 
Mr. Dickens ! The utmost the directors 
could do was to appoint a provisional se- 
cretary ; they could not appoint a paid 
secretary. Mr. Cullen never applied for 
any thing but a provisional appointment* 
Here Mr. Turton read a letter from Mr. 
Cullen to the directors of the societies^ 
dated January lOtli, the day the firm of 
Cruttenden and Co. suspended its pay- 
ments, stating that that event would leave 
him without anything but a scanty pros- 
pect of subsistence for the future,** and 
soliciting ‘'even the temporary QhvLVge 
their affairs. *’ On this letter was written, 

“ I think this appeal requires from us th^ 
most favourable consideration. It is ne- 
cessary, however, to call a gener^ meet- 
ing to fill the vacancy. Mr. Dickens t 
« See our Xlth vol. p. , 

(X) 
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8«e speaks 6f the banks, but one was ap- 
pointed last year. '* (Signed) D. Tagore, 
G. Young. There was also an endorse- 
ment : ** Read, T. Dickens. I think a 
meeting should be called to take this into 
consideration, and to appoint a new secre- 
tary and treasurer ; the latter being one 
of the banks. T. Dickens.*’ Mr. Tur- 
ton concluded with moving the following 
resolution ; — 

That the right of appointing aeeretarlcs to 
the Laudable Societieft is In the subscribers and 
shareholders at large, and not In the directors, ex., 
cept in cases of emergency, as a provisional ap> 
pointment.*' 

This resolution wns carried unanimous, 
ly, with the exception of Col. Beat son, 
who stated that his objection rose from the 
circumstance that it was laid don-n in the 
rules that no general meeting should be 
called witbout the concurrence of the di- 
rectors. On this some discussion arose, 
but as the objection was made after tlie re- 
solution was carried, it was overruled. 

Mr. Clarke ^ — “ There is only one point 
which appears to have csc.*iped Mr. Turton, 
in bringing to notice the irregularities and 
delin<}.uencies of the directors. It was re- 
solved, on the 27tli of January last year, 
that no sufficient grounds exist to remove 
Messrs. Cruttenden and Co. from the 
office of secretaries, and that they be re- 
quested to continue to act as secretaries: 
•o that they w'ere appointed secretaries 
only. And by that meeting it was further 
resolved, that the Union Bank be the trea. 
surers, &c. The Union Bank have ever 
since been employed as treasurers. How, 
then, Irave the directors deposed not only 
Cruttenden and Co, from the office of se- 
cretaries, but also the Union Bank from 
the office of treasurers; for Mr. Wright 
signs his name not only as secretary, liut 
also ns treasurer?** 

Mr. Turlon then moved the following, 
resolution, which was carried unanimous- 
ly, with the exception of Col. Beatson, 
who, as before, made objections after the 
question was decided : 

"That no person Is eligible to be a director of 
either of the Laudable Societies without the assent 
of the moiorlty of the shareholders and subscri- 
ben to theSociety wherein he Is to act as a direc- 
tor, unless he shall hold some share In such So- 
ciety at the time of his election ; but if he have no 
share then, a mido^ity then present will be compe- 
tent to elect him. 

Mr.. Turlon accompanied the succeeding 
resolutum with the following remarks : 
y Let me state why I think Mr. Cullen 
has peculiar claims on this Society. At 
this time last year, it was the opinion of 
some, that there was not one cowrie be- 
longing to one of tbeSocieties, and but little 
in the other, and that the securities in the 
hands of Mr. Cullen, placed there by the 
former. secretaries and treasurers, for funds 
not then forthcoming, were worth little or 
noUiing, Whatever they were worth we 
dWe cmeiy to Mr, Ctiilen, I have the au- 


thority of as honourable a man as ony in 
Calcutta, Mr. lliomns Anderson, that it isr 
his impression that Mr. Cullen i^ the di- 
rector who pressed the former secretaries 
for the securities which they gave, and that 
it was owing to his firmness chiefly that 
you got those securities from them. In 
one of the societies, about a lac of rupees 
has been realized in the last year. I con- 
sidered it my duty, when I came to this 
meeting, to get w'hat information I could, 
as I was told that the directors would not 
be here, and accordingly I procured the 
following statement of the present situa- 
tion of their funds: 

Seventh Laudable Society. 

In Company’s Paper Sa. Rs. 2,6(»,100 

In Cash in the Union Bank 1,327 

Sa. Rs. 2,G7,427 

Balance due l>y Alexander and Co. secured 
by Bonds, &c 5,35,647 

Sa.Rs. 8,03.()74^ 

Thirteenth Supplementary Laudable 
Society. 

In Company’s Paper. Sa. Rs. 1,71»100 

In Cash in union Bank StHatf 

Sa. Rs. T.74.63tt 

Balance due by Alexander and Co. secured 
by l.apsed Shares 27,330 

Sa. Rs. 2,01.1)68 

I have seen, with great pain, charges in 
the public papers against Mr. Cullen, and 
as your time will not allow me to do it at 
length, I will only state the plain facts, 
and leave them to your judgment. The 
first is, that he gave a preference to Gun- 
ter and Hooper, and it was stated also to- 
day that Messrs. Gunter and Hooper could 
not have obtained execution till the I5tli of 
January 1834. 1 beg leave to differ on 

that point. When tlie plaint is filed in tho 
vacation, as was the case here, parties 
need not incur much difficulty in getting 
judgment in term, unless sham pleas aro 
pleaded. On the fourth day of the Octo- 
ber term, Messrs. Cruttenden and Co. 
were obliged to put in bail, and notice of 
exception of bail was given. To prevent a 
judgment of that term, they might have 
pleaded a sham pica,* which might have 
subjected them to a severe and heavy pu- 
nishment under the Insolvent Act for de- 
laying the creditor. Finding themselves 
in this situation, and believing they might 
still be able to stem the torrent, they gave, 
on the* I St of November, a confession of 
judgment, which was filed on the 4tli, 
thus saving trouble and vexation to their 
creditor, and gaining time for themselves 
till the commencement of the present term. 
When the present term arrived, they were 
still in that situation, though they had then 
a hope that a few days might produce a 
difference in a certain quarter, and' on 
which they had reason to place Mine, 
though 1 admit, not a strong reliaVice; and 
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thinking that they might perhaps avail 
themselves of tliat, and for the general be. 
nefic of the creditors, they agreed to pay 
one-fourth of the sum of lis. 26,000, and 
to obtain time to pay the remainder in 
three sum», namely, on the 1st of March, 
the 15th of June, and the 2:id of Octubcr. 
Had they not done that, they would have 
been subject to, and they would absolutely 
have incurred, os I know po&i lively, an 
execution next morning taken against 
them for the whole sum of Rs. 26,000; 
and now, if any man w'iil say that ought 
to disqualify Mr. Cullen from earing a 
morsel of hard-earned bread in .future, 
that man has a difierent feeling from what 
1 have. It is hard to judge every man 
acting under the pressure of misfortunes; 
but 1 am satisfied, from what I know, and 
the inquiries I have made, that there is no 
house, amongst all the unhappy failures 
which have taken place, whasc books will 
t>ear a chner investigation, or whose con- 
duct will better hear the strictest scrutiny, 
than that of Crultentkn and Co. There is 
one other olrjection made to Mr. Cullen, 
relating to the funds of Sir Alexander 
Seton’s estate. I find in this morning's 
paper, a letter signed by Mr. \Vm. Klunt, 
as attorney of Sir Charles lllunt, at home. 
It is there stated that Mr. Cullen received 
instructions to invest the money belonging 
to that estate, as he received it, in landed 
securities. This conveys to me an idea 
very different from what I should consider 
a representation of the real truth. It had 
been originally stated, that he was directed 
to invest the funds, as received, in govern- 
ment securities. The real facts are these : 
Mr. Cullen received a letter, which I hold 
in my hand, from Sir Charles Blunt, in 
which he says, < the accompanying power 
of attorney, 1 trust, will enable you to re- 
ceive the proceeds of the government secu- 
rities, standing in my name, belonging to 
this estate, when the same shall, from time 
to time, be paid, of which proceeds you 
will please, in concurrence with the agents 
of LadySeton, deal with conformably to the 
order of the Master of the Rolls, made in 
a suit in Chancery entitled ** Seton and 
others v. Blunt,* Bt.,** a copy of which 
order also accompanies this.' In Decern- 
ber 1832 this was received, and in De- 
cember 1833 Lady Seton’s agents made 
their appearance for the first time. Tbe 
answer of Mr. Browne was« * send me 
your power of attorney ;* and the power 
was merely to receive aud recover money, 
though the direction of the Court of 
Chancery was, that it sliould be laid out 
in such real securities (meaning landed 
property) as the agents of Sir Charles Blunt 
and Lady Seton might jointly agree upon. 

• A letter from Lady Seton supplied the de- 
ficiency. From the time Mr. Cullen re- 
. ceived these funds in June last,— for that 
' was really the commencement of it, and 


when he expected to get over all his diffi- 
culties, — be kept possession of them, as he 
might have been called on the next day to 
pay them over, or appropriate them, ac- 
cording to the directions he had received. 

1 have heard it said, that he might have 
put the money in the Hank of Bengal. 
He might have done that, and he might 
have shut up shop. 1 aj>{)€al to the mer- 
cantile men around me; can any man take 
money, and put it into a bank for security, 
without saying I am not in a fit situation 
to keep it ? But was he authorized to do it? 
Supposing, — which is certainly a remote 
possibility, — supposing he took on him- 
self to have done so, and there was a sudden 
run on the Bank of Bengal, and any mis- 
fortune to it; what right would he liave to 
justify his placing it there ? And can it be 
said that this is a breach of trust, when he 
abides by what he is directed to do ? On 
the 29th of December 1833, for the first 
time, application was made to him ; for 
the first tiiue he hears of Lady Seton ; but 
if he were then required to invest the 
money, W'as be in a situation to do so ? He 
might have done it with advantage to his 
general creditors, for a person who owed 
the firm Rs. 27,000 wanted to make a mort- 
gage, so that by paying over Us. 12,000, 
be would have recovered that amount to 
his estate. And though he did not write 
on that day, he did on the day after, and 
received an immediate answer refusing the 
mortgage, and offering to sell. For these 
statements I appeal to tbe chairman, who 
is acquainted with the facts. (Mr. Cocke- 
rell nodded assent.) The first day of term 
came, and with it came notices of actions 
so numerous, that tlie house felt itself com- 
pelled to a sudden close, and the petition 
was got up in haste without the assistance 
of the professional gentleman, who only 
knew the failure would take place a few 
hours previously. Then the charge is this, 
if it is any thing, that Mr. Cullen, having 
this call on him, ought to have paid this 
money in preference to his general credi- 
tors, rather than to allow it to remain in 
the same circumstances as the' funds of the 
rest. Again; when these funds were 
about to be paid off', Mr. Cullen had writ-* 
ten home to Sir Charles Blunt a letter, 
stating that they were about to be paid, 
and praying instructions. The first letter 
directed them to be re-invested in govern- 
ment securities. 'J'hcy were re- invested 
in government securities. Then came the 
letter of August 1832, and the order of 
tlic Court of Chancery. He tbenceforth 
held them subject to such order, awaiting 
the concurrence of Lady Seton. Whereas 
the breach of trust ? When he is told 4o 
Invest them he docs so, and would have 
concluded tbe mortgage ; but then in the 
mean time come his misfortunes. Is this 
to be told against him as a fraud ? Is this 
justice to a fallen man ? 1 say fraud and 
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breach ot trust is the ground of tlic* accusa- 
tion, and neither fraud nor breach of trust 
is there. 1 can lay my hand upon my 
heart, and say that 1 would trust him as soon 
as any man I know. He could not have 
refused to receive money without avowing 
insolvency. Du you demand why he re- 
ceived it? Demand why he received it 
from otliers. But whilst he went on he 
could do no otherwise. I will add that I 
have applied to the chuiriiian, as well as 
being furnished with tho original corres- 
pondence, and 1 find that no application 
was made for these funds by Air. Blunt 
till the 27th or 29th of December last. 
On the 2d of January, this letter from 
Cockerell and Co. was sent to the agents 
with an authority, imperfect in the first in- 
stance, from Lady Seton, which, for the 
first time, authorized any investment of the 
funds and a demand inconsistent with the 
directions of the Court of Chancery.’* Mr. 
Turton then proposed the following re. 
solution, which was carried unanimous- 
ly 

That Messrs. Cruttenden, McKillop, and Co. 
having become Insolvent, the thanks of this meet- 
ing be tendereil to them for their services as secre- 
taries to the two Societies for the past year ; and 
that in testimony of the sense entertaine<l by this 
meeting of their conduct as such secretaries. James 
Cullen. Esq. be requested to continue his services 
as secretary to the two Societies ; and that he be 
put into possession, as such secretary, of the books 
and papers belonging to the two Societies. 

Mr. JBrowne returned thanks for this 
vote. He avowed that, if there was any 
blame iti respect to the two transactions re- 
ferred to, he was responsible as well as his 
partner. He observed : ** It was under 
legal advice, and under the conviction that 
we would benefit our creditors, that we 
agreed to pay a certain sum of money, and 
tills has lieen brought as a charge against 
us by Mr. Dickens, who has charged us, 
by bo doing, with defrauding our credi. 
tors ; and he has done this because a col- 
lisioD lias arisen between you and him 
■ about tiic Laudable Societies. In the 
same breath, as a crime, he has charged 
us, with reference to Lady Seton *s funds, 
with not having paid them away ten days 
before the failure of our firm, while lie 
blames us for paying a small sum a few 
days afterwards. If these charges ore con- 
sistent, 1 leave you to. judge; and I also 
leave you to Judge whether, on this occa- 
sion, my paitner and myself (for 1 cannot 
separate him from myself) have met any 
'thing but vindictive malice instead of the 
liberal resentment of a gentleman. Another 
peisoo has come, forward, who is of high 
rank, member of council, a jud^e in Israel 
(Mr. Blunt), to give his version of the 
story, though it is somewhat difTerent from 
Mr. Dickens’ first statement ; but 1 have 
yet to learn that the mggestio falsi is not 
equivalent to- the siupitressio tjcri. 1 say 
tliat Mr. Bluot has suppressed the truth to 
serve bis purposes. . Me ^ declared that 


we were ordered to re.invost those funds in 
landed security on our own authority, and 
has so ezpressed himself as to make it be be. 
lievedtiiat we had been months and montba 
in the negotiation of this matter, instead 
of eight or ten days ; and he has suppressed 
a part of the order in Chancery, which 
would have served to explain our conduct 
and I will say, that if there have been 
lacheSf they have been on the part of the 
Hon. Mr. Blunt and on the part of ht» 
coadjutors,— the agents for f..ady Seton,—*' 
and not on the part of the firm of which I 
have been a meiiilK*r.” He concluded with 
saying, that he should never be able to 
offer a requital for the kind manner with 
which he had been treated in the time of 
his misfortune, and only hoped that those 
who had endeavoured to wound his feel- 
ings, will, in the day of their calamity, be 
able to lay their heads on their pillow as 
easily as he or his partner, and as void of 
offence to God or man in their public or 
domestic relations. 

The following resolutions were then 
moved by Mr. 7"urton, and carried unani- 
mously : 

That the following gentlemen lie nominated as 
proper persons to beelccteil directors for . the ensu- 
ing year, in lieu of the present directors, namely, 
Messrs. R. 11. Cockerell, W. Bruce. B. Harding. 
C. B. Greenlaw, i.’apt. Ouseley. and DwarkauauUi 
Tagore. 

That the resolutions of this meeting be com- 
municated by the chairman to the gentlemen now 
acting as directors of tho Laudable Societies, with 
a request that they will forthwith call a meeting, 
either by themselves, or in conjunction with the 
gentlemen now nominated fit and proper persons to 
beelected directors, on such early day. and at such 
place as may suit their convenience, for the pur- 
pose of confirming the present resolutions, and for 
taking into consideration generally the afiaira of 
the Societies. 

That a committee lie appointed to consider and 
prepare, in conjunction with the gentlemen now 
nominated as lit and proper persons to be elected 
directors, a new set of rules, consolidating the two 
old Societies, at their respective periods of termi- 
nation. into one new Society, with such provisions 
for the annual appointment of directors, as well 
from the various classes of society in India, as 
also general directors from any class, and with 
such iirovisions for the security of the funds as 
shall DC best adapted to promote the prosperity, 
2 H!rinanency. and security of the Society, uinm 
the footing of mutual insurance: such rules to be 
submitted to. and a|mrovedby. a majority of the 
subscribers to each of the present Societies, before 
being finally adopted. 

That the following gentlemen be appointed 
members of the above committee, namely. MessrV. 
Willis, Gordon, Greenlaw, Turton, Low, and 
Capt. Forbes. 

The meeting is represented to have * 
been very fully attended. 

In an address to the subscribers and 
shareholders, dated tbe21st» Mr. Dickens 
maintains that, consistently with the re- 
port of the committee of 1833, the di- 
rectors were justified in appointing Mr. 
Wright, without expressing it to be a 
provisional appointment. The committee 

* Mr. Blunt, In a letter daited SOth Janqsra, 
states, that *■ the matter la In a course of 
vestJgation, when it will appear how- far J|iM 
statements are correct, and whether the pimM 
concerned are justly diaiveable with a broKii df . 
tnift.** 
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considered tlie appointment of Cruttenden 
and Co., on the ftiilure of Alexander and 
Co., a proper exercise of discretion, but 
iliat they ought to have called a general 
meeting; why? Because six lacs of 
rupees were in jeopardy, of which a 
large portion are gone fur ever. And 
why ought the then appointment to have 
teen provisional only ? Because they 
who appointed had hel])ed to put the six 
lacs in jeopardy, and to lose what has 
been lost. And why ought a general 
meeting to hfive been called at first in 
January 183^r? To put the society in 
security, if possible, against such losses 
in future, and to remove, if possible, di- 
rectors and secretaries, who had all been 
parties to the breach of rules and the loss 
of funds.” The appointment of Crutten- 
den and Co., he contended, was then, 
not provisional but absolute, and was re- 
cognized as such by tlie society, and he 
denies Mr. Tiirton’s argument, that the 
power of removal by the members, in ex- 
treme cases, infers a power to elects and 
that tlic rules requiring the concurrence 
of the whole of the directors to a question 
proposed to the incinbers at large were 
annulled. With respect to the charges 
against Mr. Cullen, Mr. Dickens adds : 
“ It is urge<l by him that the firm could 
not have prevented Messrs. Gunter and 
Hooper from obtaining judgment in No- 
vember, but by a sham plea ; this I admit 
was a good reason for confessing judgment 
with a stay of execution till the 5th Ja- 
nuary, but, why pay on the dth instead of 
going into tfie Insolvent Court ? Hear the 
answer of his advocate ; ‘ When the pre- 
sent term arrived, they were still in that 
situation, though they then had a hope that 
a few days might produce a difference in a 
certain quarter, and on whicli they had 
reason to place some, though 1 admit not 
a strong, reliance, and thinking that they 
might avail themselves of that, and for the 
general benefit of crediUnrst they paid, &c.* 
Really, this is very droll. I'he term ar- 
rives on the 7th January, and on the 2d, 
3d, and so forth, they were asked to pay 
Lady Seton, and did not ; and so here we 
see the ex-secretaiies, at precisely the 
same period of lime, paying to one cre- 
ditor, and keeping the money of another, 
both for the general benefit of creditors J 
1 should do tetter, perhaps, to end my 
commentary here-; but, as 1 have found 
by experience, tliat it is strangely dilti- 
cult to convince men on these topics, I 
must pursue it to the end. Does any 
sane man believe tliat any other sane man, 
in the place of a partner of this firm, 
could, on the 6th of January last, and 
after the departure of Mr. George Mac- 
Idlto, believe that any aid could be ob- 
to save it from complete insol* 
in^ncy? Whatever had teen obtained 
-would have been anotfjer asset for the 


general benefit of creditore, in ' the lan- 
guage of the defenders of this conduct ; in 
mine, their payment to Messrs. G. and 
H. was a breach of duty to all. I have 
called it by no stronger name. Next, as 
to Lady Seton's case; the test of the 
* breach of trust ’ is this : Messrs. Crut- 
tenden and Co. received the money in 
June last, when they paid no one, as a 
general rule, and refused drafts for trifling 
sums ; it is said they could not put it into 
the Bank of Bengal without injury to such 
credit as they had left. 1 grant it ; but 
they were under no necessity to put it 
there; they might have left it in the 
treasury, and lost some interest, better 
than the whole principal ; they might 
have rc-invested it in government securi- 
ties ; they might have invested it in real 
securities; they ought to have done any 
thing rather than take it. It is said the 
Bank of Bengal might have failed. I say, 
the bank of a govern incut, paying off its 
loans, could not fail. In conclusion, per- 
mit me to bring full to your notice, that 
tliis meeting has * requested Mr. James 
Cullen to continue his services as secre- 
tary to the two societies, and resolved 
that he be put in possession, as such se- 
cretary, of the books and papers belong- 
ing to the two Societies.* You may not 
be aware that the assignee of the firm of 
Cruttenden and Co. has been in posses- 
sion of the whole of tliese books and 
papers, and of the government securities, 
since the failure, and tliat, though the 
directors have been permitted to see the 
latter, after some trouble, all access tO 
the books and papers has been denied, to 
the complete hindrance of all business. I 
must fui'tJier bring to your notice that this 
meeting has tendered its thanks to Messrs. 
Cruttenden and Co. for their services as 
secretaries for tlie past year ! The very 
negative merit of not having made away 
with the funds, the directors may possi- 
bly be allowed to share with them, in the 
oiiinion even of this meeting, but they 
would, 1 apprehend, rather not be thank- 
ed for it.*’ 

On the 25t1i January, another meeting 
of subscribers took place, ** for the con- 
firmation of the resolutions passed at the 
last meeting, and the annual election of 
directors by ballot, and the adoption of 
such other measures as, under existing 
circumstances, the interest of tlie Socie- 
ties demands.** 

The requisition was numerously sign- 
ed, and was addressed to Mr. R. H. 
Cockerell, the chairman of the last meet- 
ing, in consequence of a meeting not hav- 
ing been called by the directors. The 
meeting was, accordingly, convened by 
Mr.Cockerell, who, on the motion of Mr. 
Turton, was called to the chair. 

The cJiairiopL. I'ead a corrcpoiidcnce 
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betWMi bimself and the secretary (Mr. 
Wright), in which the latter stated that, 
as tlie application to convene a general 
meeting, to confirm the resolutions of the 
16th, was not addressed to the directors, 
who alone had the power to convene one, 
and as the resolutions were incompatible 
with the regulations of the societies, he 
was instructed by the four directors to say 
that they were precluded from complying 
with the call. 

Mr. TVcrton, after an introductory 
speech, and a running commentary on the 
resolutions, moved seriatim^ 

That this meeting do confirm the resolutions 
passed at the meeting of the two Laudable Socie- 
ties held on the Ifith inst. 

That a majority of the subscribers and share- 
holders in each of the Societies have a clear right 
of removing their respective directors and ofnee- 
hearers whenever they shall deem fit. 

That this meeting do forthwith proceed to bal- 
lot for the election* in each Society* of directors 
for the ensuing year, in lieu of the present and 
late directors. 

That the following gentlemen are duly elected 
directors of the Seventh Laudable and Thirteenth 
Supplementary Laudable Societies respectively* 
ana that they be requested to take all such stops as 
may apiiear to them advisable for carrying into 
eflRsct tne resolutions of the last and present meet- 
ing for securing the books and funds of the Socie- 
ties* and for promoting their general interests* viz* 
R. H. Cockerell. Wm. Bruce* T. E. M. Turtoii* 
B. Harding* Esqrs.* Capt. J. W. J. Ouseley and 
Baboo Dwarkanauth Tagore.* 

That with reference to the diminished number 
of the shareholders* the fixed salary to the secre- 
tary be reduced from Rs. 2U0 to Rs. 15U per month 
in each Society* exclusive of the accustomed fee 
on certificates and assignments ; that no office-rent 
he allowed without reference to a general meeting 
of the Societies called by public advertisement 
Che directors* or any ten or more of the share- 
holders In each Society* with six days’ notice of 
such meeting* and that the commission on the re- 
ceipts shall he reduced to a-half percent.* whicti 
•hall cover all charga* advertisements, printing, 
and law expenses exce|>ted. 

That these Societies have an undoubted right to 
meet for the purpose of discussing and determin- 
ing any questions affbeting their rights and inte- 
rests; that the power of controlling their directors 
and other office-bearers is inherent in the majority 
of the shareholders ; and to prevent all cavil or 
dispute for the future, that the clause in article 
c^en of the Seventh Laudable Society* and in 
artide ten of the Thirteenth Supplementary Laud- 
able Society* providing that no question snail be 
proposed to the meml^s at large without the con- 
currence of the whole of the directors, be from 
henoefoith wholly abrogated and annulled. 

That all shareholders of the respective .Societies* 
wherever residing* be from henceforth entitled to 
vote* either personally* or by their agents duly 
apnointed. 

lluit this meeting be adjourned to Tuesday the 
18th of February next, at three o’clock* for the 
purpose of receiving the report of the committee, 
and tMkUag into coiMlderatlon such buslncu re- 
lating to the Sodeties as may be brought forward. 

That the shareholders be allowed to nay up their 
lespectlve subscriptions by the 1st of March next. 

Mr. Greenlaw seconded the resolutions, 
under the impression that the conduct of 
the present directors (one of whom, D. 
Tagore, he had elected) was directly op- 
posed to the interests and wishes of the 
majority of the shareholders. 

* A ballot was taken, after the meeting, when 
this refolution was carried by the following num- 
bars, bis., out of 098 votes in the Seventh Laud- 
aMe Society, votes 418. in i^vour, none opposing; 
put of atYj votes in the Thirteenth Supplementary 
Society, votes 205 In fovour,. Qom opposing. 


Mr. Turton and Mr. Clarke aeverallj 
pledged themselves that, if Mr. Dickens 
executed his threat of throwing the affairs 
of the societies into court, to the injury 
of the widows and orphans looking to the 
fund as their only support, they, as well 
as Mr. Hedger, were willing to act gra- 
tuitously, adding, that not a single cowrie 
of costs of court would fall on the socie- 
ties, as they had been otherwise provided 
for. ( Cheers.) 

Thus there appear to be two sets of di- 
rectors, and two secretaries, acting as 
the responsible agents of these societies, 
whose affairs, it is stated, are to be imme- 
diately carried into the Supreme Court ! 
In the mean time, a requisition, dated 
5tli February, addressed to the directors 
No. 1 (Messrs. Dickens and associates), 
and signed by ten pei'sons, representatives 
of very large interests in both societies (in- 
cluding the assignees of the estiites of 
Colvin and Co. and Fergusson and Co.), 
who had previously abstained from taking 
any part, rcqticated a meeting, to con- 
sider the best course to be adopted, in the 
hope of prevcntitig further inconvenience 
and expense, and suggested the I8tli Fe- 
bruary. The directors, however, being 
of opinion that the requisition was so 
general as to admit of questions being 
brought before the meeting on which the 
interests of every shareholder ought to be 
represented* fixed the 15th Api‘il, and in 
the meanwhile requested the subscribers 
to meet on the 18th February, in order to 
adopt some temporary arrangement, satis- 
factory to all parties, for the payment of 
subscriptions due before the 1st March, 
and to ))rovide for the general safety. 
This notice is signed “ R. T. Wright, Se- 
cretary ;** a counter notice appears signed 

J. C'ullcn, Secretary.’* 

During these proceedings, so full of in- 
terest to the community, the editors of the. 
papers have observed an extraordinary 
taciturnity ; so much so, as to call forth 
an expression of surprise from one of their 
correspondents, that they* who arc 
ready enough to express their opinions on 
the systems of governing a state or an 
army* of which they can know but little, 
have, on this occasion, kept aloof.'* 

GOVERNMENT LIFE-ASSURANCE. 

We understand that government have 
it in contemplation to establish a new life- 
assurance society, upon principles of per- 
fect security and affording the utmost ad- 
vantage of which such institutions are 
susceptible, and a committee to organize 
the plan has been appointed, consisting of 
the following gentlemen ; Messrs. -W. 
Frinsep, J. A. Dorin^ T. Dickens, O. S. 
Trevelyan, A. Dobbs, Lieut. Col. Ken- 
nedy, Capt. Henderson, J. R. Bagshaw,; 
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Ram Comul Sein. Mr. Bagshaw has sub- 
mitted a plan which, we understand, has 
been very favourably received at head- 
quarters. and will come under the consi- 
deration of the committee.— 

Jan. IS* 

CELEBRATION OF THE RENEWAL OF THE 
CHARTER. 

The grand pyrotechnical exhibition, in 
celebration of the renewal of the Com- 
pany's charter, took place on the 14tli 
January, under the direction of Major 
l*ovvney. 

Long before dark, carriages of every 
kind were drawn up on all sides of the 
esplanade south of the Government- 
house, and in front of Chowringhee, and 
the roofs of all the houses likely to com- 
mand a view of the grand tomasha were 
covered with people. A vast concourse 
of natives also was collected. In the 
cards of invitation to the Government- 
house, seven o'clock was the hour stated ; 
but it was understood that the visitors 
would be received earlier, and they began 
accordingly to assemble soon after five, so 
that, long before the time fixed, the pub- 
lic rooms were almost crowded. Tlie cen- 
tral south verandah of the building had 
been most commodiously fitted up with 
cushioned seats, like the pit of a theatre, 
and being very lofty, a canvas canopy, at 
a moderate height, had been provided, to 
keep off tlie dew. At about seven, the 
doors opening into this vcrandali were 
thrown open, and at a quarter past, the 
first gun gave note of preparation. At a 
quarter before eight, another gun was 
fired, and at eight, 40,000 blue lights 
were set oiT at once, and, as if by magic, 
a perfect amphitheatre of beautiful pale 
blue and red fire, comprising an area of 
four miles, burst at once upon the sight. 
This was really beautiful, as was also the 
illumination of the same kind on the top 
of the ballustrades on the Government- 
house ; the salvos of artillery, the salute 
from H.M. ship Curasao, and the Jeux 
de joie of musketry and rockets then 
commenced. Several balloons floated 
away at the same time, and this first part 
of the display was met with the cheers of 
the dense crowd of natives. But then 
came a horrible and suffocating cloud of 
sulphurous smoke, which obliged every 
one to quit his post. It was almost im- 
possible to breathe, and several ladies 
fainted before they could be removed from 
the vicinity of the blue lights. After this, 
little could be seen, and giants, elephants, 
tigers, and boa constrictors, were as 
that which is not." Above the thick 
cloud of smoke, some very beautiful fire- 
works were occasionally seen, and Och- 
‘ terlony's monument had a • very pretty 
' effect when spirally illuminated. • 

Great expectations were raised on this 


occasion, and it appears to be generally 
allowed that the fSte altogether was a 
failure : all, at least, seem to have been 
disappointed that Us. 20,000 should have 
produced nothing more. 

.TEYPORE. 

Her higlincss tlie queen mother of 
Jcypore, feeling uneasy at the approach 
of the rajah to full age, is said to have 
provided an heir to the guddec in the 
shape of a grandson, who, were his youth- 
ful father translated to Swerga, might 
insure the advantages of a long minority 
under the maternal government of the 
excellent lady. Some Marplot, however, 
dubious of the miracle of a father at the 
age of fourteen, is suspected of writing 
to the Governor-general, who has in con- 
sequence refused to recognise this royal 
descendant of the son. liccent accounts 
from Jeypore mention that a disconsolate 
parent, who had lent his infant son to the 
noble dewnn, JooCa Ram, first lord of 
the bcd-chamber to her highness the 
queen mother, intreated to know what 
had become of his boy, and was answered 
that a wolf had carried the child away.— 
DeUti Gaz,, Jan. 1 1. 


ALWAR. 

Ills highness the Ilao Raja of Alwar 
has at last adopted a fixed and regular 
plan for raising a revenue from his thank- 
less subjects. There are seven or more 
dewans. of equal dignity in the presence, 
who take the business of state in turn. 
When the first lias gone his rounds of the 
zemindars and traders, levying personal 
tribute on all to the utmost of their 
means, he is incarcerated until he yields 
up a fair portion of these receipts to the 
raju. Meanwhile, this minister being got 
into prison, the second dewan begins to 
run the same career and is succeeded by 
the third, when ready to relieve his pre- 
decessor in durance. The simplicity and 
chcajincss of thi.s system is thought a 
great improvement on former measures. — 
Ibid. 

THE BAIZA BAIR. 

Letter from Muttra . — The Bale gave 
up her arms without having been sur- 
rounded. The arrears of pay for nineteen 
months due to the troops before they 
quitted Gwalior bad been paid up, pre- 
viously, by the cowboy, and doubts now 
exist whether tliat portion of Alexander's 
brigade, which was to have remained as 
a part of the Baiza's retinue, will con- 
tinue to accompany her. Alexander him- 
self seems undetermined to which j^rty 
be shall attach himself; but, in moralizing 
after his evening meal, he has been heard 
to express bis utter contempt for both 
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^des of the question. Hindoo Rao and 
Appatungtirh accompany her highness. 
The former has been offered 10,000 ru* 
pees per month, which he pretends he 
will not accept. The Baie is more likely 
to have ten thnn three lakhs a-year. She 
has selected Singhee Rampore, on the 
Ganges, a few miles below Fiittehgurh, 
as her future residence. Mr. Cavendish 
is to meet her on her way thither, to ad- 
just the amount and mode of payment of 
the stipend to be granted to her and her 
connexions by the Gwalior government. 
The large sums of money sent by her to 
Benares, &c. while in power, now claimed 
by her and tlie boy too, are detained by 
order of the Governor-general, until it 
can be ascertained to whom it of right 
belongs. 

CAUfiUL. — SITAII SHUJA. 

Shah Shuja was by the last accounts 
still at Shikarpore organizing bis forces, 
which are now sufficiently formidable to 
enable him to attack the Sindians with 
every chance of success, but his policy is 
to temporize and not to break with them. 
His object is money ; and in the opinion 
of those who are best acquainted with tlie 
state of his affairs, he requires nothing 
but “ the sinews of war ** to place him in 
quiet possession of his throne. 

The present Burkhezee rulers of the 
country attempted to form a combination 
against the state, but it has failed from a 
want of unanimity in their counsels. 
They are divided among thcmselve.s. 
Each views his rival with a jealousy, 
which will effectually prevent them from 
ragaging in any combined efforts against 
Shah Shuja ; even Dost Mohummud 
Khan himself, who is supposed to be the 
most powerful chief, is in dread of a con- 
spiracy to depose him, and does not leave 
his seat of government ; added to which, 
the want of money in his treasury, to 
meet the present exigency, has obliged 
him to have recourse to the tyrant’s law 
of extortion. Europeans, who have lately 
travelled through Afganistan, have im- 
bibed an idea that the people are ena- 
moured of their present rulers. Nothing 
can be more fallacious. They are anxious 
for a change. Our travellers have been 
invariably the guests and inmates of the 
perale in power, and did not remain a 
sumcientJy long time in the country to 
acquire a correct knowledge of the sen- 
timents and condition of the people from 
their own observation. A long residence 
in this part of the country, during which 
our correspondent has been in constant 
habits of intercourse with them, may give 
him some right to judge.— Unbar^ 
Jan* 16. 

It is a matter of surorise to us that the 
enterprize of Shah Shuja, for the reco- 
Wry of the throne of Cabul, should be 


regarded with indifference not only by the 
government but the public of Iiidm. He 
is the only recognized sovereign of three 
and a- half millions of warlike people, in- 
habiting more than a hundred tliou.sand 
square miles of country, abounding in fer- 
tile tracts, on the high road of a Euro- 
pean invader to our frontier. His acknow^ 
ledged supremacy over Sinde and Bawul- 
pore would enable him, if restored, to 
hold the navigation of the Indus at his 
disposal, for military or commercial pur- 
poses ; and his dominions, capable of 
yielding much themselves, comprise the 
routes by which the trade of Central Asia 
must be carried on with tlie river. 

Ills great opponent, whom the royal 
party of course call a rebel, is Dost Ma- 
hoinmed, the present chief of Cabul, and 
the notorious partisan of Russia. This 
man, in pretty regular correspondence 
with the Czar's miiii»ters, is known to 
have solicited the same aid from Peters- 
burgli, which he coiisiilers Shah Shuja to 
receive from Calcutta, not in charity 
merely, but to be used for the re-esta- 
hlishment of his power. Had the sir- 
dar a lac of rupees a-year,” said one of 
his officers, ‘Miad he as much as Shah 
Shuja, besides what we can raise, he 
might soon be king of all Afghani.stan 
and Sinde too.” The two princes, with 
their families at Lodiana, get only fifty 
thousand rupees a-year; and the rest of 
the remark is perhaps equally chargeable 
with exaggeration. The rulers Je facto of 
Afghanistan believe the Governor- general, 
at this moment, a party to the expedition 
of the ex king, who derives his only 
known funds from our treasury. To re- 
mittances from Lodiana and plunder alone 
his troops have to look for remuneration. 
In native opinion, therefore, and in moral 
responsibility, the British Government 
appears already committed in the cause 
of the Afghan prince. If no more is 
done than enabling him to raise a distur- 
bance, we shall have to lament the con- 
sequence of half-measures. We believe 
that 5,000 men, with a battering train, 
might, if they did not wholly prevent, 
overcome, all opposition to the king, from 
the Indus to Candahar and from Beloo- 
chistan to Kuttore, as tlie mountainous 
boundary is called, to the north* Tlve 
brothers, in present possession of the 
country, have neither arms, resources, 
nor unity among themselves, to. bring a 
respectable body of troops into the field. 
Sultan Mahommed, W'ho rules the dis- 
trict of Peshawiir, doubtful which party 
may prevail, is confidently asserted to 
have secured himself by proffering alle- 
giance to the shah. Any thing like an or- 
ganized army would insure this chieftaia’s 
subnuission. He has already proposed to 
keep one of his brotheTs in chedc gt 
C^abul, while the Shull attacks tha Other 
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in Canclaliar. Neither of these are now 
places of strengtli ; the means of defence 
are very inadequate ; the distance be- 
tween tliem is too great to admit of co- 
operation, even without the threatened 
diversion ; and if either of the rulers left 
his own capital, his return to it would 
probably be prevented by an insurrection. 
Dost Maliommed has attached a number 
of the Khans to Iiis person and fortune, 
but none of the family enjoy much popu- 
hirity. The late Mr. Moorcroft was fol- 
lowed by crowds, wherever he travelled 
at a distance from the great towns, who 
asked him anxiously, “why will not your 
government take the country ami give us 
peace?’" 

Tlje noble opportunity has been lost 
of requiring Shah Shiija, during the eigh- 
teen years that he has erqoyed British 
ju-otcclioii, to give the princes who may 
succeed him, a Kuropcan education ; 
and they eoiisccpiently remain as unfit as 
tlieir am’cstors to improve their domi- 
nions, ami by extemling commerce to 
make them beneficial to other nations. 
Jt would be long before a foreign goverri- 
incnt could introduce sucli amelioration; 
and militarily, (’ashmerc is the only pos- 
session required to make India impreg- 
nable . — Dvlhi Caz f Feb.i. 


IIUNJKKT SINT.TI. 

The news from Umritsur and I^ahorc 
represent that some suspicions were afloat 
.#that j\I. Ventura had misappropriated 
l»art of the revenue entrusted to his col- 
lc(;tioii. His moolsuddee declared he 
had not appropriated to himself a single 
couree : the maharaj then remarked, that 
Sawul INI ul had writ ten to say that M. 
Ventura had embezzled two lakhs of ru- 
pees from the collections : the inootsud- 
dec answered that the statement was 
untrue. The maharaj observed, that M. 
Ventura remitted to the trea.sury only 
nine lakhs of rupees ; whereas Sawul 
Mul agreed to pay eleven laklns, on ac- 
count of the collections of Delira Ghazec 
Khan, &c. The mootsuddcc remarked, 
in reply, that, in his judgment, the places 
in question were not capable of yielding 
so much revenue. The maharaj then 
said, that he would associate the moot- 
suddee with Sawul Mul in the future ma- 
nagement of Dehra Qhazee Khan, &c. 

An attempt had been made by an aka-, 
lee to assassinate M. Allard, while riding 
in his buggy. 

The officers of the Lancer corps re- 
quested their arrears of pay, and stated 
that they could not march, as required, 
till they were paid. On hearing of their 
“ insubordination,** the inaliaruj ordered 
out the regiment of akalees with two. 
guns to suppress it. 

Surdha Kara was desired to question 
Asiat . Jnitrn . N, S, Vot. , 1 d . No ..'55 , 


Jumslicid Khan and Kale Khan, the sons 
of Tajoo Kiiaii Puthan of Kiisooria, as 
to the nature of the services they had ren- 
dered to Capt. Wade, whicli. induced that 
gentlenriaii, when he took his leave of the 
maharaj, to take them to Bhuwulpoor, 
with him : and to tell them that, in going 
with that gentleman, they were guilty of 
u most serious oiTeiice, for which they 
ought to be dismissed. In consideration, 
however, of the .services of their father, 
the maharaj was induced to relent and 
forgive them: hut that it was deemed neces- 
sary that they should give in a razcciiamah, 
forfeiting ail claims to arrears of pay due 
to them, when they miglit be in attend- 
ance as iiMial. Surdha llani, after com- 
municating uitii tlic parties in question, 
informed the maharaj that they stated, 
that agreeably to the orders of the maha- 
raj. they Jiiid accompanied the captain 
sahib, and reiwlercd tlieir services, and 
that, wlicncver, in company, any conver- 
sation took lilacc touching the maharaj, 
they invuriahiy s])okc in terms of the 
highest praise of his liighness’s bravery 
and liberality — that Choonnec Lall and 
Fuqecr Shadeen, the faithful servants of 
the maharaj, were witnes.scs as to the 
truth or otherwise of this assertion — that 
5,200 rupees were due to them on ac- 
count of arrears of .salary ; that if these 
arrears were ])aitl to them they wouhl 
coiitiniic in the service, otherwise they 
begged to tender tlieir resignation. The 
maharaj, on licuring this, remained silent. 

LOSS OF TIIF- “ LADV MUNRO.** 

A survivor of this melancholy ship- 
wreck (recorded in our last vol. p. 

Mr. Me Cosh, surgeon of the .'Mih N.I,, 
has given a very pathetic account of it in 
one of the Calcutta papers. The hark, on 
its voyage from Calcutta to Van Diemen's 
Land, struck on the rucks near the deso- 
late island of Amsterdam, on the night of 
the 1 1th October. The passengers had re- 
tired to rest when the accident occurred, 
through the carelessness of the native sc- 
rang who kept the watch. “ An awful' 
pause ensued,** observes the relator, “ as 
if the ship was stunned with the concus- 
sion, and incapable of motion : a few se- 
conds after, she struck a second time, and 
with increased violence, till every plank in 
her frame trembled, and every iron bolt‘ 
rang aloud. I beard the sea roaring and 
gurgling around my port, and dashing 
over the deck. I rushed up the companion 
ladder, with nothing on but my shirt and 
trowsers : the water was rushing down it 
in cascades. The serang was running 
about, calling * captain sahib / captain sa^ 
hib ! jahazlagga I kya currenga / humkya 
curi'engar and crying like a child. After 
running from one hold to another, 1 suc- 
ceeded in gaining the poop ; and to niy 

(Y) 
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horror saw the bold, black, well-defined 
shore within forty or fifty yards of the 
ship, with a tremendous surf dashing upon 
the rocks. The ship lay with her side to 
the sea ; her deck sometimes -inclined to 
one side, sometimes to another. The waves 
tumbled in immense volumes over her, 
sweeping every thing fore and aft to des- 
truction, and pouring down the hatchways 
in torrents. Firmly resolved to struggle 
to the last, I collected all my senses, 
roused up every energy, selected the most 
secure position I could find, and holding 
hard my breath as one surge after another 
rolled over me, making my very arms 
crack, clung to the brass stanchions of the 
poop railing w'ith the convulsive grasp of a 
drowning man. All the lights in the cuddy 
below w'crc extinguished ; and the night 
'ivas so dark that one person could not re- 
cognize another. The ship staggered about 
from rock to rock, groaning and labour- 
ing, and writhing from side to side like a 
dying thing in its last agony ; the sails and 
were torn to tatters; the masts 
and yards went crashing overboard piece- 
meal one after another, and fell seaward. 
Wild slirieks of despair were now heard 
in the cuddy. And ^ save my children ! 
oh, save my children !' pierced me to the 
very soul. The united roar of the surf, 
the wind, and the crash of falling masts 
and spars, drowned every human cry ; and 
the bull, at one time heaved high into the 
air, at another dashed with destructive 
force upon the rocks, gave one last lurcli, 
and went all to ten thousand shivers. 1 
was torn from my hold upon the poop 
w'ithout knowing how, and amongst the 
dreadful breakers before 1 was aware of 
if, and swam strongly for the shore amidst 
floating wrecks and groups of drowning 
men. I felt the fatal grasp of desperate 
hands pass two or three times around my 
thigh, and once or twice felt my foot strike 
against some one struggling beneath me, 
when the first surf buried me. 1 thought 
the hand of death itself was closing, and 
made the utmost possible exertions to get 
away. The first wave hurled me along its 
crest with the velocity of a whirlwind, and 
I thought I should never again ascend to 
the surface; the second followed with equal 
impetuosity, and hurled me upon the 
rocks. I grasped a pointed rock with both 
arms till it receded, and after a jmoment of 
distressing anxiety lest a third should over- 
take me and sweep me away, I was high 
and dry, and my danger was over. I 
crawled along on hands and feet from rock 
to rock till 1 came to a bank of reeds, and 
thinking myself beyond reach of the surf, 
gathered as many of them togetlier as I 
could, and tying them into a knot, sat 
doW n under their shelter. By this time oil 
the cries of the drowning had ceased, and 
nothing was heard but the rending of the 
»I$ck, uid jlie thunder of the devouring 


clement. Indeed, the destruction of the 
ship was so awfully rapid, that most of 
the passengers must have been drowned in 
their cots, or before they had time to get 
out of their cabins ; the captain and the 
chief mate were the only Europeans I 
heard on deck. 

** After repeated shouts, to discover any 
other person who might have gained the 
shore, I was answered by one close to the 
water’s margin. He continued to moan in 
the greatest distress, and guided by his 
cries I soon came to the place where he 
was. He did not know me; he had almost 
lost his reason ; and took me for some per- 
son belonging to the island. He told me 
he was a poor unfortunate boy, that had 
been shipwrecked in the I.ady Mnnro^ and 
that all his comrades had perished. He 
entreated me to have mercy upon Iiiin, to 
take him to a house and a fire, and give 
him a glass of grog, for he vv.'is perishing 
of cold, could not move a han<l or a limb 
if it was to save his life, and was con- 
vinced he never could survive the injuries 
he had received. Ho was really in a very 
helpless condition ; he was all over lace- 
rated and bruised, and clotted with blood, 
and one of his arms was broken above the 
elbow ; he was a stoul heavy man, and I was 
unable to carry him on iny back, but after 
a good many elforts lifted him from stone 
to stone, till T got him out of danger from 
the waves, and seated under the lee of a 
projecting rock. He continued to intreat 
me to take him to a fire and give him n 
glass of grog ; nor could I convince him 
that I was as helpless as himself. His 
name was Boyle, a soldier and a convict 
from Bengal. 

“ After returning to my knot of reeds, 
I cried at intervals as Iniid as I could, to 
discover whether any other unfortunate was 
near; but no human sound was uttered in 
reply ; the wild shore alone returned my 
call. Again and again did I eagerly look 
around me for some faint streaks of morn- 
ing^ to SCO whether we two out of all the 
crowd were saved ; but hour after hour of 
darkness passed aw'ay, and no morning 
dawned. The rain poured down upon my 
bare head in torrents, and flowed in 
streamlets around my feet. Birds croaked 
in all directions amongst the rocks, alarm- 
ed at my intrusion. Some, more curious 
than the rest, alighted upon my knot of 
reeds, and others, mure sympathizing, 
ventured to sit down oh the stones beside 
me, and only left me when my teeth chat- 
tered with the cold, or when I beat my 
body with my hands, to keep up some de- 
gree of vital warmth. But I heartily dis- 
liked their confidence ; for it only rivetted 
the conviction that I was cast away far 
from tlie abodes of man upon a desolate 
and uninhabited island. 

<( Never did the wheels of time seem so 
laden with delay ; never was its progress 
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marked by less defined periods. Not a 
star was in view to tell by its setting the 
lapse of another half hour ; not even the 
visible imago of cloud traversed the murky 
hemisphere. 1 counted the number of 
surfs as they beat their concussions on the 
rocks at tny feet, but found them some* 
what irregular ; I numbered the pulsations 
at my wrist, and found them also out of 
their wonted regularity. To pass away the 
time, 1 flung stones amongst the rocks to 
silence or frighten the doubtful authors of 
such an unaccountable noise, and now and 
then caught a bird as it pryingly fluttered 
over my head, and had my lingers well 
bit and scratched for my pains. At iongili 
the combined noise beneath the rocks be- 
came louder and more deafening than ever, 
but soon after ceased, and the air becairiu 
literally alive with birds. An ashy tint 
was painted upon the beam of the sky; the 
liori/on became dclincd ; a heavy mass of 
cloud slumbered here and there along the 
li(}uid arch ; a tinging with tiie faintest 
crimson, the long-wished-for daylight ap- 
peared, and never did the radiance of 
heaven expand more welcome to my eye, 
or disclose such a melancholy scene. 

] tried to account for all these strange 
sights, but got bewildered in a perplexing 
maze. I began to distrust the evidence of 
my own senses, to think it all a delusion, 
the effects of some spice of cncliantment, 
and endeavouring to rouse myself to a state 
of consciousness and recollection, when I 
was convinced of its forlorn reality by the 
barking of two of the sliip*s dogs, which 
sprung from a crevice of a rock, and as- 
sailed me as if they had never seen me be- 
fore. As soon as I spoke, they recognized 
me, and running up and fawning piteous- 
ly, seemed to ask forgiveness for such an 
ill-timed attack. Roused by their noise, 
first one man, and then another, and ano- 
ther arose from amongst the rocks in diffe- 
rent directions, till we mustered twenty- 
two. The serang is one of the crew 
saved.” 

After living fur fourteen days upon the 
desolate island, sufiering every hardship 
and privation, they were rescued by a 
small American schooner, the General 
Jacksan, of Boston, and carried to the Isle 
of France, after a passage of nineteen 
days. 

The following is a correct list of per- 
sons drowned : — Capt. Aiken and brother 
(2d officer), Mrs. Aiken and child; Mrs. 
Mountford and Miss Haslewood, of Ma- 
dras; Mrs. Capt. Brown and four chil- 
dren, H.M. 57tli regt. ; Capt. and Mrs. 
Lardner and three children, 5th M.N.I. ; 
Capt. and Mrs. Knox, 6th regt. M.C. ; 
Lieut, and Mrs. Farmer and one child, 
H.M. 39th ; Lieut. Clarke and two hoys, 
H.M. 62d ; Quarter Master Lloyd, H.M. 
39tli ; Mr. Lawrie, of Calcutta ; Mr. 


Monteath, of Madras; Mr. Fisher, of 
Sydney ; nine European convicts ; four 
European servants ; nine native servants, 
and twenty -six lascars; in all seventy-six, 
out of ninety-six souls on board. 


MOIIUN LAL. ENGLISH EDUCATION. 

A letter from Dr, Gerar«l, dated at Ca- 
bool, speaks highly of the qualifications of 
his native associate, Mohiin Lai, a young 
native, educated at Calcutta. He says : 
“Shah Kiimran, of Herat, was delighted 
with his accomplished Persian and unob- 
trusive address. At Kandahar he was 
much respected by Sirdar Raheem Dil 
Khan, who praised liis acquisitions, and 
regretted that his sons could not partake of 
them. Here he is a favourite with tlie 
rulers. In truth, 1 know not of an ex« 
ception, in our long journey, to the uni- 
form civility he has commanded ; hut if 
much of this is the oilspririg of his natural 
disposition, a chief feature has been his 
school-education, and by far from the least 
of that his knowledge of English, all of 
which, collectively, have Icfl an impression 
in favour of the British Government of the 
highest interest, and incited many to be- 
come acrpiainted with the structure and 
constitution of a power which is but vague- 
ly comprehended in these regions — I should 
say, scarcely known at all, and too often 
contrasted in disparity with Russia. At 
Herat, several of the nobility expressed a 
desire to send their sons to India to reap 
the fruits of such education, and 1 have 
mentioned, in public letters, that the expe- 
dient would do more to connect the British 
Government with these rude communities 
than the mere force and extension of a su- 
premacy, of which the momentum (moral 
impulse) is so ill understood, and its phy- 
sical strength so little appreciated ; and 
truly, if the former is still vastly defective, 
the stamina of the latter are signally dimi- 
nutive. At Gerisli, upon the banks of the 
Helmuned, the governor (eldest son of 
Kohiindil Khan, chief ruler of Kandahar) 
was so much struck with Mohun Lai's ac- 
quirements, that he begged of me to inter- 
cede with his father to allow him to visit 
India, and even England. At Kandahar, 
similar demonstrations were made to the 
credit of Mohun Lai personally, who in 
vain endeavoured to convince the people 
that there were hundreds of others educated 
under tile patronage of tlie British Govern, 
ment infinitely superior to himself. At 
this place, the Nuwab Jubbar Khan has 
intimated to me his intention of sending 
one of bis sons to be educated at tlie 
Delhi academy (it were to be wished that 
Dost Mahomed Khan would substitute 
one Of his family Instead). We can lose 
notliing by such an affiliation, while we 
may gain immensely. I was surprised to 
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find that some of the Persian noblemen 
(one at least), who had been educated in 
England, under the patronage of the Court 
of Directors, had sent their sons to Russia 
fur tuition. The example may too soon be 
imitated in Afghanistan, where Persian 
influence is already preponderating. The 
field is at present open to us, if we wish 
to be foremost in an alliance which is 
coveted by more than one nation. A short 
period, perhaps another year, may see it 
beyond our influence, and we shall then be 
left to the iiiiAvailing reflection of an impo- 
tent regret.” 

THE SENIORITY SYSTEM. 

We sincerely and heartily congiatulale 
the army officers on the new conmiandcr- 
in-chief*s seeming determination to adhere 
to the old seniority rule, as exemplified in 
the discontinuance of the pernicious inno- 
vation of removing majors to supersede 
old captains. Tins is decisive of the con- 
siderate regard of Lord William Bentinck 
to the feelings of old and unfortunate offi- 
cers, and the recognition of tlie justice of 
that fundamental rule, which protects the 
interests of all Coinpany*s officers. This 
must satisfy the Indian army that its inte- 
rests arc confided to a commander-in-chief 
who will not permit official underlings to 
abrogate those old rules, which the Indian 
liberals, who have powerful friends at 
home, or at head-quarters, had induced 
former commanders. in chief to infringe. 
I'he army stafl-appointiiients must ever be 
more or less swayed by patronage, and we 
believe that the government may freely be- 
stow ** the loaves and fishes ” as seems to it 
best, provided there is no departure from 
the established rule of promotion by se- 
niority . — Meerut 01 S; Jan, IJO. 

THE IMIESS. 

A prospectus of a new Mofussil paper, 
the Cawnpore Examiner, has fieeii issued 
by Messrs. Greenway and Co., the pro- 
prietors of the Meerut Ohserver. 

A native paper, to be published tw'ice a 
week, in English and Bengalee, entitltd 
the Britain Bauhuk, is about to appear at 
Bhobanipoor. 

BENGAL MILITARY ORPHAN SOCIETY. 

The officers at Agra have submitted, for 
the votes of the army, the following pro- 
positions: — 1st, that a branch establish- 
ment be instituted at Simla ; 2d, that the 
stationary committees be dissolved, and the 
business of the society transacted by the 
secretary to the general tnanageiiient, in 
direct communication with corps ; 3d, 
that the salary to the secretary to the gene, 
ral tnnnagcmcnt (Rs. 500, and a Iimisc) 
sliall include in future the allowances 
hitherto grunted for his office; 4tlj, that 


the following establishment of masters, 
mistresses, anti wardrobe- keepers, only, be 
entertained, vh., a head-master with a sa- 
lary of Rk. 300 per mensem, an assistant 
master with Rs. iOO per mensem, a head 
mistress and an assistant mistress with 
their present salaries, and two wardrobe 
keepers witli their present salaries; 5lif, 
tliat the allowance for the passage-money 
of each child shall in future he Sa. lls.SOO 
(the present allowance for passage-money 
being S:i. Rs. !)00 for each cliild, and 
when there are more children than one, 
Sa. Rs. 500 for each child); 6th, that the 
Commander-in-cliicf be solicited to appoint 
a committee to investigate and decide upon 
the suggested reduction on clothing, diet- 
ing, and other items, and to assist in in- 
stituting the branch establishment at Simla. 

The general management condemn all 
these propositions, observing that they en- 
tertain little apprehenKioM that propositions 
so manifestly objectionable should obtain 
the concurrence of a considerable number 
of officers. “ llio extraordinary changes 
now proposed,” they remark, do not 
appear Co have been suggested by any 
views of improving the resources or ex- 
tending the benefits of the Orphan Institu- 
tion, but for the purpose of acquiring the 
means of cstablisliing a scliool at Si tula for 
the children of living ofliccrs. The orphan 
fund is, however, inaliennhly appropriated 
to provide for the maintenance and educa- 
tion of the children of deceased officers. 
Whatever economy can be judiciously in- 
troduced, must be for tiie benefit of that 
fund. Tlie general management will not 
be accessory to its diversion to any other 
purposes, nor can they exercise their func- 
tions if the trust reposed in theni by their 
constituents be w'ithdruwn, by resuming 
the determination of matters of detail and 
internal econoiny hitherto confided to their 
discretion.” 

The Calcutta Courier of January 30th 
states lltat the Agra propositions have bceii 
unanimously rejected by the officers at the 
presidency. 

FOSSIL SHELLS NEAR HERAT. — COCHINEAL. 

Extracts of a letter from Dr. Gerard, 
dated Heriit, 21st June 1833: — “ I have 
discovered the locality of a large deposit of 
organic cxuviiu, within thirty miles of this 
place (Herat), but have not thought it 
prudent to visit the spot, lest 1 should find 
myself unexpectedly In the hands of the 
Turkomans. The fossils correspond to 
the species represented as pecten i they 
abound in the side of a mountain, which is 
evidently calcareous, but are especially 
found in a whtcr-coursc, being rolled from 
their situs by that agency. Judging from 
the elevation of this city, which, by the 
ebullition of water (207 i) approaches to 
2,800 feel, if the barometer stood tben at 
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3,000,* the locality of the foKsils may be 
deduced ut » height of between 3, (XX) and 
4,000 feet. Elevation in such objects has 
ceased to be interesting, since the new 
theory of subterranean projection has de- 
prived it of a miraculous aspect. IVI. 
Jaquemont, when at Simla, read to me 
(explained) a letter he had received from 
another traveller, M. Elie dc Beaumont, 
in South America, 1 think, wlierein it was 
mentioned that there was a subterranean con- 
nexion betwixt the most distant mountain 
ranges, and that a simultaneous movement 
wasactuully going on (traceable)^ by which 
their masses were gradually elevated. 

“ 1 hear the cochineal insect is here, 
but not appreciable, that is, it cannot be 
turned to account, from the inability of 
the people to dry it properly ; this is at 
least one cause. It is found in the root of 
a plant that flourishes in a marsh, and 
many people here have exhausted their 
skill in endeavours to appreciate its value : 
most of what reaches Herat is imported 
from Bokhara, where it is received from 
Russia, and I believe from Yaikhund; 
the latter need not surprise us, if indeed 
the insect is an inhabitant of that country ; 
the industry and artificial expertness of the 
Chinese almost lead us to the conclusion. 
'J'he bazar (retail) price of cochineal at 
Herat is now Rs. 0’ per seer, country mea- 
aures, or Sa. Rs. 32 per Indian seer.— 
Journ. Asiatic Soc. 

THE ROMAN CATIIOIJC CIHTRClt. 

The disputes which, for five years, have 
banished peace and good feeling from 
amongst the Catholic comniiinity, have 
attained such a hoighr, that calls arc made 
by a part of it for the interposition of the 
Governor-general. An ftpiity suit, be- 
tween certain ex-wardens and persons 
appointed by tlic vicar to that othcc, has 
been pending in the Supreme Court for 
four years ; an appeal was made in 18.S0 
against the conduct of the vicar to his 
Ecclesiardical superior, tlie Bishop of 
Meliupore, who decided against the vicar 
and his wardens, which deirisioii the latter 
refused to obey; the bishop suspended 
the vicar for contumacy, and afterwards 
excommunicated him, but the latter con- 
tinues to act in defiance of his superior. 
It is not merely the harmony of the con- 
gregation whicii is injured by these difle- 
rences, but the interests of the poor. 

VISIT OF THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL 
TO MADRAS. 

The departure of the Governor-general 
and suite for Madras w'as to take place on 
the 3d February. The jiarty proceeding 
in H.M. ship Curasao consists of Lord 

* A» the* observation was made In June, when 
the sea-baroinctcr would stand at the altitude 
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and Lady W. Bontiiick, Sir E. Ryan, 
Mr. Piikenliam. and Gapt. Byrne. The 
other gentlemen, namely, Col. Casement, 
Mr. Macnnghten, Ur. Turner, Capt. 
Taylor, (;apt. Ualhy, and Capt. Blois, 
were to proceed in the Orient. 

AGRA RANK. 

The ie})ort of the Agra bank trustees 
to the proprietors announces a profit in 
the accounts iij) to 31 st December, which 
will more than ]>i’ovide a dividend of 
10 ruiices oil t'ach share of 2.i0 rupees, 
and which w'as accordingly declared. A 
larger extent of profit is prognosticated, 
if deposits, as expected, be increased. 
'J'fie advances of the hank (to several 
tlioiisands of persons, without one de- 
fault of principal or interest), at a low 
rate, has done much service to the neigh- 
bouring community, European and native. 
It is proposed to extend the rate of in- 
terest on deposits for a fixed period to six 
per cent. Though noniiiiuliy a bank of 
issue and deposit, it has Jiitherto acted 
only in the latter capacity. 

RENGAL MILITARY BANK. 

A general meeting of the depositors iu 
the Bengal Military Bank was advertised 
for the 15th January, to receive the re- 
port of the directors of tlie state of the 
accounts for the past year; hut (as usual) 
not a single depositor attended, and of 
the twelve directors, only three were 
present, ?ji>. Gapt. Fitzgerald, Capt. 
Sewell, and Mr. Jordxiiis. 'I’liese gcntle- 
iiieii suggested that the cash on lianil, 
21,887 niju'cs (principally realized by the 
sale of a house), sliould be disbursed to 
those depositors wlio had not yet re- 
ceived tlieir nioicly, and wliicli would 
make a payment of about two annas in 
the rupee in liquidation of their claims. 
The secretary was directed to circulate 
this jiroposition fur the approval of the 
other directors, A letter was submitted 
by the secretary from Col. IMac Gregor, 
pro])osing to pay at the rate of eighty 
annas in the rupee to poor depositors; 
but the three directors determineil on the 
course above stated. The accounts have 
already been published. 

BENGAL MEDICAL RETIRING FUND. 

A quarterly general meeting of the sub- 
scribers to tlie Bengal Medical Retiring 
Fund was held on the 13th January; Mr. 
Surgeon Corbyn in the chair. The Quar- 
terly Report of the Committee of Ma- 
nagement was read, iu which was ex- 
hibited, first, the votes of the members of 
the service upon the alterations proposed to 
be made iu the regulations of the fund, as 
revised by the temporary committee of 
managers ; whereby it appeared that the 
several alterations, and rcg. 7lh, see. 1st, 
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to be adUed to the plan, were carried hy a 
majority of 16G against 22; secondly, a 
statement of the receipts and disburse- 
ments of the institution, shewing the re- 
coveries effected from subscribers in the 
military and civil pay departments, and 
by the secretary of the fund, from its com- 
mencement, up to the 31st July 1833, to 
be Sa. Rs. 12 697 ; and the disburse- 
ments, up to tbe 31st December 1833, to 
be Sa. Its. 780, leaving with govern- 
ment a balance of Sa. Us. 11,917. The 
present list of the subscribers to the fund 
was 1 member of the Medical Board, 
6 superintending surgeons, 50 surgeons, 
and 125 assistant surgeons; total 182. 

LEARNING OF THE IHJUKAUU.** 

The Ilurkarus rnbid projiensity has 
unfortunately betrayed its editor’s lack of 
learning. A new Mauritius paper (the 
Mauricieft) having adopted the motto. 

Sine ira rt tsiudioy' the editor of the 
Uurharu translated it, without anger 
and without studtf, — quasi reflexion!” 
and let loose his sarcasm against the tin- 
offending Mauritius pa])er. The Calcutta 
Courier pointed out the injustice of this 
attack, the quotation being from b, i. of 
the Annals of Tacitus (with whom the 
Theban of the Hurkaru has probably little 
acquaintance), and the word studium, as 
most school-boys know, meaning not only 
‘ study,* but * eagerness, desire, anxiety, 
partiality:* Cicero calls the leaning of 
certain witnesses to the prosecutor, “ s/w- 
dium tesiium," Murphy translates the 
very passage in question, “ free from 
animosity and partial affection.” Instead 
of candidly acknowledging his ” small 
Lratin,” the editor vented his mortifica- 
tion in the following characteristic effu- 
sion ; — “ If the dull pedant who writes 
in the narrowest and lowest journal here, 
in every sense of the word, liad ever got 
further in Tacitus than liis motto, he 
would have known that, however appro- 
priate the expression on which he would 
fain be witty, if he only knew how flike 
a certain ignoble animal in the fable), to 
that historian*s writings, it does bear the 
interpretation we put upon it, and is par- 
ticularly absurd in a journal which is any 
thing but concise.’* 

ROADS. 

As the new powers given to the Go- 
vernor-general will cause a more frequent 
intercourse than at present between the 
principal and the subordinate presiden- 
cies, more convenient means of commu- 
nication are requisite. Accordingly, many 
new roads are in contemplation or actual 
progress. A direct road from Calcutta 
to Agra is in an advanced state. The 
road from Calcutta to Juggernauth is to 
be continued to the Chilka I^uke, the 
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limit of this presidency, and from thence 
may be carried on to Madras. But the 
greatest project of this kind is a road from 
Calcutta, via Nagpore, to Bombay, to 
which Government has given its sanction. 
It is said that the intermediate obstacles 
are not of an insuperable nature. It 
would first proceed to Midnaporc, where 
there is already a road requiring no im- 
provement. It would then enter the first 
range of hills at the Babmunnee Puss and 
proceed nearly due west between Guu- 
gapore and Cliota Nagpore, thence pass- 
ing through tbe lluttunpoor district to 
the south of Jusbpoor, until it reaches 
the confluence of the Hutsoo and Maha- 
iiuddee rivers, tlie point where the Bengal 
territory ceases. The line would, then 
proceed through the Berar State to Nag- 
pore. It is understood however that tbe 
proposed tract is one of the wildest in 
India, and inhabited by a derni-savage 
race of people. But these arc rather 
looked upon as recommendations, inas- 
much as tbe laiMl is declared to be ex- 
tremely rich, and it would be most de- 
sirable to convert the tribes inliubiting it 
iiito useful subjects, in the place of being, 
as they now are, lawless marauders. 


NATIVE EMPLOYMENT. 

In all the courts of native officers (as 
at present established), tbe applicants for 
justice seem to complain nearly as much 
of tbe influence of religious prejudices 
over their Judges, us of their corruptibility. 
We happened some time ago to hear an 
old man, a landholder of some property in 
this district, remarking on a certainly un- 
just decision given against him (a Hin- 
doo) in favour of a Miissulmaun by a 
Mussulmaiin judge, “ It is very hard,” 
said the old man, ** but what can Isay? 
HindoOf Hindoo lea turufdar, Mussidmaun 
ka Mussulmnun,'* It is even so. With a 
Hindoo arbiter, a brahmin has a decided 
preference in causes against those of his 
own religion, while the tenets of bis faith 
expressly enjoin the bigotted Mabornme- 
dan to fbvour in every thing the cause of 
the true believer. We note not, nor need 
we, the minor influence of caste, tribe, or 
sect, but they all do influence in this coun. 
try men of even comparatively enlightened 
minds. Thus, one religious disability is 
deeply rooted in the very nature of the 
majority of the people, the disability to 
judge fairly ; other disabilities the order 
of a day may do away with ; this disabi- 
lity, the moral one, must stand for years 
and years to come. 

Still, however, the first step to teach 
people tolerance is doubtless to show them 
an example of toleration. Let us not take 
an affected pride in our supposed freedom 
from prejudice ; let us not, while we 
mourn over the consequences of intole- 
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fillies, look down on its victims as if wc 
^ere untainted in our happier native land 
by any blot of such a feeling. Should 
any man deem the miseries consequent on 
entrusting bigots, as now is done in India, 
with power over tlieir fellow men, without 
parallel, let him look to Ireland. Man- 
kind are all in their several degrees the 
slaves of intolerance ; in a state of serai* 
civilization, these degrees arc most appa- 
rent and most productive of mischief. As 
to the policy which has in this country al- 
lowed them to aflect the happiness of the 
many in no small proportion, we may only 
say, as above, that the one recommenda- 
tion to the measure may be found in its 
own show of toleration. In after years, 
men in this country may benefit by what 
lias now been done ; but the change has 
been effected too suddenly and loo indis- 
ctirninately, to obviate the doing an infinity 
of mischief. V/hat could bo expected of 
a measure which, by way of experiment, 
threw power over the whole of llritUh 
India at once into the hands of the very 
men whom Government, the (iovernmeiit 
which advances them, denounces as not 
trustworthy. Lord William, in a recent 
minute, mentions having found hvo iionest 
native revenue ollicers in the western pro- 
vinces. This is a singular ctunineiifary 
on the text, “ native employment.’*— -Jl/cc- 
rut Ohs.y Jan, l(i. 

CALCUTTA SOCIETV, 

TIis lordship has recently taken some 
very decided steps towards breaking 
through the unjust and aristocratical dis- 
tinctions, which have for such a long pe- 
riod festered the feelings of those in the 
less elevated grades of Indian society; 
and amongst these I may notice the intro- 
duction to Government- house of many not 
before considered among the ‘eligible;’ 
and for the approaching yete, invitations 
have been issued to members of the pilot 
service, masters of merchantmen, and 
even clerks in public offices. The effect 
of this will be in the first instance to pro- 
duce attachment to the Government ; it 
will enable individuals in different stations 
of life to form intimacies engendered by 
merit ; and it will also enable his lordship 
to gain a very coiisivJerable insight of the 
state of Calcutta society.”— Carres/;. Jnd. 
Caz,, Jan, 15. 

FAIR AT OUNOA SAUGUR. 

The annual Mela at Gunga Saugurwas 
held on Sunday, the 12tli January, and 
several succeeding days ; but the number 
of people assembled was much smaller 
than usual. This may be accounted for, 
in a great degree, by the distress occasioned 
in all the country near the sacred spot, by 
the disastrous gale and flood of May last. 
But there is also reason to believe, that 


the pilgrimage to Saiigur is itself ‘gradual- 
ly falling into disrepute. It has never, 
we believe, been very popular amongst 
the Hindoos of Calcutta or Bengal gene- 
rally, wlio do not seem much disposed to 
forego the comforts of home for the incon- 
veniences attending a visit to Saugur. 
Sometimes the pilgrims, too, have been 
heavily taxed by persons who imposed 
upon them. On one side of the creek, 
where the mela is held, is an estate re- 
deemed from the jungles, and three or 
four years ago the people were induced to 
pitch their tents on the beach belonging to 
it, and then a heavy contribution was le- 
vied upon them by the person in charge 
of the estate. This oppression, however, 
was afterwards prevented : but tw’o years 
ago, some chief of a party of Sunyasecs 
claimed a right to tax all who came to the 
mela, and actually obtained the aid of a 
Kiiropean of considerable wealth in Cal- 
cutta, to assist him by his presence and 
support in levying his unjust impost. A 
baser coalition we never heard of. Two 
Christian missionaries having attended the 
niela that year, to preach the gospel, the 
person wc have mentioned, apparently 
ashamed lo he I'oiiuci by Cliristians in such 
an occupation, siulclenly (juitted the place 
and left the completion of their exactions 
to [his employer, the Siinyasee, and his 
tribe. The matter w'as brought to the no- 
tice of Mr. Barhuv, the magistrate of the 
Twenty-four Pergiinims, within whose jii- 
risdiction the fair lies, and he has since 
taken care lo prevent the recurrence of 
such an event by sending a Kuropcan ser- 
jcaiit to the spot, with the usual native 
police establishment. Wo learn, that, not- 
withstanding this, at the mela which has 
just occurred, an attempt was made of the 
same kind. Three young men, apparently 
Kast-Indians, came in a bauleah, with a 
number of Sunyasee.s equipped as peons, 
with false chupprasses and a forged piir- 
wanna, and began to demand four annas 
from every person who passed their tent to 
bathe, and would no doubt have multi- 
plied their charges very soon. The Ser- 
jeant, however, did his duty, and these res- 
pectable young men returned to Calcutta 
as empty-handed as they came. Their co- 
adjutor, the Sunyasee, it is said, was satis- 
fied to receive what the people chose volun- 
tarily lo give him. We have been told 
the names of these persons, or at least the 
names which they assumed. They pre- 
tended that they were sent by a respectable 
attorney in Calcutta ; but, h.s we cannot 
believe they spoke the triitli, tve refrain 
from publishing his name. — Sumachur 

PALL OF FISH FROM THE SKY. 

The Journal o/* the A .sialic Society con- 
tains a body of evidence, which seems to 
leave no doubt of the fact of the falling 
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of fish from the sky during rains. Niue 
natives of respectability have deposed to 
their seeing a large number of fish fall and 
picking them up, and the gentleman who 
furnishes the account says, “ J was as in- 
credulous as my neighbours, until I once 
found a small fish, which had apparently 
been alive when it fell, in the brass funnel 
of my pluviometer at Benares, which 
stood on an insulated stone-pillar, raised 
five feet above the ground in my gaiden.*’ 


CAUSES OF THE LATE FAILURES. 

The Englishman has attributed the 
downfall of the great agency houses to 
their combining the two chameters of 
banker and agent, which he considers to 
be, “ in a great measure, opposite ca- 
pacities.** If he had drawn a distinction 
between the functions of a hanher and 
those of a merchant, we should have a<l- 
mitted the broad difference, however we 
might have disputed the incompatibility 
of their ullianee. But an ugc/i/, in the 
Indian sense, is necessarily a hanker in 
the sense in wdiich he uses the term, and, 
iHce versa, a banher receiving deposits, 
whether fi\(*d or not, answering drafts 
and lending money, according to the se- 
veral cinMimstances of his constituents, is 
just wdiat we uiulerstaud by the w’ord 
agent in India. “ Alg a^ent ” means, and 
always did mean, on this side the Cajie, 
“ my hanker'* Tin? mercantile agent or 
factor is another character, whose duties, 
however, are much less inconsistent with 
those of a money agent than they are with 
the character of a general mcrehant, with 
which tlicy are usually blended. We have 
thought it necessary to mark this con- 
fusion of terms, because it throw's ob- 
scurity over the whole meaning of our 
contemporary. The tact is, that the In- 
dian agent, of late years, w^as every thing 
-•a general merchant, a factor, a planter, 
a manufacturer (all were so, more or 
less), and a bunker in every line but the 
issue of notes payable on demand. Half 
of them did this also, which is the only 
branch of business so far incompatible 
with the rest, as to threaten a sudden de- 
rangement of the complicated machinery, 
by the alternate expansion and contrac- 
tion of the money resources it produces. 
Yet the large fortunes of the Alexanders, 
made in the firm bearing their name, 
were made while the business of their 
bank of circulation, never separated in 
partnership, nor except in name, from 
their agency-business, w^as carried to the 
extreme which their then high credit 
allowed ; and w'e are satisfied that the net 
profits on their bank circulation must 
have added many lacs to their profit and 
loss account, since the retirement of those 
gentlemen. It is quite a mistake to sup- 
pose that great houses of business cannot 
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be well conducted, except upon the prin- 
ciple of division of labour, not only in the 
details of office, but also in the character 
of the Inisincss undertaken by each firm. 
Like tlie affairs of a great government, 
the difficulty of management increases 
with the variety and importance of the 
objects to be attended to ; but when good 
order is once established, and efficient 
organs of direction are maintained in every 
department, under a competent general 
superintendence, the various services may 
be made to co-operate and assist each 
other. Equally mistaken appears to us 
the notion, that money deposits could not 
safely he received and employed as ca- 
pital by the agency houses, the depositors 
being under restriction not to withdraw 
their money except after a term defined, 
or with a certain notice. That system 
was never found either dangerous or in- 
convenient in Europe, where it has been 
practised ])erhaps as long as commerce 
has existed. What is it in principle but 
taking iq) money upon jiroiiiissory notes, 
discoiiiiti'd at a hank, w'ith the know’ledge 
that such notes must be paid when due, 
and may not be renewed ? That system 
has been always in operation from tJie 
first establishment of an agency house in 
India ; and it w'as only at a comparatively 
recent period that the rate of interest 
allow'cd lor ileposits w'as less than 10 or 
12 per cent. It is not therefore the sys- 
tem of receivirjg deposits, nor the high 
rate of interest paid upon them, while 
that rate was a fall- credit rate, bearing a 
due proportion to the goverriinent rates of 
interest of the day, to wiiicli the dow'iifall 
of tlie houses must be ascribed. 

When our contemporary set about the 
easy task of generalising causes and 
effects, without measuring their fitness by 
the universality of their application, it is 
not very surprising that he should over- 
look the growing prosperity of establish- 
ments combining the above principles at 
Bombay and Madras, and in every part of 
Europe ; indeed, all over the w^oiid. It 
is rather extraordinary, liow'ever, that he 
is not acquainted with the fact, that the 
very same principle rules triumphant in 
some of the Calcutta houses of recent 
growth, and is eminently conducive to 
ilicir success. When he assigned this 
cause, for want of another within reach 
of his reflections, as the true cause of so 
much ruin, w’c wonder that it never 
struck him, that the great agency houses 
were not the only firms in Calcutta which 
a few years have swept away. Not to 
mention the magnificent and ill-fated 
cotton speculations of David Turnbull, 
and the ruin of ship-builders and trades- 
men in various lines, and an immense 
number of individual speculators, the long 
list of mercantile disasters includes the 
following firms : McClintock, Morion and 
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Co. ; Davidson anil Co. ; IVIcrccr and 
Co. : Stewart, Robertson and Co. ; liar* 
retto and Sons ; Mendieta, Uriartc and 
Co. ; James Scott and Co. ; RonafTo and 
Co. ; Wm. Petrie. Some of these houses 
were connected with Indian agency, some 
not. It is rcmarkublc that, with scarcely 
an exception, every house in Calcutta 
pretending to antiquity has been ruined, 
and no inconsiderable proportion of the 
modern establishments also. Surely the 
one principle laid down by our contem- 
porary, does not account fur all this inis- 
chiiff. 

We ourselves have long maintsiined it 
as a maxim, that first-rate houses enjoy so 
mu(‘h advantage over the small ones, by 
the influence of their name, that no great 
house can fail, except through misma- 
nagement, or from political causes. We 
use both these terms in a very wide 
sense: the former comprehends every 
thing injudicious in the nature of its out- 
lays in loans, investments, speculations, 
division of X)rofits and parting with its 
capital ; tlic latter, the sudden operation 
of Avars and revolutions in their various 
influences direct and remote, aii<i the 
change of value produced by clianges iii 
the laws and in tlie political relations of a 
state, both external and internal, 'i'hesc 
political causes produce effects beyond 
control, which defy the hope of long 
stability in human affairs. Now', looking 
at the career of the Calcutta agency 
liouses only since the general peace (and 
wc might safely apply the remark to a 
period more remote), Ave cannot hut per- 
cciA’e that their prosperity has been A’ery 
much affected both by such political iii- 
fliienccs, and by radical defects, not of 
system, but of iiianagcmciit, in regard to 
]>rudeucc. A great influx of the precious 
metals, Avitli other causes, ju’oduced an 
overflowing rev'enue in 185^1 and 182'2, 
and enabled the Government to lower its 
rates of interest from eight and six per 
cent, to five and even four per cent., and 
to pay off a large portion of the public 
debt. The agency houses, being then in 
full credit, found themseh'es absolutely 
entreated to receive deposits at four and 
five per cent., and not anticijiatiiig any 
decline in the revenue, nor any absorp- 
tion of it in Asiatic Avarfare, they, na- 
turally enough, >vere tempted to inA'est 
their borrowed capital in a variety of 
ways offering more or less apparent be- 
nefit : indigo factories, agricuUural and 
building speculations, ships, docks, loans 
to individuals in and out of the service, 
and to mercantile houses abroad. The 
JauH in all this was, that cv'cry such out- 
lay :AA'as of too permanent a character, 
being only recoverable, in most cases, in 
the shape of a higher interest, rent, or 
profit, Avhich it was impossible to increase 
ijeyond certain limits. All the houses 
Journ, N. S. Vol. 1 d. No..9.5. 
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did haiignin Avith a portion of their roti- 
stitiicnts to fix their money for a term of 
years; hut that aa'us not enough: the 
change of things produced l)y the Bur- 
mese Avar Avas so great, that, on its ter- 
mination in 1826, all assets invested as 
above, in 1823 and 1824, had already lost 
a large portion of their value; and fur- 
ther, it w'as impossible to get them in 
AA'hen AVanted to meet engagements Avliich 
could not be reneAA'cd. llencc sudden 
sacrifices, in the rates of temporary loans, 
taken at 10 and 12 and even l.j j)er cent., 
runs upon the private banks, and a suc- 
eessioii of inconveniences and expedients, 
all tending to low'er the credit of houses, 
and finally bring them to the ground. 

Wc now come to sjx'ak of the defects 
ill the system. The first Avhich strikes 
ii.s is the absence of capital. Originally a 
firm is started Avith a little cn])ital, siilli- 
ciently large for the business uiulcrtaken ; 
it may be 11 ca])ital belonging to the lair- 
ties, or only borrowed money, not in- 
tcndi'd to be withdrawn — no matter 
AA'hich. Credit and business go oti in- 
creasing, and after a few years there is a 
large real capital in the house, arising 
from accumulated profits. Now tlie con- 
stant possession of this ca]>ita1 is essential 
to the stability and independence of tlic 
firm, — to give it the pow er of doing Avhat 
is called a stroke of business, anil taking 
advantage of the increasing opportunities 
Avhicli arise out of its increasing repu- 
tation. In Europe, the mass of capital 
in thriving establishments is A'ery rarely 
reduced in any degree likely to cramp 
their operations. Merchants and hankers 
usually continue their interest in their sc- 
A'cral concerns until their death, and even 
aftcrw'ards ; or if they retire, a iwrtion of 
their ca])ital generally remains for a long 
time involved therein. But wdiat happens 
here ? Every European is eager to get 
out of tlie country as soon as he can re- 
tire AA-ith a comj)ctency (which, in the 
ideas of some may be a few'^ hundreds, in 
the notion of others, many thousands pci* 
anmim) ; Avhen that hai)j)y j)eriod has 
arriAHul, aAA'ay he goes, and with him goes 
the bulk, if not the w’hole, of his savings 
and earnings. He may consent to leave 
part of his money on loan in a liouse of 
business for a term ; but thougli the re- 
tiring partner sliould do so, the balance 
in his favour has ceased to be part of the. 
capital and responsible to creditors. So 
long as the firms in India are composed 
entirely of ])crsons Avho do not make the 
country their home, it is probable that 
the pernicious practice of draining their, 
capital in this AA'ay a\ ill continue to exist- 
But not only do retiring partners carry off 
their entire share of the estimated profits 
made in their time; they hayc in some 
cases been allow'cd a bonus in excess^ 
thereof: in others, tlieir successor iias 

w 
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bought their interest in tlie good-will of 
the concern, payable either by a transfer 
in account at once, or by instalments out 
of future profits ; thereby, pro tanto, in 
the one case rendering the house in- 
solvent, in the other depriving it of so 
much capital prospectively. Another 
fault, arising chiefly out of ignorance in 
mercantile affairs, is, that the outstand- 
ing assets have been (we believe always) 
very much ovcr-valiicd, both by retiring 
and by remaining partners. Hence it is 
probable, that in every case more has 
been taken away by the former tliaii was 
due to them. We have some reason to 
know that the errors in such valuations 
have been of enormous extent; that it 
has been the system, not in one house, 
but in all, to regard balances covered by 
life-insurance policies, us good accounts, 
though the policy premiums were paid in 
part or entirely by the house. To make 
a just settlement with a deceased or re- 
tired member of a Arm, there ought to 
have been a leaning on the minimum in- 
stead of on the maximutn side, with a 
per-centage allowance too for expenses of 
collecting the old balances, for it is ob- 
vious that the expense of the establish- 
ments kept up is swelled by the labour of 
those accounts. In respect to the choice 
and details of business, the agency houses 
have all greatly sinned on the score of 
prudence. In their loans to the service, 
they have been governed too much by 
their private feelings. That sort of bu- 
siness never offered a real profit when 
conducted with the most caution, and 
certainly did not properly belong to houses 
wholly dependent upon borrowed capital. 
They have been equally imprudent in 
their large credits to establishments at 
Mauritius, Java, Singapore, &c. for spe- 
culative purposes, knowing the parties to 
be without capital. In the support of 
agricultural projects, they have sometimes 
been led astray by general notions, with- 
out any practical knowledge, as in the 
case of coffee, &c. ; at other times they 
have advanced money upon a prospectus 
merely to serve a friend or protege. Im- 
possibility of adequate checks lias occa- 
sioned many a heavy balance against a 
charlatan, whose large drafts have per- 
haps maintained an expensive establish- 
ment, while his indigo ryots have been 
without their advances, or have figured 
only as such upon paper. But the most 
honest indigo planter is prone to over- 
rate his prospects, and the agent gave out 
his money freely upon the faith at once 
of high prices and a large crop. Some 
houses, indeed, made it a system to push 
their indigo concerns and constituency, 
as if the demand for that article were 
unlimited, and its price unaffected by 
quantity ; and this particular line, owing 
to the very competition they encouraged, 


was most conspieiiously the ruin of all the 
great houses. Look to their balance 
sheets and schedulcs.-^We might extend 
our reflections to the foreign speculations 
of the liouscs, and shew that, except 
in the Chinn trade, which they did under- 
stand, they have usually traded under dis- 
advantage from want of siiflicient know- 
ledge or attention. — Cai, Cour.t Jan, 17 
and 18. 

A WTiter in the Jjtdia Gazette exposes 
still further the reasoning in the Kmjlish- 
ntan, “ The next assumption is,** lie 
observes, “ that a sort of contract exists, 
either implied or understood, between the 
house which boiTows and the individuals 
who lend ; but the fact is, of the last 
party they know nothing at all about the 
matter. * They know that a particular 
house enjoys a good credit ; that it gives 
good interest ; that they believe their 
money to be safe ; hence they deposit it. 
It seems really an extreme stretch of 
imagination that the lenders were in ope- 
ration a species of sleeping partners ; and 
this, forsooth, beeaiise they obtained a 
high rate of interest. Was it nut in fair 
dealing required of n house to take money 
at no higher rate than they could render 
profitable ? Was it not for them to refuse 
to give, rather than the lender to refuse 
to accept, a high rate of interest ? Tlie 
inference is drawn that the high rate of 
interest given by the houses has been a 
cause of tlicir ruin, — a conclusion most 
erroneous, although in later days it may 
have accelerated tlieir downfall; but causes 
of much greater magnitude have led to 
the catastrophe. First, superabundance 
of capital in the early part of the last 
twenty or thirty years ; an inconsiderate, 
nay profligate, expenditure, in conse- 
quence. Next, a species of favoritism, 
\vhich put people in berths they were in- 
adequate to the duties of— in the com- 
mand of large funds they were, from 
their previous habits, incapable of using 
thriftily; nor has it been uncommon to 
see people, in the charge of the disburse- 
ment of lacs of rupees, whose previous 
habits could scarcely entitle them to the 
disbursement of pence, — for of annas they 
had scarcely any knowledge ; men blindly 
rolling a concern to the devil, pro- 
ducing the eventual ruin of their patrons, 
and living in a degree of luxury and pro- 
fusion, which their most sanguine hopes 
had never looked to; all of which was 
merely a part of the system ; and, lastly, 
inconsiderate advances to the civil and 
military, without reasonable security. 

** Among these causes, others remain 
to be noticed. The superabundatice df ca- 
pital eventually found a limit ; a re-action 
was working its way almost impercep- 
tibly; twelve millions of deposits did not 
safiky the grandeur of the speculative 
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views of these houses. Mcrcluints he- 
ctimc princes, at least in name, and they 
advanced the suppliant by lacs with 
])rincely prodigality, and thus tliey pro- 
ceeded on to the ‘ crack of doom. * At 
length, no increasing supplies of capital 
were to be found. The circle of their 
means began to contract, and visibly ; 
yet they saw not. TJie institution of 
private banks was a murk, but not a 
cause, of that re-action, among others, 
which has brought about such ruin. They 
answered tlic purpose for the time in all 
probability ; still the circle of their means 
continued to contract. The interposition 
of the Goveniinent averted the conse- 
(piences of the occasional struggles they 
were subjected to ; but the crisis still ail- 
vanced. The fiend discredit prowled 
about, until here we arc, ‘ wrecked upon 
the bank and sliorc of time.* Shall we 
however attribute this result to the com- 
bination of banking and agency, when the 
former was merely introduced as a prop 
fo the latter, to create a temporary and 
fictitious capital ? 'J'liis may appear soiiie- 
wliat too general. Let us look to the 
Lets upon which our assumptions are 
foundeii. If prolligatc cxpciuliturc be 
considered too strong a term, let us take 
up one of the most favourable statements 
and sliglitly analyse it. In the one now 
alluded to, we find an assume<l loss of 
seventy lacs on the sum of 2,8.'), 20,000, 
amounting in ttie aggregate to about 
25 per cent. This is the estimate ; the 
practical realization will probably make 
one erore of loss: those, with the sums 
written oflf in the last tliirty years, — for 
tliis was sometimes <loiie, — will ])robabIy 
augment it to an amount of a crorc and 
thirty lacs. But sticking to the schedule, 
without any regard to what is or will be 
the probable fact, upon military there is 
35 per cent. loss, civil 20 ])er cent, ditto, 
arul sundries 4.J per cent. These are losses 
not incurred upon commercial risks, l)Ut 
upon mere Jidvanccs of money, as I before 
said, witiioiit even moderate security.** 

The argument, or novel device in 
the shape of an argument,** which the 
Englishman urges again and again, 
namely, that “ the whole constituency of 
a house of agency arc partners amongst 
themselves,*’ is rediieihle to this absur- 
dity, that a partnership, real or implied, 
exists between every borrower and his 
lenders ! 

nOOLUOOI. FIGHT. 

For a long time past, boolhool- fighting 
lias been a favourite amusement in this 
city, and still continues to be so. Hence 
many rich, wise, and luxurious persons, 
in the pursuit of that gratification, have 
for the last twelvemonth spent a great 
deal of money in training up tliosc birds. 
The fight is generally on some day in the 


cold weather. On Sunday, the 14th of 
Maiigh last, there was such an entertain- 
ment in the house of Baboo Asootosh 
Deb. which attracted a large concourse, 
for Baboo Hurrynatli Muliick has a rival 
establishment of birds to that of the Deb 
Baboo. The leaders of both parties in- 
vited many of their friends and relatives 
to tliat combat. Many men, who arc 
cclebmteil in this line, and take great de- 
light in such an entertainment, did not 
wait for an invitation ; the crowd of course 
of these three kinds of individuals, namely, 
the friends of either party and the ama- 
teurs, was very great. When the com- 
manders of this army of birds came ii))oti 
the field of battle, Midia Raj Biiddcnath 
Roy was appointed umpire. The birds 
of both parties then engaged in arduous 
combat, and the spectators frequently 
praised the MiiHick Baboo’s instructor of 
the birds ; but at length, that is to say, 
after two o’clock in the afternoon, the 
Miillick Baboo’s birtls were declared to 
have been defeated. — Chiindrika. 

THE MISSIONARY SCHOOLS. 

An examination of the Bengalee schools 
supported by tlie Calcutta Cliiireh Mis- 
sionary Association was held at Mirzapore 
on the 8tb January, at ten in the inorn- 
iiig. The boys, though all very young, 
seemed to undcrstuiKl fully wliat was 
taught to them. Instructed at schools 
under the patronage of a Missionary So- 
ciety, they of course had the benefit of 
reading the Sacred Scriptures, and, not- 
withstanding their tender age, some of 
them explained several essential doctrines 
of Christianity as clearly as any Christian 
hoys of the same age could do. It was 
very interesting to observe some of them 
point (upon being asked what people vio- 
lated tlie first and second commandments) 
to their pundit, who was a Bramin, us 
one of the many individuals that act in 
o]>po.sition to the first two command- 
ments of God. In geography, too, they 
seemed to have made such ))rogrc5s as 
reflected credit upon them and their 
teachers. The advantages which the na- 
tive eominunity must derive from such 
principles being nearly inculcated into the 
minds of their youth, will, it may hoped, 
be very solid. 'I’lic boys of these Ben- 
galee schools arc the children of natives 
of all ranks, and although they arc all 
heathens, yet we cannot but indulge the 
hope that the seed, in some at least, will 
be found to have been sown in good 
ground . — Inquirer, 

BENGAL mariners’ AND WIDOWS* FUND. 

The annual meeting of this institutioii 
took place on the 20th January. The 
statements were favourable. The funds 
were on the 31st December Us. 3,07,262, 
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hcinj; 'ii excess of last year; the imm- 
1 * 01 * of Mieinhers was 2U7, of families, ri^. 
wives 186, boys 270, girls 372; the num- 
ber of incumbents was, viz, widows 82, 
clnldren 20 k orphans 30; amount of 
monthly pensions Us. ].o82, being an 
excess of Us. 63 beyond the preceding 
year. 

THE UNION BANK, 

A genernl half-yearly meeting of this 
concern was held on the 15th Jaiuiary, 
when a report of its state of affairs was 
read. The report states that the general 
result of the accounts CAliihits a net 
profit on the half-year’s transactions of 
Sii. Us. 51,826, which yields about 7^ per 
cent, on the capital, and will warrant, 
with safety, a dividend equal to that of the 
]ircvious six months, namely, 8a. Ka. 75 
per share, or at the rate of G per cent. 
]>cr annum ; and that this mainly arises 
from the dis<.*oiint and cash credit loan 
business of the Hank, and liardly at all 
from circulation of its notes. It proceeds ; 

“ In tljc last half-yearly rej)ort yon 
were apjn izcd of the gi eat reduction pro- 
duced in our eireulatiun by the panics 
arising out of the eomniercial twelve 
inontlis back. It fell from 13^ lacs to 
about 2|, and has continue<l ever since at 
nearly the same amount, till within tlie 
lust month, when it has gradually in- 
creased to about four lacs of rupees. This 
low state of our circuhition is owing, 
doubtless, to the continued uneasiness in 
regard to mercantile credit. The direc- 
tors are in hopes that better limes are at 
bund; and that tiie confidence of tlic 
])ublic in the stability of this bank in 
particular, is becoming firm and establish- 
ed. ill proof of this fact, they desire 
your attention to the remarkable circurn- 
htaiice— -as contrasted with former alarms 
^tliat the great and lamentable failure of 
IVIessrs. b'ergusson and Co. in the end of 
November, did not produce the slightest 
effect on the affairs of the bank, cither 
by return of its notes or by withdrawals 
of depositors* balances. Subsequently, 
indeed, to that unfortunate event, our 
issues of notes have shewn a tendency to 
increase; while the market value of our 
stock, wliich former panics had depressed 
'to Rs. 1,500 per sliare, 1ms gradually 
risen to Sa. Us. 2,100, with expectation 
of increase. It is thence inferred, that 
the public begin to appreciate the differ- 
ence, in point of solidity, between private 
banks or bank-notes issued on the credit 
of single firms, and those of a veiy laigc 
joint stock company. 

In this place it seems proper to re- 
port for. your satisfaction, that the bank 
lias sustained no losses whatever, by its 
dealings with any of the firms which nave 
UiifuTtunatcly failed* Our transactions 
)vith Alexander and Co* were finally 
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wound II]) on the I7ih October last, by 
the ibiiik of llengiil paying off the entire 
of our claims (with interest at the rate of 
7 per cent ) Sa. Us. 5,49,6:56, for which 
eoiisidcrntion we gave up to them the 
ample securities which we held for the 
ultimate liquidation of all our advances. 
Of our large claims against Mackintosh 
and Co. only Rs. 63,700 remain iindis. 
charged ; for which we hold mortgages on 
houses to the original estimated value of 
six lacs of nijiees, besides forty-four shares 
ill our bank. These alone arc iniicli more 
than eiunigli to cover the balance, which, 
however, the assignees are gradually rc- 
dacing. 15y the fuilure of Messrs. Colvin 
and ('o. the bank lost nothing whatever, 
having no transactions with that house. 

“ 'I'hc more recent insolvency of 
Messrs. Fergiissoii and Co. will entail no 
loss whatever on this hank. The whole 
of their transactions, not covered by spe- 
cific indigo pledges or by endorsements 
of undoubted solidity, amount to Sa. 
Us. ]..50,(U)(), agaiu'^t which we have to 
set off' our liens on their fifty-iiine Union 
Hank share.s, and a cash balance of Sa. 
Us- 46, 121 in hand; exclusive of sur- 
phases on indigo in the possession of the 
bank, and also the pre.sent dividend of 
Ks. 4,625. Since this report was first 
])ropared, another distre.ssing failure has 
taken ])lace ; that of [Messrs. Cruttendcri, 
Mackillop, and Co. J\Iueli as the direc- 
tors regret this addition to so many pre- 
vious calamities of a like description, they 
are happy in being enabled to assure the 
proprietors that the Union Uunk will not 
lose one rupee by tliis event.” 

The report was approved, as well as 
the accounts ; the proposed dividend was 
declared ; it was resolved that “ it is ex- 
pedient to renew tlic present deed of 
co-partiicrship for ten years;” that a 
committee be appointed to take into con- 
sidemtion and report, preparatory to 
the next half-yearly meeting, the state 
of the institution and the best means of 
continuing it with increased utility; and 
the meeting then proceed to elect two new 
Directors vice Messrs. W. K. Furgus.soii 
and Robert Browne, when Messrs. Alex- 
ander Rogers and William Carr Mrcre una- 
nimously elected. — Mr. U. H. Cockerell 
and Mr. A. Rogers were subsequently 
elected chairmen for the ensuing year. 

A notice issued by the Bank of Bengal, 
dated 1st February, notifying to parties 
having accounts with it, that, from and 
after the 1st March next, the bank will 
restrict the receipt of bank-notes to those 
of its own issue, caused the directors of 
the Union Bank, in order to counteract 
the effect of this notice on its own notes, 
to publish the following statement : — 

** On occasion of the failure of Messrs. 
Mackintosh and Co. a very general panic 
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prcviiilcd as to private credit; this, tiie 
directors of the Bank ol' lleiig^al might 
Jiave known, could not really affect the 
stability of such an association us the 
Union Bank ; nevertheless, they thought 
proper suddenly to refuse taking the 
Union notes. It was no time thm to 
remonstrate against this injurious act : 
the directors of the Union Bank there* 
fore thought it best for the interests of 
their coiiKtituents, to allay any possible 
nioineiitary upprehension by depositing a 
lac of rupees with the Bank of Bengali, 
as a security for continuing to receive 
Union Bank notes. I'hc condition, how- 
ever, was felt to be discreditable ; and 
though submitt(Ml to because of the alarm 
and agitation which prevailed at the time, 
it was not the less incumbent on the 
Union Bank directors to remonstrate 
against the continuance of such terms, as 
soon as all pretext for imposing them had 
ceased with the revival of general credit, 
and when the ])r()sperous eondition of the 
Union Bank was evinced by the great and 
raj)id rise of its sto<-k.** 

“ The ineonvcniencc and injury expe- 
rienced by the bank, and to wliieli those 
who deal witli it, are exposed, under the 
humiliating system acted on by the Bank 
of Bengal, are strongly shewn by the 
circumstaiiees whieli have more imme- 
diately given rise to the correspondence 
which follows. 

“ A constituent of the Union Bunk on 
the 25tli ult., sent in to the credit of his 
aceonnt a cheque ou the Bunk of Bengal 
for Us. 00,000, drawn by a constituent of 
that establishment. It was refused pay- 
ment there, for tcanl of sufficirnt a.v.vc/.s', 
and returned of course on the several 
parties concerned, all of whom were of 
the higliest respectability. The necessary 
steps were taken by the Union Bank to 
protect their interests. At the time of 
this rejection, the drawer, besides having 
to the credit of his own account in the 
Bank of Bengal within three or four 
hundred rupees, of the sixty thuusatid, 
had at ‘ sliort credit* there above Us. 7,000 
in Union Bank notes. At the time of 
rejection, moreover, the Union Bunk 
had upwards of eight lues of rupees at its 
own credit in account with the Bank of 
Bengal, in addition to tlie lac of rupees 
ill Company's paper, permanently depo- 
sited, as before-mentioned. All these 
reckoned as nothing ; and the checque, 
with all its endorsements, w^as refused 
payment. 

“ The directors of tlie Union Bank 
felt tliat they could not, without both 
injury and discredit, submit any longer to 
a state of things entailing such inconve- 
nience and disappointment on all who do 
business with them. The following letter 
was tlicrcfore addressed to the secretary 
of the Bunk of Bengal : 


Tt> G. Udiiy, Ks<j., Sycrt-tiirv to the Bank of 
UeiiKiil. 

Sir : I am instructed l)y the directors of the 
L'nion Dank to rcf 4 iicst that you will move your 
directors to return me the lac of rupees, iu govern- 
ment paper, now deposited with you for more than 
a year past, as security for such Union Bank notes 
as may come into your hands. 

I am further tfesired to call to your mind the 
peculiar rircuinstances under which the Bank of 
Bengal Ihoiiglit it right to refuse our notes. With- 
out dweliing on tlie time chosen, or the manner in 
whicli that ilisiTcdit w.is iiiflicted on this Bank, I 
am to propose tliat now, when all ]»anic or anpre- 
hetiKinn orjianic is at an end, and when this Bank 
has advancTil in prosperity, and acquired public 
rniifidence, notwithstanding all the diinculties and 
obstacles thrown in its w.iy, the Bank of Bengal 
shall revert to the course that it pursued before tlie 
days of aiminercial discredit. 

('ircuuistnnres have occurred within tlicse few 
days, of whicli you .ire aware, hut which I am to 
abkain from more particularly dwelling on, that 
render it imperati\e on the directors of this Bank 
to take some steps for preserving the repute and 
credit of its fiaper with the public, and in parti- 
cular with parties having occasion to do business 
with both banks. So long as Union Bank notes 
arc only re<‘eive«l <in the condition of a previous 
deposit of government paper, or iis individuals' 
bills to be cretlited to parties only when rcalizc<1, 
the directors of the Bank cannot think that the 
respectability of the large joint stock institution 
under their care is ])roperly preserved by its ma- 
nagers. As all preti'Xt for the Bank of Bengal 
exacting, or tlie Union Bank Kubiiiit ting to, dis- 
ci tslitabic eoiulitions has now ceased, it is earnestly 
liopcil th.it your directors will consent frankly to 
return to the original and satisfactory relations be- 
tween the two banks. 

1 am. Sir, your olieilieiit servant, 
(Signed) J. Vokno, Sec. to the Union Bank. 
Ckth'Ottnt VniuH liunkt ii’ith Juiu 11134. 

The deposit was accordingly returned, 
with the following reply : 

To J. Voting, Esep, Secretary to the Union Bank, 
('alcutla. 

Sir: I submitttHl to the directors of the bank, 
on the .‘Iblh ultimo, your letter to my address, 
datetl the 27 th ult imo. 

In reference to your letter, the directors desire 
me to return you the promissory note of govern- 
ment, No. of .3,170, of llWa-'Jfi, fiir .Sa. Its. 

l.iHi.tNH), received with Mr. Carr, secretary to the 
Union Hank’s letter, dated the 7th January l«3;i ; 
and to stale to you, for the inforir.alicm of the di^ 
rectors of the Union Bank, that, after the 1st 
March next, the Bank of Bengal will restrict the 
receipt of hank notes to those of its own issue. 

That the public may not be inconvenienced 
through ignorance of this decision of the directors, 
they have instructed me to affix notices of it in the 
bankbooks of parties having accounts with the 
Bank of Bengal. 

J have the honour to !k*. Sir, 

Vour most obedient servant, 
(Signed) G. Udny, Sec. to the Bank. 

Bank of Ht’nfrul, Ut Feb. 1U34. 

“ TIu! directors of the Union Bank 
conceiving that the new spirit evinced in 
altoifelher refusing the Union notes, might 
have possibly been adopted in connection 
with some new views of Government, 
caused u .coinmuiiication to be made in 
the proper quarter to ascertain that fact. 
The result has shewn that the Governor- 
general liad no knowledge whatever of the 
transactions in question, or of the mea- 
sures adopted.** 

STEAM NAVIGATION. 

The committee of tlic New Bengal 
Steam-fund Iiave given notice, that the 
steamer Forbes will leave Kedgeree for 
Suez on the 15th April, and that accom- 
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modation for nine passengers will be 
afforded IVi the proportion of three to 
Bengal, and two to each of the other 
Presidencies and Ceylon. The charge 
will be to the credit of the Steam Fund 
Sa. Ks. 1,000 each passenger, with Sa. 
Rs. 10 per day to the commander for 
tablc-accoin modation . 


THE FAIR AT GUllMOOKTESHWUR. 

The annual fair at this place was not so 
full this year, owing to the scarcity pre- 
vailing all around, and to the backward- 
ness of the crops. After the eleventh lu- 
nation, the concourse began to increase, 
and the sands, for six miles in length and 
half a mile in breadth, were covered with 
shops, mendicants, and pilgrims. There 
were scattered about the places of worship 
large numbers of poor famishing Marwa- 
recs, and cultivators of Jeypoor, Joudpoor, 
Malwah, and the Bhuttec country, all re- 
duced to the utmost want. The greater 
part of them had not partaken of a regular 
meal of bare bread for many days. Those 
perishing creatures had resorted to the fair, 
not to bathe or perform acts of holiness, 
but in the hope of picking up a scanty 
pittance from the more wealtliy pilgrims. 
But in this they were sadly mistaken. A 
celebrated suda.brut of lliija Kedarnath's 
drew* them to the precincts of a temple of 
Mahudeb ; but when, instead of a seer or 
half of ata, only a poU was offered to each 
one, they refused it, considering it better 
to depend on the casual charity of pas- 
sengers. Afterwards, when the poor starv- 
ing people heard that Raja Solum I.all, the 
rich dewan of Akbar Shah, king of Delhi, 
was so great a devotee, that he had come 
4)arefootcd to the fair (a distance of eighty 
miles), that he had procured a pundit from 
Koorookslietru, at a vast expense, and 
caused the lllingvut fo he read to large 
numbers, and that, at his goorooN sug- 
gestion, he daily fed a large number of 
sunyasecs, they resorted in large luiuibcrs 
to the tents of this rich man, but returned 
empty. The man who could pay hundreds 
of rupees to procure one reader of the 
Bhagvut, who could prostrate himself be- 
fore a single ascetic, and beg him to accept 
of Rs. 50, and who could expend nearly 
Rs. 5,000 in his visit to the fair, liad not 
a single meal to give his own starving fel- 
low-countrymen. Dresses and coverlets, 
to the extent of some hundreds, w'ere, in. 
deed, distributed, but they did not go to 
those who bad scarcely a rag on, but to the 
well-clad men of the gooroo*s own class. 
Thus the really needy, who wore starving 
for want of food, did not get a mouthful 
from Raja Soliun Lall, while both food 
and clothing were given to those who need- 
ed them not. Thtoe acts of devotion were 
cvi^Ut|||r (nam he waste) for the sake of a 
natihe.— ^5u7uac/iur Durpvn, 


[July, 

iHaUras. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

CAMPAIGN IN THE NORTHERN C1RCAR8. 

Wc have had letters of the I7th Janu- 
ary from Viziant^ram, which fully confirm 
all we have said on this bush warfare. 
At Kiinedy, they have their hands full, 
and the rascals are evidently eiideavoiiritig 
all they can to pick off the ofheers. Poor 
Dieut. Sherranl was shot through the 
body at an outpost, near a place called 
AVernassy, thirty miles from Kimedy. At 
the same time, one sepoy was killed and 
four wounded. A sepoy was shot one 
day, while with an officer of the 8th ; 
and a shot had also been fired, during the 
night, into the tent of Capt. Campbell, 
of the 21st, which fortunately missed him. 
All this confirms the necessity of prompt 
and decided operations ; and on no con- 
fined scale. The head-quarters of the 
3<1 R.L I. left Vifianagrani for Kimedy 
on the I kh, two companies at Chicacole, 
and two at Palcofulah. The 8th have 
five companies dctac'hed — two in Kimedy. 
AV'e hear also that two companies of the 
21st, and the rifle and flank companies of 
the iOth were to go into Kimedy. Great 
sickness prevailed from hill fever; ,'^.50 
men in the •I'lst alone were laid up from 
its effects l-^Asplmn fferaltl, Jan. 27. 

W'e have no further accounts from 
Kimedy. Report says, that one of the 
principal insurgent chiefs has been rap. 
tiired. The JOth regiment embarked 
yesterday morning to proceed to tlicir 
destination : the orders for their immediate 
departure were only received on Tuesday 
night, which denotes a sharp requisition. 

Ibid. <t Jan. *10. 

We have accounts from Vizinnagram 
of the 25th ult. AV"e arc happy to learn 
that most of the officers, who had been 
sufferers from jungle fever, were picking 
up fast. The matter, of which wc men- 
tioned a rumour in our lust, we have now 
some particulars of. 1 1 appears that the 
Teringly man (who was the cause of poor 
Major Baxter’s death), had declared that 
“ the Feringees should not enter his 
place. However,” (writes our corres- 
pondent) “ on the 18th he was attacked 
in five points, and had the discretion to 
shew the greatest part of valour. The 
rogues would not remain to be shot, but 
made themselves scarce, and left us in 
possession of his stronghold. This is 
very succcssfii], and now roads will bo 
opened, communicating with all parts of 
the country. This was the chief rebel, 
and more expected from him than others. 
Parties are out after the other fellows— 
the result not yet known by us. They 
were very bold, until we got the big guns, 
and became the assailants. The country, 
from the denseness of the jungle, is 
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favourable to them, and they eaii conceal 
themselves wliciiever it is prudent to do 

; and with equal facility take a lung 
shot at our troops.” — Ibid., Feb. 3. 

TREATMENT OF CRIMINALS. 

There are now lying in the jail at 
Ilonore about twenty persons, who have 
been in confinement since January last 
year, accused of having been tlie leaders 
in a riot which took place in the middle 
of that month in Seree, a large trading 
town above the CJhaiUs, in the district of 
Canara. Tlio riot took place iji conse- 
quence of the mosque having been defiled 
by a dead pig being tlirown into it, and 
the magistrate was besieged for two days 
in the cutcherry of the place, and nar- 
rowly escaped being murdered. Special 
sessions to try these prisoners were 
ordered by Government to be held, ami 
the trial took place in July. The first 
judge of the circuit court at Tcllichcrry 
who presided, referred the trial, at its 
conclusion, in the middle of August, to 
the Foujduree Adawliit at INIadras, but 
no order has yet been received. It re- 
mains to be seen how much longer these 
prisoners are to remain, forming conjec- 
tures as to what their sentence (for it is 
to be presumed that they are convicted) 
is. — Ihmb* Gax.f Jan. 22. 

CASE or VENCATACUELLY I'lLLAY. 

A singular, extraordinary, and interest- 
ing trial, which it was expected would 
come before the Supreme Court last ses- 
sions, was averted by the death of the al- 
leged offender. The grand jury found a 
true bill against Vencatachclly Pillay, for 
embezzlement; but, before the next morn- 
ing, the unhappy individual was a corpse. 
The opinions of the most eminent of the 
faculty at Madras were secured ; and, 
after a patient investigation into all the 
circumstances attending his demise, the 
jury were satisfied that the persecuted man 
came to bis death in the ordinary course of 
nature. That his end was hastened by the 
steps taken against him we do not doubt. 
Vencataclielly Pillay was a highly respect- 
able native ; and such was the extent of 
his credit among his countrymen, that he 
might at any time have raised double or 
treble the amount which he is stated to 
have embezzled. On a sudden, we find him 
arrested upon a charge of the most serious 
nature, and harassed in a manner which 
could not but have acted powerfully on 
his already-exhausted constitution. To his 
misfortunes, then, ho fell a victim ; and, 
rather than entertain the most distant sus- 
picion that he hastened his own death, wo 
are almost disposed to consider his rem o- 
val from earth as a merciful interposition 
of Providence, to avert the blow of justice 
from tlio head of an innocent man. 


Had the trial taken place, a great deal 
would doubtless have been elieitcd by the 
witnesses for the prosecution, and equally 
as much proved by evidence on the part of 
the defendant, which would lead the pub- 
lic to reprobate the tnaiiiier in wliich busi. 
ness appears to have been lately carrii^d on 
at the Commissary General’s Office. Veii- 
cataclielly Pillay, however, not having 
been tried, we cannot furnish our readers 
with any other than the statements we 
have received ; but, as we believe the facts 
wc shall now adduce are such ns may defy 
contradiction, they may enable our readers 
to judge of the necessity that existed for 
dragging tliis man as a criminal before a 
court of justice. 

Vcncatachelly Pillay was appointed 
bead enshkeeper in the Commissary Ge- 
neral’s Office (where he had been for some 
time employed in the capacity of a writer) 
on the 22d August 18ii9. Before this 
time, the dejiuty cashkeeper acted as head, 
after the death of his brother-in-law Yen. 
cataroyloo, and had been intrusted with 
the funds for two years before Vencata- 
cbelly Pillay was regularly appointed to 
tlio vacancy. On Vencataclielly’s taking 
charge of liis office, as head cashkeeper, 
a deficiency to the extent of 12,(XX) or 
18,000 rupees was discovered by him in 
the cash-chest, which was duly reported. 
A practice, it would appear, was tolerated, 
if not recognized, of making advances to 
the various individuals employed in the 
office, and when the deputy was ques- 
tioned on the deficiency, he replied that it 
was owing to such indulgences, and that 
lie would account for the same; which 
being considered satisfactory, no further 
notice was taken of the matter. The cash 
is, of course, kept in an iron chest ; but 
this chest is secured within a large wooden 
one — the key of the former being with the 
assistant commissary general, and the key 
of the hatter with the cashkeeper, or his de- 
puty. This person, it is a notorious fact, 
in the absence of Vcncatachelly Pillay, al- 
ways received the key from the assistant 
commissary, and made and received the 
disbursements and receipts of the office. 

Capt. Burns, wc believe, joined the of- 
fice some time in the early part of 1832. 
Major Tulloch, who was then in charge of 
the executive office, delivered up the key of 
the cash-chest to Captain Burns; but no 
examination took place as to the exact 
amount iii the cash-chest. Far be it from 
us to breathe an aspersion on the high cha- 
racter of Major Tulloch. An officer more 
eminently qualified for the commissariat 
cannot be selected from the members of 
the army ; but it is necessary to state tliia 
single fact, that the reader may form a cor- 
rect opinion on the whole transaction. 

The business of the office was conducted 
with exemplary regularity ; no difficulty 
w'as experienced in meeting demands 
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aminst the cash-keeper In his official capa- 
cSy,-— no suspicion entertained that there 
ivas any deffcleiicy in the cash-chest, till 
the month of June last, when a person 
named Tondavaroy Reddy addressed a 
letter to the governor, in which he charged 
the deputy cashkeeper with having embez- 
sled 30,000 rupees of the pul>lic money, 
llie letter was. handed over to INIujor Tul- 
loch. In order that the necessary Invest!- 
gallon might be made. Major Tultoch, 
on receipt of the communication, put it 
into tlie hands of Vencatachelly I’illay, 
being perfectly convinced in his own mind 
that be was an honest and upright man. 
The bead cashkeeper, astonished at the 
charge, and being himself but imperfectly 
acquainted with the state of the cash-chest, 
immediately appealed to his deputy, who 
declared the accu>ation to be false and 
malicious, and challenged an examination 
of the funds. Not deeming it necessary, 
however, to do so immediately, the cash- 
keeper gradually proceeded to examine the 
amount actually in the office, and at last 
discovered that a sum of 19,.5(X) rupees, 
deposited on account of the Arrack con- 
tract, was not forthcoming. On this dis. 
covery being made, the cashkeeper, in the 
presence of several individuals, apprized 
the deputy that be considered it his duty 
to report tlic affair to Major Tulloch. The 
deputy, however, in the most humiliating 
manner, entreated him not to expose him, 
and solemnly promised to make good tho 
amount. Subsequently to this, other defi- 
ciencies were discovered ; and, at last, the 
whole was brought to the notice of Capt. 
Burns, when the deputy confessed that 
19,000 rupees had been taken by him, and 
that a sum of about 30,000 rupees was 
due from the servants of the office to the 
cash-chest. Vencatachelly Pillay being 
the head cashkeeper, he conceived himself 
responsible for the amount, and volun- 
tarily expressing his readiness to bear the 
loss himself, gave K. Savannah Pillay and 
Collatty Chetty as collateral security, who 
engaged to be answerable to Capt. Burns 
for any deficiency that might appear. On 
the 8th of August, Capt. Burns took from 
Vencatachelly Pillay and his father, Stree- 
runga Pillay, a joint mortgage-bond in 
his favour for G3,000 rupees, which sum, 
it was supposed, would cover any defi- 
ciency not then known. Vencatanarrain 
Pillay, the son-iu-law of the deceased, 
moreover, made an assignment of property 
to Capt. Burns to the extent of 7,000 ru« 
pees. Not satisfied with these sureties, 
Capt. Burns is stated to have taken, in 
September, a bond of indemnity from six 
individuals, including the cashkeeper and 
bis .father, for 25,0tX) rupees payable in 
six months ; and to place it almost beyond 
a possibility that be could himself suffer in 
any manner by, the fraud which had been 
detected, Capt. Bums, lastly, takes an. as- 


signment of all the outstanding balances 
due by the servants of the office, amount- 
ing to about 31,000 rupees. , 

If this statement of facts be correct, w'e 
cannot imagine on what principle of jus- 
tice the unfortunate cashkeeper was sin- 
gled out for the vengeance of the law. It 
must have been notorious that he was a 
man of tried integrity ; and wo venture to 
assert that his superiors were full well ac- 
acquainted with the character he had ob- 
tained on quitting the service of Messrs. 
Arhutlinot and Co., and tliat the late Mr. 
D’ Monte, who was one of the partners of 
the firm, entertained so high an opinion of 
his merits, that he Icff him a legacy of 
2,000 pagodas in his will. It is a singu- 
lar feature in this case, that the person in- 
dicted should have been the only sufferer ; 
Government have lost nothing; the offi- 
cers of the Commissariat arc iiulemnified ; 
the treacherous and really guilty deputy 
escapes, and none hut Vencatachelly Pil- 
lay — the man who came forward and ren- 
dered himself responsible for the acts of 
others — the person who bound himself, 
and involved his family and connexions in 
embarrassments, to save harmless the gen- 
tleman who might otherwise have been 
deemed answerable — none other than this 
individual is singled out, among the many 
who have actually participated in the em- 
bezzlement-— w'c say participated, for, if it 
be criminal to receive stolen property know- 
ing it to be stolen, it is not less culpable 
to borrow' the funds intrusted to another’s 
custody with the full knowledge that he 
had no other money out of which he could 
afford the applicant the accommodation he 
required. The cashkeeper. of the Com- 
missary General’s Office received a monthly 
salary of eighty-seven and a-half rupees, 
and the deputy twenty-one rupees per 
mensem. It is not to be supposed that 
they could have been possessed of such 
enormous wealth as to enable them to 
lend money to their fellow servants with- 
out advantage or security, when they might 
have employed the same more to their own 
benefit. In fact, there is no doubt tliat 
those who received advances from the de- 
puty knew that he lent them the public 
money — and, if this is the case, what sltall 
w'c say to their being permitted to remain 
In the service ? Though they arc not, per- 
haps, amenable to the laws of tlic country 
for their conduct in this respect — though 
they cannot be persecuted like the unfor- 
tunate Vencatachelly — or indicted like 
him for embezzlement— they cannot stand 
innocent in the estimation of the public. 
They are accomplices, and in a moral 
point of view not less guilty than the un- 
principled wretch who, with the charac* 
tcristic audacity of his Brahmin race# 
brought a highly respectable, and, as the 
contrary does not appear, an innocent man 
with ^tame to the grave. We trust, for 
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the sake of public Justice, tiiat ail invcKti. 
gatioii is not at an cm! ; and we are confi- 
dent that if some notice be taken of the 
conduct of those who liavc participated in 
the einbez/leiiient of the funds of the of- 
fice, it will go much more to the prevention 
of crime thfiii prosecutions such ns the one 
lately instituted against Veiicatuchelly 
Pi Hay. 

AVe do not make those observations with 
any view to throw odium upon the cha- 
racter of C;ipt. Ihirns; on the confmrj*, we 
are assured that the more the matter is in- 
ipiired info, the more will his xeal, activity, 
and perseverance he evident. lie has 
all along acted for the real benefit of the 
public, and doubtless his labours will be 
ajipreciated by those whose jjnwince, as 
well as privilege, it is, to reward the meri- 
tor oils servant of tlie State. — Mud. G(r:. , 
(ict. L’:J. 

' r 1 1 K i ; o \ - 1 : 1 1 N o u - c. F. N t: R A I . . 

The (iovi'rnor-general and Sir Kdw. 
Kyaii arrived, in Il.iSI.S. Curaatuy at 
this presidency on t!io l.Jth I'Vbruary. 
'rhey were to leave for llaiigalore the 
next week. 


liotitDatn 

MISCEI.LANKOUS. 

l.ECTITRF^ UY A I'AKSKE. 

Nowrojee Dorabjeo, etlitor of the //w/- 
kara and V'urtinaH, encouraged apparently 
hy the su<!cess of tlie Kev. Mr. Wolff, 
gave notice of his intention to deliver 
lectures on tin; manners and customs of 
the Pursces, in the Town Hull, to com- 
mence on the 18th Juiiuury. 'fhe Ga^ 
zette treated the notice with ridicule. 

Our readers will read with some sen- 
sation of novelty,’* it observed, an ad- 
vertisement relating to lectures to be de- 
livered in the Town Hull, by Nowrojee 
Dorabjeo, editor of the IluVutru and 
Varhnan, We would by no ineaiis dis- 
courage Nowrojee, albeit he was tnicc 
considered rather a hard-headed euin- 
positor in our own ofiice, but not knowing 
but he may liave caught Mr. Wolff’s 
mantle, without his spirit, bis mania with- 
out his learning, we are unwilling too 
liastily to prejudge ; iiathless, we do 
commend friend Nowla’s prudence in en- 
trenching himself in Goozerathee — the 
pourings forth of his most sweet voice in 
this langimgc will he highly edifying to 
the ladies of Ikimhay. Ah Nowrojee ! 
Nowrojee ! f/a«p le dementia cepit ? As 
long us you composed or printed editorials 
wiittcii for you by others, you were well 
and' harmless enough. But Nowrojee, 
the son of Dorabjee, going to enlighten 
the Town Hull of Bombay ! A’^erily it is 
too bad. Oil the offence is rank ! it 
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sniells to heaven ! We fear poor Xow- 
rojt‘e is but a eat’s-paw to some wag in 
this biisniesK : perhaps — but no — we 
eannot siisjieet the missionaries of sueh 
folly.” 

'rile following is tlu; Dnrpnn'.n neenuiit 
of the; lirst leeture: — It. was attended 
hy a large assemblage of jieople, not less 
than eonsisting ehiefiy of Parsees, 

with a sprinkling of Jlindoos. and u few 
Kiirup.'aiis. The leetiire, which was 
eoinmciieed a little before 7 o’clock fear- 
lier than was expected), lasted nearly an 
luMir. From the lecturer’s iinpupulurity 
with his eoiintvymen in general, it was 
apprel’.ended that he would meet wirli in- 
ti'iTiiption in di -emirsing on so unpalaraMe 
a topic as their faults and vires. Siieli, 
however, w e are lia)»py to state, w’as not 
the ease, tlie utmost deeoniin having been 
observed throiigliout the Icernre l-y the 
whole aiidieiiee, who seemed to listen to 
it witli flu; gri'atest fittention. The sub- 
jects treated of w ere, — the neglect of edu- 
cation of their children by the Parsees ; 
tile custom of stretching the legs of the 
eorpsi’s of their dead, which the priests 
enjoin, instead of hending them, as the 
leelurer contended was prescribed in their 
religious books, and the practice, which 
seems to be gaining ground amongst the 
Parsees, of abandoning tiieir illegitimate 
children, in coiise(]uence, we believe, of a 
declaration of the caste Punchayet, that 
it is not lawful to admit sueh children 
within the pale of the Parsee religion. 
In descanting on this last subject, Now- 
rojee dwelt on tlic cruelty and impolicy of 
the practice, and quoted their law-books 
to shew tliat it was ojiposed to the po- 
sitive injunction of Zerdhast. 'I’hc lojiic 
led him to dwell on the licentiousness 
and incoiitiiient habits of his countrymen, 
and ill doing so, he frequently used the 
word ‘ Chennlee,' which some of his Kii- 
ropeaii hearers (considered indecent; but 
ill this matter, as well as in tlic selection 
of his siihjectsi and his mode of treating 
them, we hardly think ittiiir to apply the 
rules of criticism by which such per- 
formuiiees are judged by Europeans, or 
to cmulemn NowTojee bceiiiise be fell 
sliort of the European standard of excel- 
lence. The lecturer, in this case, was a 
native, addressing a native audience, in 
tlndr natives language ; in justice, there- 
fore, his fUseuur.^^e, the manm^r as W'cll ns 
the inatriM* of it, should he subjected to 
those tests only which ac'cord with the 
sentiments and feelings of his country- 
men, and the degree of knowdedge and 
refinement to wliich they have attained. 
So tried, we do not think Nowrojee will 
be found wanting. Those wlio, like our- 
selves, expected that, in the course of the 
lecture, the interesting events which 
oowd the pages of the ancient History 
of Persia would be adverted to and Ulus- 
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Imtiid; or /tttit' )«rturer would ez- 
jta^fe on the daute'of, and circumstances 
affending, the exile of the Tarsees to In- 
ilia; or throw light on the origin and 
.meaning of some of their customs and 
observances, were not a little disappoint- 
ed ; hut though • he adverted not to these 
‘subjects, we have every reason to believe 
.that his Parsee audience felt no ordinary 
interest in the topics on which lie des- 
canted. We have since heard the matter 
and merits of the lecture discussed by 
artles of Nowrojee’s countrymen ; and 
dve thus learnt that the priests are in- 
censed at his attack against ‘ crossed- 
•tretched,* which they maintain is the 
only position in which a man can enter 
heaven ; but applaud him for exposing the 
obstinacy and ignorance of the Punchayet. 
The Punchayet, again, approve of all that 
was said against the priests ; hut for 
questioning their own authority and wis- 
dom, they call Nowrojccan impudent and 
Ignorant fellow. As to the commonalty 
^nd laity in general, tliey say that Now- 
rojee uttered nothing but truth when he 
'(icnouiiccd the vices and ignorance of the 
aristocracy and priesthood. At the close 
of the lecture there was much cheering, 
with shouting, clapping of hands and hoot- 
ing, indicative of applause from some, 
and the opposite feeling on the part of 
'others. Some of the respectable and 
wealthy class of Parsecs, amongst whom 
'We noticed Cursetjec Jamsetjee, arrived 
just as the lecture was concluded.” 

.. Kowrojee has discontinued his paper, 
'compelled, he says, by the hostility of the 
lieads of his caste. 

OPIUM CULTIVATION. 

The cultivation of the poppy, for the 
production of opium, is now permitted in 
JKhandeisb and Guzerat, subject to the 
condition that the opium shall he de- 
livered to Government. The motive for 
4bis partial relaxation of the old restric- 
tions upon the cultivation of that drug 
in the Bombay territories, is stated to be 
the relief of those districts. 

‘MU^tlNY ON THE “ aNN.” 

' A very serious affair took pUcc on 
board the ilnn, Capt. Allen, which came 
fn this evening from China. At four 
b*clock in the rnorning, after she left 
iMlacao, the gunner, in Concert, it is sup- 
posed, with. the seacunhies, who, though 
they did hot actively support him, yet 
obeyed his Qijders at the belm, endea- 
y6iii’ed,to murder the captain and offi- 
e^»,'and pbdtefcsio'n of the ship. It 
{ft thodigjt bis id Was to carry lier 
’there plunder her, as 
she had a cohs^derabTe ;quantity of specie 
bn board, tie . suc*ceed<:d in stabbmn^. 
Miortally 5fr. Mliilet, the chief officer, ' a 


Parsee pasMenger, the carpenter's mate, 
also a Parsee and three iascars. He 
wounded six other Iascars, and tlie secoi.d 
officer so severely in the arm that he was 
left at Sincapore for amputation. After 
thus murdering six individuals and wound- 
ing seven with his own hand, and after a 
desperate attempt to stub Capt. Allen, he 
w'lis struck down by the latter with a l)oat- 
oar, and secured, after a fierce resistance, 
lie was subsequently removed from tlic 
vessel, and died three <lay.s afterwards of 
the blows he had received. — T^om. Guz , 
Jun. 4. 

GOA. 

A proclamation has been issued by the 
viceroy of Goa, dcelaring Donna lilariii 
to he the legal sovereign of Portugal, 
while Don Julias, governor of Daman ii ; 
on receiving intelligence of this, imme- 
diately proclaimed himself, by the giiiec of 
God, Viceroy of all the Indies, on behalf 
of Don Miguel ; at the same time de- 
claring war against the rebels of Goa, 
and inviting all the Portuguese siihjects 
in India to flock to his standard, as the 
representative of Don Miguel, their le- 
gitimate sovereign. 

rCTlTJON AGAINST ADDITIONAL BISHOPS. 

The oiijcctioDs of our countrymen refer, 
as may be supposed, not to the measure of 
augmenting the nnniher of ministers of 
the Christian religion in India, hut to that 
of burihening the people of this country, 
who are not of that faith, with the cxpen.se 
attendant on such increase. They con- 
tend, and we think most justly, that as the 
bi.shops are appointed for the benefit of the 
Kuropean or Christian comiiiiinity, the 
territorial revenues, which are raised from 
the people of this country, to meet the ne- 
cessary expenses of Governnicnt, should 
not be charged with the large sums to he 
paid to those dignitaries. If the public 
revenue be at present only sufficient to de- 
fray the charges of governing the country, 
funds for the payment of the bishops must 
be raised by the imposition of additional 
taxes on the people : — if, cn the contrary, 
it be more than .sufficient, in justice to the 
latter, the taxation should be reduced. 
They propo.se, therefore, to appeal against 
the measure by petition to the British Par- 
liament. \Vc do not, however, understand 
why the appeal should he confined to the 
appointment of two additional bishops, 
since the principle of the objection, ,and 
the arguments against the increase, are 
'equally applicable to the whole of the En- 
glish Church establishment at present main- 
tained by the Government, and paid out 
;of the Indian revenues. But it may be 
asked, — are the English in India to be 
M'ilhdut churches, and without ministers to 
perform the offices of tlieir religion ? To 
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such a question the answer is plain: — lei 
llit ni maintain their own Church establish- 
111 nr, as do the Dissenting, the Roman 
(^.tllolic, and Armenian Christians; as do 
1 kewise ihe several sects oP Mahomedans, 
and ihf various division oF Hindoos. Why 
should all these, who have to innintain 
tlicir own rr.inisters, be obligt'd to contri- 
bute For the support of those of a redigion 
ill wliich (hey do not believe ? 

The addressing of a petition by tlie na- 
tives of India on this subject to the llri- 
tish legislature, will involve another ques- 
tion, and a |>i'incip1e of the utmost im- 
portance. Are the tiatives of India to 
have any voice in the expenditure of the 
money collected from them ; or are they 
to be considered and treated as a con- 
quered people, whose masters may exact 
from them as much revenue as they please, 
and expend the same just as they think fit, 
without appeal or remuustrance on the part 
of the people in either case? The recep- 
tion of the petition and attention to its 
prayer, hy the Ibitish Parliament, would 
at least imply that that autliOiity does not 
regard the natives in the light of slaves ; 
l)iit that, on the contrary, it is willing to 
prevent their being taxed for any purpose 
not connected with the administration of 
their allairs, and the necessary charges of 
the Government. The recognition of this 
principle hy Parliament wotild he a bless- 
ing to the pcojile of India, who might 
then safely, and witfi every prospect of a 
beneficiul result, bring tolhe notice of that 
supreme aiilliorily, instances of abuse and 
mai-administration, which arc attended 
with the expenditure of vast sums of mo- 
ney, from which the country derives no 
henefii whatever ; or, if any, such as might 
he secured at a much less cost to the peo- 
ple. For this reason, if a petition to the 
effect projiosed hy our friends at Calcutta 
be addressed to Parliament fas seems very 
likely to be the case), we shall watch the 
result with iireat ntixiety. — Bombay Dur- 
pun, Dec. 20. 

£tngaporr« 

LAWLESS CIIABACTEIl OF THE CHINESE. 

At the criminal sessions, which closed 
on the I7rh J.uniary, Chce-hoo, Tun- 
kcat, and At-to\v, three Chinese, were 
sentenced to death and executed, the first 
for burglary, the other two for murder. 
'I’hc Sinynpore Chronicle, in reporting 
the excctliion, states : “ A few minutes 
before these poor men were launched into 
eternity, the Homan Catholic missionary 
administered the sacrament of baptism to 
the three, and we canpot but observe, 
from the exhibition of indifference and 
even of anger wbicli one of them in par- 
tirular made, both before and after the ce- 
remony, that the performance seemed to 


\is to. be an utter d.e^|S.fatioii' of the 
rite. Such hasty a|Ml.^U^rofl table con- 
versions can never benefit Christmiiity.” 
It adds : “ It is tq be hoped the example 
made hy the exeruiions will prove a clieek 
to the lawless Chinese banditti who infest 
this island, and whose depri'dations. of 
late, committed in gangs of armed men, 
call for the vigilance aiid strenuciis exer- 
tions of the government. It is vain to 
expect that persons will be found bold 
enough to settle on lands in tlie interior, 
even though granted on most favourable 
terms, until the well-known combinations 
existing amongst tlu? Chinese living in the 
country are broken, and their depredations, 
chocked by the arm of the law. When* 
the country is intersected with good roads^ 
and an efiicient country police estahlish- 
eti, so as to afford protection to settlers, 
we may expect to witness something lik« 
subordination existing in the interior* 
amongst the Chinese. At present, th® 
latter seem desirous of enjoying an ex- 
clusive monopoly of the land, for tber 
purpose of extending their gambier andi 
pepper plantations, and in order to screen- 
themselves, in places known only to verjTi 
few, from the ken of the civil power.** 

The remarks upon the administralitnv 
of the rite of baptism to the three cwF 
prits drew forth a remonstrance from a. 
Roman Catholic clergyman, the Uev. Mr, 
Albrand, “ Apostolic Missionary,*’ who 
denies that tlieir conversion can be called* 
precipitate. He says : “ To one of them; 
I liaci for nearly three months addressed 
the language of salvation, nineteen days 
to another ; and to the third, of whom- 
wc hud better hopes than of the two- 
first, since tlic day of his condemnation, 
only, and since then, I placed with them 
a C.'hinese catechist, by whom they were 
instructed night and day ;*’ and he add* 
that he had better means of witnessing 
their contrition than those who saw them 
for the first time on the .scaffold ; *'(Iie. 
last words 1 lieurd from their mouth*: 
were a prayer to God for pardon.” 

In opposition to this, the editor of the 
Chronicle retorts ; “ To all who safw. 
them only an hour before their execution, 
it was painfully obvious that they died a*: 
they had lived, strangers to the know- 
ledge, if not the very name, of Clirist, 
and in a spirit diametrically opposite to, 
his gospej; and we afiirm, beyond the 
possibility of contradiction, on the au- 
thority of several disinterested Chinese 
who heard and understood the dying ex- 
pressions of the culprits, that, only q 
moment before baptism, one was singing 
a profane Chinese song, while ascending 
the stairs; and the moment after whai; 
we must still call * a desecration of the> 
holy rite,* their language on the scaffplt}. 
x^s not only vindictive and inflammatory, 
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but so indecent tlint one of ilie reporters 
declared himself ‘unwilling to translate it 
literally.** 

CHINESK EMIGRANTS. 

Four Chinese jiinks have arrived within 
a few clays ; two from Seang-liHi and llaU 
lam. on the east coast of China, and two 
from (*iinton and Choiig-liin on tl':C south- 
ern coast. Several more are expected, 
but \ve have not heard the prolmhle num- 
ber. 

'J’he cargoes iin])orte<i by the above 
vessels are of little value to Kuropeans, 
as a reference to our commercial report 
will “exhibit ; but we learn they have 
brought about 8(K) emigrants, which is a 
large addition to the stock of Chinese 
already settled here. A portion, we be- 
lieve, have ere this proceeded to the neigh- 
bouring settlement of llhio; but the 
remainder, added to the iniirbers brought 
very lately by the Macao ships, still forms 
no incoiisideiable increase to the unpro- 
ductive part of our population. ' We say 
unproductive, because, as almost all of 
these emigniiits are excessively poor, and 
the ]iresei)t depressed state of trade and 
agriculture cannot furnish them with suf- 
ficient employment, they must necessarily 
remain idle and starve; or, as in all pro- 
Tmbility many of them will do, join them- 
selves to the dissipated vagsdioiids who 
appear to exist either by open rapine or 
by secret and unlawful means, known only 
^ to themselves. 

The policy of allowing freely and uiire- 
strietedly such swarms of Chinese to re- 
•sort to this colony aimiiairy, has liceii 
much f|UPstioned, and wc think with great 
propriety. 

JlESTllUCTIO.V Ol’ i'lUATl S. 

The expedition sent lately by the autho- 
rities at Khio ill search of the notorious 
pirates, Kujuh Buurgouii Marassuii and liis 
brother, who have euminitted many depre- 
dations in the iieighhourhood, and are sup- 
posed to be tbc same that attacked the brig 
/-ffirriaty ba?* In eii erowned w itii success, 
'i'liene pirates, beari’.g ibat a foiiniduble 
urmanient was in stureli of Ujciri, left 
tlieir cruising giound and retreated to 
their strong holib Kno, where they forti- 
lied themselves hy buikiing a battery, ami 
throwing large trees a«-ross the river. 
The Ithio bouts, however, on making 
their appearance at the mouth of Kno 
river, were joim’d hy seventeen large 
armed boats, sent by the snllan of I^inga. 
Kaiah Japbur, lin* leader of the Itliio ex- 
])editioii, first suininoned Hajali Hoiirgoon 
and his two brutlieis to surrender, with 
tbeir Hi'iiis, boats, and pangiimas ; hut 
'Boiirgnon refused. Kaiah Japliar then 
i)V4jered an attack by s€‘u and land on the 
bkiu i v, wbieb inontiUd six hi-avv gun^ 


and some lelahs. The pirates fought des- 
perately for a time ; hut were at length 
compelled to surrender. Besides the 
three leaders, three panglimas and their 
followers have been made pri.«ioiiers, and 
all their boats guns, ami other arms were 
taken. Tlie pirates, it is said, lost three 
pangliiims and seveial men. 

Tims, one formidable band of marauders 
has been removed by the laudable exer- 
tions of the libio authorities and the iiitre- 
piility c*t thoM* composing the expedition. 
Sitiy, ihrun.y I'tb, (». 


An hiteivsting cause has lately oeeurre*! 
in tl*e erimiiial jioliee court. On the ^i6th 
April last, the ship Indian Oak, Captain 
Worthington, arrived at I’ort Louis from 
Caleutta. The captain immediately pre- 
sented himself at the eiistom-house, to 
make his deelaration relative to his cargo, 
lie inlbvmed Mr Ciiiminglmm, the collec- 
tor, that it wfis eom]>osed of 7,(100 bags of 
rice, and that there was no other mer- 
ehandi/e on hoard- On the morrow, the 
captain requested permission to land a 
basket of jiotatoes for his table. I’he 
collector peremptorily refused. I'lie cap- 
tain considered this refusal siiigtilur, and 
styled it “ an uhomination.” The col- 
lector became angr>’, and ordered him to 
leave the oflic-e ; afterwards be directed 
live assistants of tlic custom-house to 
repair on board the Indian Oak and to 
seize wliatever they should find in exce.ss 
of the 7.000 bags of rice. They stri/ed a 
small packet of goods belonging to the 
second ollieer, containing straw hats, 
cheroots, sugar-candy, sail-cloth, and 
packthread; shirts, a pair of iiiii>(|nito 
curtains, curtains, sea-chaits napkins, a 
horse -whip, six coffee spoons, a butter 
knife, nineteen coeked-hats, and certain 
pieces of cloth for the jicrsonal use ol the 
captain ; u Cashmere shawl, two i-iiibroi- 
dei'cd handkerehiefs, two palatines, ai;<l 
some jewels, whi«-h two Isle of France 
ladies, residing in India, had sent as 
rcinemhianccs to their mothers, and 
whh'h the euptain had obligingly placed 
ill his iriiiiKs. A prosecution was com- 
menced ill the court of A'icc Admiralty 
against Capt. Woi tliington. As this 
cfiiirt does not examine the intention but 
the act itself, and since it was clear that 
the goods of the second officer not riiaiii- 
lc.-ted with the rice liad been seized on 
board, the cuptuiii ullow'cd judgmenr to 
go by <h. fault. I'lie confiscation of ail the 
articles seized was decreed, and he was 
seiitenctMl to a fine of X'oOO. He ad- 
dressed himself to the governor, who 
could remit the penalty, hut he refused 
to do so. The ship was about to sail for 
India, and the (‘iiptain w'as obliged to dc- 
jiiisir the fine, that he migJit leave the 
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islHnrl. Oti Ins arrival in Calrurta he 
published in Mie India CrazeUe of the ^r^ifd 
July a dctiiili d ex])osition of the whole of 
this affair. In Ortober he returned to 
the jManritins, mid sent to the Govern- 
ment SI memorial addressed to the Lords 
of the 'rreasiiry, in whieh he solisnted tlie 
remission of the eoiiiiscatioii and fine. 
To this niemoriiil were added two justifi- 
catory papers, containing a detail of the 
facts. The first was the Indian Gazette 
of the July ; tlie seconil a manu.script 
<*oinpleting the narrative of the facts up 
to the Ja^t day. Tin* colonial secretaiy, 
in tile name of Ins Kxeelleney, aekiiow- 
Icdgeil th(* receipt of these ]>apors on the 
2ll\\ ()<*tober, and assured the captain 
that they would he transmitted by the 
next o])portnnity. Wliat was tlie asto- 
liisiimeiit of Ca])t. Worthington, when lie 
receivid, on the Uh November, a rc<pii- 
sition from the King's Advocate, in whicli 
he was accused of having, in the recital 
of facts, defamed and injured tJie go verii- 
inent, tlie judge of admiralty, the col- 
lector of customs, the government, the 
Court of Admiralty, and the administra- 
tion of the customs ! 'Fo the requi.sition 
was attached a summons to appear at the 
(M'iminal police, to shew cause why he 
should not be sentenccil to two years’ 
imprisonment and a fine of 1,000 dollars. 
Two days before tbe hearing, in antieijia- 
tion, Capt. Worthington was arrested and 
im])nsoned at the police, till he gave secu- 
rity to the extent of 1,000 dollars. He 
appeared on the day fixed, and his counsel 
raised a pn'liniiiiary question as to the 
coini>et 0 Mcy of the tribunal to take cogni- 
zance of a (*om])I:iiiit ofiicially addresscti 
to the lords of the treasury. lie en- 
deavfjurcil to j)r(>ve that (his would be to 
destroy the right which every British 
subject jiossesses to present his coin- 
plaint.s to the superior authority. The 
j.'K'sidcnt (jf the court, Mr. Reddic, maiu- 
tained its corn jiete: icy, and Capt. Wor- 
thington apjiealed against (iiis decision. 
Tiie .superior court also tleclarcd its com- 
])et(Micy, and ordered that the ]uirties 
siionld pleaii at large before it. On th.e 
l*h.li inst. the adv.'jca re general snp]>ori(nl 
the acwiisation. (aiplain Worthington’s 
counsel replied, and the court took time 
to consider. A large crowd was jirosent 
in (roiirt, taking apparently a lively interest 
in the affair ; not only on account of tlieir 
goo<l-will towards Ca)>t. Worthington, 
who during a period of twenty-lhn'e years 
that he has traded to the 3iaiiri:iiis lias 
acquired the general esteem, l;ut still 
more b-'«M\ise the public fc.t that tins ease 
siffectcd the eonstinifioiial rights of every 
citizen. Wliat, in f.ict, could he more 
siiigiilur, than to see an individual lironglit 
lu;fure tlie crilninal jiolice for having ad- 
dress(!d to the .superior authority a eoni- 
])laint of which lie only asked the oppor- 


tunity to prove the allegation.s ? If the.se 
allegHtions against a public functionary 
are of u grave nature, that i.s an additional 
reason for bringing tlieiii to the knowletlge 
of their lordsliijis, who will* punish the 
fnnetionarr, if guilty, or the complainant, 
if he has not established his grievances. 
— Cerneettf Nuv, JO. 

The Manricien gives the argument of 
M. Dupont, who, besides the objection 
mentioned in the (^ernectin contended that 
if the article in the India Gazette was an 
improper one, it should be prosecuted at 
Calcutta. To this the president replied, 
that it was not the paper published at 
Calcutta that was brought before this tri- 
bunal, but Captain Worthington alone, 
for Jiaviiig given publicity in this colony 
to articles in that paper. 

Capt. Worthington was sentenced to 
three montlis’ imprisonment, bnt was 
afterwards released. 

'Hie India Gazette states tliat the cliief 
ju<1get>f tlie Court of Appeal (Mr. Blaek- 
buni) is one of the parties accused by 
Capt. W^urthington. 

This matter has excited so much inte- 
rest at Calcutta, that a meeting lias been 
convened by the slieriff for tlie 18th Fe- 
bruary, “ to express the personal .sympa- 
thy of the inhabitants with Captain Wor- 
thington under Ids unmerited losses ami 
sufferings, and their cordial respect for 
his upright and honourable character ; to 
offer, if it shall be acceptable to him, the 
ai<l of a })ublic subscription, to save him 
from p<?cuiiiary loss, to the extent of the 
fine iie has paid, and the legal expenses 
he lia.s ifi(!urrod, and to petition the autho- . 
ritios in lOiiglaiid, to take into their serious 
consideration the conduct and proceedings 
of the autlioritics in the island of Mauri- 
tius towards Capt. Worthington, as tend- 
ing to destroy tlie confiilencc of merchants, 
.ship -owners, shi|)-mastcrs, and all others 
trading with, resorting to, or residing in, 
the ’\laiii iriijs, in the purity and inijiar- 
ticility of the Customs’ department of the 
government of that island, and as tending 
also to deprive them altogether of the 
exv'rcisc of the right of appeal against acts 
of^lhn^c. injnstiec, and ojiprcssion,” 

Accounts from this island, via the Cajje, 
state that the proceedings of the Supreme 
Court of the Mauritius, which were sus- 
pcndiMl ill consequence of certain charges 
laiil against the chief justice, have under- 
gone investigation before tlie Governor 
and Council, who have rejected the 
cliavgcs. 'I'he court, in con.sequencG, was 
again opened for the despatch of business 
on the ’^Olh of February. 

A ’1‘artar arrix ed from Persia, bringing 
letters from Tab.iz to the 23d of April, 
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with fresh inteMtgence from Tehran. The 
diah was so completely recovered as to 
be able to pursue his hunting recreations 
twice or thrice a week. It is likely that 
the question of the succession to the Per- 
sian throne uill not be settled without a 
civil war, the numerous sons of the shah 
having declared loudly that they will not 
tamely submit to the elevation of their 
nephew, Mohammed Mirza, to their ex- 
clusion. The kaimuknm, iiiinister of 
the young prince* was anxiously expected 
at Tefiran from Khonisan* as he is ex- 
pected to make every endeavour to bring 
about the adjustment of that dispute, and 
also to take measures to satisfy the rapa- 
cious and wily Kussians, who are now 
threatening to take possession of the rich 
and important province of Gliilari, ])tedged 
to them at the tcrmimition of the last 
war, as a security for the payment of the 
stipulated indemnity. A small balance is 
still due- 'I'he young prince Molmmincd 
lias no money. The aged shah declares 
firmly that he will not pay a tomauii for 
any thing connected with the government 
of Advibijaii. The amount is due in 
August next, and, if not forthomuing, 
the Russians will joyfully seize Ghilaii, 
and may contrive, w’ith their usual adroit- 
ness, to keep it ; thus strengthening their 
already formidable pow'cron the Caspian. 

Party spirit was already running very 
high throughout Persia. Russia will delight 
to see a bloody struggle on foot. 1 1 hetinves 
Ejigland, under these circum.stan ces to 
look out in time, and, by interferiiig licr- 
self, to prevent the ruinous intervention 
of Russia. In Persia a very little money 
goes a great way- jt'lOO.tKH) would 
siiflice to bring a respectahlearmy of Per- 
sians into the field. The moment tlie 
venerable shah “ migrates from this mor- 
tal world to the house of eternity,” if not 
before, one half of Persia may he strug- 
gling against the other half. Russia will 
use abundance of intrigue to foment the 
discord. England, by acting at once de- 
risively, ran avert the evil, and, by con- 
solidating under her tutelage the Persian 
power, will keep eneronchiiig itussia in 
ill check. I repeat, the eyes of llritnin 
must he turned immcdlitely to the East, 
or her best interests will soon besa* 
crificed and lost for ever. 

The small British military detachment 
from India was stilt at Tehran, aiu! it was 
quite undecided how they were ulrimately 
to be dispo.sed of. It is a pity a moment 
should be lost, for the Persians arc quick 
to learn, and a fine army might very soon 
be disciplined .' — Corresp Morn, Iltrald. 

THE 8H;P ** HFHpiJLES.'’ 

The correspondence between the Se- 
lect CojBiinUtee and Capt. Grant, of the 


Her cities, relating to the recall of that 
vessel's license,* has been published at 
Canton, by Capt. Grant. 

The select committee, on the 22d 
June, acquainted ( apt. Grant that they 
had lieen infoiined that he had taken from 
the charge of the steward of the Com- 
pany's factory and opened on the table of 
H public tavern a bag ot letters and parcels, 
whieb had been delivered to the .stewanl 
by the oftieer f»f the /?Cf/ livver, ulrhoiigh 
he (Capt. G ) had no iinthority to do so. 
and was informed that the steward was 
responsible for the letters, wbieb were re- 
quired to he delivered to the faetory ; eoii- 
demnieg the act a.s iinjiistifiuhle, and re- 
quiring him to ab.stain from ussiiming such 
riglit in future. 

Capt. Grant (27th June) thanks the 
committee for their good advice ; refers to 
Messrs I ones and Markwick for a full 
refutation of the inforination on which 
their letter was founded ; adding that 
he was guilty of no irregularity in a 
(‘ourse wliieh muiH he again adopted, i. 
taking letters and parcehs to Jiis own 
address. 

'J'he ccmmitlee (.Iidy 1st), in retiini, 
acqiiaint Captain G. that it was ({uite im- 
possible for them to misinterpret the dis- 
respectful tenor of his letter, or liis disre- 
gard for their ordirrs, in his determination 
to adopt a similar line of conduct ; and 
tiny inform him, that, if he does not 
unequivocally ili.savow this expressed in- 
tention of disobeying tJieir <nder. they 
will feel themselves called upon to take 
immediate measures for the due iriain- 
tciifiitce of the niithority vested in them 
by the ai'ts of the I.egislatiire. 

Capt. Grant (Julyfith) states that the 
con 2 <t ruction put upon Ids letter was a 
forced one; that the statement of ‘ a 
menial,” on whirli the charge rested, was 
erroneons, and the committee’s letter wa.s 
couched ill an iinu.*:iuil style. He refers 
the committee to statements of the trans- 
action by Messrs. Inries and Markudek; 
adding that, never having acted in the 
manner alleged, nor evei' having contem- 
plated acting ill a manner so completely at 
variance with his opinions of correct con- 
duct, lic liiis nothiiig to disavow. “ If 
the couMnirtee,” he says, ‘ cxjicct 
that a tluTut from them, founded on false 
information, is to induce me to retract 
what 1 never either said or wrote, or to 
he the can.se of niy stating a fal.^-ehood, 

I must declare most distinctly, without 
nieaiiiiig any disrespect to them, that I 
cannot he guilty of such ineaiiiicss, 
W'hatevcr the threatened coiisequcn«».s 
may be.'* 

Mr. limes' statement is as follows : 

You and I were loitering up the Praya, 
when we were informed tli.U MK Mark- 
wiek had jn.st come on hhoie from the 
• .See oul last vol. p. 1H|. 
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Ttei Rover f and with her ptieket : we 
went down to tlie lieairli and Npoke to 
Markwick and two gentlemen fmm the 
Rover^ one of whom produced a small 
ba^ of letters, which, on being opened, 
turned out to be chiefly for Senhor A. 
Pereira and Portuguese gentlemen, and 
which this person ultimately carried to 
Senhor A. Pereira. One of thjse gentle- 
men inforine»l us that tliere was lying in 
a China bout, just abreast of us, a Itirge 
open bag, containing letters for every one 
in Canton. You sisked the Rover's oiheer 
wimt were his instructions from his cap- 
tiiin ; he l•el)lic<l, ‘ to land the letters for 
the pid)lic, and to <leliver the lion. Com- 
])any*s packet to their steward;* he also 
produced a list, or sort of manifest, of 
packets in his bunt, amongst which were 
some for tlie Hon. Company, one for 
you, and several for the partners of 
Messrs. Jardinc, Matheson, and Co. 
I'inding the /? ^vor's oflicer ileKiroii.-i to get 
the C(»mpany*s stcw'ard, you sent a coolie 
for him, and we all went into the post- 
office ; and just op[)osite to it was lying 
the boat, and on the arrival of the 
steward, the open letter-bog was turned 
out on a large table in the room. I took 
such letters us were for myself and as- 
sistant in Canton, others took those that 
were addressed to them, and the remain- 
ing letters were left with the steward. 
We then went down to the beach, where 
by this time the parcels had arrived; you 
took away a parcel addressed to Mr. 
Matheson, and gave it to your coolie ; all 
the others were left with the Compaiiy'fl 
steward, and in about an hour after, 1 
received such letters and newspapers, as 
had been placed in the Company's 
packets ; uiid in all this 1 can perceive 
nothing dilTcreiit from what been the 
usage ever since 1 came to China.’* 

Mr. Markwick’s sbitcment corroborates 
the aforegoing, with the important addi* 
tion, that the bag was opened by Capt. 
Grant. 

The select committee (July lltli) 
observe tlmt the statement of Mr. Mark- 
wick coincides in all essential points with 
the evidence upon which the committee 
h :d acted ; and they add, that Capt. 
Grant, in cornplainingof the committee’s 
acting on the ** statement of n menial,’* 
furgoit that Mr. Markwick was himsell hut 
lately in the situation of both butler and 
steward of the Comj)aiiy’s factory. They 
conclude ; “ Since,, however, you not only 
persist in your avowed intention of piirsu- 
in^the course which the select committee 
liave lieen called upon to cundemn, but 
further have aasuincd a tone of contumely 
and disrespect, totally subversive of order, 
)iii4 of- ttie possibility of maintaining that 
salutilfir^ntrol over oflicers and shipping 
res^runf to China, which is indispensable 
Jor the genibntl interests of commerce in 


this country ; the preaulent and select 
committee have determined to withdraw 
the license of the ship Hercules, under 
your command, and you are hereby in- 
formc<l, that it is withdrawn accordingly.” 

Capt. Grant drew uj) a protest against 
the Company’s representatives, which (as 
the president of the committee declined 
to receive it) he made before the vice- 
consul of Ilmiover, and served the presi- 
dent and members with copies. 

On the 18th July, the owners of the 
Hercules (Messrs. Jardinc, Matheson, and 
Co.) applied to the committee ” to know 
what the Hercules or her owners had done 
to induce the ))utting in jeopardy property 
to the extent of upwards of a million of 
dollars, without giving the slightest notice 
to the parties interested.” 

The eommittee, in return (July 20th) 
express their surprise at the statement 
that the parties interested had not re- 
ceived the slightest notice of the aflViir, 
and refer to Capt. CJmnt fur the cor- 
respondence which had taken place, and 
which left the committee no alternative 
but to deprive him of his license, '*the 
measure recommended to their adoption iu 
such cases, by the Supreme Government, 
for the due eiirorcemerit of the ncccs.sary 
authority in China.” 

Messrs. Jardine and Co. (July 24th) 
reply that the correspondence referred to 
an unsealed gunny bag, full of loose let- 
ters. in the tavern at Macao, and could 
not, in any way, directly or indirectly, 
affect the license of the Hercules; that 
the committee having assigned no .suffi- 
cient reason Cor an act so injurious to the 
owners’ property, they solemnly protest 
oguinst tliC act of revoking the license of 
the Hercules, and held the committee 
rc.sponsil>lc for all loss. 

On the same day, tiie committee ” in 
coiisidemtioii of the inconvenience likely 
to be sustained by parties unconnected 
with the occasion of the immediate sus- 
pension of the license of the Hercules," 
allov\'ed the license to remain in force till 
4th September. The committee (on the 
29th) requested Messrs. Jardine and Co. 

• to state whether they avowed or not the 
acts of Capt. Grant. 

Messrs. Jardinc and Co. (July .3 1st) re- 
ply that they consider the coiTcspondence 
referred to as strictly of a private nature, 
totally iineonnccted with the Hercules and 
her owners. 

The committee, in return (Augu-st^Sth), 
declare that this letter is wholly unsatis- 
factory, nor can any answer be deemed 
satisfactory, which docs not. on the 
owners' part, avow or disavow the acts 
and correspondence of their servant, the 
master of the Hercules, 'I'Jiey add : ” the 
select committee consider it the more 
necessary to cull upon you for an explicit 
answer it) Hicir question, sq far partictt- 
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liirly as relates to the abstraction of the you, and by pctsons ifi your iininediate 
letters, and correspoiideuce tliereufu Iroin employ, or acting under your insti uctiotis, 
tile cireunistaiice of the master of the having tended to subvert arid enunteraet 
ffercides having, while in the act of seek- the authority of the preyident and select 
iiig for and abstracting the letters (yoiir’s committee ; 1 snvi (iirectefl toeantion you 
being the most sought for and abstracted against a contimnuice of the same, us 
with very many others) from the letter- being wholly ineoinptilible with the main- 
bag of tbe Red R:sver, against all re- tenaiice of order, and the general iiite- 
moiistrance made to him. thought ju-oper rests of trade iii this country, and aa be- 
to make use of your name as if it were ing caleulatod to compel the select coin- 
authoritative ; as also from the circum- mittec, for the due piesei\alioM of those 
stance of the select committee’s ollicial interests, to resort not only to such inea- 
corrcspondonce. remonstrating with the siiivs as have already been resorted to, 
master of the Jlerculejt, on tlie impro- and lenivuttly postponed, but to sneli ulte> 
priety of his conduct, having, almost im- rior measures as the ])owcrs with which 
mediately after it commeiieed, been re- they arc vested may require them to eu- 
feiTcd to you.*’ force.” 

Messrs. Jardine and Co. (August 7 th) Tlie remaining l*‘tters are iinimportaiit ; 

reiterate their remark, that tlie corres- their re.ipectlve Iciioi and style are similar 
pondenee hct .vecii tl.e eouunltice and to the ufoiegiang. 

Ca]>t.C3rant wa.s of a ]jrivate nai iiiv ; adding 

that they cannot submit to the form or 

substance of their vep.ly being dictated to apfaiii at tmk cum sing moon. 
them by the committee; that had the The tUfair at the (him-sing moon, 
committee wished the owners to he in any referred to in our last vo)., p. 2,58, it 
way responsible for C'apt. Grant’s acts <iii appears, involved the ship Ilervulcs (the 
shore, they shotild have ap})rized them sul)ject of the af«.>regoing eorrespoiulencc), 
(the owners) of it in the first instance ; though the name of that vessel was not 
and as they cannot find any observation mentioned in the Canton paper from 
ill the statements of Messrs, limes and v, lumce we derived the account of the 
Markwick, or in the correspondoiiee, of transaction. 'J'he following correspoii- 
Cnpt- Grant’s making use of their iiauie deuce has taken place, upon the mutter. 

“ u.s if it were authoritative,” they con- On the J8ili 0<-toher, the secretary of 
sider it, and the assertion tl.at the cor- the .^ lect committee wrote to Capt. 
respoiidenee \va.s referred to tin in (the Cvrant, the master of the Hercules, that 
owners), as “ mere hearsay, unsupported they hud received two communit'ations 
by any evidence offered to them.” from the Chinese governmeut respecting 

To this letter, the following reply was an affray attended witli bloodshed, said 
sent, signed by the secrctiiry, dated to have occurred in the Ciitu sing-mooii 
August J2th: l.'etwecn the foreigner;, from the Hercules 

“ Geiitleincii I am directed by tlie aial other shipping connected with her at 
president and select coiiirnitCee to inform that anchorage, niiil the natives on shore, 
you, that they deem it necessary to com- wlierchy the Cliiiicse had been wounded, 
ment upon the reprehensible tone and their property taken, and prisoners cup- 
character of your correspondence with tured, and detained on board the ships ; 
them as an ofiicial body ; anil that Uicy adding : 1 have received iiistruction.s 

have only to regret the niistakcii lenity from the president and select committee 
which induced them to postpone the .siis- to require that you will immediately com - 
pension of the license of the Hercules, miiiiicate to them ihc particulars of this 
upon representations made to them, that proi ceding, and inform them whether any 
innocent parties might suffer inconve- Chinese uic detained on hoard the Her- 
iiience from the immediate adoption of cities, in order that they may take siiirh 
measures rendered necessary by tlie ag- steps as may uppeur neccssury on the 
gression and di.sohcdicnee of the master of occasion.” 

that ship, of which you state yourselves Capt. Grant refers to a report which 
to be the sole owners. had been made to the owners of the ship, 

** It now becomes incumbent, bow- containing a detail of every circiimstuiice 
ever, upon the select committee foriually regarding “ tlie late outrage committed 
to repic.seiit to you your actual po.sitioii by tlie ("iiinci-e of Keesuw, on part of the 
inOiina; and 1 have received tlieir in- crew of iUe Hercules.*' He states that 
structions to de.sire you to l>ear in mind, the facts of the case are nearly the reverse 
that the incmhers of your firm, and all of tliuse stated by the Chinese goverii- 
British subjects composing your eommer- rnent. and that ” far from the Chinese 
cial establishment, have been and now being entitled to complain of their pro- 
arc residing in this country contrary to perty being seized niid people y^’ouiided, 
law, and by 6ufferan4i;^ only. we have to seek justice of 

** The acts and pi^cedings which have to a considerable amount ; 
recentlv been conMuitted and adopted hy^ much fear for the 
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nea-ninnii^K, who was t«nkon by thorn, 
and has not sinoo been lieard of, though 
repoatedly demaiMlod. 'I’lie Chinese now 
on bojjrd the fJcrvules was taken in the 
act of stealing eof»per and iron, and was 
in the first instance detaincMl till some 
means of getting him punished, by their 
own authorities, could be devised. I!e 
bad been in custody about eighteen hours 
only, when one of our men was carried 
otf, and he is now kept with the view of 
facilitating the recovery of our sea-cunny, 
if alive.** 

The coniniittee returned the following 
reply by their secretary : 

“ I am directed by tbc president, &c. 
select (■«)mmittee to inform yon, they have 
carefully pertisc<l the document received 
from yon, of the leccnt occurrences in 
the Ciim-sitig-mooii, and altliongli yotir 
account dilTcrs very widely from that of 
the Chinese government, it appears by 
the statement from the Iln'cnles, that the 
aggression originated with that .sliip, and 
not with tiie Clnnese. A native was 
seized on shore at Kec-ow, under an 
accusation of stealing nails from a hulk, 
and was carried on hoard the //crcw/c.v, 
where he was put in irons, and kept pri- 
soner. After the lapse of sometime, the 
C.'hinc.se, in retaliation, seized n lascar, 
who was watching the hulk on .shore. 
Mr. Parry, a mate <if the Ilrrcult^s, pro- 
ceeded to a village with an armed party, 
and obtained the liberation of the lascar, 
but in sevcTsil eontlicts which ensued with 
the Chinese, a sea-euimy was seen by 
the party to he badly wouinled or killed, 
while they w^ere being driven buck to 
their boats by the natives. 

“ On a subsequent day, you issued 
ordei*s that a stronger party, w hich con- 
sisted of eighteen boats and men 

ai med, should again proceed to the village, 
to rescue, us it is stated, the sea-cunny, 
although you abstained from appearing 
personally. This party could not effect 
a landing, from the fire which w^as kept 
up on them by the Chinese; hut after 
shots had been exchungeil, by which 
three (*hinc.se were w’oiindcd, one of them 
dangerously, they thought it prudent to 
retire. During the wdiolc of these pro- 
ceedings, the Chinese nccusc<l of theft 
W'as kept on boanl the Jlercules. 

** The president, &c. caniiot relVatii 
from observing that, from some time jiast, 
you have rendered yourself and the 7/cr- 
cides notorious for a«*ls <if aggression and 
violence, while no complaint has appeared 
aninst any other ships connected with 
the opium-trade. It is the more repre- 
hensible on your part, from the fact of 
your assuming the command over vessels 
consigned ,to your ow’iiers, Messrs. Jar- 
dinera|n4^o., and others connected with 
Cum-6ing-moon,Hnd issuing 
in attacks on the 


natives, consequent upon the course of 
nggrc'ssive conduct wdiicli you have com- 
menced, hut ill wdiicii you have been 
effectually opposed by the Chinese, arict 
by which the death of a sea-cunny has 
uiifortimutcly taken place. The whole 
course of your jiroccpdings, regarding the 
Samarnug, can only be vi(!w e(i as a pro- 
vocation to the Chinese, by which you 
appear to have; been brought into collision 
with them, inducing the acts of open 
hostility and hlo'odshed. 

“ Such acts of aggression and violence 
render the ilarcnles, under yf)nr command. 
amonaMe to the forfeiture of the lic'cnsc 
under wdiicli that ship remains in China, 
and 3'ourself amenable to the forfeiture of 
your iiidentiires ; all other .ships under 
the English flag, which as.'.isted in the 
above attaeks, have likewise become sub- 
ject to similar consequences. 

*' 'I'he president, J^'c. cannot refrain 
from condemning tlie lungnage reported 
in your statement to have been made u.se 
of by Mr. Cjiitzlaff, in bis interviews 
W'itli tJie mandarins ; it could tend to no 
pos.siblc end, but angry excitement and 
liostilit 3 r; and iiiulcr the circumstances 
of tbc case, tlie threats made use of, and 
accusations of murder and ])irocy, against 
the Chinese, appear altogether misplaced. 

“ You are boreby directed instantly lo 
release the native so long detained pri- 
soner on board the Hercules, on an accu- 
sation of theft, lie being entirely innocent 
of any participation in these affrays, and 
you are furtlier eommanded immediately 
to remove the lierenlea from her anchor- 
age in the Cum- sing- iiiooii.’* 

Ill reply to this letter, Capt. G. states 
that the ship should be removed, luiii 
the thief discharged, the detention of 
whom, he observes, had caused the 
viceroy to arrest the murderers of the 
.«cu-ciinny. 

A letter, dated “ Canton, October 30th,** 
.signed “ An Eye-witness,*’ and published 
in a Calcutta paper, gives the following 
account of the ailVay in the Cum-sing- 
inooii, referred to in the aforegoing cor- 
respondence, so different from that which 
appears in our bist vol , p. 2.')8, abridged 
from the (Umlon Jlruhtcrt th:it, it leads to 
the direct conclusion tli.it the press of 
('antoii cannot be depended upon for a 
fuithfiil reJation of occurrences connected 
with the illicit tr.^de : — 

** An event (d' some importance has re- 
cently occurred in China, which, as com- 
promising the British character for justice, 
prudence, and courage, I think it is but right 
should he placed before you, more espe- 
cially as the parties implicated are indefa- 
tigable in distorting facts to screen them- 
selves from the consequences of their con« 
duct. 1 allude to an aiuick which has been 
. made on the natives, from the bay of the 

ir^<8 B) . 
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Cum*siii|;-niooii, on the Tnaiii-land of 
China, by armed boats, and men from 
some of the opium ships, belonging to a 
particular party in China, more remarkable 
for endeavouring to create disturbances, 
than for protecting the very valuable pro- 
perty on board ; and for teacliing the Chi- 
nese the facility with which their marau- 
ding parties can be defeated, than for dis- 
cretion. The story is simply this. An 
old opium ship, called the Samarang, has 
been stationed on shore, near a large fi;di- 
ing.villnge, and a small party of lasears 
left in her to protect her timbers and iron 
from the Chinese. These villagers ha^e in 
vain protested against a foreign slop being 
run on shore, and equally against parties 
constantly protecting or marduding, as 
might happen. A few days since, a Chi- 
nese w'as seized near the Sawatmigy by 
some of the lascars, and put on board the 
Hercules, both vessels belonging to the 
same owners ; he was accused of stealing 
iron, and put in irons. The Cliincse, na- 
turally irritated at this proceeding, in their 
turn seized a lascar and carried him to a 
town. Tl»e officers of the Hcrcnles sawt a 
very large parly to rescue the lascar, who 
first of a!l burnt a village, v hich was on 
fire the wliolc night, then proceeded to the 
town, where the lascar in question joined 
them. On their way back to the boats, 
the villagers endeavoured to cut them off; 
a fight ensued, in which a seciinny was 
killed by the natives and the rest of the 
party driven off. A few days after, a 
stronger party, of nearly SIX) men, attemp- 
ted to attack the town again, but were 
driven off by the Chinese, and made all 
sail for their ships, after wounding several. 
The government, alarmed at the death of 
the sccunny, have seized four parties, for- 
ward in the attacks ; but there is not a fi?- 
rcigner, unconnected w ith the parlies in.- 
plieated, that does not feel deeply the ila- 
.grant Injustice and violence of the pro- 
ceeding, as well as the danger in which 
opium vessels are now placed, by the fact 
of the Chinese learning the real weakness 
of the ships and crews. Having been uni- 
versally condemned, it is astonishing how 
desirous the culprits are to throw the blame 
on the shoulders of others ; piracy and 
murder are the least accusations levied by 
opium-smugglers on the persons inhabi- 
ting a village, who make leprisals for a 
hostage for a countryman seized, and whose 
village is fired, cattle stolen, and inhabi- 
tants wounded. This is a true story." 
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TRADV. 

Tlie Java Courant contains an account 
of the Ur/ule of Java and Madura during 
the first half-year of 1833, of which the 
fallowing, is an 
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'Hius the imports exceeded the exports 
by nearly 429,000 guilders, though the 
tratfe is considerable in amount. The 
bulk of the imports consisted of opium 
(Levant) F. l,04f>,220; linen and ccUtoii 
goods, F. 1,373,913 ; provisions, wine 
and spirits, iron and machinery, piece- 
goods, earthen w'are (China), gamhier, tor- 
toiseshell and w'ax : the particulars of the 
government Jiquiii goods, the spices, and 
till are not given. The bulk of the ex- 
ports consisted of coflee, 90,939 peculs, 
value F. 2,6915,277 ; rice, 10,314 coyans, 
F. 1,027,841 ; sugar, 57,579 peculs, 
F. 673,225; till, 17,857 peculs, F.65I,780; 
tobacco, 7,736 peculs, F. 287.021 ; linen 
ware, cotton goods, and yarns, F. 631,1 13. 

The number of ships and boats which 
arrived di'ring the period was 708 (ton- 
nage 3.5,953), of which 593 were Dutch 
vessels, 28 English, 17 American, 5 Por- 
tuguese, 2 Hambro, 1 French, I Swedish, 
and 61 Asiatic. Thu number w'hich sailed 
was 6.31, .34,0911011*1. 


One of the Canton slips of jiriiited pa- 
per, haw ked about the streets, profcs.sing 
to he founded upon an otficinl report from 
Leen-cliow, near Hae-nan, contains a 
detailed account of tlie royal family of 
Cochin China, between two of whom (an 
uncle and a nephew) there is now a con- 
te.st for the crown. The affair is thus 
stated ; — 

“ From the time that Yiien-kwang- 
chiing obtained the throne, it was handed 
down to the reign of Kiiig-shing, at wliitrh 
period another Yuen arose in Nting-iiac» 
and usurped the w'holc country, taking ns 
his title, Kea-lung. lie moved his court 
to Foo-eJiiiii, and conferred on a merito- 
rious officer, named Le-tsung-yue, the 
rank of Tso-keun, and gave him for bis 
support the region of Niing-nac ; Kea- 
lung gave bis younger sister in marriage 
to the king of Siam. Kea-lung's eldest 
son died early, but left two legitimate 
sons. When Kea-lung died, the fiction 
wdshed to give the throne to. the et^st 
grandson j but the second son df the latk 
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monarch, Miiig-ming, seized the power 
of the military, and by force made himself 
king. A'lio Tso kcuii knew that the 
kindred would not be safe ; lie therefore 
sent privately and took away Kea- lung's 
second grandson, and conveyed him clan- 
destinely to Siam, to live with his aunt. 
It turned out to be the fact, that Ming- 
mi rig murdered the elder sister and a cou- 
sin ; and said tliat the Tso-kcun had 
sinister motives and schemes of ambition. 
Soon after, the Tso-kcun died, and left no 
son. Ming-ming destroyed his house, 
and threw Ids nejihew into prison- The 
region of Nung-nac he changed into a 
province, and sent three great odiccrs to 
keep possession of it. I’liey changed the 
old reguliitions, levied heavy taxes, and 
impoverished the people. Afeii's hearts 
were filled with indignation and resent- 
ment. 'I'liey wished to effect a revolution, 
but had no leader. At this juncture, Kea- 
1 ring's second graiuison, then in Siam, 
Iicard of these jirocecdings, and immedi- 
ately returned. On the ITth of the fifth 
moon of this year (July 4th 1S33) he 
entered Nuiig-iiae. The foreign chieftains, 
far and near, die army and the people, all 
strove to join him. They put to death the 
three great officers who had taken posses- 
sion ; liberated all the persons who had 
been thrown into prison, and offered 
sacrifices at the tomb of tlic Tso-keun. 
Thus they possessed a region extending 
seven hundred Chinese miles. On the 
second of the sixth moon (July I9tli) the 
grandson proclaimed himself the king of 
Nung-nae- Six provinces, Ken-ting, 
with their towns, in succession, submitted 
to Nung-nac. It is reportiul that the 
Siamese Iiave sent troojis to assist, and it 
was intended to attack immediately the 
royal residence, Foo-eliun. In the mean 
time, Ming-minghad ordered upwards of 
fifty ships of war to he got ready, and 
about four thousand troops, to collect at 
Ma-le. No engagement had taken jilace. 
It is said that Nung-nae'.s soldiers are 
veterans, and his supplies abundant ; that 
high and low are of one mind ; that he 
lias formed ulliaiircs with powerful neigh- 
bours; tliat the passes are all well secured; 
and that warfare and calamity will he the 
necessaiy result for no one knows how 
long a period." 

We hear that the governor of Canton 
has sent 2,000 men to the help of Ming- 
tning. — Corresp. Canton Reg , Jan. 14). 


^iani. 

Rricea of European and Asiatic Imports. 

TicaU. 

t^ongdoth, 1st ftOTt per pee. 11 to 12 

Do. •• 2d tort do. 10 to 11 

Do. • • Sd tort do. 6 to 9 


Ticalf 


Cambric, istsort 


V 

Do. 2(1 st)rt 


.5Uto 

h5 

Do. :i<l sort 


50 to 

55 

Jaconet, 1st sort 

do. 

90 to 100 

Jamedany, 1st sort 


7« 


Do. .. 2d sort 


80 


Muslins, 1st sort 


no 


Do. 2d sort 

do. 

no to 100 

S'annahs, 1st sort 


ri.5to 


Do. 2d sort 

Gurrahs 


5.5 to 

2.5 to 

8(1 

30 


grern and red, fast colours, per pee. 17 to 24 

.Siamese Dresses per corge .'*») to 3.5 

Europe Chintz, of :>4 to yard# 6 to 7 

India Chintz, of large flowers 8 to 9 

Striped do. 6 to 6V 

Bengal do., Istsort per corge .'Xl to 32 

Do. do., I'd sort do. 2(1 to 3(1 

Europe Eooking-Glasses, of 2 palms - - 4 to 5 
Do. • . do.. of 1 palm, perdoz. 1) to 2 

New Muskets, of .5 palms 8 to 10 

friin Locks, per 20 4.5 to 50 

Pistols (ortlinary new) per pair 6 to 8 

Flints, white per 1,000, 8 to 10 

Do., black do. 5 to ^8 

All the above piece-goods, if white and 
large, wlietiKT coarse or fine, stdl better 
anil with more facilit)^ than others, which 
are sold with some delay in recovering 
the money, or in ohraining a return. 

A few pairs of pistols would .sell, but 
not to any great extent, as the king alone 
can inirchase them, and the price being 
arbitrary with him, there is a difficulty in 
obtaining a r(»tiirii. 

Opium is rigorously prohibited, as also 
are wines and spirits ; but the latter can 
be sold privately. Brandy and rum, and 
other strong liipiors are inquired after, 
with the exception of gin. 

JftnJtidf, lo7( October 1833. 


(Tape of <!?:oob fftopr. 

Afc<ninS from Cape T<iwn, dated in 
March, mimtion that the expedition for ex- 
ploring renlral Africa, from vhich much 
benefit was expected to be derived by es- 
tablishing a coininercial intercourse he- 
Iwcen the colonists and the natives, was 
to proceed immediately under Dr. Smith, 
about ;£:)00 more alone being wanting to 
complete the arrangements. 


lilolpitrsta. 

The Report of the London Missionary. 
Society contains the following very unfa- 
vourable statement respecting missionary 
prospects in this part of the world, where 
they were once the brightest : 

** Few missions have experienced greater 
changes than those which have occurred 
among the stations occupied hy the so- 
ciety ill this part of tlie world. The uL 
ternations, between intelligence peculiarly 
cheering and painfully distressing, which 
marked the first stages of the Taliitian 
mission, characterize the reports of its 
subsequent progress. The communica- 
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tions, ill ivcoiil yrars. have brtii exceecl- 
iitj^y varied ; and, in reference to Tutiiti, 
may be said to have been so almost ever 
since the death of tlie late Poniure. Tlie 
malignant hostility of the powers of dark- 
ness to the progress of Christianity has 
appeared, as was to be expected, more 
active and violent than at first ; and the 
opposition of ungodly men has become 
increasingly determined and conspicuous : 
at the same time, the interpositions of 
Divine Providence, on behalf of the cause 
of righteousness and truth, have been 
equally clear and decisive. The tidings 
which have been received by late arrivals 
have been more unfavourable than any 
which have come to. band since that wliicii 
referred to the state of the islands imme- 
diately preceding the natioiml renuncia- 
tion of idolatry in 181 o; but they exhibit, 
with unequivocal distinctness, intlications 
of the same watchful care of a gracious 
Providence, which was so repeatedly and 
signally manifested t»)\vard the mission 
during the seasons of its greatest peril. 

“ The dilhculties attending the pro- 
gress of the work in which onr brethren 
are engaged have been frecpiently stated. 
These have arisen from the natural indo- 
lence and fickleness of the natives — the 
eflects of their former notorious licen- 
tiousness, which so many attempts liavc 
been made to revive — and the appearance 
of gross and visionary lien^sics, whereby 
a number of individuals, disaffected to- 
ward the requirements of the Gospel, 
have sought, by pretended supernatural 
revelations, to counteract or destroy the 
effects which the Word of God was pro- 
ducing among the people, in elevating the 
tone of moral feeling and inijiroving their 
social character and habits. In recent 
years, difliculties more formidable than 
any produced by these causes have arisen 
from other quarters — the increasing num- 
ber of ships resorting to the islands for 
refreshments and traflic, and, with the 
increase of commerce, the consequent 
profligacy, from the increased intercourse 
of seamen with the most depraved por- 
tions of native society i and tlie large im- 
portations of ardent spirits in English 
and American vessels, chiefly American, 
consisting of what is denominated New* 
England rum — many vessels conveying 
this, and, with the exception of firc-urins 
and ammunition, no other article of bar- 
ter with which to traffic among the na- 
tives. The activity and perseverance 
manifested in promoting the sale and use 
of these pernicious drugs — by hawking 
them about the islands, by inducing the 
chiefs to engage in the trade, and by the 
establishment, by foreigners, who have 
Jl^t., sliips totiching at the islaiids, of a 
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iiumlicr of grog sliops on the shore — liavn 
occasioned the missionaries much per- 
plexity and distress. By the retiifll of ar- 
dent spirits, these houses become the 
greatest pests in the country —the resort 
of the most abandoned in the islands, and 
the most indolent and depraved among 
the crews of the shipping; proving alike 
seductive and injurious to all within their 
influence ; and exhibiting, in the conduct 
of foreigners, scenes of outrage and 
hloofished unknown among the natives 
since their reiumciation of paganism.'* 


S^dnei/ Gazettes to the beginning of 
February contain no colonial intelligence 
of any interest. 

An official notice stales, that, after the 
expiration of the year the niercuii- 

tilc resources of the colony will he relied 
on for supplying the pnhlic (iepartinent.s 
with those articles which have hi'heito 
been obtained direct from l''nglatid. 

The third report of the Steam Convey- 
ance Company annouiiees u balance of 
in the hands of the treasurer. 

The funds of Sydney College arc stated 
to be favourable; in a few weeks it was 
expected that a scliool would be opened in 
the building. 

The iVT. S, Maisnzinc discredits the 
“ lleported Discovery," by a lascar, in 
the interior, mentioned last vol., p. 190. 


A proclamation, dated 22d April, an- 
nounces tliat the Court of Directors, by 
despatches dated 2.*kl January, have com- 
municated to this government, that, at 
the request of his Majesty's ministers, they 
liavc undertaken to administer the govern- 
meiit of the island, in the name of the 
crown, for one year, from the 22d April. 

A proclamation, dated 28tli April, 
notifies that Cape wine will cease to be 
imported l>y the Company (as hitherto) 
fur the use of the inhabitants, and to he 
retailed from the government stores, after 
the 1st September ; and that four licenses 
for wine-houses will he let by auction, for 
one year, from the 1st September next ; 
all other persons being prohibited from 
selling Cape wines, under a penalty of 
£50, Each licensed house is to he allowed 
to import 7,000 gallons, paying an import 
duty of Is. 8^d. per gallon. 

The supply of sugar, tea, rice, and 
other articles, to the inhabitants, from Uio 
government stores, is also to cease when 
the existing supplies arc exhausted. 


Asiatic lniciiitience,-^.lnslralasin,-^St. Helena, 
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GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

DIVISIONS OF TIIK COMMISSIONERS OF 
REVENUE AND CIRCUIT. 

Judicial and Revenue JJepartmentt Jan, 
6, 1834«.— The Right IIoii. the Gover- 
nor-general in Council is pleased to re- 
solve, vyith reference to the provisions of 
Section II. Reg. I. 1829, that the follow- 
ing arrangements shall he adopted, for 
re-arranging the divisions of tlie commis- 
sioners of revenue and circuit, in the 
Rengal districts, to have ett'ect from the 
1st of IMarch next. 

The 20th or Riirdwan division, to he 
aholishcd, and the l.Sth, ] ifh, loth. Kith, 
and 18th divisions to comprise the districts 
specihed hi?lo\v, uiz. 

13th, or llaiileah division — Raje.shaliye, 
Dinagepure, Rungpore, Rugoorah, Puhna, 
Malda. 

1 Kh, or Moorshedahad division — Moor- 
shedabud, Beerbhoom, Nuddea, Rurdwati, 
Bissenpore. 

15th, or Dacca division — Dacca, Dacca 
Jelalpore, Mymensing, Sherepore, Sylhet, 
Backergungc. 

ICth, or Chittagong division — Chitta- 
gong, Noacolly, Tipperah. 

18th, or Calcutta division — Jessorc, 
21<-I*urgiiunahs, Raraset, Ilooghly. 

Reb, 1. — The otliee of commissioner of 
revenue and circuit of the lOth or Sariiii 
division, is abolished from the 1st of March 
next, and from tlie same date, thellth 
and ]2ch divisions coiiipri.se the districts 
specified below, viz. 

1 Ich, or Patna division — Patna, Rehar, 
Shahubad, and Sanin. 

12th, or Monghyr divi.sioii — Monghyr, 
Bugelporc, Purnea, and Tirhoot. 

RAMGIlUll HATTAI.ION. 

Head- Quarters^ Calcutta, Jatu 18, 
lB34fc— With the sanction of Government, 
the Ramghiir battalion is, in future, to be 
armed with fusils instead of muskets. 

COMMISSIONER AND AGENT FOR ASSAM, fkc. 

Fort William, Jan. 23, 1834?. — The 
Governor-general in Council is ploased to 
resolve that the ofiice of agent to the Go- 
vernor-general on the north-east frontier 
of Bengal, and commissioner of Assam 
apd nortli-east part of Rungpore, shall be 
abolished, and that a distinct otficcr shall 
be appointed with the dcsigimtion of 
comtnisfiioiicr and agent to the Govcriioi*- 
geiicrul for Assam and the north cast 
imrts of Rungpore. • 


QUALIFICATIONS OF COVENANTED SUB- 
ORDINATE OFFICERS. 

Judicial and Revenue Department, Jan. 
28, 1834. — The following order, pa.s$ed in 
Council on this date, is published for the 
information and guidance of all the cove- 
nanted ofiicers of Government in the 
judicial and revenue departments: — 

1. The Riglit lion, tlie Governor- 
general in Cuutieil is pleased to determine, 
that no ofiiccr, whatever liis standing in 
relarion to a vacant situation, will be ap- 
pointed to succeed to it, unless he he 
considered by Government properly qua- 
lified to do justice to the trust about to 
be confided to him : and that in the event 
of any deficiency in tlie reipiisite qualifica- 
tions, he, as well as all others in the same 
predicament, will he passed over in favour 
of any junior on the gradation list, com- 
petent to discharge the fuiietions of the 
supposed ollice with real efficiency. 

2. With a view to afford to Government 
the necessary information in regard to 
the oifieial character and merits of every 
officer employed, Ids Lonlship in Council 
is pleased to direct, that every officer, 
court, or board, to whom covenanted offi- 
cers are jilaccd in subordination, shall 
publicly report, half-yearly, upon their 
official cjualifications and cutKluet; that 
the report of the magistrate and collector 
U))on his deputy or assistants shall he 
forwarded to the commissioner, and by 
him with his own eoniments thereon, and 
a corresponding statement with respect 
to all the magistrates and collectors, and 
independent joint magistrate and deputy 
collectors under his jurisdiction, to the 
Nizaimit Adawlut or Siidder Board, as the 
officer reported on may he subject to the 
one or the other; and that the superior 
controlling authorities, in like manner, 
shall review the whole of these returns, 
and submit them, with a declaration of 
their own opinions in confirmation of, or 
dissent from, those expressed by the com- 
missioners and magistrates and collectors 
respectively, and a report upon the quali- 
fications mid conduct of all the officers of 
the former class, for tiie iiiforniation of 
Government. 'I'lie courts of Siidder De- 
vvaiiny And Nizamut Adawlut will submit 
similar reports regarding the civil and 
sessions judges. 

3. These reports should present, in re- 
gard to each individual, a statement of 
his pneral qualifications for the publiq 
service, with distinct reference to his 
temper, di.scrctiori, patience, and habits 
of application to public business, hi$ 
knowledge of llic ua||y^ languages, and 
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prc-^incMitly, bis dispusiiiou iiiid ludia- 
yloiir towards tlie people bi^h and low, 
Witlr wiioin be is brongiit into olbciul 
contact. 

4. The controlling: officers will, of course, 
be held responsible for the eiTects of tlie 
iniseondiict of the coveimiited subordinate 
Officers, which they may fail to report; 
and it must be remembered by the con- 
trolling officers, that if it shall sometimes 
be their ungrateful duty to allege inca- 
pacity of misconduct on the part of an 
inferior, they thereby perform a most 
acceptable service to the peojde over 
whom such an incompetent or unworthy 
functionary is placed ; and that they will 
also enjoy the opportunity of recording 
the meritorious qualities of tliosc who are 
really worthy of such cumincMulation, and 
of thus supplying the Government with 
data for the just and beneficial allotment 
of official rewards. 

BH UIITPOR E PHIZ E- MON E Y . 

Fort William j Feh. 1, 1834. — 'i*Iic Go- 
vernor-general in Council lias the plea- 
sure to arinounce, that the distribution of 
the reserved portion of llliiirtpore prize- 
money will be made to the captors, so 
soon as the necessary stateuients can he 
prepared. 

Dl Pl-’TY PA V-MASTKUS. 

The amount of security to he given )»y 
deputy pay-iiiastors, is "fixed at iOdKK) 
rupees. 

VICE-PRl>SIUKNT IN COITNCIT.. 

Fort Wiliiam, Feb. 3. 1834. — 11 is E\c. 
the Right Hon. the Governor-general 
having embarked from the presidency in 
progress to Madras, and tiuviiig nominated 
the Hon. Sir Charles Metcalfe, Bart-, to 
be Vice-president in Council and De- 
puty-governor of Fort William during his 
Excellency's absence. Sir Charles Met- 
calfe has, this day, assumed the functions 
of those offices. 

Tlie Vice-president and Deputy-gover- 
nor has nominated the following officers 
severally to the undermentioned appoint- 
ments : — 

M«or John Sutherland, private secretary and 
aide-de-camp. 

Capt J. Iiieginson, military secretary. 

LUut. John 11. Smyth, aide-de-camp. 

aSrOllTS AND RETURNS OF THE TROOPS. 

^ Fort WiUiam, Feb, 3, 1834. — His Exc. 

' Right Hon. the Commander-in-chief 
having embarked for Fort St. George, 
uid Maj..gen. J. Watson, c. r.. being 
titie senior general officer upon the staff 
^ this presidency, all reports and returns 
bC, the troops under the presidency of 
gjIljfcBWiI jire-to be transmitted to Maj.-gen. 

at Fort William, until further 
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CIVIL APFOINTMENTS, &c. 

Jadiriai twl Rt’penue Departmefit, 

Jun. 15. Mr. L. Magnlac, magistrate and collec- 
tor of Nuddea. 

Mr. R. C. Ilalkett, joint magistrate and deputy 
collector of ditto. 

Mr. T. R. Davidson, magistrate and collector of 
Dinagepore. 

Mr. H. P. Russell, ditto ditto of Jessorc. 

Mr. II. Nisbet, civil and session judge of Pur- 
r.cah. 

Mr. (^. La Touch, liead-assistant to magistrate 
and coi lector of Benares. 

Mr. J. B. Ogilvy, ilittn ditto of Behar. 

Mr. M. S. Gilmore, ditto ditto of Jessore. 

Mr. W. Dent, civil and session judge of Behar. 

Mr. II. V. Hathorn, magistrate and collector of 
ditto. 

Mr. R. Trotter, joint magistrate and deputy 
collector of Behar, to lie ordinarily stationed at 
Nherghotty. 

Mr. A. Lang, Joint magistrate and deputy col- 
letTtor of Btirdw.in, to be ordinarily stationed at 
Bishenpore. 

Mr. tJ. W. Hattye, head assistant to magistrate 
and collector of Moorsheilabad. 

Mr. W. M. Dirom. assistant under commissioner 
of revenue and circuit of 14tli or Moorshedubad 
division. 

The l!o?i. E. Drunimoiul, ditto ditto of 12th or 
Monghyr division. 

Mr. Colin Liiulsay, collector of revenue and 
customs at Mirzapore, to resume cJiarge of his 
oflict!S. 

21. Mr. A. Reid, deputy collector of Behar. 

Mr. C. Whitmore, .‘issistant under commissioner 
of revenue and circuit of KJth or L'liittagong divi- 
sion. 

2ti. Mr. S. (L SiTiitl], joint magistrate and de- 
puty colJectov of IJ.sreilly. 

Mr. II. Ilos.', luad iissistant to magistrate andf 
collector of .Shahjeliaripore. 

Mr. T. Lowis, bead assistant to magistrate and 
collector of Allahabad. 

1. Mr. T. (7. It«d)t*rtson, commissioner of 
revenue and circuit of ipth or l^uttack division. 

Mr. II. Sweteiiharn, magistrate and collector of 
Furruckabiid. 

Mr. F. M. Robinson, ilittn ditto of Shahjehan- 
pt»re. 

Mr. II. Liishington, ditto ditto of northern di- 
vision of Morad;ti>ad. 

Mr. R. N. ('. Hamilton, ditto ditto of -Suheswan. 

Mr. \V. II. Tyler, ditto ditto of Muttra. 

Mr. C. W. Truscott, joint magistrate and de- 
puty collector of Muttra. 

Mr. J. G. B. Lawrcll, assistant to magittraie and 
to collector of 24-perguniialis. 

Totifficinte.—JAn. 1.5. .Mr. J. French as collector, 
and Mr. G. T. Shakespear as magistrate of Dlnage- 
I>ore, until further orders. — Mr. G. F. Harvey as 
deputy register of courts of Sudder Dewanny and 
Nizainut Adawlut at presidency, and preparer of 
reports, during absence of Mr. Udny. — Mr. R. 
Macan as civil and session judge of Bundlecund, 
during absence of Mr. Ainsiie. — Mr. J. Lean, as 
joint magistrate and deputy collector of Myapoory. 
during absence of Mr. Gubbins.— Mr. J. W. Alex- 
ander as third commissioner of Court of Requests, 
during absence of Mr. Dobbs. — Mr. C. W. Kin- 
lock, as joint magistrate and deputy collector of 
Bareilly, during indisposition of Mr. G. F. Thomp- 
son — 21. Mr. J. Curtis, as additional Jud|m of 
Burdwan. — Mr. F. Currie as commissioner of 9th 
or Goruckpore division, during absence of Mr. 
Boulderson ; and Mr. H. M. Plgou, as civil and 
session judge of Goruckpore, in room of Mr. 
Currie.— 28. Mr. T. R. Davidson as civil and ses- 
sion judge of EUpah.— Mr. W. Ogilvy u magis- 
trate and collector of Futtehpore, wring absence 
of Mr. Cumnilng.— Vebifl. Mr. T. C. llobertsnn as 
a judge of courU of Sudder Dewanny andNiaamut 
Adawlut at presidoncy.— Mr. John Master es OOOK 
intssioner of revenue and circuit of 19th or Cuttack 
ctivision.^Mr. C. It. Martin as civil and senlon 
jud^^ dr 24-pcrgunnahi^Mr. C. J. MlddleCan, as 
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an additional judge of aillah Dacca.— Mr. George 
MfUnwarlngi ai commlssioncT of revenue and cir> 
cult of 8th or Benares division. — Mr. II. C. Glyn» 
•as dvil and session judge of Meerut. — Mr. II. N. 
C. Hamilton, as magistrate and collector of Meerut. 

PolUiml Departmeut. 

Jan, in. Mr. R. M. Tilghniau receivetl charge of 
agency In Bundlecuiid, from Mr. Ainslie, on 1st 
Jan. 1IM4. 

23. Capt. Francis Jenkins, 47th N.I., to 1>e coin* 
missioner and agent to governor-general for Assam 
and north-castcin parts of Rungiiorc (a new ap- 
pointment). 

Feb. 1. Capt. John Ludlow, nth N.I., to attend 
11.11. the Raiia of Oudipore during his pilgrimage 
to Gya and back to his capital, in room of Capt. 
Clarkson. 

Tooffiriate, — Jan. 2;). Mr.W. II. Valpy. a.s agent 
to governor-general at Benares, during absence, on 
sick leave, of Mr. Wm. Gortiin. 

Mr. (?. Whitmore having passed an examination 
on the 2d Jan., and being reported (pialified in two 
of the native languages for the public service, the 
orders which were issued on the Jtth Her. ia').*iror 
that gentleman's return to Isiigland. are revoked. 

Mr. II. L. Dick, writer, h.is exceediMl the pe- 
riod allowed for the study of tlie native languages, 
and has been dirccied to return to ICngland ; date 
15th Jan. 

Furlouf'tut, — Jan. 1.1. Mr. U. Hunter, to Eu- 
rope.— Mr. W. S. .Mexander, to (‘vijw of <;ooil 
Hope. 


KCCLESI ASTIC.M.. 

Protuttionnl Aiipitinfmentn. — J.in. 1,7, 'I'fie Rev* 
R. B. Boswell to Irechapl.iin of James’s Church, 
Calcutta, on departure of tlie Ilev. A. Mae. 
uherson, to Europe, on furlough — The Ilcv. J. 
McQueen of the Kidderpore Institution, to ]»er- 
form duty of garrison chaplain of Fort William, 
temporarily, on dcpiirture of the Ilcv. T. Proctor, 
to Europe, on furlough.— The Bcv. W. Morton, 
missionary of the Incornorated .Society for Prona- 

? .»ting tlic Gospel, to be l<*iiiporary clinplain at 
hinsurah, in room of the Rev. B. B. Ilosweli. - 
The Bev. II. Fisher, junior presidency chaplain, 
to lie chapl.ain to Gener.ii llosfiitiil, in'suc. to the 
Rev. T. Proctor, on departure of l.itier to Euro]>e. 

Fnrlouffh. — J.an. '2\\. 'I'lie II e\ . ( haries Ritwlins, 
to Fhirope, for heaiiii. 

M I LI r .V II Y A p po I N r ,Ai !•: n r.s, 
PIIOMOTIONS, etc. 

Fart IViinam, Jan. Ki. lllU. — Capt. Charles 
Newbery, !»th to take charge of invalids, Air. 

of H.C. service proceeding to Europe on chartered 
slil|i Otthennr. 

Assist. .Surg. Roger Foley to ofliciate ns ine.lical 
oillcer to political agent in llarowtee, during .ab- 
sence of Assist, tjurg. Corbet, or until further 
orders. 

.Assist. Surg. Archibald Macke.'m to olTlciate as 
civil assist, surg. at Futtehpore, during alisencc of 
Assist. Surg. Madden, or until further orders. 

Assist. Surg. James Barker app. to medical du- 
ties of civil station of Nuddeah, in room of .\s...ist. 
Surg. A. Gilmore, m.d., placetl nt dispos.*!! of 
commandcr-lii'chlcf. 

Head-Quarrerjtt Jan. 11 f» 18, 1JW4. — Assisi. 
.Surg. J. C. Smith to do duty under superintend- 
ing surgeon at Benares. 

SuperHum. Ensigns O. T. Hamilton and W. V. 
Siddons to do duty, former with 7^d N.l. at llet- 
hamporc, and latter with 7th do. at Goruckixire. 
— Ens. W. S. Slierwill to do duty with 7i2d N.l. at 
Berturapore. 

The following removals made : — Lieut. Cola. J. 
lluntertrorn yist to Mth Msl. ; A. Dick from 52d 
to 7l8t do. \ J. Dun from 67th to A2d do. ; W. 
Dunlop from Mth to 07th do. ; S. Swlnhoe from 
74th to 4.I1I do. : and G. Hunter from 4;kl to 74th 
dew-^m. O. Av FLaher, fVom 17th to 1st N.l., at 
hla owh request. 


The following regimental and otlier ordM con- 
firmed : — Ens. .1. S. Banks to act as interp. arid q«. 
mast, to 33d N.I., during absence, on leave, of 
Lieut.. Interp. and Qu. Mast Sandeman; date 6th 
J.-in. — Lieut. W..rcrvis to act as adj. to a detach- 
ment of 42d N.L under command of Capt. Lip- 
trap, during its separation from head-quarters; 
date Mist Dec. IK.’;;;.— Lieut. R. L. R. Charteris to 
act a.s interp. and mi. mast, toliath N.l. during ab- 
sence of Lieut. J.Whiteford on leave; d:ite2nth 
I)c(\ — Lieut. 11. Willson to act as adj. to 4th N.I., 
during alisence, on leave, of Lieut, and Adj. Sal- 
ter; date 1st Jan. 18*14. — Assist. .Surg. A. Keir, 
M.D., to proceed from Rohilcurid to Cawnpore, In 
medical charge of right wing 1.7th N.l. ; date 17th 
Dec. 

Forf fVillinm, .Fan. 2.‘i. — Infant ri/. Major M. C, 
Paul to lie lioiit. coi., from 17ih Jan. 18.31, v. T. 
Taylor retired. 

2// L.C. f:apt. G. J. .Shadwell to Iks major, and 
Lieut. Franris Wheler to be capt. of a troop, from 
.mth Dei^. 18;j;i, in sue. to H. l)e-Burgh dec — Su- 
piTtuiin. Lieut. M. N. Ogilvy broiiglit on cil'ective 
strength of regt. 

iWt jV./. (’apt. .James F.igan to be major, Lieut. 
W. Beckett to be ca)>t. of a comp., and Ens. It. 
St. John Lucas to be licut., from 17th Jan. 1834, 
ill MIC. to M. (’. Paul prom. 

UUh \.l. Ens. G. P. Aiisten to be lieut., from 
Kith Jan. 18.31, v. F. Wallace transf. to invalid 
estab. 

('apt. J. T. Somerville, 51 St N.I., to take charge 
of invali Is <Nec. of II.(!. service i>rocceding to 
Europe on charteretl ship Orient. 

Licut. Henry Ilighy, corps of engineers, to be 
as.siKtant to garrison engineer of Fort William and 
civil aichitect at presidency, from 21st Dec. 

(’apt. Robert Iliiwkcs, f>t)i L.(\, pennUted, at 
his own retpiest, to resign situation of ofliciating 
2il assist, adj. gen. of army. 

Hr :ff-Qnnr(rr>'. Jan. 20. — .Surg. J. J. Paterson 
to rejoin .Tath regt., to which he belongs, atBnr- 
rackpore.— Surg. .1. .Vtkinson, of 6>d, removed to 
4.3<1 regt. — Surg. 1’. E. Dempster (on leave lo N.S, 
Wales, removed from 43d to (I2d N.L — Assist* 
.Surg. .I.Greig, of 43d, posted to .32(1 N.l. 

Jan, 22.— 'I'here being no qualitied .subnitern 
oHicer prea-nt wiiii ‘Mb \.I., L’oiir. .and Brev. 
Cant. .1. E. Uriierc, of 1.3th, lo oiliciate as interp. 
aim (pi. innst. to former cor j>s, v. Beckett prom. 

Surg. J. Mellis. m.d., ported lo "JiU bat. artil- 
lery at Dum-Dum — .•^s^ist. Surg. A. Bryce posted 
to .Tilth N.L— Assist.Surg. F. C. Henderson posted 
to corps of sappers and miners. 

The following order confirmed 2d- Lieut. II. 
Higby to act as adj. to corps of engineers, v. Licut. 
Wilits app. to deiiartnient of publ.c works, until 
funher orders; date KKh Jan. 

.Fan.H. — Ensig' s R. G. George, of 7th N.L, 
and II. McMahon, of lltli do., permitted to ex- 
change COlpK. 

The order of IfKh Dec., permitting an exchange 
of coriis between Ensigns Oldhold, of 74th, and 
Abbott, of J.3thregt., having liecn issued under a 
misconception. Is cancel!e<1. — Ens. II. E. S. Ab- 
bott, of 1.3th, to remain posted to 74th N.I., as 
fourth eiwlgn — Ens. R. ll. .Sale, of loth, at his 
own rctpiest, posted to 0th N.l. 

Fort William, Jan. 29.— Assist. .Surg. John Wil- 
kie, M.D., to ofHciateat civil station ot' Jessore, on 
occasion of demise of Assist. Surg. R. B. Francis, 
as a temporary arrangement. 

.Assist. Surg. Alex. Smith app. to medical duties 
of civil station of Jessore. v. Francis dec. 

Capt. Wm. (Tuhitt, 18th N.L, to officiate as 
assist, sec. to government, military department, 
during absence of Capt. Dalby, proceeding to 
Madras on duty. 

Capt. Edward Gwatkin, 13th N.I., to be super- . 
intendent of stud at Hauper, v. Mackenxie; and4 
Capt. John Mackenzie, 3a L.C., to be superintend': 
dent of stud In central provinces, v. Gwatkin* 

Feb. I.— Assist. Surg. T. Chapman, ic.0*, «|m. 
to medical duties of civil station of 
room of Aisist. -Surg. Barker. 

Feb, 6.— Col. Sir Jnremlah> 
of service, to j^\man4;-.:T<w^iji|jjr^ 
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Vlnoeii' upon departure of Col. Sir E. K. Williams, 

' CturpaofKngineers, Lieut. Col. R. Tickell, r.B., 
to be col., Mai. J. Cheaiieto be lieut. col., Capt. 
C. J. C. Davidson to be major, Ist-Lleiit. T. S. 
Burt to be capt., and 2d- Lieut. B. W. Goldie to lie 
Ist-lieut., from 22d Jan. IU34, hi sue. to T.Woud, 
. C.B., dec. 

23d N.I. Capt. J. Dunlop to be major, Lieut. J. 
-^Platt to be capt. of a ro;rp., and Ens. E. F. Smith 
' to be lieut., from 20th July 1U33, in sue. to A. 
AVight retired. 

Cadet of Cavalry Alfred Harris admitted to ser- 
vice, and prom, to rank of cornet. 

Assist. Surg. John M*Cosh to olTlciate at civil 
station of Goalparali, in room of Assist. Surg. 
Fullarton, -who nas applietl for leave of absence, 
on medical certificate. 


CahiiUa, [July, 

vale affiirs.— 29. lat-Lieut. D. W. Goldie, corps.of 
engineers, for health — Assist. Surg. Richard 
Shaw, on private afTilrs. — Feb. 1. Assist. Surg. 
Hugh Donaldson, m.d., for heaUh.->ti. Assist. 
Surg. James Duncan, for health. 

To Cam of Good Hope,—- Jan, 23, Surg. John 
Clarke, roi health (eventually to Europel. — Surg. 

F. S. Matthews, for two years, for health.— 29. 
Lieut. Samuel Smith. 9th L.C., fortwoyears, for 
hfeilth (also to V.D. Land). 

To rVi/n/t.— Jan. 23, Lieut Alex. Jack, 30th 
N.I,, for 18 luunths, for health (also to Isle of 
France). 

To \tfw South JV(tlc/t, — Jan. 23. Lieut. T. I.. 
Egerton, Otith N.I., for two years, for health. 

To ManuUpatam, — Jan. 23. Lieut. John Mathias, 
3tkl N.I., for six months, on private aifairs. 


Lieut. C. D. Dawkins, 2d L.C., to have tempo- 
rary command of Governor-general’s body guard. 
V. Major Honywood appointed acting superiiiten> 
dent of Mysore princes. 

Capt. W. Turner, 54lh N.I., to ofliciatc as 
agent for family money and paymaster native 
pensioners at Uarrackporc, v. Pogsoit piom. to 
rank of regimental major. 

Ideut. J. Hamilton. Oth I..C.. to officiate as a 
major of brigade, v. Litut. Dawkins. 

Lieut. Col. .Sir Jeremiah Bryant, Kt., judge ad- 
vocate general, having reported his return to pie- 
sidency, directed to resume charge of his office. 

Head-Quartmr/t, Jan, 23. — 31W* \’.7. Lieut. M. 
Hyslop to Im‘ itilerp. and qii. mast., \. F. Winter 
proceeded to Europe on furlough. 

Jan, 27 to 29. — The following division and other 
evders confirmed: — Assist. Surg. A. Mackean to 
relieve Assist. .Surg. C. McKinnon, m.u., from 
medical charge of 4.‘ld N.I., and latter to re- 
join head-quarters of 2d brigade horse artillery ; 
date 1st Jan.— Assist. Surg. D. Brown, SylKct 
L. Inf., to perform tncdical duties of civil station 
of Sylhet during absence of Assist. Surg. Furnell ; 
date 8th Jan. — Lieut. A. C. Spottiswoodc to act as 
0^. to .37th N.I. during absence of Lieut. Love- 
day; date 10th .Fan.— Lieut. W. Lyford, .‘ki N.I., 
to act as adj. to a detachment consisting of a trofip 
ftom 4th L.C., a brigade of guns, and four comps, 
of .Td N.I.; date (Ith Jan.— I.ieut. H. Hunter to act 
as adj. to left wing .'58;h N.I. detached to Secrora; 
date 23d Dec.— Assist. .Surg. A. Kcir, to take me- 
dical charge of left wing 58th N.I. at Secrora ; date 
12th Jan. — 2d- Lieut. M. Dawes to act as adj. and 
qu. mast, to 2d bat. artil., v. Dallas app. to offi- 
ciate as commissary of ordnance: date 1.5th Jan. 

Ens. B. W. R. Jemier, f>4lh N.L, to be attached 
to Ranighur battalion. 

Lieut. J. C. Lurnsdaine, .58th N.I., to be aide- 
de-camp to Brig. Gen. W. Richards, r.n. 

The recent appointment of Lieut. J. G. B. Pa- 
ton, to be adj. or 47th N.L, cancelled. 


The undermentioned officers brought on effbe- 
|ive strength of artillery and infantry on this esta- 
Uishment, from dates expressed : — yirtiUerp. 2d- 
Lieiit. W. Barr, 27lh Dec. 1833, in sue. to Capt. 

G. It. Scott retired. — Infuntrp. Ens. G. H. David- 
son, 5th Dec. in sue. to Lieut. F. G. Nicolay 
dec. : Ens. S. W. R. Tulloch, 12th Dec., in sue. 
to Lieut. Col. \V. Swiiiton retired. 


SHIPPING. 

Arriralit in the River. 

Jan. 23. Cloutinan, from Boston; and 

Thoinan Dtnttral, Brown, from Mauritius. — 25. 
Arabian, Boult, from Liverpool and Mauritius. — 
28. Caroline, M'Don.vld, from New South Wales 
and Mauritius ; and Kina, FoUins, from Bombay. 
— 27 . Laura, Taylor, from Liverpool. — 28. Kx- 
pttrter, Anwyl, from Mauritius and Madras. — 311. 

H.(\ Ch. S. Sfierharttr, (iorbyn, from London and 
Cape. — .31. Earl of Eldon, Tlieaker, from Bom- 
bay ; and laahelta Roberixon, Hudson, from 
China.— F kr. 1. Aeia, Tonge, from Bombay. 
— 2. Ropal George, Wilson, from Bombay. — 
3. Mulgrave, Coulson, from Bombay. — 5. Emu- 
lous, Wellbank, from Mauritius. — 8. Sterling, 
Burnett, from London.— 9. Fortune, Currie, from 
Glasgow; Barretto Junior, Saunders, from Lon- 
don and Madras; and Gibraltar, Foster, from 
Boston and (Jape. — l«t. Hindostan, Redman, from 
Imndon, Madeira, and Madras; Roj/al William, 
Smith, from Liverpool and (iape; and Ahgarri*, 
Rogers, from Bombay and Bourbon.— 11. Renotvn, 
M'Leod, from Mauritius and Colombo. 

Departurra from Caleutta, 

Jan. 13. William Gray, Greene, for Boston.— 
22. Golden Flecve, Greaves, for Liverpool.— 23. 
Kouiuflle Louiae, fJonidex, for Bordeaux.— Fan. 2. 
Duke of Northumberland, Pope, for London. — 3, 
Orient, White, for Madras and London.— 8. Oeean, 
itance, for Marseilles; and ^ptain Cook, Thom- 
son, for Moulmein.— 10. Trrmiylo, Hesse, for Li- 
verpool ; Eliza, .Sutton, for Londim ; and Indien, 
Morin, for Havre <le Grace. ^ 

Sailed from Saugor. 

.Tan. 22. Albion, M*Leod, for Liverpool. — 28. 
Abl/vrton, Shuttleworth, for London.— 28. John 
Ifei/es, W'orthington, for Livcriiool. — Fisit. 1. 
Bengal Merchant, Ciainpbcll, for London. — 2. Ixtrd 
Eldon, Dawson, for Liverpool; and Alexander, 
Waugh, for London.— 3. Solu'ay, I*roctOT, for 
London.— 8. Icwiw, for Havre detJrace.— 10. Bland, 
C'allan, for Liverpool ; Aleide, Querouart, fur 
Havre de Grace ; and Israel, Bray, for Boston. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIHTH.S. 


Invalid Kstablishment, — Jan. 18. Lieut. FnancU 
Wallace, IHth N.L, at his own ret^uest, trans- 
ferred to tills establishment. 

Returned to duty, from Europe, — Feb. 6. Capt. 
C« £> Davis, 28lh N.I. 


FUHr,our.H$. 

' To Europe.— Jan. 16. Lieut. Col. Thomas Mur- 
> wp, 12th N.I., for health.— Mai. That. Wardlaw, 
>; 45th.N.l.,on private affhirs.— Lieut. Edw. Meade, 
isiSh N.I., on ditto.— 21. Ens. C. E. Grant, G2tl 
N«l*, for h^th. — Ens. C. G. Landon, Rth N.L, 
Capt. Wm. Buttanshaw, 7th N.I., 
■ 'JiLhailtlu— Lieut. John Evans, 16th N.L, for 
H. C. Wibon, 25th N.L. for 
lll^BS&ltut.. J.. Laurence, 39th N.I., for 
jrr. "Somec^ple, 51st N.l.|;on prt- 


Dec. 2. At Sultanpore factory, Purneah, the 
lady of A. J. Forbes, Em;., of a son. 

27. On the river, off Ohaacepore, the lady of 
Maior Johnston, H.M. 44th regt., of a daughter. 

Jan. 1. At Neemiitch, the lady of Lieut. Gkorge 
St. P. Lawrence, 2d L.C.. of a daughter. 

3. At Moorshedaliad, Mrs. Burnett, of a son. 

9. At Cawnpore, the lady of Capt. Wm. Burl- 
ton, deputy com. gen., of a son. 

10. At Calcutta, the lady of C. L. Pinto, Esq., 
of a son. 

11. At Mhow, the lady of Dacres Fiti Evans. 
Esq., adj, 16th N.I., of a sou. 

12. At Calcutta, the lady of Dr. A. R. Jackson, 
of a son. 

— At Banklpore, ^near Patna, the lady of A. 
Matthews. Esq., of a daughter. 

14. At Chowiinghee, the lady of R. O’Dowda. 
Esq., of a son. 

— At Baitool, the lady of Llaut. Bro!Wtt> 16tk 

N,I.. of a ton. . 
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14. At BblcAupore Fact<M7, Tirltoot. Mrs-CoMe- 
fmt( of a daughter. 

•15. At Neemuch, the lady of Lieut. Osborn, 
D.A.C.O., of a son. 

•17. AtCherra l-'oonjce, the lady of Henry Chap- 
man, Esq., civil assistant surgeon, of a son. 

.— At Serampore, Mrs. N. /. Gantxer, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. J. C. Thompson, of a 
daughter. 

• 19. At Chandeniagore, the lady of L. A. Tlirhy, 
Esq., Judge, of a daughter. Who survived only 
three hours. 

SO. At Calcutta, Mrs. H. N. P. Grant, of a son. 
91. At Chowringhee, the lady of II. Hughes, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

— At-Calcotta, Mrs. Robert Smith, of a daugh- 
ter. 

24. At Calcutta, Mrs. J. B. Nicholas, of a son. 

— The lady of Lieut. 8. R. Bagshawc, 7th N.I., 
•of a daughter 'since dea<l). 

S6. In Fort William, the lady of Capt. Mansell, 
39th Foot, of a daughter. 

27. At Calcutta, the lady of W. H. Urquhart, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

Jrleb. 1. At Agra, the lady of Lieut. C. S. Reid, 
Artillery, of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the wife of S. lI.Boileau, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

•10. AtC!alcutta, Mrs. L. Mendcs, of a son. 

'•-■'5CWA , 

, MA11R.IAC.ES 

• At Agra, Mr. James Henry Staines to 
Hus Sarah Parsick. 

11. At Agra, Lieut. W. H. NichOlclts, 2(lth riwt. 
N.I., to V^lttoria Maria, widow of the late W. 
Russel, Esq., and youngest daughter of the late 
Malor AmUrson, of H.M. 19th For>t. 

■llj. At Muttra, Lieut. George l.arkins, horse 
artillery, to Miss Oattley, daughter of T. Battlcy, 
£-sq., of Dublin. 

14. At Meerut, Robert Neave, Esq., civil ser- 
vice, to Miss Marianne Sabina Bristow. 

16. At Calcutta. Richard Wooldritlge, Estj., iii- 
ffigo planter, to Miss Emma Garden. 

18. At Barrackpore, Lieut. G. W. Hamilton, in- 
terpreter and quarter-master, .34th regt. N.L, to 
Charlotte, second daughter of the late Colonel 
Logie, of the Bengal army. 

22. At Lucknow, Lieut, and AdJ. W. Blackwood, 
•50th N.L, to Emma, eldest daughter of Lieut 
Col. George Moore. 

23. At Calcutta, Dr. R. Stuart to Mrs. R. J. 
Thomson. 

24. At Calcutta, iH. Joseph Snelson Morton to 
Miss Caroline M«|Plld. 

25. At Calciit^ Mr. John Thomas Corrie to 
Miss Jane Mills. 

27. At Dinapore. Mr. Thomas Alex, Pereira to 
Miss Marla Guest. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Thomas Gurr, H.C. marine, 
to Miss Maria Dias. 

At Calcutta, Mr. D. F. Harvey to Miss A. hL 
L. Hcberlet. 

31. At Allahabad, Cant. E. 5. Watson, 59th 
r^t. N.I., eldest son of M^jor Gen. Watson, c.b., 
commainding the prestdcncy di\islon, to Jane, third 
daughter, of the late R. M. Thomas, Esq. 

Feb. 3. At Calcutta, Capt. Wm. Buothby, se- 
cond son of B. Boothby, Esq., of the Standard 
Iron Works, Nottingham, to Ann Frances, daugh- 
ter of the late Mr. Smith, Lambeth, London. 

Feb. 7. At Calcutta, Mr. Patrick Julius De Vine 
io Mrs. Elizabeth Nelson. 


Sept. SO. At HansI, Lieut. CdL S. P. Bishop, 
27«h Bengal Infantry, commanding at that station. 
The officers of the ^th, 4n testimony of their es- 
teem and respect for their late lamented comman- 
dant, mean to raise a monument over his remains 
at HansI* 

Jan. 1. At Mhow, in Malwa, Frances Marla, 
wife of Caiit. F. E. Manning, 16th regt. N.I., 
aged do. 

4. At Barcnlly, of Ullous fever, George Frcwln 
Thompson, Esq., of the chril service, in his 30th 

year. 

14. At Calcutta, Mrs. JaneMacey, aged 80. 
ia» M Calcutu, Elisabeth Mary, wim pf W. H. 

' 18^ At Calcutta, Mr. Hqnry Cowan, H.C. ma- 
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20. At Benares, of apoplexy, Mr. J. H. Kola, 
aged 30. 

22 . At Calcutta. Colonel Thomas Wood, c.b., of 
the engineers, aged 68. 

23. At Calcutta, Mr. L. F. Gomes, aged 31. 

25. At Calcutta, Harriet Bartlett, relict of th» 
late Mr. John Bartlett, aged 36. 

— At Muorshedabad, Mrs. Artn Burnett. 

Feb. 3. At Calcutta, Harriett, relict of the late 
Mr. Thomas Higgs, aged 29. 

5. At Bhaugulpore, Louisa Harriet, eldest 
daughter of Capt. John Graham, commandant. 
Hill Rangers, aged 20. 

— Gn board his boat, off Calcutta, William 
Warren Wood. Esq., of Tirhoot, aged 56. 

7. At Calcutta, Mary, wife of Mr. John Sin- 
clair, aged 29. 

LtUcly. Between Chunar and Benares, on his way 
to .\gra, Mr. J. Davir. 

— On his way frf»m Neemurh towards Agra, 
Major Hubert de Burgh, of the 2d regt. L.C. 

— At Meerut, Mr. J. Shields, pilot service. 

— At Dinapore, Mr. Chas. Clementine, aged 80. 


iRabras. 

GOVKUNaJENT ORDERS, Ac. 

MOVEMENTS OF CORP.S. 

The flOth regt. N.l. to march rrotn Vel- 
lore to Madras^ and to be there stationed. 

The wing of H.M. 41st regt. about CO 
return from Moulincin to be, as a tempo- 
rary measure, stationed, on its arrival, at 
Poona malice. 


OFFICRIIS DOING DIITV W'lTIl CORPS. 

ITcad^ Quarters, Chovltrij Plain, Jan.^% 
1834,— Witli reference to the G.O.*sl>y 
Government of the 17th and 22d iiisUot, 
the Commander-in-chief directs that, with 
the exception of officers appointed to act 
as quarter- master and interpreter, all offi- 
cers, iiicludiii;' majors doing duty with 
corps Ollier thuii that to which they belongs 
shall, upon receipt of this order, be slruc'lc 
off from the corps they are respectively do- 
ing duty with, and rejoin that to which 
each belong. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 


Jan. 22. M. Lewin, Esq., to act as collector and 
magistrate of Guntoor. 

24. Lieut. Col. W. Montcith, superintending 
engineer, presidency division, to be one of trustees 
for St. George's Church. 

A. Maclcane, Esq., to act as secretary to Marine 
Board. 

28. A. D. Campbell, Esq., to act as a Judge of. 
Court of Sudder and Foujdaree Adawlut. 

.31. A. D. Campbell, Esq., to be a member of 
Board for C!ollege and for Public Instructioru 

Feb. 4. A. F. Bruce, Esq., ioact as secretary to 
Board of Revenue. 


J. A. R. Stevenson, Esq., to act as mint master. 

G. Bird, Esq., to be assistant judge and joint 
criminal judge of ttuntoor, and to act as Judge arid 
criminal judge of Nellore. 

James Fraser, Esq., to act as judge and ciiminai| 
judge of Chicacolc. 

W. Lavle, Esq., to act as sub-coReotor and Jo^l; 
magistrate of Nellore. 

R. Cathcart. Esq., to act as etitNcoHec^ 
joint magistrate of Vliagapatem. , 

W. U. Arbathnot, Esq., to act at tub-coHeefeoir 
nod Joint magittrate of Ganjam. 

Mr. Thomas Scott, to be master attfndMRt il 
Gealtnt voom of Mr. Colley dec« - 

c» c) 
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. Henry Cbamier, Em., to exerclee all Ainctloni 
ftiid authorities of military secr^ary to Mvern- 
' ment during absence of Mr. Cleik, or until hirther 
orders. 

7. Pindlay Anderson, Esq. . to act as sub-collector 
and Joint magistrate of Canara. 

H. Stokes. Esq.» to act as additional lub-collec- 
tor and joint magistrate of Canara. 

11. H. Forbes. Esq., to be an assistant to princi- 
pal collector and magistrate of Coimbatore. 

. Arthur Ball. Esq., to be an assistant to principal 
collector and magistrate of Canara. 

R. B. Sewell. Esq., to bean assbtantto collector 
and magistrate of Chiagleput. 

ly. Arthur Cole, Esq., to be an assistant to 
priKipal collector and magistrate of Madnia. 

' T. B. A. Conway, Esq., to be ditto to ditto ditto 
^ Nellore. 

^ 19. J. C. Scott, E q., to be assistavt judge of 
slllah court of Canara. 

• A. 1. Cherry, Esq., to be deputy secretary to 
government in departments of chief secretary. 

P. B. Smollet, Esq., to be assistant judge and 
joint criminal Judge of Madura. 

C. H. Hallett, Esq., to be register to provincial 
court of appeal and circuit for centre division. 

E. Maltby, Esq., to act as head assistant to prin- 
cipal collector and magistrate of Canara. 

A. M. Owen, Esq., to be assistant to principal 
ccdlector and magistrate of Malabar. 

Mr. Wm. Montgomerie is permitted to resign 
Hon. Company's service from 1st May 1U.34. 

To be Factort.-^R, D. Parker, 6th Jan. Ift34: 

D. White, 1st do. i E. Maltby, 28th do. ; E* New- 
berry, 2181 do.; S. Scott, Kith do. ; J. D. Bour- 
dillon, 28th do. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, 8cc. 

Fori Si. Georg**, Jan. 20, 1834. — Lieut. S. Best, 
forps of engineers, to act as civil engineer In centre 
division, during absence of Lieut. Cotton. 

. Jan. 81. — 6th L.C. Lieut. W. P. iJeas to be 
capt., V. Knox dec. ; date of com. 12th Oct. 183:1. 

noth S.I. Lieut. E. T. Morgan to be capt., and 
Bns. Roger Rollo to be Ueut., v. Lardner dec. ; 
^teof corns. 12th Oct. 1833. 

Sth N.I. Ens. H. G. Napleton to be lieut., v. 
Sherarddcc. : date of com. I2th Jan. Iii34. 

' 92d N.l. Ens. Edw. Baker to be lieut., v. Pri- 
chard dec. ; date of com. 11th Jan. 18*14. 


Head-Qtxarters, Jan. 14 to 21. — Lieut. W. R. 
Foskett, of loth, to rejoin his regt.— Ensigns G. 
A. Manhalland W. H. Wapshare to do duty with 
6th N.L 

' Lieut. Drysdale, 16th N.I., to he adj. to detach- 
ment of that corps under orders of embarkation 
Straits of Malacca. 

Assist. Surg. J. Comfoot, ii.n., to accompany 
and adbrd medical aid to detachment of 13th N.I., 
and Ciolundanse under orders to embark for Singa- 
pore. 

' Aaaiat Surf . J. Drever to be transferred (torn 
pioneers to sappersand miners, from 1st Feb. 

Hie fullowlDg orders confirmed Lieut. W. O. 
Pellowe to act as adj. to 10th N.I., from Ist Dec. 
lass, during absence, on fbii., of Lieut. Kenny; 
date aoth I^v. laiS-.^-Lleut. D. H. Consldine, 81st 
N.I.> to act as aide-de-camp to Mni* Gen. Dalrym- 

5 le ourlng absence of Ens. Dalrymplef date Sth 
an. 1834. 

Lieut. Edward Hughes, SOthregt., to act as qu. 
interp. to. corps tiU further orders. 


. Lieut. CoU T, T. -Psske, of horse brigade, to be 
pM ached to M taC ardlleiy till fbrther orders. 

, Thp XhUowiog removals arid poatlngs ordered 

^flaeliimB<4fid Ui'10ih<do.t Suif; B# MaSaU 
%) Co asd dn.r Assist, buif. K W. I^re 
toaiMi4B.| A«lH;9aiB. T^Wniyilom 


Fort St. Qeorge. Jan. 24.~rCapt. T.' B. Chalon, 
33d N.L, acting deputy judge adv. gen.* to be de- 
puty judge adv. gen., to complete establishment. 

22(f AM. Lieut. D. Buchanan to be adj., v. 
Darby resigned; and Ens. D. Y. Glraud to be qu. 
mast, and interp., v. Buchanan. 

9th N.l. Lieut. A. C. Wight to be capt., v. Do 
Blaquiere dec. ; date of com. 15Ch Jan.* 1834. 

SSd N.l. Capt. John Tocker to bemaior, Lieut.' 
Richard Dowell to be capt., and Eos. C. If. Hor». 
ley to be lieut., v. Hunter retifed ; dbte of corns- 
Ist July 1833. 

The services of Mai. J, Tocker placed at dlspo- 
sal of Com.-lii-chief for regimental duty. 

Lieut. F. Darby, Sid N.l., permitted to resign 
appointment of adj. to that corps. 

Jan. 28.— Capt. C. O. Fotherglll to command fst 
Nat. Vet. Bat. from 24th May 1833, v. Hicks dec. 
— Maj. J. A. ('ondell to command 1st Nat- Vet. 
Bat. from 16th Oct. 1833, v. Fotherglll removed. 

Capt. T. Sewell, r4>th N.L, to act as deputy se- 
cretary to Military Board. 

Capt. D. Montgomerie, 7ih L-C., to act -as pay- 
master at presidency, v. Sewell. 

Assist. Surg. Jamea Hamlyn, 3nth N.I., to af- 
ford medical aid to residency of Mysore until fur-< 
ther orders. 

Col. John Doveton, c.b., admitted on gnaeisal 
staff of army from iI3i& Jan., with rank orwlga- 
dier-general, in sue. to Maj, Gen.. Sir Hugh Vrasei, 
K.C.O., returned to Euro|>e.— pirlg. Gen. Doveton 
to command troops in ceded districts. 

The services of Mq|. G. Faris, 1st L.C., replaced 
at disposal of Commnnder-in-chlef. 

Capt. Rochfort, 8fth N.T., at his own request, 
permitted to resign eommand of resident's escort 
at Mysore, and his services pla^ at disposal of 
Commander-in-chief. 

Cadet of Artillery PMw. Strettell admitted on 
estab., and prom, to 8d-lietit. — Cadets of Infantry 
W. F. Goodwyn and John White admitted on 
estab., and prom, to ensigns. 

Deputy C'ommissary John Braddock to have 
^ank of lieut. on mm-effective estab., under -per- 
mission of Hon. the Court of Directors. 

Jan. 31.— Surg. Wm. Haines to be superintend- 
ing surgeon, and posted to -northern division of 
army. — Surg. W. E. E. ('onwell, m.o., to resume 
his duties as regimental surgeon. 

Feb. 3. — Artillery. 2d-LleuL W, K. Worster to 
be Ist-licut., and 2d- Lieut. A. B. Gould to rank 
from 29th July 1833, v. Brotherton dec. — Super- 
num. 2cl-Lieut. Geo. Selby admitted on effective 
strength from IBih Sept. 1833, to complete estab.. 

Feh. 4.— Lieut. W, A. Orr, horse artillery, to 
take charge of invalids, Ac. of H.C. service pro- 
ceeding to Europe on ship Vady Fl*rra. 

Lieut. R. Shirreff, 2d N.I., permitted to resign 
app. of adj. to that corps, and to return to Europe- 
on sick certificate. 


Head^Quartere* Jan, 89 to 30.-*-The following 
orders confirmed :^Lieut. M. White to act as qu. 
mast, and Interp. to 18th regt. during absence of 
Ens. Haines on sick cert. | date S9th Decw— .Lieut. 

E. Home, 93ib N.I., to continue to act as fort adk 
at Vellore until arrival of Lieut. Ottley ; date lOth 
Jan,— Lieut. . E. Hughto to act «a qu. roast, and 
Interp. to 39th N.L during aliWDcc of Lieut. Ottley 
on ditto ; date Ifith Jam-^rComet F- X Canuthets 


Lieut. H. Montgomerie removed tram Sd bat. 
artillery, and brought oo eflbetive strength of 
horse brigade, v. Godftey proceeded to Europe. . 

The following removMt ordered » — Lieut. Qen. 
and Col. C. Comer from 41st to 16th N.l. ; Col. G. 
L. Wahab, from 15th to 41st do. ; LleuL Col. J. 
Hackett, Rom 61it to 87th da; Lieut. Col. J* 
Stewart from 87th to 51tt do. 


to act as qu masL to fd L,C. during absence of 
Lieut, and Qu. Maet. Omaaiiey on furLt date Sth 
May i93.V^Ue\n/ W# C. OjMl^ to act as qu. 
iaast. to 44th regt., during a < iiii hce .of LimaU Dud- 
geon onduty; date 16th Jan, 1834. 


Li^t. G. 18ri^N*l*« to act at qu, ihuL 


iHawiwrp.| V. Glovgrprom. . 
Xiraf.'D;BatihMtoii, 171^ llj*. 


TheibilowtDgKmovaltqx^^ 8iii^‘0,4CaMi 
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Svam 12t1it6‘snth N.I;, «nd|Surg. T.Willlami from 
n(ith to 12th do.— Gen. iC'cd.) Sir H. S. Scott. 
K.C.B* froin 4th to 33a regt.. and Col. W. C. Oliver 
from 33d to 4th do. 

2r1*Meitt. Edw Strettell to do duty with 3rl bat. 
artillery.; En8.W. F. Goodwyn with 6th N.f. ; 
ami I ill). John White, with litth do. 

Fort St. George, Veh. 7. — Wi L.C. Capt. Walter 
llamlllnn to»»e major, Lieut. Francis Forbw to be 
and Lieut. If. Garnicr to take rank from l‘2th 
March 183.3, in sue. to Meredith prom. 

24f/i .V./. Ideut. <T1reV. Capt.) John Lewis to be 
capt.. and Fns. Edw. Martin to be lieut., v. 
Swanston retired: date oi corns. 1st Jan 1333. 

Assist. Surgeons Chalmers and Hastle to do duty 
with M.M. 37th regt. until further orders. 

Feh. II. — Assist. Surg. C. Kevin permitted to 
enter on general duties of army, 

H Oft-^Harter*, Jan. 30 to Fab. 11. — Cornets F. 
Cl. J. Lascelles removed from t^d to 4th L.C.j and 
W. G. Woods from 2d to (ith do. 

The following orders confirmed : — Assist. Surg. 
Tnnes. 3*id N.I., to act as garrison surgeon of Can- 
nanoretill further orders ; date 21st Jan. — Assist. 
Sure. Richmond to art as staff surgeon to light 
'field div, of Hyderabad subsid. force, dec. till ar- 
rival of Staff Surg. Stevenson \ date 22d Jan. 

The leave of absence granted to the officers of 
the Mysore and centre divisions of army cancelled ; 
date 7th Feb. 

Ens. W. F. Goodwyn to do duty with Iflth N.I. 
—Lieut. E. V. 1*. Holloway, of 42d, to do duty 
with 32d N.I., and to act os qu. mast, and inters*, 
to that corps till further orders.— Lieut. Stafford 
Vardon to act as adj. to corps of sappers and 
vniiiers, v. Lawford. 

Fort St, George, Feli. 14.—- fn/l/nVy. I. lent. East 
Apthorp to he capt.. and Ens. Wm. Junor to lie 
Rent., fromflth. Feb. 1834. — The prom. of(!ol. G. 
L. Wahab. published in G.O. 27th Dec. 1^33. can- 
celled. 

Ist-Lieut. J. H. BoU, corps of engineers, to be 
superintending engineer in northern division, v. 
Smith retuniM to Europe. 

Assist. Surg. Thomas O’Neil npp. to medical 
charge ot Female Asylum. 

Assist. Surg. John Macfarland to Ire surgeon, v. 
Atkinson retired ; date 8th Feb. lB-34. 

Ist'I.iout. R. Henderson, corps of engineers, to 
bp superintendent of roads in public and assess- 
ment department, from 1st March 18,*)4. 

Uead-f^tnrtere, Feh. 12 and 13.— The Ajllowing 
orders conflnnedi—l.ieiit. R. Henderson to act as 
adj. to corps of sappers and miners from 31st Jan. 
18.14 until relieved.— -Lieut. Hahiin. 2.'>th N.I., to 
command escort of resident at Tanjore under G.O. 
ofHth Feb, 1828; dateWth Feb. 1834. 

Assist, .‘^urg. De Burgh Bin h to do duty with, 
and alfirrd medical aid to, 36th N.I. 

Lieut. Wakeinan, 42d, to act as qu. mast, and 
interp. to 32d regt., v. Holloway, whose app. has 
. not Uken place. 

Surg. Wm. Geddea removed from 2.'*th to 18th 
regt., and Surg. John Macfarland (late prom.) 
to 25th do. 

Feh. 14.— The following removals ordered:— 
Cota. A. Grant, c.b., to 4th N.I. ; and W. t :. Oliver 
from 4th fo4l8t do.— Lieut. Cols. G. L. Wahab U» 
27th N.I. I J. Hackett from 27th to Alst do. ; and 
J. Stewart, from 5l8t td 22d do. 

Lieut. John Braddock, non-effective estab., 
posted to Ist Nat. Vet. Bat. 

Comets K. E. A. Money removed from 8th to 
4th L.C., and W. L Walker, from 1st to 4th do. 

.Feb. 17,— The postings of Cornets St. V. Pitcher 
and A. J. Kelso to 5th L. (\. and Cornet J. Fo ler 
to 8th do., under date 24t!i Oct. 1832, cwralled ; 
and the following postings of wrnets to regimenu 
ordered St. V. Pitcher to 6lh L. CT. ; A. J. Kelso 
to 3d do. t J. Fowler t08th do.; J. Nonnaii to 4th 
<lo.i J. J. Mudie to 6th do.; Hem. H. Arbuthnoi 
to 3d do. I -F.45tnddy to 5th do, ; F. Hughei to 7th 
. do. ; Geo. Cumlne to 8th do. ; A. Tottenham to 
4th dOb ; O. W. Russell' to 2d do. 1 W. Vine to 6lh 
da I F. B. Seton to9d do. ; J. F. Rose .to Ist do. 


Fort St. George, Fed.' 17 :— Ref Mflgltt 
wing). Ens. T. Mears to be Lieut, v. Buxrard dec.*; 
date of com. 3d Feb. 1834. 

Assist. Surg. John (.'on well permitted to enter 
on general duties of army. 

Maj. A. Tulloch, deputy com, gen., to conduct 
duties of commissariat at presidency, during ab- 
sence of IJeut. Col. Cubbon from Madras; 

Col. (Charles Farran remor ed from command of 
Nagpure subsidiary force as deficient in qualifica- 
tions required for due discharge of that Important 
olRce (by direction of Right Hon. the Governor- 
general in Council . 

gfitt if)._Col. John Woulfe, 9th N.L, to com- 
mand Nagpore subsidiary force, v. Farran re- 
moved. 

4t/t L.C. Comet F. G. J. Lasrellcs, from 2d L.C., 
to })C lieut., towards completing cstab. ; date of 
com. 3nth Jan. wm — Comet K. E. Money, from 
8th I..C„ to be lieut., to complete estab. | date of 
com. 14th Feb. 18*14. 

Gth L.C. f .ornet W. G. Woods, from 2d L.C., to 
Ire lieut., to complete cstab. ; date of com. 30th 
Jan. 1834. 

Head-Qunrtere, Feb. 19.— The following orders 
confirmed:— Lieut. C. Pooley to act as qu. mast, to 
3«tli N.L, during absence of l.ieut. Cluttcrbuck on 
furl. ; date 1st Feb.— Lieut. W. Biddle to act as 
qu. mast, and interp. to 25th N.L. during absence 
of Lieut. Nicholls: date loth Feb. 

Feb. 20.— Lieut. S. W. Ilennah, 4th I*C., to act 
as adj. to that cor|M, v. Forbes prom. 

Fef,. 21 Assist. Surg. W. B. Thompson, hone 

artiU'^ry, to affoni medical aid to head-quarters of 
Commander-in-chief, escort, and public followen* 
about to proceed to Mysore country. 

Ht'.tumed ft» dutf/, from Europe, — Jan. 24. Lieut. 
Col. T. T. Paske. artiUety.— Capt. J. R. Robert- 
son, Hth L.C.— Lieut. John Whitlock, 8th L.C, — 
Maj, W. P. Cunningham, 2>lth N.I. — Lieut. J. W. 
Uiiyley, 2oth N.I — ^28. Capt. J. M. Ley, artillery. 
— Ma). Richard James, 7th L.(.'. — Comet W. Q. 
Woofls. 2il L.C.— Capt. J. F. P.ilmer, .32d N.I, — 
Lieut. C. M. Macleitnc, 43«l N.L— Col. John Dove- 
ton, r.K., 2d !<.('. — 31. Col. H. F. Smith, r.n., 
42d N.I.— (’apt. John Yaldwin, 2Ist N.L — Capt. 
R. J. Nixon, 2.*)th N.L— Cant. J. M. Poyes, 38lh 
N I. — Superintend. Surg. \v. Haines. — Surg. Geo. 
Knox.— Assist, Surg. Do Burgh Birch, 


tl) K LOU CHS. 

To Europe. — Jan. 21. Lieut. J. T. Smith, sv- 

E cr in tending engineer, northern division, for 
enllh. — 24. Ens T. W. Steele, 16th N.L, for 
health (to LMiibnrk from western coast).— Comet 
Win. Mne, doing duty with (ith L.(J., for bealtb. 
— 28. Lieut. Col.- II. Rowdier, 39th N.L— Capl. 
Chas. Wahab, Kith N.L— Maj. W. Murray, 4(hh 
N.L, for health.— Lieut. 3V. A. Orr, borse-artil- 
lery, for health. — Ens. D. T. Thomson, 39th 
N.I., for health.— 31. Capt. R. D. Weir, Europ. 
regt— Capt. R. E. Boardman, 7th N.L— Lieut. 
R. 11. Bingham, 7th N.L— Capt. W. Drake, 21st 
N.L, for health — Lieut. L. E. Duval, 27th N.L, 
for health. — Feb. 4. Lieut. Col. J. P. James, 24th 
N.I., for health. — Lieut. R. Shirreff, 2d N.I., Ibr 
health.— 7. Capt. C. Rnchfort, 27th N. I.— Lieut. 
R. ii. M. Sprye, 9th N.L, for health.— Surg. C. 
Searle, for health ^instead of to Isle of France 
and N. S. Wales, as formerly granted).— 11. Lietfi. 
W. F. Du Pasquier, 17th N.I., for health.-^14. 
Lieut. John Mann, 2.’>th N.I., for health. 

To Neilgherrjf Jan. 24. Capt. J. AlldriU, 

for twelve months, for health.' 

To Sen. — .Ian. 21. (''apt. (T. A. Brown, 15th N.L, 
fur six months, for he.nthi 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivnts. 

Jan. 21. Hueaorah Men^utnt, 'Moncrleff, from 
Penang. — 22. H.M.S. Harrier, 'Vassall, from Trln- 
comaltae.— 23. Barretto Junior, Saunders, -frorn 
London: Tanley, from ditto: and Lodp 

M^Naghtm, Faith, Item Alienee.— 26. 'HindMfun. 
Redman, mini London.— 2^ Modrao, BmcIi. 
from Porto Novo ; and Gangot, Buraess, Item 
Calcutta. — .30. H. M .S. MagUAmne, mnirldge, 
froih g cruise) and Efhobeth, Ulcnklnso|>i frufn 
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AMnbM.-^f. jinMltuUg, Berteaux« tram Mauri- 
tius.— F kb. 1. LueuttMU, Henry, from Pondicherry. 
A. ThaUa, Blden, from Calcutta.— f). G«ow and 
Marwt Roberts, from Mauritius: and Richard 
Beil, Wardle, from Calcutta.— 7. Edina, Norris, 
Aom Calcutta; and iVaterlon, Cow, from (-ov^ 
lonff.— 10. John Hef/es, Worthington, from Cal- 
cutta.— 14. Abberion, Shuttleworth, from Calcutta. 
—15. H.M.S. Curafoa, Dunn, from Bengal. — 17. 
jUteuntfei*; Banderson, from Viaagapatam ; and 
Biihaven-, Crawford, from Calcutta.— 18: Alexun- 
der,- Waugh, from Calcutta.— 20. Orient, White, 
from Calcutta. — 25. Bolton, Fremlin, from Lon- 
don. — (At Coringa. Feb. (>. General Piilmer, Tho- 
mas, from London.) 

Departures. 

Jaw. 20. Warrior, Stone, for London; — 23. 
Swallow, Adam, and Sophia, Bluett, both for Pe- 
nang. — ^27- Barretto Jxtnanr, Saunders, for (Cal- 
cutta. — 28. Hindoetan, Redinati, for Calcutt.'i.— 
29. Drongmtr Mackenzie, and Alexander, Snnder- 
aon, both for Vizagap:itam.— Fan. 2. Alfretl, Tajv 
ley, for Covelong and (Calcutta : and Betite Nanci, 
.da TkIo, fbr Pondicherry.— 3. Antoinette, Ber- 
feanx, fhr Pondicherry ; and Klizaheth, Blenkin- 
aop, for Calcutta.— 7. Georfpi and Mary, Roberts, 
for Covelong and Calcutta. — 8. Waterloo, Cow, for 
Calcutta. — 9. Lady Flora, Ford, and T^dy Me 
Kaghten, Faith, both for London. — 10. I-I.M.8. 
Magicienne, Plumridge, on a cruize. — 11. Madras, 
Beach, for London ; and Ganges, Burgess, for 
Trlncomallee and Chittagong.— 13. John Ifeyes, 
Worthington, for Liverpool. — 18. Afai*;/ Ann, 
Rornblbw, for London.^ — 17. Aterander, Sander- 
son, for Marcanurat and Edina, Norris, for 
southward. — 18. Richard Bell,. W'ardle. for Mar- 
canum and Calcutta. — 19. LucuUus, Henry, for 
Pondicherry; and Thalia, Bidcn, for Chittagong. 
— 20. H.M.S. Curafna, Dunn, for Bengal. — 2(i. 
Alexander, Waugh, for London. — 27. Ahberton, 
Shuttleworth, for London. 

FASSENGEliS. 

Per H.M.S Curapoa, from Bengal : The Right 
Hon. the Governor General and X.ady Bcntinck ; 
Sir Edward Ryan ; Mr. Pakenham; Capt. Byrne. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIIITIIS;. 

Dee. 21. On board the Atlas, on the passage to 
Madras, the lady of Lieut. R. Richardson, of a 
daughter. 

Jan. 5. At Masulinatam, the lady of Lieut. J. 
C. O. Stuart, 42dN.l.. of a son. 

17. At Madras, the wife of Lieut. Duval, 27th 
N.I., of a son. 

— At Bangalore, the lady of P. L. Spry, Eiiq., 
35th fitft., of a son. 

22. At Cochin, t?ie lady of Baron D'Albedyhill, 
of a son. 

25. At Madras tlic lady of Lieut. H. Power, 
assist, mfr. auditor gen., of s daughter (since 
dead). 

28. At Madras, the lady of Capt. Thos. Locke, 
1st N. V. B., of a daughter. 

27. At Madras, the lady of T. G. J. Druere, 
Esq., of a son. 

30. At Palaveram, the lady of Capt. DoA, of 
ason. 

Feb. 3. At Madras, the lady of Capt. J. Drever, 
19th N.I., of a son. 

8. At Palaveram, the lady of C.C. Linton, Esq., 
assist, sura. 27th N.I., of ason. 

12. At Madras, the lady of Capt. G. Fryer, of 

14. At Madras, Mrs. J. P. Bartels, of a son. 

10. At Vepery, the lady of Lieut. J. S. Sher- 
man, 13th N.I., of a son. 

Lately. At Hydrabad, Mrs. W. S. Jones, of a 
daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Jan, 20 . At Pondicherry, Ensign i 
13 th KgL N.L, to Isabella, danghi 
Cq»t. Cameroo, of the Bengal artlU 


Edward Slack, 
Iter of the late 
inery. 


At MadiH, LliMitf?*RobN^sr 40 th regt. 
1 iK»I.,.^to Jaatk daafliter of Capt, Piendergut, ot 
li.M.*s scrvlcR 

fionary Soci^, to watpiutt, third daughter of 


Kenneth Macaulay, Esc|., superintendlng-turgeonr 
presidency division. 

Feb. 5. At Bangalore, Lieut. H. B. Blogg, qir. 
mast. 7th L.C., to Helen Craick, youngest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. (\ M. Babiugton, m.a., rector of 
Peterstow, Herefordshire. 

8: At Trichinopoly, Maj. W. T. Sneyd, of the* 
39th regt. N.L, to Louisa Johnston, sixth daugh- 
ter of the late Dr. White, first member of the 
Madraa Medical Board. 


DEATHS. 

July 29, 1833. At sea, on • board the SesostrUr 
Lieut. W. H. Brotherton, artiHery. 

Oct. 12. IxMt on the Ladu Munro : — Cnpt. H.W. 
Lardner, 5(ith Madras N.l. ; Capt. J. Knox, 8th 
Madras L.('. : Lieut. Farmer, H.M. .30th regt. ; 
Qu. Mast. Benjamin Lloyd, H.M. SHth do. ; and 
£ns. Clarke, H.\f.62fi‘do. 

Dec. li. On board the llrtory, off Quilon, H.^ 
.8. Robinson, Esq., aged 27, fourth son of the late 
Sir G. A. Robinson, Bart. His remains were in- 
terred atQuilon. 

13. At Trichinopoly, of cholera, Mr. Luis de 
Rozario, aged 58. 

24. At Vizi anagram, LieuL William Drew, 3d 
regt. Madras N.l. 

30. At Veilgundcl, in the Nizam’s dominions, of 
jungle fever, Mr. William Ignatio, assistant sur- 
veyor, aged 22. 

Jan. 14, 1834. At Cannanore, Lieut. H. M. 
Prichard, of the.32drfgt. N.L 

12. At Kunduah. near the Kimedy Hills, of 
wounds received in action, Lieut. Carryer Shcr- 
rard, of the 8th regt. N.l. 

13. Mr. Andrew deBouza. aged .*j4. 

— At Vepery, Mrs. F.lizabcth Smith, governess 
of the Vepery seminary. 

— At Madras, Mrs. Rliz. L’Rtoille, aged 23. 

14. At Pondicherry, Miss A. R<^njamln. 

1.5. At Vizianagram, of jungle fever, Capt Geo. 
fie Blaquiere, 8th regt N.L 

18. In camj>, at Terrykerry, Capt. David Hun- 
ter Eaton, of the 2d rrat N.L 

24. At Secunderaliao, Brev. Capt. Alfred A.. 
Armstrong, of H.M. 4.5th regt. 

Fch. 3. At Kaniptee, Lieut. Naylor Burrard, of 
(he Madras European regt. 

8. At the Presidency General Hospital, Cornet 
H. J. Pattison, of the pension estab. 

8. At Cuddalore, Eliza, wife of Capt. C. Tur- 
ner, 35th regt Madras N.L 

IfK At Vepery, Mrs. Adelaide Wheeler, widow 
of the late Capt. R. Wheeler, of H.H. the Nizam’*- 
service, in her 59th year. 

— At Madras, of small-pox. Miss Ann Eliza- 
beth Napier, aged 28. 

12. At Bangalore, Thomas Kelghly, Esq., sue 
peiintcndent of police. 

13. At Tanjore, Mrs. Elizabeth Jeremiahv 

2i>. At Bangalore, Mr. John Roggio^ 


GOVERNMENT ORDER. 

GPZF.RATTEE LANGUAGE. 

Bombay Castle, Jan. 27, 1834. — The' 
Right Hon. tlie Governor in Council is 
pleased to extend tlie provisions of the 
G. O. of 19th April 1825, to officers who 
may pass an exami nation in the Guze- 
rattee language, who will consequently 
be liereafcer entitled to the six months* 
allowance of Rs. «30 per mensem, in ad- 
dition to any claim on account of that 
language, in addition' to any claim on 
account of Hindoostanee or Mahratta. 

ACTING COjlfMANDER-lN-CHIEF. 

Bombay Castle, Feb, 3, 1834, — The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council has 
been pleased to accept of the resigriatibn 
by His Exe. Sir C. Halkett, 
and G«C. II-, of the command of the army 
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from the date of the sailing of the ship 
Victory, and to appoint Maj- Gen. Sir 
James S. Barns, K.C.B., to be com- 
mander of the forces from the same date. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Territorial Department. 

Jnn. 2. Mr. J. FI. Felly, jun., to be assistant to 
collector of custoras in Guzerat. 

24. Mr. A. Corfield to be assistant to collector of 
Ahmedabad. 


Leave of Abeence. — Jan. 9. Mr. T. H. Baber, to 
Madras, on [u-ivatc affairs. 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Furlough.— 3«a. .3. The Rev. H. Davies, senior 
chaplain, to Europe, for health. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Domhnp Oietle, Jan. 2.1, 18.34. — Mr. M. A. Ran- 
claud admitted on estab. as an assist, surgeon. 

Jan. 27 . — Supernum. Lieut. R. W. Chichester 
admitted on effective strength of artillery, from 
28th Dec. 1833, v. Wormaldprom. 

Jan. 28. — Capt. W. Jacob, ordnance assistant to 
commandant of artillery, to be agent for manu- 
facture of gun)K>wder, in sue. to Lieut. Col. Ste- 
venson. 

Capt. J. .Sinclair, of artillery, to be ordnance 
assistant to commandant of artillery, in sue. to 
Capt. Jacob. 

Artillertf. 2d-liieut. E. Pottinger to lie nu. mast, 
and interp. to 2d bat., v. Fraser prom. ; date 24th 
Dec. 

bth S.I. Lieut. L. Drown to lie nu. mast, and 
interp., v. Robertson traiisf. to 2.1tn N.l. ; date 
18th Jan. ia34. 

Jan, 29. — Lieut. J. 8. Ramsay to act as adj. to 
left wing 4th N I., so long as it shall be separated 
from head-quarters of regt. 

Lieut. J. P. Major, llth, to act as interp. to 4th 
N.L, during absence of Lieut. Lucas, on sick cert, 
at Pooiiah. 

F«&. 3. — Maj. Gen. Sir James S, R.iTns, k.c.r., 
to command forces, on resignation of his Exc. 
SirC. Halkett, k.c.u., drc. 

Lieut. C. Hunter, adj. of Nat. Vet. Hat., to be 
commissariat agent at Dapoulic, in sue. to Capt. 
Shortt. 


FCRLOirr.iis. 

To 2?M»-opc.— Dec. .30. Maj. J. Barclay, 24th N.L, 
for health. — Jan. 4. Lieut. Col. G. T. Gordon, 1st 
L.C., for health.— n. Lieut. John Dnxlhiirst, Eu- 
Top. regt., for health. — Ens. J. G. Johnston, 10th 
N.L, for health.— -13. Mai. T. L. Groundwater, 
horse brigade.— -Lieut. J. Hobson, Europ. regt. 

To Cape of Good Hope.— Jan. 29. Lieut. Col. Bcl- 
ImIs, engineers, for twelve months, on private 
affairs (eventually to Europe). 

To Afalabar Coojtt.—Jan. 1.3. Lieut. W. Baker, 
1st Gt. N.l, for twelve months, for health. 

MARINE DEPARTMENT. 

Furlouglf.—Jan. 24. Lieut. W. Igglcsden, Indian 
Navy, to Europe, on private affairs. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivala. 

Jas. 26. Marp Catherine, Jones, from New 
South Wales. — 27 . Fort William, Nelsh, from 
China.— 30. lanbella, Maugham, from Bourbon. — 
Fxn. 6. Ann, Bud well, from Madras and Colombo. 
•^Columbia, Patterson, from Liverpool. 

Departuree, 

1. Fergua, Mason, for the Clyde.— 2. Plc- 
tory, Blde^ for London.— 3. Robert Quaple, Bleas- 
dale, for malabar coast.— 0. Annandale, Hill, for 
Liverpool.— Hit Mary Catherine, Jones, for Liver- 
pool. 


^Penang, 4t. 

BIRTHS AND DEATH. 

BIRTHS. 

Dee. 29. At Surat, the Lidy of D. C. Dell, Kaq., 
garrison surgeon, of a daughter. 

.’jl). At Poona, the lady of Capt. J. Jopp, engi- 
neers, of a son. 

Jan. 12. At Bombay, the lady of R. C. Money^ 
Esq., civil service, 01 a daughter. 

DKATII. 

Ort. 3. Of cholera, on her way from Sholapore 
to Bombay, Mrs. W. K. Fletcher, daughter of Mr. 
T. Jewsbury, of Manchester. This lady published 
several pieces of prose and poetry when Miss Jews, 
bury. 


CriJloit. 

roi.ONlAL APrOINTMRNT.S. 

Oct. 1.1, In pursuance of his Majesty’s 

commands, W. O. Carr, Esq., to be king’s advo- 
cate, and J. Per ring. Esq., to be deputy king’s 
advocate in this colony. 

Dee, l>. W. II. Whiting, Esq., to be assistant to 
government agent for western province and dis- 
trict judge of V'our Kories, v. Capt. C. Pearson. 

James ('auld field. Esq., to be assistant to govern- 
ment agent for soutliern province and inspector of 
cinnamon at Gulie, v. Waring. 

E. 8. Waring. Esq., to be fiscal of western pro- 
vince, V. Caulfield. 

2f{. E. R. Power, Esq., to be private secretary 
to Right lion, the Governor. 


Capt. Joseph Wynn, ‘»«th regt., to lie staffofllcer 
at Triiicomallee, v. Capt. Fisher j date 28th Nov. 
Ja3.3. 

Cant. Charles AVallett, filst regt., to be com- 
mandant of Jaffna, v. Rlajor Dircham dec. ; date 
J6th Dec. 

Capt. J. D. Bagenall, Ceylon rifle regt., to be 
commandant of Fort Macdonald, v. Lieut. Jeftcr- 
son : date 8th Jan. 1834. 

Major T. Hall, 97th regt., to be commandant of 
Kotmale, v. Capt. Bagenall; date 15th Jan. 


SHIPPING. 

.-fn irn/j* at Colombo. — Jan. 25. Symmetry, Ste- 
vens, from Loudon. — Peru, Graham, from Lon- 
don. 


MARHIAGF.S, 

Oct. 5. At Colombo, Edmund James Wood, 
Esq., to Elizabeth, second daughter of J. 
Fretz, Esq. 

Dee. 17 . At TTincomallce, Capt. N. J. Lyons, of 
the brig Eleanor, to Mary Catherine, eldest daugh- 
ter of Thomas Dawson, Esq., ordnance storekeeper 
at that station. 

Jan. 16, 18.34. At Galle, Maj. N. L. Darrah, 
97 th regt., commatidant of Galle, to Jane Luck, 
second daughter of the Rev. J. Wenham, second 
colonial chaplain. 

DEATHS. 

Nov, a. At Kandy. Jane, wife of Lieut. John 
Braybrooke, and daughter of Major Ingham, Cey- 
lon rifle regt., aged 22. 

17 . At Jaffna, Brev. Lieut. Col. Samuel Blr- 
cham, Ceylon rifle regt., in the 63d year of his 
ago. 


lirnang, At. 

BIRTHS. 

Nov. 16. At Penang, the lady of the Hon. Sir 
B. H. Malkin, Knt., of a daughter. 

Jan. 14. At Singapore, the lady of Lieut. Alex. 
J. Begbie, Madras artillery, of a son. ' 

24. At Carapong Glam, the lady of Cant. H. 
Prior, 23d L. Inf. .■^ commanding troops olnga- 
pore, of » daughter. 
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Register, — Mauritius -^Cape of Good Hape^ 4*c. 


MARRIAGES. 

Dee, 10. M Penang, Mr. Charles BerUt to Mist 
Mary Ross. 

96. At Penang. Ens. C. R. MackeMle.46th r^gt. 
Madras N.I.> to Rachel Rhoda. eldest daughter of 
the Rev. Thos. Beighton, Protestant missionary. 


DEATHS. 

Dee. 10. At Malacca, Mr. Wiggins. Euronean 
overseer of the convicts. He was murdered hy a 
native convict, near Bell's Stockade. , 

Jati. — On his passage from Batavia to Singa- 
pore. aged 32, Capt. Tnos. Macklo, of the brig 
'Lucy* 


Mauvitiue, 

MARRIAGES. 

Jan. 24. C. C. Brownrlgg. Esq., captain 9th 
regt.. to Rosa Matilda, second daughter of Lieut. 
Cm. Fyers, commanding royal engineers In this 
island. 

— The Rev. Langrishe Banks, second coloni.-^l 
chaplain, to Louisa, eldest daughter of Lieut. 
Col. Fyers. 


Capr of <Doob |t!opr. 

BIRTHS. 

lUateh 11. The lady of G. L. Prendergast, Esq.. 
Madras civil service, of a son. 

18. The lady of Mr. Advocate de Wet. LL.!).. 
of a daughter. 

19. AtWynberg. the lady of James Carey, Esq., 
of a son. 

25. Mrs. Tredgold, of a daughter. 


DEATHS. 


March 22. George Jones, Esq., major 32d regt. 
Madras N.I., aged 49. 

— Wm. Henry Low, Esq., aged 38. 


Gustral.;0U. 

NEW SOUTH WALES SHIPPING. 

Arrivals at Sydney.— Jan, 24. Florentui, from 
London and t:ape.— Feh. 1. Martha, from London ; 
Eleanor, from London ; and Fame, from Cape 
and Hobart Town.— 3. Dapftne, from Mauritius 
and Hobart Town ; and Princess Victoria, from 
Hobart Town. — 6. Leda, from (Jape.— 8. BoUna, 
flram London.— Ici. Atwivk, from London and Ho- 
bart Town. — 15. Fairlie, from London. 

Departures.— Jan. 30. Layton, for China.— 31. 
Neptunsi for Singapore. 


VAN DIEMEN*S LAND SHIPPING. 

Arrivals at Hobart Town.— Nov. 4. Eliza, from 
Dublin.— Dec. 11. 'Neptune, from Ixmdon.— 12. 
John Duneeombe, from Mauritius; and Gem, from 
London.— 14. Aurora, from Sydn^ ; and Tamar, 
from Port Arthur. — 25. Brazil Packet, from New 
Zealand.— Jan. 2. Merope and Erudiantress, both 
from M aritfua.— 8. Eag/e and Prince Hegent, both 
from N.S. Wales.— 9. Jolly Rambler, from dittu; 
and Emma Kemp, from Rio. — 14* Southworth, 
from London.— 15. Atwide, from London. — 18. 
Daphne, from Mauritius.— 21. HhM.S. Alligator, 
from Swan River.— 26. BrtUianL from London 
and Swan River.— Feb. 8* Argo, from Sydney. 

Depsafuree from ditto.— Dec. 28. Lord Lyne- 
dock a^ IsdbeUa, both fur Madras' with H.M. 
63d r^gt.)— Jan. 5. Aurora, for Madras. 

Arrival at Launceston.— Oct. 28. Countess Dun- 
more, from London. 


ibt. Ibrirtta. 

GENERAL ORDERS. 

A^tril 17, 1834. — The Govenicjr and 
Cuuncil think proper to publish in Ge- 
neral Orders thu following Extracts from 
the Hon. Court of Directors* despRtebes 
to this Government, dated 22d January 
1834.. 

** We have to acquaint you that, at the 
request of his Majesty's Government, we 
have undertaken to administer the go- 
vernment of your island, in tlie name of 
the crown, for one year from the 22d 
April next (unless a final arrangement 
should be previously made by the King's 
Government). 

** We have resolved, in accordance wnth 
the wish whicli his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have expressed, that no vacancies, 
either in the civil or military establish- 
ments, shall be filled up, nor any new 
appointments made, nor any re-enlistiug 
take place, without previous communi- 
cation with the I*ords of his Majesty's 
treasury. 

I'he clothing indented for hy you, 
on the l-th April 1833, will be forw'ardcd 
by ail early opportunity. 

“ We are under the necessity of de- 
clining to comply with Lieut- Knipe's 
petition (for twelve months' back rank). 

We authoriie the grant of horse-al- 
lowance to Lieut. Col Hodson. from the 
period at which be ceased to draw it. 

“ Wc do not object to your having 
granted a ration to Lieut. O’Connor. 

“ Wo will not object to Mr. Reed 
having the rank of captain, with the dis- 
tinct understanding that the Company is 
to incur no expense thereby, beyond the 
ration of a captair, to commence from the 
date of his niemoriul, viz- 1st April 
1833. 

“ The reasons that made it necessary 
for us to decline to sanction the invaliding 
of Col- Wright, as explained in our des- 
patch dated .31st July 1833, paras. 3 and 
4-. apply with equal force to the case of 
Major Sampson. We must, therefore, 
withhold our sanction from the grant to 
that officer of full pay and allowances as 
an invalid, and we desire that, in the 
event of Major Sampson’s final retirement, 
his retiring pay be limited to the amount 
fixed by the Kegulatioiis, viz. Ids. per 
day, in this case as in that of Colonel 
Wright. 

** Major Sampson will have the option 
of returning to the effective establish- 
ment- If he do so, you Will cancel all 
promotions made in consequence of your 
resolution to invalid him. 

The orders issued to beads of de- 
partments, on the 0th January 1834, are 
still to continue ill effect.** '! 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


Hast- India Houte^ June 18. 

A Quarterly General Court of Proprie> 
tot 4 of £a&t‘ India Stock was held this day 
at the Company's bouse in Leadenhall- 
street. 

OFFICIAL PAPERS. 

The minutes of the last court having 
been gone through, 

The Chairman (Henry St. George 
Tucker, £>q.) acquainted the cuuit, that 
a list of superannuations granted to the 
Company’s oHicers and serv nits in Eng- 
land, since the last General Court, under 
the 5.3d Geo. III. cap. 1.55, sec. 93, was 
now laid before the proprietors, conform- 
ably with the by-law, cap. 6. sec. 19. 

The Chairman also acquainted the 
court, that certain papers which had been 
presented to Parliament since the last Ge- 
neral Court were now laid before the pro- 
prietors, in conformity with the by-law, 
cap. 1. sec. 4. 

half-year’s dividend. 

Tlie Chairman next acquainted the court 
that the warrants for payment of the half- 
year's dividend would be ready for delivery 
on Monday, the 7th July next. 


BY-LAWS. 


Mr. TwiniAg said, it became his duty to 
present to the court the report of the com- 
mittee of by-laws. It was not necessary 
for him to accompany it with any observa- 
tions, as the statement which it contained, 
and w'hich was fully borne out by facts, 
spoke for itself. 

The report was then read by the clerk, 
as follows : 


■' Your Committee having called before them 
the several officers of the home establishment, 
whose situations enable them to give evidence with 
respect to the observance and execution of the by- 
laws, have been assured by those officers, that with 
one exception the hy -laws have been duly observed 
and executed during the past year. The exception 
alluded to relates to the by-law, cap. 1, sect. .5, 
which requires a general statement of the Com- 
pany's afflsirs (usually termed the account of stock 
per computation) to be laid before the Court of 
Vropriotors annually, in the month of December 
at the latest. It appeara that the Indian books of 
account did not arrive in this country in sufficient 
time to admit of the preparation of the said state- 
ment, hut as the accounts appear to have been 
ready for dlspatdi onthei!.3d May, and were setu- 
Allv dispatched early in June, and the ship hy 
which they were forwarded had an rmusually long 
passage, your Committee deem it unnecessary to 
do mme than report these circumstances for the 
Information of the General Court. 

** In .the discharge of the remaining duty im- 
posed upon them, of considering what alterations 
or additions may be proper to be made in the code 
of by-laws, your Committee's attention haa been 
pertleuU^ directed to those 1^-laws which had 


I reference to the affiiirs of the Com- 
pany aa a commercial corporation. The altered 
poaftlon of the ComjMny by the p am ln g of 
^ Act 3d end 4th Wiluem IV. cep. 86. will 
itedex necenery the xepeel or alterstiowcf sev»^ 


ral of the existing by-laws : but as the arrange- 
ments consequent upon that Act are not yet come 
fully into operation, your Committee consider 
that It would be premature to enter at the present 
time upon a general revision of the code. They 
desire however -to Assure the General Court, that 
they shall be prepared to enter upon such a rev!-’ 
sion as soon as may be practicable, consistently 
with a due regard to the important interests for the 
protection of which those wholesome Regulations 
were established. ^ 

(.Signed) •• Richard Twining, .las. .Shaw, 
A. W. Hfibarts, Wm. Burnie, 
Bcnj. Barnard, John Hodgson, 
I*. Hcatly, W. G. Paxton." 

*• Kust-Jndia Hotme, 

mh May 1B34.” 

The Chairman stated, that it was or- 
dained by the by-law, cap. 3. sec. ], that 
at the General Court to he held in the 
month of June, a coinniittee of fifteen 
should he elected for the inspection of the 
by-laws. He then propo.sed the follow- 
ing gentlemen, who had been members of 
the committee of bye-laws during the past 
year r — U. Twining, Esq , P. Heatly, 
Esq., R. Williams, Esq., B. Barnard, 
Esq., Sir H. Strachey, Bart , John Darby, 
Esq., J. Carstnirs, Esq., Sir J. Shaw, Barf, 
W. Burnie, Esq., J. Tritton, ICsq., Sir J, 
R. Reid, Bart., D. W. Roharts, Esq., Sir 
J. Woolmore, Bart., and W. Paxton, Esq., 
who were unanimously re-elected. 

The Chairman . — William Ward, Esq, 
having disqualified, it is necessary to elect 
another member in his place, 1 shall there- 
fore propose Lewis Loyd, Esq. 

Capt. Goivan observed, that it was. 
very important, under the change of cha- 
racter which the Company had undergone, 
that gentlemen who had a local know-' 
ledge of the affairs of India should be 
placed on this committee. The great ma- 
jority of those who had just been men- 
tioned were merely mercantile men, or in- 
dividuals connected with the shipping in- 
terest of the Company. But now, and' 
henceforward, men ought to be elected on 
the committee, who possessed local know, 
ledge, who had acted in a diplomatic ca- 
pacity, or who were acquainted with the 
details of the revenue or judicial depart, 
ment. He did not see on the committee 
One individual of that description, nor one 
military man ; and therefore it was bis in- 
tention to propose, in substitution of the 
gentleman who had been named, and who, 
he doubted not, was a very respectable in- 
dividual, ** that Col. William Blackburne 
should be appointed.** Col. Blackburne 
had filled, Hith the highest credit to him- 
self, and most satisfactorily in the eyes of 
the government, a very high situation at 
the court of Tanjore. He thought that 
there should be a fair proportion of alt 
their servants tm the by-laws committee, 
and that it should not be confined to pro- 
prietors who had no local knowledge Of 
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India. The election ought not to be, as 
it bad hcrdoTore been, a mere matter of 
form : the vommittee. was intended as a 
check upon the Court of Directors, and it 
was a mere farce that the appointment of 
members should depend upon tliat body, 
upon wliom it was the duty of the commit- 
tee to act as a check. The nomination of 
the body, which was meant to operate as a 
check on the directors, should rather pro- 
ceed from that (the proprietors*) side of the 
liar, and ilierefore he should propose that 
Col. Blackburiie be elected to the vacant 
situation. 

The Chairman denied that the appoint- 
ment of the committee was under the In- 
6uence of the directors. The election was 
made by tlie court at large, any member of 
which was at liberty to take exception to 
any name proposed. As was usual, the 
names of those who served on tlie commit- 
tee last year were put in succession, and 
those individuals were re-elected without a 
dissentient voice. He had deemed it pro- 
per to name Mr. Lewis Loyd in the place 
of a gentleman who had disqualified, but 
ft was for the court to decide on that pro- 
position. He must be allowed to say, 
witli respect to Mr. Loyd, that there was 
not in that court a more respectable indi- 
vidual. He was a man of talent, possess, 
ing great commercial knowledge, and 
was, in all respects, a character that would 
do honour to the committee of by-laws, or 
to any other body. As to Col. Black, 
burne, neither the hon. proprietor, nor any 
other member of tliat court, had a higher 
retpect for him than he (the Chairman) 
tiad. He bad, however, proposed Mr. 
Lewis Loyd; and, if any gentleman se- 
conded the amendment of the hon. pro- 
prietor, it must be put. If not, lie would 
put the main question for Uie appointment 
of Mr. Lewis Loyd. 

Tlie proposition of Capt. Go wan w'as 
not seconded, and Mr. Lewis Loyd was 
elected on the committee, Capt. Gowaii 
being the only dissentient. 

Mr, Twining hoped that he w'ould not 
be considered as intruding on the court, if 
be briefly noticed an expression which had 
fallen from the gallant officer. The gal- 
lant officer bad said, that he considered 
the appointment of the committee of by- 
laws as a mere farce. He, of course, 
fpoke with great diffidence of tlie proceed- 
ings of any committee or body of which 
he was himself a ..member; but he felt 
that he should be scarcely discharging lus 
dutv, ^nding in that court as he did, if 
he' did .not come forward arj|ypuggest to 
the' a>urt the impropriety c^such Ian. 
^age. He did this, on the present occa- 
sion, the more readily, because he was 
quite willing to conf<^ that the labour of 
&e committee had, of late, been extremely 
light. That clrjcumstance, however^ did 
pot arise from want of ilttention on their. 


part ; it did not arise from a want of 
anxiety to examine any matters that might 
be brought before them. No ; the light- 
ness of the duty was occasioned by the 
very able, persevering, and laborious at- 
tention of former committees of by-laws, 
wlio had exerted themselves most benefi- 
cially, before he had the honour of belong, 
ing to that useful body. He stated this 
fairl}', observing, at the time, that he had, 
oil his own part, no merit to lay claim to, 
with respect to what liad been done by the 
committee. Of this he was perfectly con- 
fident, that if reference were made to 
their records,-— and they could easily be re- 
ferred to, — as to what had been done by 
former committees of by-laws, they would 
be found to bear ample testimony to the 
fact, tliat the appointment of the by-laws 
committee had not been a farce. It was 
only owing to their attention formerly, 
and to the regularity which prevailed in 
every department, from the highest to the 
lowest, that less had been done in the coni- 
inittee, of late, than had been heretofore 
required. He could assure the court, and 
tlie gallant captain himself, that when he 
spoke of the appointment of the commit- 
tee as a farce, he was in error. 

Capt. Gowan said, the hon. proprietor 
had misunderstood and quite misrepre- 
sented him. He never meant to say that 
the labours of the committee of by-laws 
was a farce. What he said was, tliat the 
proposition coming from the directors to 
that (the proprietor's) side of tlie bar, w as 
a farce. It was a mere noifiination wi'h- 
out inquiry. The names were mumbled 
over, and agreed to, as a matter of course, 
without observation. Now he thought that, 
if he went into an examination of the pre- 
sent committee, he could point out some 
members who had been inefficient for se- 
veral years. Surely the hon. proprietor 
would not say, that the whole of the mem- 
bers of that committee always appeared, or • 
took part constantly and regularly in its 
proceedings. He wdshed that they on 
that side of the bar, as Ecst-India proprie. 
tors, should look, with a more discrimi- 
nating eye, to the individuals w'ho were 
appointed on this committee. The ap- 
poiiitincnt should not be left with the gen. 
tlemen at the other side of the bar, who 
selected their private friends or connec- 
tions, however unfit they might be for the 
situation. He was anxious liiat those who 
w’ere appointed should have knowledge,* 
judicial or political, of India. In conclu- 
sion, he repeated, that he had merely de- 
scribed the mode of election to be a farce ; 
and be was of the same opinion still. 

RETIRING ALLOWANCES. 

Mr. JFeeding was not quite sure whe- 
ther the subject he was obtMf ,|p-* 49 ^tice 
would apply to the committee' of^^^we 
on thej^und of dmiftion or neglect on 
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their part. It was not his intention to 
make any such charge. He lind» indeed, 
no desire to accuse or complain of any one. 
All that he intended was to point out an 
error, to amend it if possible, and to 
prevent its recurrence in future. In pass« 
ing, he would just glance at the con. 
versation then before thcni, by stating, 
that he thought it a judicious pr.ictice in 
the reconuiiendation of gentlemen to be 
appointed on tlie committee of by-laws 
coming from the other side of the bar. No 
men could so well understand as the Court 
of Directors what individuals were best 
fitted to perform the duties which de- 
voived on tlic committee. Tlie office he- 
ing gratuitous, it would be difficult to find 
able and honourable men to undertake it, 
if it were to be made matter of canvass. 
Few men would like for such an object to 
be brought into invidious collision or com- 
pririsoii vvitli others equally respectable, 
'i'iic sulijjct wliicb be was now about to 
mention ivas one of very great importance. 
They had all heard that, in consequence of 
the situation in which they were placed, 
under the new charter, they were al)out to 
discharge n numher of their commercial 
servants, who would no longer have any 
duties to perform ; and a scale of reniiine^ 
ration to be granted to the officers thus 
retiring bad been drawn up. Amongst 
those remunerations, there was a great va- 
riety of sums, many of them ainouiitiiig to 
more than j^600. 

The Chnirman , — Does the lion, pro- 
prietor mean to end with any motion ? 

Mr. IFcerfing answered, that he did. He 
believed that be was privileged to do so, as 
tliat was a Quarterly General Court. What 
he wished lo point out was of great impor- 
tance, as it alTected the rights of the Cum- 
pany; and he hoped it was not too late for 
their interference in support of those rights, 
lie had already observed, that it was pro- 
posed to grant, in the w'oy of remune- 
ration, many sums exceeding .£600 in 
amount, and he contended that, in the first 
iniance, those grants, so exceeding .£600, 
ought to bo laid before the proprietors for 
their sanction. The second sectioi\ of the 
act under which the Company was now 
constituted, provided — 

**That all and slnftuUr the privileges, fran- 
chises, abilities, capacities, powers, authorities, 
whether military or civil, rights, remedies, me- 
thods of suit, penalties, forfeitures, disabilities, 
provisions, matters and things whatsoever, granted 
to or continued in the said United (\mipany by 
the said Act of the flfty-tliird year of King Ueorge 
the Third, for and during the term limited by 
the said Act, and all other the enactments, pro- 
visions, matters, and things contained in the said 
Act, or in any other Act or Acts whatsoever, 
which are limited, or may be construed to be 
lihjlted to continue for and during the term 
granted to the said Company by the said Act of 
the fifty rthird year of King George the Third, 
soybras the 8atne$ or any of thenit areinforeet 
and not repeated by or repvynant to the tmavtmettts 
f^etnn/ter contained, and all powers of alienation 
and 'duposltion, rights, franchises, and linmu- 
nUies, vidiich the said United Company now have, 
t/oM r, N .S . Voii. 1 4. No.55. 


ahull continue and be in jbree, and may be exereiaed 
and enjoyed aa against ait persona whomaoeeer, 
autject to the auji^ntendencff, dire»;tion, and con- 
trtd hereinbefore mentioned, until the thirtieth day 
of April one thousand eight hundred and fifty- 
four.*’ 

Now It was provided by the 53d of 
George; III. cap. !•;.>, sec. H8, “That 
from and after the passing of this Act, it 
shiill not be lawful for the said Court pf 
Directors to charge the funds of the said 
Company with the payment of any gra- 
tuity, to any officer, civil or military, or 
other person, exceeding the sum of £600, 
unless the grant, or resolution for that 
purpose, shall have been sanctioned by the 
Court of Proprietors, and approved and 
confirmed by the Hoard of Commissioners 
for the Affairs of India.** Now, consider- 
ing this enactment, and looking-^ at the 
proposed npjiropriation of .^ums exceeding 
j£:600, he thought that those grants ought 
to be laid before the Court of Proprietors 
in the first instance. lie confessed that he 
had not a knowledge of the law, so as to 
practise it. But laws were, or ought to 
be made for the understanding of those to 
whom they applied ; and having, as far as 
he coiiM, studied the provision which lie 
had quoted, his interpretation of it was 
that which he had stated. He would go 
as fur as any man in granting a liberal 
remuneration to their servants ; but he 
felt that one part of their service had not 
been sufficiently compensated, and that, 
under the circuinstanees which he bad 
stated, the Court of Directors and the Board 
of Commissioners could not give rewards 
to the Company’s servants exceeding j£600, 
unless the same were sanctioned by the 
Court of Proprietors, He did not object 
to the amount being liberal, because he 
w'as sure that the Company had property 
enough to meet every demand that could 
he made on them, and such had always 
been his argument. What he now con- 
tended for was a point of principle. His 
proposition simply was, that their commer- 
cial servants on the home establishment 
could not legally receive remuneration t0 
an amount exceeding £600, unless the 
grant was first brought before the pro- 
prietors. Hu hoped that, sojuie hon. pro- 
prietor would second the motion, in order 
that the subject might be at once brought 
before court. The hon. proprietor then 
moved, “ That the Court of Directors do 
not proceed in the remuneration- tp; anyk 
party connected with the home. estab|isl].4 
ment, or any other, where the stun 
posed to be granted to die .discharged 
servant sh#|t exceed. j£600, until -theeaioo 
be submitt^ to the consideration :Qif >4i^ 
General Court.** : .i . 

Sir 6*. Forbes said,, .that he felt- ft tqlflM 
liis duty to second itliQ motion. rTha.'jifOp: 
prictors unquestionably -owed it .tOrthfii|U« 
selves r to. assert . such rights as were .left jiy 
them by law under the late act \ ond hit 

(2 D) 
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liiopetl that they would not be silent on 
this occasion. What construction might 
he put on the clause, to w hich their atten- 
tion had been drawn, by lawyers, he could 
not say ; but surely every man of common 
sense must admit, that sums bf above 
jfifGOO, intended to be granted by way of 
remuneration, ought to be laid before 
them. He understood that a very liberal 
remuneration was to be granted to the 
servants of the Company connected with 
that house. Undoubtedly he would say, 
let the Company act with liberality to 
their servants. He would give his sanction 
and vote for any reward to which they 
had a just claim. Hut he could not help 
stating, that he most highly disapproved of 
the very shabby manner in which he un- 
derstood the Court of Directors and the 
Board of Control intended to compensate 
their able and faithful and meritorious ma- 
ritime servants. He hoped, however, th it 
they had not yet made up their minds defi- 
nitively on the subject. Alany captains and 
officers had been throwm on the wide w*orld 
without the means or the hope of getting 
employment. He saw from the first, that 
these various changes would end in the ruin 
of that service, and he did all he could at 
the time to enable the officcts connected 
with it to better their situation. He, 
however, was not supported in his efforts. 
Of these officers there W'ere very few wlio 
had property sufficient to enable them to 
live even moderately. If some of them 
had saved a little money, he believed the 
number was very small. He understood 
that a great proportion of these meritorious 
individuals were to be remunerated on a 
very low scale indeed. He hoped, how- 
ever, that the Court of Directors would re- 
consider their case ; and he was quite sure 
that the Court of Proprietors would wil- 
lingiy assist them in making a liberal pro- 
vision for those gentlemen. 

The C/tairman said, he was convinced 
that the hon. mover and seconder could not 
for a moment suppose that the Court of 
Directors had any wish to contravene the 
law, or that they felt any desire to dim!, 
nish the powers of the Court of Proprietors; 
those powers, whatever they might be, 
were established by law, and it was not 
witbiii their competence, if they felt any 
saeb wish, to narrow or confine them. 
HVith respect to the matter then before the 
opart, it was clear that the question of 
ompensadcHs must be decided by the lore 
MUL The cewnpensation to be granted to 
iisjlda servaats under tbe iM change, 
with respect to tbetr coownerdin ebaraccer, 
wbichhiidbeeA eArcted in tbe coustitniion 
of this body, was to be determmed by the 
bllh lit tbe- first place» it was to>be con. 
B ifi s ipd by dm Court of DivMIopsi it waa 
tbeit to be transmitted to the Bean! ef 
CTbaiOrel, andi afterwards-^ Ikid hefiare ^r- 
Hsfment. If they were- called upon under 
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the act of 53d of George III. to lay before 
the Court of Proprietors every compensa- 
don, remuneration, or donation of a certain 
amount, then of course that act must be 
complied w'ith. Now, under the provisions 
of the new act, the Court of Directors had 
brought the matter before the Board of 
Control. They had submitted certain pro* 
positions to that board, and until they were 
decided on, it would be premature in that 
court to entertain u question of this kind, 
ignorant as the court must necessarily be 
of the nature of the propositions which were 
laid before the Board of Commissioners. 
Hereafter they might make any move- 
ment which they tliought proper. At pre- 
sent, however, it would evidently be pre- 
mature to enter on the question ; and if 
the lion, proprietor persisted in his motion, 
he certainly must raise his voice against it. 

Mr. IVeeding said, the Chairman was 
under a mistake. Tiie course whjcli had 
been taken u.as not justified hy the pro- 
visions of the new art. 'I’lic propositions 
which liad heen submitted to the board 
should have been previously submitted to 
the General C'ourt. 'J*he directors there- 
fore had been premature. lie fMr. 
Weeding) had warcely made haste 
enough, but ho lia<l made all the haste 
which his opportunities allowed him, and 
be feared his object would be defeated by 
any further delay. Certain propositions, 
it aiipeared, had been submitted to the 
Board of Control. Now% if these propo. 
sitions received the official sanction of the 
Board, it would then, he believed, be too 
late fur the ('ourt of Proprietors to interfere, 
since they could not revoke, suspend, 
or vary any order of the Court of Direc- 
tors, which had been sanctioned by the 
Boaril of Control.** Therefore it was 
that he brought the question forward now. 

The Chairman* — Allow the clause to be 
read under which you are proceeding. 

Mr. fFeeding said, it was the 7th clause of 
Uic act of .3d and 4th of William IV. chap. 
85, which mentioned ** itsliall helaw'ful for 
the said Company** not ** the Court of Di- 
rectors.** The said Company were to do so 
and so. And as all the rights and immu- 
nities of the Company, except such as were 
repugnant to the enactments of the new 
bill were preserved to them, he contended 
that all compensation exceeding ;&600, 
should be submitted to the Court of Pro- 
prietors before being sent to the Board of 
Control. Unless this interpretation of tbe 
law were declared upon good authority to 
be wrong, it was evident to him that these 
eemipensatioris ought to be laid before the 
Court of Proprietors. 

Mr. Sefjeant Spankie (the Company*s 
standing counsel) said, it appeared to him 
that the law enabled the Company, by tlieir 
CHrdfnary agents, the Court of Directors, m 
do all that was necessary to be done iu 
cases of this kind. The Court of Direc- 
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tors acting for tfio Company might make 
these compensations in the manner pro- 
vided for by the law. He did not think 
that the by-law, which directed that grants 
exceeding £600 should not be made with- 
out the sanction of the proprietors, referred 
to grants of the nature of those now con- 
templated, but rather to donations or gra. 
tuilies, or what might be termed matter of 
benevolence. These could not be given 
without the sanction of the proprietors. 
But here he apprehended that the Court of 
Directors took into consideration a sort of 
claim on the part of their servants, totally 
distinct from compensation, superannu- 
ation, or allowance. They wished to give 
a reward for past services, in consequence 
of the reduction of their estahlibhinent 
compelling them to discharge individuals 
from the situations which they now hold. 
These might be considered, therefore, as 
compensations founded on the withdrawal 
or abstraction of certain benefits wtiich 
these servants had possessed. These lie 
conceived were not gratuities at all within 
the meaning of the word gra/uift/ in the 
by-law. The court uiiglit certainly, in a 
case of pure gratuity, come forward to con- 
trol the acts of the executive; but what 
was done by the Court of Directors in this 
instance, he looked upon to he perfectly 
legal. These grants were not gratuities, 
but were compensations for services, whicli 
they were competent to make. By virtue 
of the powers possessed by the Court of 
Proprietors, they had a right to express 
their opinion as to what was done ; hut the 
proceedings in this instance had nothing to 
do with the by-law. 

Mr. Weeding said, lie did not speak of 
the by- law', but of tlie law of the land ; and 
if that learned advocate had been an atten- 
dant upon that court as the Company’s 
standing counsel, for the same length of 
time tliat he (Mr. Weeding) had been as a 
proprietor, he would have observed tliat 
grants amounting to more than £600, 
though given for services performed, and, 
strictly speaking, not gratuities, had been 
heretofore regularly laid before that Court. 
That was the course, which in his opinion 
ought to be pursued under the 53d of 
George III. The learned counsel said 
that these were compensations for services 
rendered and at an end, and that therefore 
there was no necessity for bringing them 
before a Court of Proprietors. But bis 
(Mr. Weeding’s) recollection bore him out 
ill stating the fact, that grants above j^6C)0, 
which had heeti made as rewards to indi- 
viduals after they had served the Company, 
were always laid before that court to be 
sanctioned by them. He hoped that the 
(Jllourt of Proprietors would support his 
motion, and he looked confidently to the 
Court of Directors to assist in upholding 
the rights, privileges, and powers, of the 
Company. 
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The Chairman said, he did not wish to 
prevent the discu.ssing of this subject at the 
proper time. He must, however, observe, 
that whatever legal knowledge his hon. 
friend the mover might possess, still they 
must proceed on the law as expounded by 
the Company’s professional adviser. His 
honourable friend disputed the learned 
counsel’s law, but still the court must be 
guided by it. He could not see to what 
purpose his hon. friend had proposed this 
motion. He begged leave to state again* 
that the ({ueslion was in an immature state* 
and the court might with much greater 
propriety take cognizance of the matter 
hereafter, when it came regularly before 
the proprietors. At present, be could not 
conceive in wdiat manner the court could 
proceed in the business. There were pro- 
positions now' pending before the Board of 
Cemmissioners, and the learned counsel 
had told them that the proceeding was re- 
gular and legal. When the Boardof Com- 
missioners came to a conclusion upon those 
propositions, his hon. friend inight, if he 
pleased, call upon the court to revise the 
proceedings. 

Mr. Weeding said, ho differed from the 
hon. Chairman in opinion. He wished the 
Court to entertain the subject now ; be- 
cause, if they did nut now take the matter 
up, all hope of ])reventing the evil which 
he apprehended would vanish. This pur- 
pose, as he had already stated, w'as twofold 
— to vindicate the rights of the Court of 
Proprietors, and to vary the scale of allow- 
ance or compensation, which he thought 
had not been sufficiently just and liberal to 
the discharged officers of their maritime 
service. If the proposed scale were once 
agreed to betw’een the Board of Control 
and the Court of Directors, there was an 
tMid to the matter — they could not interfere 
hereafter with any prospect of success. 
Therefore, it was, that he asked the court 
to stand forward before it W'as too late. He 
meant no disparagement to the hon. Chair- 
man in what he had said. He knew that 
the mind of his lion, friend was deeply 
imbued with a sense of justice, and that be 
wrould not wittingly do wrong to any man ; 
but he might err, and so inight his col- 
leagues ; and it was no disparagement to 
any set of men to review their opinions* 
and if found erroneous, to correct them. 

Capt. Gowan said, he was exceedingly 
perplexed by the opinion which had been 
given by the Company’s standing counsel. 
(ifearf hear /) It might be intelligible in 
Westminster Hall, but really he did not 
understanir'’ it. lie hoped, however, that 
they would not siifler tlieir common sen.se 
to be confused or inystilied by the learned 
counsel’s very ingenious perversion of what 
he (Capt. Gowan) conceived to be the 
law. He understood that no grant above 
£600 could be given.^without being sanc- 
tioned by tlie proprietors. Prom that rule. 
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'it appeared, the directors, had deviated in 
‘this instance. The general practice was to 
-submit such grants to that court before they 
were sent to the lioard of Control ; but 
to get rid of this difficulty, they .were told 
by the learned counsel that this was not 
granting a pension, but granting a gra- 
tuity. 

Mr. Serjeant Spankie . — I said not a gra- 
tuity, but a compensation. 

Capt. Gowan said, he could not com. 
■prebend the diirercncc. Let them call it 
trompensation, allowance, gratuity, dona- 
tion, or what they pleased, it was still a 
sum of money, exceeding £G0(), impro- 
perly granted under the subtlety of the hiw. 
They called it something else than that 
which it really was, in orrier to get out of 
the act of Parliament and the by-law', lie 
thought that the lion, mover had done a 
very praiseworthy act in endeavouring to 
make a stand upon this question. They 
ought to take care that they did not give up 
the very few and insignificant privileges 
that were left to the proprietors. If they 
did not make a stand now, a most mis- 
chievous precedent would be established, 
which to a certainty would hereafter be 
thrown in their teeth. Tliehon. Chairman 
had said, that he would bo the last man to 
trench on the privileges of the proprietors ; 
but certainly the course which had been 
taken did tend to interfere very consider- 
ably with those privileges. It was fit that 
the Court of Proprietors should have some 
control over the Court of Directors. They 
ought to have the pow*er, when it appeared 
to them necessary, to check the directors by 
shutting the purse-strings. That power, 
however, was it seemed about to be taken 
away. This was a part of a system which 
was advancing rapidly to completion ; and 
which, if it were not stopped now, they 
would be unable to arresi hereafter, lie 
could not agree with the hon. hart, in the 
remarks which he bad made with respect to 
a liberal remuneration of their servants. 
He would not act illiberally ; but he would 
call on the court emphatically to look at 
the situation of the people from w'hoin this 
money was to come. Would they not be 
oblige to lay heavy taxes and burdens on 
these people in order to raise the necessary 
revenue? If they could act with liberality 
without taxation, and provide liberally for 
their maritime servants without imposing 
burdens on the people, be should be very 
well pleased. But they all knew how the 
people of India bad been screwed and 
Ux^. That being the caM, be thought 
they ought to be a little chary and cautious 
before tliey affected so great a degree of 
liberality. He was not of the hun. bart.*s 
opinion, that the allowance to the maritime 
officers was sbajiby. -They were better off* 
than military officers; many of whom, after 
being twenty or thirty yean in the service, 
only obtained a rank that would enable 


them, when they retired, to rcccivcj^PJO itr 
jS^lSO per annum. If that was considered 
sufficient for n military man, he did not 
think that a maritime servant was worth 
more. Besides, the maritime servants, ever 
since the year 1813, had had warning of 
the approaching alterations. They had had 
an opportunity, during that long period, of 
looking forward to the change of circum- 
stances, and had time to shift out of that 
employment. He would stand up for the 
privileges of proprietors. Thai which had 
hccii alluded to this day was an encroach- 
incut on those privileges, and ought to be 
immediately arrested. 

Mr. Jl/arrj/aU had every disposition to 
bow to the authority of the learned ser. 
jeant. But when he heard an individual, 
who had bi’un so many years a member of 
that court, who knew its practice, and 
was eviilently not unacquainted with the 
law, make out so clear a case, he certainly 
felt it to be his duty to support him. 

Mr. Fidihr said, no one could deny the 
power which existed in that court to agi- 
tate anil determine the question of remu- 
Iteration to its officers and servants. He 
wished that their maritime ollicers, and all 
their servants, should be liberally remu- 
nerated. In his opinion, the Court of 
Proprietors, as well as the Board of Con- 
trol and the Court of Directors, should 
agree upon those points before any final 
decision took place. There was no one, 
lie supposed, before the bar or behind the 
bar, that would oppose the justice of that 
principle. 

The CUiiirman said, he had abstained 
altogether from discussing the merits of 
this case. He proceeded on the advice of 
Ibeir learned law-officer. If the directors 
were proceeding in a manner repugnant to 
the statute, which had been quoted ; — if 
they were contravening the law ; — hoti. 
proprietors would have a future opportu- 
nity for stating their o|iiiiiutis on the sub- 
ject. The directors were, however, acting 
under the opinion of counsel. In that 
opinion he had full confidence, while he 
felt that the opinion of his hon. friend 
w'as not a sound one. It W'as impossible 
for the court to go into the case now. 
'I'liey did not know what the proposed 
reinur.eration was for. How' then could 
they in ignorance of the facts go into the 
question ? The executive body were 
directed, under a new law, to take into 
consideration the allow ances to be made to 
the Company's seivants, who were about 
to be discharged. They were doing so,;ss 
advised. Propositions had been laid before 
the commissioners for the affairs of India. 
When those propositions were decided on, 
they would be submitted to Parliament, 
and the whole must remain before For* 
liament for two months. Tberefote, it 
was clear that the Court of Directors had 
not taken any party by surprise. It would 
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hereafter be competent for any member of 
that court to adopt sucli proceedings as he 
might think proper, if the course taken by 
the directors did not appear to be just 
and legal. 

Sir C. For has inquired, whether it was 
the intention of the Court of Directors to 
submit those propositions to the proprietors 
in any shape or form ; or whether they 
meant to leave it to the proprietors them- 
selves to agitate tlie question at some 
future period, when the matter should 
have been agreed on, not only by the 
Board of Control and the directors, but 
by Parliament? Now, he wished to 
understand whether they were or were not 
under the late act of Parliament to possess 
any power whatever ? Tlie president of 
the Board of Control had told them, that 
it would be competent for the proprietors 
at large to discuss the most imiiortaiit 
questions. But what was the use of dis- 
cussing tlicm, if they could not deal w'ith 
them as they thought fit? It was merely 
saying to them ‘‘ You may talk as much 
as you like, gentlemen, but you shall not 
alter any thing to which the Board of 
Control and the Court of Directors liavc 
agreed.’* He hoped that the proprietors 
would not bend to such humiliating treat- 
ment. He knew not how long he would 
continue to be a member of that body ; 
but so long us he bold a seat in the Court 
of Proprietors, he would take every oppor. 
tunity of opposing sucli conduct on tlie 
part of tJie Board of Control and the 
Court of Directors, the elfect of which 
must inevitably be to overthrow their 
rights and privileges. 

The Chairman said, he had no hesitation 
in answering the question of his hon. 
friend quite distinctly ; and he thought 
that what lie had stated before completely 
answered aiul met his interrogatory. He 
would repeat, that every thing connected 
with these compensations should at the 
proper season be submitted to that court. ; 
but at present be was nut in a condition to 
submit any thing to the court. The mat- 
ter was now before the Board of Control ; 
when they had finished, it would be sub- 
mitted to tlie Court of Proprietors for their 
consideration, and it would be for them to 
proceed as they thought proper. 

Mr. IVeeding , — Will the Chairman have 
the kindness to say, yirhat would be the 
" proper season ?** 

The Chairman , — As soon as the question 
is considered by the Board of Commis- 
sioners for the Affairs of India, and their 
determination sent to us. It will then be 
laid before Parliament and before this 
court. 

Mr, Weeding . — Tlicn it will be too late, 
as we shall have no pow'er to alter it. 

The Chairman , — You arc to exercise any 
power which you may possess under this 
new bill. SVe do not want to deprive you 
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of any power, but are most anxious to 
uphold your privileges. 

Mr. Weeding said, this course of pro- 
ceeding would undoubtedly lead to a very 
unpleasant result. It would deprive them 
of the pow'er of making any alteration, 
since the propositions would not be laid 
before iliem until they were in fact tinally 
settled. It would no longer be worth 
the while of any intelligent man, under 
such circumstances, to continue a member 
of the court. He for one w'ould decline 
to be a member of any court where lie 
was denied the exercise of his judgment, 
such as it w'as ; and how could he exercise 
it usefully, if he were invited merely to 
consider measures which were already 
decided. He should be sorry to take part 
ill discussions of such a nature. He wpuld 
contend tiiat the tendency of such a regu- 
lation as this ivas to hand over to despotic 
power and unlimited authority their few 
remaining rights. When the charter was 
in the progress of renewal, they vi»ere told 
that the situation of the Court of Pro- 
prietors would be much mure influential 
than it was before -that they would be 
possessed of such i;reat power, as to enable 
them effectively to check every abuse. The 
statement it was tlien supposed by many 
would not be borne out by the facts ; and 
that which was matter of opinion then 
was matter of history now. They would 
have no power whatever wlicn tliis new 
regulation was carried into effect; they 
would have no motive for investigation, 
no iiiduceincnt for inquiry. They would 
be assembled merely to record the acts of 
others; they could not alter or amend 
them. This was a state of things which 
the proprietors one and all ought to 
oppose. 

Mr. liolinson, — 1 w'ould ask one ques- 
tion. Do you mean by the “ proper sea- 
son,” the season when all power is gone 
by ? Prom what has passed (or I mis- 
understand it) this court will be called to 
consider the question when such a proceed- 
ing wdll be unnecessary. 

The Chairman.'~“l stated that, ns soon 
as the Commissioners for the Affairs of 
India, who have the propositions before 
them, shall have considered the subject, 
the propositions will be laid before Parlia- 
ment and before this court. 

Mr, B, Hutchinson . — And then this 
court-~ 

The Chairman . — And then this court 
will make use of such powers as they may 
possess, ill any way they think proper. 
What those powers arc it is nut for me to 
state. 

Mr. RohinsoH said, as far as be iinilcr- 
stood the lion. hart, and the learned coun. 
5 cl,the rights of this court were surrendered 
by the new bill. (No, nof) Such was 
the case, so far as he understood the ques- 
tion. The Board of Control and Court of 
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Directors iiiij»lit, it nppearetl, grant com- 
pensation to officers, and the proprietors 
jhad no power to interfere. When tlie hill 
was before the court, it was tlic duty of the 
proprietors to state whether .they would 
allow the Board of Control and the direc> 
iors to possess such powers. That was the 
time for stating distinctly what the powers 
of the different parties should be. 

Mr. Twining said, he did not entirely 
comprehend the state in which this ques- 
tion stood. If he understood the matter 
rightly, the Court of Directors had pro. 
ceeded in that course which was pointed 
put by the recent act of rarlianient. Tfie 
lion. Chairman had stated, that certain pro- 
positions, which were now of neces>ity laid 
before the Commissioners for the Atluirs 
of India, would be submitted to Parlia- 
ment, and an opinion having been given 
on them, they ivuuld finally come to that 
court for discussion, lie wished to know 
whether he was right in tiiut view ; nr, 
were these propositions, founded on the 
net of Parliament and snhinitted to the 
Board of Commissioners and to the legis- 
lature-— were they, he asked, heiiig thus 
confirmed, and fixed and settled, to he then 
laid before the proprietors? If this latter 
were the case, they could nut hesitate in 
saying that their power was gone. {Hear, 
(tear/) If the propositions were laid before 
them in such a way that every individual 
might express his opinion on the points 
under discussion, and show, for the pur- 
pose of amendment, where too much had 
been done, or to refer to cases where their 
feelings might prompt them to do more 
than had been done, — if such privileges and 
immunities w'cre given to the court, he 
should be very glad of it for the honour of 
the Company ; but if they were merely to 
receive such propositions us were agreed to 
by others, without the power of altering, 
amendingt or rejecting them, it was very 
much to be lamented. 

The Chairman said, he had stated that 
this was a legal question w'iili reference to 
the powers of that court, and which he did 
not pretend to decide. If the hon. pro- 
prietor wished a legal question to be put 
to the Company’s professional advisers, us 
fo wbat power was possessed hy the Court 
of Proprietors to deal with that which had 
been done by the Court of Directors and 
the Board of Commissioners, be should 
propound that question. Did the hon. 
proprietor wish to know wlieiiivr this court 
bad any jurisdiction over a question which 
had originated with the Court of Directors, 
who bad submitted their proposition to the 
Board of Commissioners, which proposi- 
tiona would also he laid before Parliament? 
Jie begged leave to submit to the proprie- 
tora, whether it would be right to come to 
a resolution on this subject until the result 
was known ? 

Mr. Fielder said, he wished to pul one 


plain question us a plain man. Hud they, 
by the late act of Parliament, given up 
their right to deal with tills question of 
compensation ? 

Mr. Serjeant Spanhie said, it tvas not 
usual to put a question of so much impor. 
taiice in that form- When Lord Coke 
was asked a dillicult legal question, ho 
said that if it hud been connected with the 
common law, he could have given an im- 
mediate answer ; hut if the statutes which 
related to it filled only one volume, he 
must take time to consider of it. Now 
the court, he was sure, would forgive him 
if he entertained d' uhts on a question so 
very extensive. “ Had they, under the late 
act, given up all their rights and privi- 
leges ?*’ To this he was inclined to answer, 
they had nut. As to the immediate ques- 
tion, the law gave new poweis of compen- 
sation, under a new state of things, with 
reference to servants whose services were 
no longer required. That was to be 
efiected by the Board of Comnii>*sioners, 
with the Assistance of the Court of Direc- 
tors. It was a new state of things, anil a 
new mode of proceeding must he adopted. 
He thought that, if that court called 
on the Court of Directors to lay before the 
proprietors what was projected by them, 
it was in their power to take that course. 
The Court of Directors must, however, in 
the first instance, take steps for efl’ceting 
the object — that of compensation. Tlio 
proposition was tlien to be brought before 
Parliament, and it was to lie there for some 
time. It did not, however, appear to him 
that any sanction of Parliament was neces- 
sary for that which the directors did. As 
to the Board of Control, it was a question 
of some didiculty. If that which tlio 
Board of Control did was legal and pro- 
per, he did not understand how any rcsolii* 
tion of the Court of Proprietors could 
affect it, although such a resolution might 
lead to a revision of the matter. It might 
he competent for ihi'in to call for a recon- 
sideratiori of the subject; and if the plan 
were found to he defective, he did not 
doubt but that a mode of redress could he 
devised, but the particular mode of redress 
he coulfl not point out. The quest ion came 
suddenly upon him, and he had no time 
beyond a few minutes to consider it. He 
came from the other room when the hon; 
mover was sjieaking, and that was the 
first time that his attention had hceu 
directed to the subject. 

Mr. tVeeding said, he was so satisfied 
that he was right, that if the hon. Chuirniun 
would enable the court to give its opinion 
on these propositions previous to their 
being decided'oii hy the Board of Control^ 
he would consent not to proceed with his 
motion. 

The Chairman said, he would not take 
his learned friend hy suiprise; 'liul he 
would propose a question to the la h -officer 
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of tlie Company, in order to relieve the 
proprietors from the doubts which hnd been 
started. If the answer of counsel was of 
such a nature as to render it imperative 
that the subject should be brought before 
tlie court. It should certainly be submitted 
to their consideration. He should submit 
a proposition to this efToct : 

That the opinion of the Company’s stnndini; 
counsel be taken and laid before this court, as to 
whether a grant ttf rfuiipcnsatlon. under the ;kl 
and 4th AVifliam TV., may be made by the Court 
of nirc?ctors without being previovisly siibniittecl 
to the Court of l^roprietors, if the same exceed 
.t'OUO. 

Mr. Weeding «»id, that by the 5^^d of 
Geo. III. cap. l.'J.'J, sec. 88, it was de- 
clared that all sums of money proposed to 
lie granted by the Court of Directors to 
any person exceeding J^fiOO should be laid 
before the proprietors. Tlie law declared 
expressly tiiat such grants should be 
bronglit before the General Court for its 
sanction. 

Capt. Gowan . — Has this subject been 
befcite the Coiiit of Directors } 

The Chairman, — Yes, it has been before 
them. 

Capt. Gownn said, be was very much 
grieved to find that their privileges were at 
the mercy of the gentlemen of the long 
robe. (Hear, hear!) If that were the 
case, they would very soon be tricked out 
of every privilege they now possessed. 
lnste<ad of being governed by wliulesomc 
by-laws, which bad existed for ages, and 
which every man could understand, they 
now, it seemed, must go to the gentlemen 
of the long robe to hear what meaning 
was attached to certain phrases. They 
were, be was sorry to say, in a most woe- 
ful state, and would become a by- word 
and laughing stock, and mockery, to the 
whole community. They were tcid, 
when the charter was negociating, that the 
powers of the proprietors were to be 
strengthened and not weakened. That 
was declared over and over again by Mr. 
Grant, who talked much of the utility of 
the Court of Proprietors. He did not 
know that they were ever of any very 
great utility ; but now they were merely a 
mockery and a laughing-stock to the com- 
munity. He felt with the hon. hart., 
that independent men ought to quit that 
court, anil not suffer themselves to be 
made puppets of. 

Mr. W^ecditig expressed a wish that the 
discussion should be postponed to this day 
fortnight, when not only the law, hut the 
practice of the court could be investigated. 
He did not fear any case that could he 
made out by any gentleman, however 
learned in the law he might be; and cer- 
tainly lie considered it unfair to take the 
learned counsel by surprize, and to call 
upon him to give an opinion inslanlrr 
upon u question which involved the rights, 
privileges, and powers of the General 
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Court. He believed that the directors felt 
every desire to do what was riglit. Still, 
however, they were, as men, liable to error. 
He should say, therefore, let this debate 
be adjourned to that day fortnight, and let 
the Chairs give the proprietors an assurance 
that they would not go on with this pro- 
ject till the legal adviser had given his 
Opinion, and the court he again assembled 
to consider the subject. 

Mr. Lowndes hoped the court w'ould 
permit him, who seldom troubled them, to 
make a few observations. Tlie present 
question was of the highest consequence to 
the Company. They were called on to con- 
sider whetlier they should give up all their 
power to the Board of Control, or preserve 
that honourable and noble independence 
which enabled them to make so good a 
bargain for the government of the coun. 
try. If he had not happened to have 
called on a friend, lie would not have 
known of this meeting to-day. It was a 
had compliment to those who lived in the 
siihtirbs aod who did not get tlie papers 
till twelve o'clock in the day, that they 
did not advertise more frequently than 
they appeared to do. That was the pen- 
ny-wise and pound-foolish principle. He 
spoke as an iiidependeiit man; fur he had 
been a proprietor during a great many 
years, and he never asked hut one favour 
in his life, wiiich was a porter's place at 
the India House. When he dined with 
the directors, he always paid for his din- 
ners ; hut he now understood that the ex- 
pense came out of the pockets of the pro- 
prietors. The vital spirit of the Company 
consisted in this, that they (the proprietors) 
should keep the staff of power in their own 
hands. The directors were tlieir servants, 
and it was their duty to do what the pro- 
prietors wished to he done. If they did 
not act thus, tlii'y ought to be made to 
know it at the time of the election. Now, 
thuiigli he knew they did not like this 
plain sort of language, yet as an honest 
man he w'as compelled to use it, and he 
would never say behind their backs that 
which he would not assert before their 
faces. 'J'lie Court of Directors were il*or- 
Ihy of the thanks of that Company, fur 
the manner in which they had conducted 
the late negociation. They had made a 
tolerable good bargain, and certainly thir 
Company deserved it. He thought the 
Government had done nothing more thaA 
was right in giving the Company what 
they had done aBcr taking the China trade 
from them. Now, with respect to these 
compensations, he would say, ** he just be- 
fore you are generous." l..ct them drat 
consider hy what means the half year's tli- 
vidend wa.s to he paid. They might theA 
consider their military ofKcers, and next 
their marine servants. As to their clerks, 
their labours were by no means great. In 
winter they sat hy the fireside ; atvd iit 
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Burnmer they were very pleasantly situated. 
He did not see why such large compensa- 
tions should he given to persons of this 
description. Some of them, he believed, 
got their situations on account of secret 
services performed hy them at the election 
of members of parliament. He thought 
that the scale of compensation was too 
high. Men retired on two-thirds of their 
salary. So he that received j^GOO a-year 
retired on j^400 per annum, although, 
perhaps, he was only two or three-and -thirty 
years of age. In his humble opinion, 
the course they ought to adopt would 
be to classify their clerks and their re- 
ward, according to the number of years 
they hod served and the manner in which 
they had served, and nut according to 
the present amount of their salaries. Let 
those who had served thirty, or twenty, 
or ten years, have their allowance in 
proportion ; hut to give a man JP400 a- 
year merely because he had ^GOO beforo, 
was a most unfiiir principle. The fair 
and honest principle, on which to re- 
gulate the amount of compensation or 
retired allowance, ou^lit to be according to 
the manner in wliich the person employed 
had served ; for otherwise there would be 
no distinction betw'eeii those who had 
served diligently and ably, and the re- 
verse. Hut, according to what had been 
stated, these allowances were to he fixed 
at two-thir<is of the present salary, and 
this too by the concurrence of the Hoard of 
Control : could any thing be more prepos- 
terous than that those by whom the money 
was to be paid w'ere to have no voice in its 
distribution; while those, out of whose 
pockets not one sixpence was to come, 
were to have the ordering and direction of 
the whole ! Why the very mention of the 
case before the public w'ould bring down 
laughter and ridicule on the Company, 
and must sink them in the opinion of the 
public. The course he would venture to 
advise would he to let the consideration of 
the question before the court be postponed 
for a fortnight, and to put off the question 
of compensation altogether for the pre- 
sent, and until they should see how the 
new act worked in India, and how it 
would operate as to the payment of their 
annuity. If they were wise and prudent 
financiers, they would look to their “ ways 
and means** before they began to dispose 
of their “ supply. ** But, according to the 
plan now spoken of, of making coinpcn- 
aatiori, they were to grant the supplies 
first, and then look for the ** w'ays and 
means*’ after. Let ibeni be just before they 
were generous, lliey had given up all 
their territorial rights, all their territorial 
property, and got an annuity of ten and 
a-balf per cent, on the amount of their 
capital. He did not quarrel with that 
amount; l\c thought it fair enough ; but be 
tliought it was not one whit less than they 
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were fully entitled to, considering what 
they had given up. He had every wish 
that the Company should act justly and 
fairly by those who had served them long 
and faithfully ; but he did not think they 
were called upon at once to grant them 
tw'o-tliirds of their present salaries; at 
least, until they saw* how the now act 
worked in India. Let them begin by 
giving them one-third: for one-third regu- 
larly paid would he better than two-thirds 
paid with uncertainty. How did they know 
that they W'ould be in a condition to con- 
tinue payments of two-thirds of the present 
salaries ? He had heard it said that they 
should lie obliged to raise their own an- 
nuity by the aid of internal taxation in 
India. If so, could they think of raising 
the amount of the proposed compensation 
by internal taxation also? The thing 
would be impossible. With respect to the 
question involved in the motion before the 
court, he hoped they would reconsider it 
seriously. 'I’hey were not, he trusted, 
going to give up a right which they had 
exercised f^rum the days of Queen Kliza- 
belli to the present time. Let tliem con- 
sult their own character, and not be lield 
up in the newspapers, and liavc it told of 
them, that, before they were certain of 
being able to secure their dividends, they 
had proceeded to make compensations to 
their clerks to the amount of two-thirds of 
their present salaries; .and this, too, before 
they did any thing for their soldiers or 
sailors, to whom they were so much in- 
debted for their success and prosjierity. 
(//i'wr, hear!) Had not those soldiers 
and sailors strong claims on them, and 
did nut they require to be considered and 
to he compensated as well as their clerks ? 
— But were there not others besides who 
had claims on them, and whose services 
ought to be considered? Ought they not 
to consider their porters and their messen- 
gers ? Many of their clerks w'ould no 
doubt succeed in getting other situations; 
hut with declining trade, it would be 
much more diflicult for these porters and 
messengers to find employment. 'J'he 
Company had a right to consider these 
men, and be trusted they would do so. 
(A’ewc cries if Question**) He knew that 
what he was saying was not very palatable 
to many who heard him ; he knew there 
was a prejudice there against him : ond 
What was the reason ? It was because, on 
all occasions, he spoke out like an honest 
man, and told them homely truths which 
they did not like to hear. In conclusion, 
he hoped that the court w'ould not do that 
which must stamp them all over Cngland 
as fools and idiots. ( A lavg,h.) — Now, as to 
another question, he w'ould say, that new 
powers were given to certain parties under 
the late act, and it was well known that they 
who got new powers were more likely to 
ahiLse them than those who were born to 
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such powers, lie again cautioned tlic Court 
of Proprietors to look carefully and to con. 
sider seriously, before they surrendered a 
right which had always and did still be- 
long to them. 

The Chairman , — I do hope that the 
fton. member will not press his motion for 
an adjournment of the questiun to this 
day fortnight. Such a course would on 
many accounts be inconvenient. I have 
already stated that I would take the opi- 
nioii of the legal adviser of the court on the 
question which he has raised. Should that 
be in favour of his view of the case, I shall 
consult with my colleagues ns to calling a 
court on an early day for the purpose of 
considering the steps which it may be ne- 
cessary to take on the subject. Had the 
bon. proprietor, in the courtesy usual on 
such occasions, givcMi me n previous inti- 
mation of the course he intended to pursue 
here to-day, I would have hud a case made 
out, to l)c submitted to the legal adviser of 
the court, and we should have had his 
deliherate o]iiuion upon it. and not have it 
extemporaneously put. as it had been. 
However, that cannot now he done, and 
w'e must tlieiefore defer it to a more fit 
lime. I think, if the hoii. proprietor will 
leave it to me, he may he assured that I 
shall lose no time in taking the steps I have 
stated ; and if the opinion should he as he 
thinks, and it may he so, of following 
that up hy the other steps to whicli 1 have 
adverted. 

Mr. }Veediu(j — 1 can have no objec- 
tion, sir, to the course you have suggested, 
if you will consent to call ii court, to sub- 
mit to it the opifiion of counsel, what* 
ever that opinion may be. {Hear, hear!) 
For though that opinion may not take the 
view of the question whicli 1 do, still the 
court might with propiiety consider the 
moral us well as the legal right. If you 
therefore, sir, will pledge yourself to call 
a Court, to hear the opinion of counsel, 
and to consider what steps it may then he 
necessary to take, I sluill withdraw my 
motion ; otherwise, I sliall feel it my 
duty to press it. As to the want of 
courtesy in not having submitted this mo- 
tion to the lion. Chairman jnvviously to 
my introduction of it here, I am sure I 
shall stand acquitted of any feeling of the 
kind, when 1 state, that it was only this 
morning the legal question struck me in 
the way in which 1 liave stated it to the 
court. Had it occurred to me sooner, 
1 should at once have com niii ideated to 
you, sir, my intention of bringing it 
forward for the consideration of this 
court. 1 haye only again to sny, that if 
you will. call a court to which the opinion 
of counsel shall be submitted, 1 shall bo 
satisfied and let the matter rest for the 
present. 

Mr. Lowndes hoped that a question of 
such importanec us the present, would 
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not be decided in so thin an attendance of 
members. The directors had their satel- 
lites moving round them, and in such a 
court as this could carry what they 
pleased. The proprietors at large should 
have a full opportunity of coming to tlie 
eoiisideralioii of a question of such im- 
portance. As yet they had lost every'tliing 
but their honour : if they now decided 
this question they would lose their honour 
and their common sense. He would say, 
therefore, let them defer the further con- 
sideration of the question till that day 
fortnight. The lion, jiroprictor was pro- 
ceeding to argue the case further, when 
he was railed to order by 

Mr. Mamjatt, who objected to liis 
being allowed to make a second speech 
on the same question. 

The Chairman. — I have already said, 
more than once, that the opinion of our 
eoimsol should be taken on the question, 
and that when that was done, 1 would 
consult with my colleagues us to whether 
it may be necessary, and it may lie so, to 
call a court. If it should be deemed 
necessary to call one, it shall be called 
without delay, and the hoii. proprietor 
shall liave any dociiinent bearing on the 
question for which be should feel it neces- 
sary to cull. I think this ought to satisfy 
him as to the disposition of the diieetors 
to do what is prujier on this ocea.sioii. 
{Hear, hear !) 

iVJr. ^VeediiHj. — iSIiicrli as I am disposed 
to defer to the lion. Ciiairman, I think 
this a cjiicstion of so much importance, 
tJiat (Ihfeiiiig from him on it as 1 do, 1 
cannot assent to the coiir.sc! lie iiroposes. 
If the hon. ( hainnan will consent to call 
a court to hear the opinion of counsel on 
the question, whatever that opinion may 
be, 1 will at once give way ; but when he 
says that be will consult with his col- 
Jeagnes us to the pro|)riety of calling a 
court in a certain contiiigeiiey, I cannot 
assent to that course in a matter whictli 
I feel to be of so grave a nature, and in- 
volving such imiiortant consequences. I 
admit that it would be hard to expect 
from counsel an extemporaneous answer 
to a legal question, such as that before us ; 
and therefore 1 am for allowing any rea- 
sonable time for its consideration before 
his opinion is given. All I ask after that 
is, that the court shall be culled together 
for the purpose of hearing that opinion, 
and of taking any steps on it which it 
may deem necessary. {Hear, hear!) 

The Chairman . — The opinion of coun- 
sel shall he taken on iJie question with as 
little delay as possible. That opinion 
sliull be immediately laid on the table in 
the proprietors’ room, so that no time 
will be lost in making them acquainted 
with it \ and if the opinion should be 
such us may induce the directors to think 
it iiniiccessarv to call a court fur its con- 

(2 E) ‘ 
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siilerutiun, then* ran be no di^bculty in 
assembling a court in aiiotber way. as any 
nine members can sign a requisition for 
that purpose if they think proper, anil a 
court must be called in consequence. 

Mr. Xaicar/cs-.^Whiit objection is there 
to taking that course at present ? 

Mr. Tf'c'c/h'm/.— 1 would ask the lion. 
Chairman, why may not the thing 
be done now? why not have a court a 
week hence — or three days — or to-mor- 
row? I do not object to any particular 
time that may be convenient ; all I want 
is that the court should be <*ailed and have 
an opportunity of expressing its opinion 
on this most important question. I do 
hope, therefore, that the hon. (’hairmaii 
will consult his colleagues, and recon- 
sider the matter. 

The Chairman , — I had hojied that the 
hon. proprietor would have had siillicient 
confidence in mo, that I would without 
ilelay, if 1 saw any ground.s for it, 
.submit the matter to my coiK agues, and 
that we woidd call a court if the case re- 
quired it. Surely, the hoii. pro]irietor 
must himself see the inconvenience of 
naming any particular day for tlie di.‘«cus- 
sion of a subject which may not rcipiire 
any di.scussiou whatever, or which may 
not he ripe for di.sciis.siou on the day so 
fixed. 

Mr. Lowndes urged the necessity of 
nut giving u]) a point of so much im- 
portance. 

Mr. Fielder suggested, that as many 
proprietors would soon he leaving town, 
it would be ilesirahle that, if they were 
to have a court, it should be fixed for an 
early day. 

Mr. Hutcheson asked, why should tlu’y 
not have the opinion of tlie attorney and 
solicitor-generul, on a (piestion of such 
moment, along with tiiac of their own 
standing counsel ? 

Mr. Mihs said, that in any matter 
which affectcil the rights of tlie crown, 
the opinion of the law-othcers of the 
crown would be desirable ; hut tlie ques- 
tion did not aftect the rights of the 
crown ; it concerned those of tlic Com- 
pany only. 

Mr. Twinintj said, that a great and im- 
portant question had been raised amongst 
them, without any expectation that such 
a question would be mooted. Now, an 
adjournment to any ])articular day. for 
taking^ further steps on that question, 
would, in his opinion, be inconvenient, as 
they had had no preparation for it. There 
might not he any necessity for a meeting 
of the court ; anil he thought it would not 
be prudent to commit theinsclve.s to the 
consideration of a matter whicii they 
might not be required to discuss. It 
would be a much better course to leave 
It to cii'cumstuiiecs ^ and. if those eircuii;. 


stanec.s should arise there could he no 
dilhculty in culling a court. 

The Chairman , — I have now’ altered the 
proposition which I offered to suhstitutc 
for the lion, proprietors* motion, and put 
it into a shape which T think will meet 
his view’s. Will this aiisw’or his object? 
“ That the opinion of the Company’s 
standing counsel be taken and laid before 
this court, as to w’bctlicr a grant of com- 
pensation or allow’nncc, under the ^Jd and 
l-rh of W’illiain IV., may be made by the 
Court of Directors without being ])re- 
viously submitted to, and sauctioiuMl by 
the Court of IVoprietors.” 

A Proprietor added : “if the sum ex- 
ceed XliOO.” 

The Chairman. — I.et those w'ords he 
added. ['I'his addition having hceii made, ] 

jMi* Wrcdiiaj expressed liimself satisfied, 
and therefore, with llie permission of the 
court, would w’ithdraw' his motion. 

Sir fA Farhes also exJlrt■s^(Hl himself 
satisfied w ith the course projai.sed by the 
('hairmun. 

Th(‘ motion w'as thi’u withdrawn, and 
the proposition of tlie hoii. Cliairmaii 
agreed to In its stead. 

AFrAinS OF OOUK. 

i\ir. Fictdcr rose, in pursuance of a 
notice wliich he gave at tlie hist Oencral 
Court, to bring forw'ard his motion relative 
to a eorrespomleiurc W’liieh took place be- 
tween the Court of Directors and the 
Hoard of Control, on tlie subject of a 
despatch, which the Board had furnished 
the Comiiany for transmitting nolcntes, 
vnlenies, to the Bengal goveriimciit, but 
w’hic ii despatch, from the very extra- 
ordinary eireumstanccs attending the sub- 
ject of it, namely, the attempt to inter- 
fere iu the private affairs of a native 
prince and a good ally, the Court of 
Directors bad most pro])crly refused to 
forw'ard to India. The despatch in ques- 
tion, relating to certain old claims of more 
than forty years’ standing, w'cre originally 
made by a Monliiir Doss, and by a 
Sectul Baboo, two shroffs or money 
eliangcrs, residing at Ijiicktiow', the capi- 
tal of Glide ; but which irluims have been 
lately revived on behalf of their heirs 
against the pre.sciit king of Oude; not 
for debts of his own contracting, but for 
those said to have been contracted by 
Asojih-iid-Dowlah, a former prince of 
Oude, who died thirty-seven years ago. 
These shroffs are stated to have obtained 
some u’ritings or memorandums, seven 
in number, from Asoph’s minister, in 
1794<, 1795, and 1796 ; and it is also 
stated, that there were then due from that 
prince, for principal and interest, 1 1,58,700 
sicca rupees. It would also appear that 
these writings, not only bear the enormous 
interest of three per cent, per mensem; 
but the additional claim of coiiipouiid 
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interest, aU<>pethcv amounting at the pre- 
sent period to a groat many rnilliuiis 
sterling. Aso])h iid-Dowluh, as also his 
brother and suce'essor Saaduf Ali, disputed 
the slirofls* eiaiins and refused payment, 
not, however, ohj eting to a liiir and 
equitable adjustintmt of them, llefaiit- 
U(i-l)ow)nh, who siieeeeded his father 
Saadut Ali, and afterwards heeame king 
of Oiide, also denied the validity of the 
elaims and Ins liability to pay them. 
Gliauzee-iid- Deeii, tlie preseiit iiionareh 
of Oude, follows the example set him by 
his two uncles and by his father, and will 
not admit either his own or his state’s 
liability to liquidate these long-st<iiidiiig 
disjnir<*d accounts. The real question 
therefore is for the eonside-ratioti of the 
Court of Proiiriet'irs, wlietlier the Kast- 
India Coinnaiiy will interfere, citln'r 
directly or indirectly, in the private affairs 
of tin; king of Oude, as regardirig th(?se 
disputed accronnts between his govern- 
nuMit and the rei>rosentatives of two 
I.,ucknow money-ehangers, or will leave 
them for adjustment to tlie partiers them- 
selves. In consequence of the Company’s 
nou-interferenee, and of their direct re- 
fusal to forwanl the despateli to India, 
the Hoard of (Control ohtaii u'd from the 
Court of King’s Heiich a rule to shew 
cause why a writ of mandamus should 
not issue against the East- India Com- 
pany, enforeing obedience to the wishes, 
or rather to the mandate, of that Hoard. 
He (Mr. Fielder) was given to under- 
stand, that these law proceedings were 
only ill a state of abeyance, not altogether 
uhaiidoned- He tliereforc? was not wil- 
ling iinnecessanly to occupy tin? valuable 
time of the court; and before proceeding 
further with his motion of non-inter- 
ference, he requested to he inforinoit by 
the lion. Chairman, iiow' the <|uestion as 
to the desjiateh really stood, as he : hotild 
ill a great measure depeiul iijion the infor- 
mation he slmnld receive, as to tlie course 
he should fetd hound to pursue. 

The (dininnau .. — The letter was witli- 
drawii, and the proceedings before tlie 
Court of King’s Heiich have been quashed. 

( //e«r, hear f) 

Mr. Fifdder.^ \\\\ I to understand that 
the Company are not to interfere pnhlieiy 
or privately in the affairs of Oude? 

Tlie Chairman . — I Jiave stated that the 
draught of the letter sent to the Court of 
Directors for transmission to India has 
been withdrawn, and tlie ])rocecdings in 
the Court of King’s Heneii. which were 
intended to enforce obedience to that 
order, have been abandoned. 

Sir C. 'Fmhcs wished to know exactly, 
what had been dune ? 

The Chairman. — I have not the least 
hesitation in answering the lion, baronet's 
question, 'i’lie affairs of Oude, generally, 
are under the consideration of the Court 


of Directors and the Hoard of Commis- 
sioners ; but the draught of a letter sent 
by the Court of Diref.‘tors to the Board, on 
this siiliioet, ha.s not been answered as yet. 

Sir C. Forbes understood that it liad 
betMi in the contemplation of those direc- 
tors who refused to send out the despatch 
to resign— or suffer themselves to go to 
j)rison. or to be banged (a Inn^hf ) — rather 
tliiin submit to that order, and to send 
out tile objectionable despati'ii. He was 
now, however, told that a new plan was 
to he adopted, and that it was intended 
to depose the king of (hide, or as he 
slionld rather call iiim, tlie nahoh of Oude. 
"J'lu! Goveninient had rinuh* him a king, 
and he snpposi'd they therefore thoiiglit 
that they had a right to miking him. He 
understood it was intended to ilejiosc the 
king of Oude and take possession of his 
territory; and hi; wished to ask wlietlier 
there was or was not any truth in so 
monstrous a proposition ? 

IVIr. Weedimj said, it was quite im])os- 
siiile to answer sneli a question. The 
diri'ctors could not divulge offhoal secrets. 
Me for one, how'ovcr, thought that it 
would be a blessing to the people of Onde 
if the king w'ere removed. The sooner 
he was paid off, the better for the country. 
If ho w’cre sent to that city of palaces, 
('aleiitfa, and relieved for the future from 
the ear(?s and burdens of a government 
for w'hicli he had shewm himself wholly 
iiiifit, the better it w'oiild be for those 
who were at jinrsent his unfortunate sub- 
jects. (I fear, hear!) 

Sir C. Forbes said, he had asked the 
Chairman the question hceaiise he con- 
ceived tliat there was no political secret 
in it, and because lie could not lu lieve 
the report he had heard, until he heard it 
eoidirmcd by tlie otheial authority of the 
Chair. If it should be oonfirined, then 
farew’ell to any tittle of independence 
whicli was still left to the native princes. 
It was now the turn of the king of 
Oude. It w'onld next he that of the 
Nizam, next that of ^j(‘^Ildiah and Holkar, 
and so on, till the w'hole of the native 
priiii-es wme swept away, one after aiio- 
tluT. He had put the question to the 
(Jliairman and noi: to the lion, proprietor 
near him, hikI he hoped that from the 
Cliairniaii himself, he should receive an 
aiisw’er. 

The Chairman said, he liad already 
stated that a despatch had passcgl the 
(k)iirt of Directors, and was hov^ before 
the Commissioners for the Affairs of India, 
for their consideration, reviewing the state 
of Oude, giving certain direetions to the 
government of India, and allowing certain 
authorities to net, under ])artic*ular cir^ 
ciimstariccs. Further information he 
eoutci not give on a document which 
might be altered either by the Board of 
Control, or by the Court of Director! 
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itself. It was an inriioatc uet at that 
moment, and he could not go into the 
details of it. ( Hear, hear !) 

Mr. Lowndes, as an independent mem- 
ber of that court, hoped that the directors 
would endeavour to preserve the peace 
of India, and to maintain tranquUlity 
amongst the native princes ; but he 
trusted that, when our Government as- 
sisted any of the native powers against 
the aggressions of others, and thus pre- 
served the peace and security of their 
kingdoms, we slioiild make them pay the 
expenses we had incurred in giving them 
such support- Could it he expected that 
the Company were to put their hands in 
their pockets, and pay all the expenses 
incurred in preserving their states to many 
of the native powers? The natives were, 
he knew, very poor ; the native princes 
could be of little assistance to ns; hut 
when we helped them it ought not to bo 
at oiir own expense. 

Sir C. Forbes hoped the ('onrt would 
gain possession of their just rights. 

Capt. (rowan could not allow this 
conversation to terminate without express- 
ing Ills uiiqiialilied approval of* the manly 
and honourable stand made hy the direc- 
tors in resisting what they considered, and 
justly considered, an act of opfiression on 
the part of the Hoard of Control. lie 
thought that those six directors, in parti- 
cular, were entitled to the praise and ad- 
miration of the court, who had expressed 
their readine«,s to go to gaol rather than 
submit to what they considered an unjust 
order. It seldom happened to him to he 
able to concur in the policy of those within 
the bar ; hut oti this occasion their con- 
duct had his most cordial support, aud he 
was happy to have the opportunity of thus 
publicly expressing what he felt with re- 
spect to their very manly and honourable 
conduct. As to the question put being a 
matter of secrecy, he thoiiglit it absurd to 
call that a secret wliicli hud come out of 
the correspondence committee. It was no 
longer a secret when it came forth from 
that committee. There were, he admitted, 
many circumstances which might render 
it necessary to keep matters of this kind 
secret; hut none of those circumstances 
existed in this case ; and if there were 
matters going on in which the interest or 
honour of the Company were concerned, 
the matter could not be brought too soon 
under their consideration. lie did not 
see, than, why an hon. proprietor should 
have taken it on him to answer for the 
bon. Chairman, hy telling him that what 
was asked was a secret which ought not to 
be divulged. He (Capt. Gownn) was an 
enemy to all secrecy in such matters, where 
the circumstances of the case did not ac- 
tually Cull for it. In one thing he fully 
concurred with the hon. proprietor (Mr. 
Weeding), that the sooner an end was put 


to the crui.'lty, and torturing, and barba- 
rity of the government of the king of Oude 
the better. None but those who had been 
personal witnesses to the* facts could he 
fully aware of the cruelty and oppression 
practised on their unhappy subjects hy 
many of the native princes. He, for one,, 
would not uphold such cruelties for the 
sake of upholding the old system— the le- 
gitimate systems, ivith which they were 
interwoven and had grown up. He would 
say that this government, the Britisih Go- 
vernment in India had remained too long 
a time accessory to the fraud, and cruelty, 
and c^xtortion practised hy the native 
princes of India on their unhappy sub- 
jects, and no whore more than under the 
governm«*nt of the king or nawnub of 
Oude. This went on till Lord llasting.s 
at length put nil end to it at l.iicknow. 
He (Capt. Gonan) would conicnd that it 
was the duty of the British Government in 
India to make the natives happy, hy ex- 
tendi:ig to them the hencHts of British 
protection, and the advantages of British 
justice. Provided these advantages were 
secured to the natives, he cared not whether 
they ivere under the government of the 
Company or of a nawaiib or a nixani. 
All he wanted was to see the natives happy 
ill the security of ]>erson and property 
which they enjoyeil when under British 
government, but which he could say they 
they did not enjoy under the government 
of the king of Oude. This he was aware 
might not be very pleasing laiigiiago to 
the anti -reformers here, or to some of those 
in authority at Oude; but he believed that 
the mass of the people of Jjucknow would 
hail with delight a change whicli would 
put them under the protection of British 
justice. To him it appeared that the 
sooner an end was put to every tyrannical 
and oppressive government the better. 

Sir C. t'orbes said, it did not follow that 
it would be w'ise to extend the reforms of 
Liirope to the kingdoms of India. 

Mr. Fielder, after what had been stated 
by the lion. Chairman, would postpone his 
motion. Referring to what had fallen 
from the hon. and gallant proprietor (Capt. 
Go wan), he must soy, that he .should be 
sorry to sec the horrible principle laid 
down, that because there w'ere many faults 
in the government of Oude, therefore the 
Company was to interfere and take upon 
itself the whole government of that coun- 
try, or entirely to change its government. 
\Vhat would be said of such a course, but 
that, having drained the government of 
Oude of its last rupee, we then seized on 
its territory ? This was not the way to pre- 
serve our inEuence hy the force of our 
character in India. He should, under all 
the circumstances, postpone his motion ; 
and the Chairman having declared this one 
of the General Quarterly Courts of the 
Company, it adjourned. 
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I9o0ti$cvttft to iUntrUigmi^r, 


Thk only papers we have reeeived since 
the afuregoing Asiatic iritelJigenee wa.s di- 
gested, are a few f!!ilcutta journals want- 
ing in the sets, and Madras papers to the 
end of February, which, however, com- 
municate no information of importance. 

Tlie ITurharu of February II states 
that accounts laid reached Calcutta, which 
were con.sidered authentic, that Shah 
Shuja 111 Moolk had gained a decisive 
victory over the Sind lorccs, and with 
their treasures he is likely to establish 
himself in Kabool. 

A report of an indigo sale, at Tulloh’s 
auction-mart, Calcutta, on the lOtli Fe- 
bruary, states that IGOche.sts had run otf 
freely at fair prices, for cash without dis- 
count; viz, chests Niiddca (Deverell) 
sold from 181 to "210 rupees, per f. in.; 
38 chests Ilansi (Skinner), I.'jO to 170 
rupees. 

A correspondent of the India GnzeUe 
states u curious fact, indicative of the 
rapid decay of native prejudices amongst 
the rising generation at Calcutta: — A 
gentleman, at his departure from Calcutta, 
is going to give a farewcdl dinner to all liis 
friends at the garden of Baboo Rajkissen 
Sing, on tlie 4tli March, at which a great 
iiurnbcr of Hindoo youths of respectabi- 
lity. laying aside their prejudices of reli- 
gions and customs, will attend. Heform 
is now rapidly spreading over this long 
benighted land. Who will not rejoice to 
see a number of young Hindoos, nursed 
in the very bo.'^om of superstition, not 
regarding the abominable distinctions of 
caste, publicly, nay boldly, joining this 
party? This will, no doubt, leave behind 
them a worthy example.'* 

The Durpun states, that a series of 
rogueries has been carried on for some 
time past in the Scrumporc post-oflice, 
information of which having been given 
to the ]>ostmaster-gcncral, he repaired 
to that town, and obtained po.s.sessifin of 
all the papers and documents connected 
with tlie otlice. From a careful examina- 
tion of these it appeared that, while the 
dawk moonshcc Jiud been in the receipt 
of more than 100 rupees a- month for the 
postage of letters, he had seldom or never 
transmitted more than thirty or forty ru- 
pees monthly to the general post-otficc ; 
the rest he had appropriated to his own 
use. He was immediately dismissed from 
his oflicc, and delivered pro tempore to 
the chatgc of the magistrate, and another 
moonsliee substituted in his stead. 

The affairs of the insolvent firms con- 
tinue to be the subject of animadversion 
in such of the papers as admit the com- 
plaints of siifterers. In the Englishman 


appears a letter, which had boon refused 
admission in tlio Uurftarn^ wherein the 
writer shi'Ws that the estate of Muckintosli 
and Co. is managing at a loss to the cre- 
ditors, as aj)j)cars in the items of the 
published accounts. He asks, for whom 
these concerns (that of iixligo, for in- 
stance) arc carried on? If tlie accounts 
mean any thing, he says, tJicy shew the 
concerns to be losing ones, and the com- 
plicated misery and starving condition of 
thousands at tlu? presidency, occasioned 
by the failure, reipiire the attention of 
the (’ourt to a subject, of which the assig- 
nees arc? not the proper judges. 

A eireiilar of the Bengal new steam- 
fiind has been forwarded from Calcutta 
to the inerchanis of London, for the piir- 
po.se of ])ointing out to them the outline 
of a plan which they consider best calcu- 
lated to carry into efl'ect the proposed 
steam communication between the Kast- 
Indies and Europe, and calling upon the 
capitalists of the inetru]>oli.s to use their 
be.st exertions in securing the ultimate 
success of the undertaking. According 
to this sclicme, it is proposed that a capi- 
tal of twelve lacs of rupees (^’120,0()0) 
should bo raised, and four steamers of 200- 
horsc power each to be built ; one to run 
between England and Alexandria, and 
the othi'r three to be emiiloyed on the 
eastern side of the isthmus, one at Bom- 
bay anil two at Calcutta. The steamer 
from Bombay is to be despatehed so as 
to arrive at Socotra two days jircvious to 
that from Calcutta, which is to call at 
Madras and Ceylon. On the arrival of 
the steamer from Calcutta, the Bombay 
steamer having had two flays to clear the 
boilers, &c., the passengers will be im- 
mediately tran.sferrefl to tiiat vessel, which 
is to start without delay for Suez, and 
there receive the passeiigtus from .Alexan- 
dria by the Mediterranean steamer, as the 
departure of the vessel from England is 
proposed to be so arranged as to ensure 
a punctual arrival. 'I’hc Bombay steam er 
is then to return to Socotra, there trans- 
fer the passengers for Ceylon, Madras, 
and Bengal, into the other vessel, and 
then pursue lier course with those for 
Bombay. The communications arc in- 
tended to be (juarterly. A contract for 
the conveyance of despatches, mails, &c.. 
is propo.sed to be entered into with the 
Government for five lacs of rupees for five 
years, Government receiving the postage 
of the letters. 

The English school, which Government 
recently established, upon a broad scale, 
at Allahabad, is to be removed, with the 
newly-formed Board of Revenue and 
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Sudder Adawltit appointed for tlie western 
provinces, from thence to the seat of the 
new presidency. The school has heen 
opened, and a course of study eoin- 
nicnced ; but it has not as yet taken with 
the natives, atid the students, hitherto 
admitted and in attendance, arc not of 
the same elevated rank in life as those 
who attend the Hindoo College in Cal- 
cutta. 

I^etters liave been received from Capt. 
Sir Ricliard Spencer, R.N., Governor 
of the new settlement at King George’s 
Sound (Western Australia), dated 4th 
January. Every thing was going on well, 
The Hoiiiton colonists had arrived in 
safety. 'I’lie family reached Australia in 
four months without a gale. Sir Richard 
has some land in cultivation ; he says 


[July, 

lie only wants settlers. Fish W'erc abun- 
dant. A ship had been in the Sound 
with sheep for sale. 

Accounts from the Cape of Good Ilojie, 
to the 12th April, state that a meeting of 
the slave- owners had taken place at (^ipe 
Town, and the propositions of the Go- 
vernment. with respect to .slaves, had been 
accepted by a large majority. The Le- 
gislative Council had hehl its first sitting, 
at which the non-ofticial members were 
sworn in and took their seats. Several 
regulations were submitted to and sanc- 
tioned by the Council ; amongst others 
that of giving each member the right of 
jircseiitirig public bills, provided four 
days* notice is given. The meeting of 
the legislative body bad given general 
satisfaction. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW OOVEKNOU OC IJOMHAV. 

On the 18th Juno a Court of Directors 
was held at the East- India House, when 
the Right Hon. liobort Grant was ap- 
pointed Governor of Romhay, ciVc the 
Earl of Clare, wiio retires. 

SCOTCH cmnicH in jikncjal. 

The Gciicrul Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland, on the suggostion of the 
Rev. Ur. Bryce (who returns to Calcutta), 
have constituted the clergymen of the 
Scotch church at Calcutta, with the 
ordained ministers of the assembly’s mis- 
sion, and two lay elders to be chosen by 
the Kirk Session of St. Andrew’s Church, 
into a kind of presbytery, having powers 
to employ native- converts, under the autho- 
rity of the Church of Scotland, as religions 
instructors of their countrymen. 

BOARD OP SUPERINTENDENCE AT CANTON. 

'Hie ofKcers appointed to superintend 
the trade in China arc — Lord Napier, first 
superintendent, jtGJKX) a-year ; Mr. W. 
H. C. PJowden, second do., 

Mr. J. K. Davis, third do., £2,OOt); Rev. 
G. H. Vachell, chaplain, .£l,CXX^; Capt. 
C. Elliott, R. N., master attendant, JL'HCK). 

THE TEA-TRADE. 

At the quarterly sale of tea, on the 2d 
June, the first since the extinction of the 
Company’s mercantile character (the sales 
being under the superintendence of the 
Board of Control), the presiding di- 
rector (Mr. Maslerman) stated that the 
Court had received letters from the trade-— 
which were read. They requested infor- 
mation respecting certain points wbicli, 


the Chairtiiaii stated, Iiad been submitted 
to the lioard, and Mr. Grant bad intimated 
that the Lords of the 'IVeasury h;id not had 
time to consider the question .ts to the 
amount of the deposits ; that with respect 
to the duties, there was no determination 
to alter the duties as regarded teas sold at 
the present sale : as to the private trade 
teas, that question was under considera- 
tion as to the tare of teas, that xvns a 
question which rested solely with the 
Board of Cu.storns. 

''J’hc trade expressed dissatisfaction, and 
the Cliairman of the Court (Mr, Tucker) 
came into the sale-room ; he stated tliat 
the Court of Directors had done all in its 
power to eiPcct the wislies of the trade, 
and had even framed a short hill for that 
piirpo.se, which was before the Board.* 

The sale then commenced, hut no hid- 
<lings were given ; and, after some delay, 
Mr. Tucker again entered, and attempted 
to proceed with the sale. 

After some discussion, the sale was 
suspended, to .allow the committee of the 
tea-lrado to consider w'hat course should 
he followed. I’hc committee reported as 
follows ; — “ That the trade did not wish 
to interpose any impediments to tlie pro- 
gress of the sale, which could be in any 
degree inconvenient or injurious to liis 
IMiijesty’s Government, the revenue, or the 
public; their sole object was and is to 
bring it under the immediate iittention of 
his Majesty’s Government, in order to 
obtain an early, and they trust, a favour- 
able decision.” 

The sale then proceeded. In the course 
of the discussion, Mr. Aiitrolms stated, 

♦ This bill, which has lieen brought into the 
House of Commons by the Oovernm nt. repeals 
the-laws which prescribe the niaking deposits to a 
certitin amount on bidding fc.r teas. 
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tlic Kiss to tlie trade, if tlie new laws as to 
tarvs were followed, would be ^£20,000 a- 
ycar. 

y\t I^ivcrpool a vessel from Dnntzic is 
reported with about li.OCX.) qr, chests of 
tea: the importers (Messrs. Rnthhone and 
Co.} claim their introduction, tinder the 
late net, as being from a jiort eastward of 
the Cape of (jood Hope, and l)aiit/ic is 
fifteen miles to the eastward of the Cape. 
Tlie teas have, however, been seized, and it 
is not decide»l whether the importation is 
legal or not. 

Air. Nicholson, in his Gazelle^ speaking 
of this importation, says : “ We happen 
to' know that 40,000 chests of sluff', con- 
sisting of I'firious sorts of fcuvr.s and 
wt-re preparing, last December, at ('anton, 
for the Yankees, and it is possible //n^' may 
be a part of it.’* 


NEW COLONY IN SOUTH ACSI’KALIA. 

A bill is before Parliament for the fiir- 
tlierance of the pl.iii of the new colony in 
South .Australia, and a company or asso- 
ciation is projected to carry the project 
into eifect. 

Tin: kino’s lkvi:i-s. 

The following, were presented to his 
Alajesty ; — 

uat't/ i?I. 

^Iv. fJordon on being appointed secretary to the 
India Hoard. 

Mr. Philip Stewart, Hoinhay Civil Service. 

Col. Campbell, c.n., 4tlth regt ., on his appoint- 
uient as aitle-de-cainp to the King, and return 
from India. 

Maj. (Jen. Sir lliigli Fraser, on his return from 
India, and being appointed a Knight Cumm.auder 
of the Hath. 

Lieut. .1. Alfred .Stoddart, .'itli Madras N.I., on 
return from the campaign of Malacca, 

Lieut. North, Madras army. 

Ffljruart/ ‘Jd. 

Cornet Forrest, on his deji.artuvc for Iiulia. 

]\ lurch o, 

Gen. Sir Lowry Cole, o. <■.!»., on his retunifroin 
the government of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Capl. Irwin, on his return from the govein- 
nicnt of Western Australia. 

Capt. Clarence Dalrymple, on his apptiintment 
os master-attendant at Madras. 

Ells. C. M. Maegregor on his return from India. 

Ajh-U Hi. 

Mr. Henry St. George Tucker, chairman of the 
Hon. K.^sl-lndia Comp.iny. 

Mr. Win. Stanley t:iarke, deputy-chairman of 
the East-Iiidia Company. 

Sir J. Woolmore, on ticing .appointed a Knight 
Commander of the Uoyal flaiioverlaii Guelphic 
Order. 

Rev. John M'Kvoy, on being appointed chap- 
lain to the Hon. Kast-India Company. 

Rev. G. H. Vachell, m.a., on being appointed 
chaplain to his Majesty’s Superintendents at Can- 
ton. 

jlpril 23. 

Lieut. James (.’hambre and Lieut. Frederick- 
Horne, on their return to India, overland. 

Mn// 1. 

Incut. Josiab Wilkinson, 44tb Madras N.L 

Jl. 

Mr. Jas. Wcii Ihigg, on his iclurn from India. 


Mu// l.-i. 

Hon. Richard Moore, on his return from India. 

Capt. J. J. Underwood, on ditto. 

l.'apt. Hurslcin, on ditto. 

Me/// 27- 

Capt J. P. Ellis, on his return to India. 

l.ieut. Charles FcMrse, on his return from India. 

June .'i. 

Rear-Admiral C!aiupbcl1, on appointment to the 
CTapc of (iuiKl Hope. 

Rear-Admiral Sir Hladen Ciipcl, on liis .‘ippoint- 
iiuMit as Commandcr-in-chicf in the East-Iiulies. 

Lieut. Metcalfe, on his return from India. 

Cornet lion. C. Fowys, Hith Lancers, on going 
out to Inv'.ia. 

June ]>{. 

t’firucl Itiiglifs, 4th Miulras f.,t'. 

Mr. \V. It. C. IMowth.-n, Lite president of tlic Se- 
lect i'oiinnittee, on his reliini from China. 

JJeut. Col. Hagnoltl, on returning from a service 
of t bitty- two years in India. 

Rev. i)r. Wiight, late chaplain .at the Cape of 
(iood Hope. 

.Maj. Hurronghs, on his return to India. 

Lieu'. J. Hiince, ditto. 

Lieut- I’ow'or, tlitto. 

Cstpt. H. Justice, tlitto. 

Capt. IVArcy Wentworth, on his reiitni from 
New South Waits. 

Capt. George (irant, Indian Navy. 


HIS ;\IA.JK.STY’S KOitCKS IN TIIK 
KAS’l’. 

I'KOMOTIONS AND t.'II A NUES. 

•l//i L. Drnt'M. (at Hombay'. Cornet J, Vernon to 
bclifiit. by mirch., v. Hlake who letires; and H. 
St. G. Priaui/. to be cornet by pinch., v. Vernon 
(tH)th i; June.'U). 

ll//< L. Druf/s. (in Hongal). Cornel C. I*. I'arke^ 
to l>e lieut., v. Ahinuty dec. (II Nav. 331 ; t^ttrnef 
and acting :ulj. 11. J. Denny, from cavalry depo^ 
at Maidstone, to be cornet, v. Parker (2;t May ;)4 • 
• Kdw. G. Swinton to be cornet by purch., v.'Hose 
who retires (dJunc. 

13th L. Drfifr.s. (at Madras). Ctirnct M. J. Robert 
Karl of Uoscomnioii, from h. p Isl Dr. Gu., to be 
comet, V. Stock ilec, (23 May 34). — .las. Hussey to 
lie cornet by purch., v. the Earl of Roscomiuoii, 
app. to 2d Dr. Gu. (13 June). 

Uith L. m-ues. (in Heiigal). Lieut. M. Jones, 
from l."»th L. Drags., to lie lieut , v. Key who 
exch. (li June .34).— ’I'hos. Fattle to be cornet by 
purch., V. Roden who retires (13 do.), 

'2d Find (at Hoinbay). Fhis. M. R. Pilfold to lie 
lieut., V. Iles;4e dec. (Hi March ;)4) ; J. G. D. Milne 
to Ihj eiis., V. Pilfold (23d Mav). — R. K. Newcomc 
to 1)c ens. by purch., v. Liglituii who retires (20 
June). 

Uith Foot (in Hengal). Kns. Thos. Crawford to 
Itc lieut., V. Archer dec. (14 Jaii. 34) ; Cadet M. F, 
Aimenes to lx; ens. v. Crawford ((> June). 

:iiUh Foot (at Madras), ('apt. Jos. Wakefield to 
be major, v. Crotly dec. (27 May 34' ; Lieut. J. 
Fitz (icrald to be capl., v. Wakefield (27 do.) ; 
Ens. .1. Leslie, from the 4.‘)th F.. to be lieut., v. 
Filz Gerald ((i June) ; N. W. Fraser to be ens. by 
purch., V. .Stretch who retires (fi tlo.).— (Jeo. Martin 
to be assist, surg., v. Mair app. to staff (13 do.). — 
Kns. J. Harvey to be lieut. by iturch., v. Child 
wliu retire's ; .and Win. Miinro to be eii.s. by i>urch., 
V. Harvey (both 2oJune). 

AAth Foot (in Hengal). 11. .Stuart to lie ens. by 
purch., V. Corlx't who retires (23 May 34).— Ens. 
H. Riky to be lieut., v. Voiing prom, in .'ijih F. 
(30 do) ; Ens. R. 11. (rordun, from h. p. o;kl F., to 
be ens. (repaying dif. which he received upon 
exch. to h.p.), V. Rfky (.'JO do). 

^ah Foot (at Madras'. Cadet II. Hates to be ens., 
V. Leslie prom. In 3!)th F. (0 June .*14 . ' 

3\th Find (at Madras). M. Barbauld to be ens., 
V. Brabazon dec. (23 j\lay 34). 

RTith Foot (at Miulras). En.s. T. S. Clarke, from 
.'Odregt., to boons., v. Stuart who exch. (23 May 
34:.— Lieut. P. Vouiig, from 44th F., tube tapi. 
V. Brockman dec. (30 tiu.). 
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57 th h'tmt (at Madras). Bus. F. II. Woislcy to be 
Went, by purch., v. Patulio who retires i and Jas. 
Allan to be ens. by purch., v. Worsley (both 13 
June 34). 

61«f Foot (In Ceylon). T. W. Walker to be ens. 
by purch., v. Gerard prom. (23 May 34). 

62d Foot (at Madras). Lieut. G. A. Hatton, from 
37th F., to be lieut., v. Story, whose ^p. has nut 
taken place (23 May 34). — Lieut.>col. Thos. Reed, 
fkom h. p. unattached, to be lieut.-col , v. J. D. 
Tovey, who exch., rec. dif. (30 do.) — F. R. Sco- 
bell to be ens. by purch., v. Palmer who retires 
(20 June). 

78fh Foot (in Ceylon), l.ieut. J. R. Lamert, from 
70th F., to be lieut., v. II. McUcath, who retires 
on h. p. unattached, rec. dif. (6 June 34). 

87tA Foot (at Mauritius). Lieut. D. Walsh, from 
22d F., to be lieut., v. Preston who exch. (30 
May 34). 

99fA Foot (at Mauritius). Ens. Macdonald, from 
2d W. I. r^t., to be qu. mast., v. Collins retired 
(13 June .34). 

Cr.vfon 2d-Lieut.Alex. Johnstone to be 1st- 
licut. by purch., v. I.awder who retires; and Wm. 
Price to iie 2d-licut. by purch., v. Johnstone (both 
13 June 34). 

VnattarJiPd. — Ens. A. Gerard, from (ilst F., tube 
lieut. by purch. (23 May .34). 

Brevet. — Col. E. G. Stannus, of Hon. E. 1. C.‘om- 
pan\*s service, and lieut.-covernor of seminary at 
Addiscombe, to be colonel in army wiiiist holding 
that appointment under ('onrt of Directors (23 
May .34 . 


INDIA SIIIPlMNCi. 

Arrivals. 

JONX 4. H.tJ.S. ItuvkiHffhfnmfiirrt Shea, from 
China 3d Feb. ; olV Fulmouth.— .'i. Knunut Kdcn- 
borough, from N.S. WhIos 291th Jan. ; off I)o> 
XQU—Lntvrpore, Gill, fr<»m Ilengal 22d Jan. : at 
l.iverpool. — Lwdiy Flartit Ford, fiOni Madras lotit 
Feb.; and liafann, MiicHiatli, from Cliina i2lh 
Jan.; Ix>th oft Fulinoutli. — Vieforf/t liiden, from 
Bombay 2d Feb. ; (jff Uantry Hay.— Oitkerior, 
Fenn, from Bengal 2d Feb., and Cape ;{0i)i 
March ; and Duke of Northumherlnud, Pope, 
from Bengal 4lli Feb. ; both oft’ the Wight. — 
— H.M.S. Curlew t Trotter, from Cape station; at 
Plymouth. — (imAlhiou, M'Lcod,froin Bengal 22d 
Jan. ; Royal Saron, lieiiiiCr, from dlUo 22d Jan.; 
and Moffiiett M*Minn, from Mauritius 23d Feb. ; 
all off Liverpool. — Vyarrior, Stone, from Bengal 
fttli Jan., and Madras 21st do. ; and lietifyil Mrr- 
rhantt Campbell, from Bengal 1st. Feb. ; botli at 
Deal. — Aurijyi, Chalmers, from N..S. Wales 25th 
Jan. ; off Brighton. — Kleanor, Lyons, from i ’ey- 
lon 21st Jan., and Cape 12th March; off lNa>le.— 
Madras t Beach, from Madras 11th Feb., and Cape 
,3d April ; off Portsmouth. — 7. hVizabeth, Aiilabv, 
from N.S. Wales 0th Nov., and Cape 0th March ; 
off Portsmouth. — Elizabeth t Deans, from New 
Zealand 4tli Feb. ; at Gravesend. — 0. Tri/uuilo, 

Hesse, from Bengal 15th Feb. ; at Liverpool 

— Golden Fleece, Greaves, from Bengal; Annan- 
dale. Hill, from Bombay Olh Feb. ; and William, 
Hutchinson, from Mauritius ; all off Idverpool. 
— Achilles, Weatherby, fr<jm Mauritius 15th 
Feb. ; off Hastings. — Resource, Smith, from 
V. D. Land lOth Feb. ; off Folkstone. — Henry 
Iknrcher, Baxter, from Batavia 1st. Jan., and 
Cape 13th March; at Cowes. — Walmer, Robins, 
from South Seas ; at Dea\.—Penyard Park, Mid- 
dleton, from Mauritius 16th March ; off Ports- 
mouth.— SiMan/ia, Walker, from Mauritius and 
Cape; at Plymouth. — in. Elizabeth Taylerstm, 
Saunders, f>om Mauritius 14th Feb. ; and Elea- 
nor, Havelock, from Mauritius 23d Feb., an<( 
Cape 23d March ; both at Deal. — Lotus, Summer- 
son, from Batavia 21st Jan.; off Portsmouth. — 
William, Dobie, from Manilla 29th Jan., and Sin- 
gapore fith Feb.; at Liverpool,— 11. Margaret, 
Roper, from Bombay 2l8t. Jan. ; at Liverpool. 
— 12. Andrew M*Kean, Hutchinson, ftom Mau- 
ritius 14th Feb., and Cape 12th March; at Graves- 
oxuL— .James Grant, Hough, from Bombay 4th 
Jan. ; off Dover.— /Mdfcra, Morin, frcmi Bengal 
1.5th Feb.; off. the Wight (for Havre). — Attdrew 
Hammond, Cuttell, from South Seas; off Mar- 
gate.— 14. Holway, Proctor, from Bengal 3d Feb.; 
and Caroline, Tregurtha, from V.D. l^and Olh 


Feb. ; both at Deal. — Diadem, Airth, from Cape ; 
in the River. — Amity, Scott, from Bombay 30th 
Jan. ; off Idverpool. — 10. Leslie Ogilby, Hogg, from 
V.D. Land 23d Jan. ; off Margate.— IH. Funchalt, 
Ascough, from N.S. Wales 26th Jan.; at Deal. — 19. 
Fergus, Mason, from Bombay 1st Feb. ; in the 
Clyde. — 21. Ahberton, Shuttleworth, from Bengal 
2Hlh Jiin., and Madras 27th Feb. ; off Falmouth. 
— ^23. Bland, Callan, from Bengal loth Feb., and 
Cape loth April; at l.iverpool. — Mary Ann, Horn- 
blow, from Madras lOtn Feb., and Cape 15th 
April; at Deal. — Eliza, Sutton, from Bengal 
15th Feb. ; off Portsmouth.— fFwre, Goldsmith, 
from V.D. Land 15th Feb. ; off Hastings. — Rubi- 
con, Smith, from N.S. WVes 0th Feb. ; off Fal- 
mouth. — lyid// M'Nnghtcn, Faith, from Madras 
loth Feb., and Cape lUth April; off Plymouth. — 
John Heyes, Worthington, from Bengal 2Rth Jan., 
and Madras 13th Feb. ; and Mary Cathri'ine, 
Jones, from Bombay Kith Feb. ; both off Liver- 
pool. — 24. Alexander, Waugh, from Bengal 5th 
l<*eb.. Madras 26th do., and Cape 2(;th April ; 
Royal Admiral, Fothcringhatn, from N.S. Wales 
2Rth Jan.; and Lochiel, Mi lions, from N.S. Wales 
3d Feb. : all off l*ottsmoulli. — l.ard Eldon, Daw- 
son, from Bengal 3d P'eb. ; oft' the Wigiit. — Cla- 
rence, Trail, from Bombav Kith Feb., and Cape ; 
and Sttney, Veale, from V.D. Land: botli off 
Dover.— Esther, Clarkson, from N.S. Wales 2lHh 
Feb.; and Ker.strell, Haswell, fro)n ('ape Kith 
April ; Ixjth olf Plymoiitb . — Sir Juhn Uae Reid, 

llaig, froniV.D.l.and 15lh P'eb. ; oil* the Wight 

Idu Ahsla, Sipkes, frfmi iiatavia; olf Brighton.— 
Emperor Aleiander, Hurst, from Batavia 3d P'eb ; 
at Cowes -David ('la>ke, Bayne, from China ; at 
Deal. — 25. Ja/ie, 'Flipper, from N.S. Wales Kith 
Feb. : at Deni. — Stttjff'a, Scales, from Mauritius 
Kith March; olV P'almouth.— Hatn- 
iiicr, from N. S. Wales 14tli P'eb.; at Deal. — 26. 
Tyne, Brown, from Mauritius loth March; oft' St. 
Maw’s. — ^27* Universe, Brock, from China Utli 
Dec., ami .Singapore 15th P'eb. ; oft’ Dover. — 
Thomas ntfd Alfred, Pasley, from Mauritius 12th 
March ; oiV Boiimey. 

DeiHirtarvs. 

May 2ti. Andrumedn, (Jale, for N.S. Wales (with 
convicts) ; from Cork. — 20. Rost in Castle, Ri- 
cJiards, for N..S. Wales (with convicts) ; and Bri- 
tannia, Ferris, for I’ape ; both from Deal.— 20. 
Unlnure, Bulley, for N.S. Wales; from Liver- 
|MX>1. — 31. Coromandel, Boyes, for Madras and 
Bengal; from Portsmouth. — Jitnk 1. Medora, 
'rwcedie, for V.D. Land and N.S. Wales; from 
Liverpool. — h.Cygnvt, Bolls, for V.D. Land ; and 
Favorite, Voiiiig, for Cape; both from Deal. — 
(i. Concordia, Blackadder, for Cape ; from Tor- 
bay. — 7* lioyne, .Slockley, for Bombay ; from 
Portsmouth. — Miranda, Hopper, for B io and N.S. 
Wales. — 0. Clarindu, Antrani, for .St. Helena, As- 
cension, and Mauritius; from Deal. — Kl. C strlan, 
KelJtX'k, for Bombay ; and Emerald, Crawford, for 
Mauritius; botli from l.iverpool.— 12. BWtromta. 
.Short, for Baliia and Canton ; from Liverpool. — 
20. Arab, Sjiarkes, for Bombay ; James, Brown, 
for N.S. Wales; Abel Gower, 5lunro, for Manilla; 
Cfddstrvam, Hurt, for Madras and Bengal (with 
trcMips) ; Elphinstone, Domett, for Madras and 
Bengal (with do.) : Mansfield, Williams, for N.S. 
Wales; Adams, Mills, for Cape and Swan River; 
Bombay, Kellaway, for China: Diana, Diidman, 
for Batavia and China ; and Jean Graham, War- 
ren, for Singapore; all from Deal.— 21. John 

Marsh, Clucas, for Bombay : from Liverpool 

22. Intrepid, Robinson, for (.'eylon ; and Prince 
Regent, Aiken, for N.S. Wales; botli from Deal. 
— 24. Gilmore, Lindsay, for Bomlmy ; and Fatima, 
p'ethers, for Bengal ; ^both from LiverpooL 


PASSKKOEHS FROM INDIA. 

Per lAidy Flora, from Madras ; Lady Adam ; 
Mrs. Courtland ; Mrs. Taylor ; Mrs. Burridge ; 
MissAlbana; Mm. Singleton, H.M. 48lh r^t. | 
Maj. Caldwell, Bengal Army; Capt. Rochfort, 
27tnN.l. ; Capt. Lewis, 24th N.l. ; Capt. Kerr, 
Madras European Rcgt.; Lieut. I,ewi8, 11. M. 
Regt. ; Lieut. Shirreff, 2d N. I. ; Lieut. Orr, ar- 
tillery; Lieut. Bourdicu, artillery: Dr. Kellett, 
mctlical service; Rev. Mr. Lewis; six children; 
60 invalids. Sic, 

Per H.C.S. Buckinghatnshire, from China: 
Major Richard Benson, 11th Bengal N.L; W. E. 
Browne, Esq. laic of the Duke of York. 
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IVf* Catherine, rrom Bengal ami ('ape : Mrs. 
Francis; Mrs. Woolley; Mrs. Ginilers ; Mrs. 
Hailes anil four childrim ; Mrs. Riley ; Mrs. Wal- 
ker; Mrs. Mariliman ; Mrs. Dykcman; Capt. (.'. 
Newbcry, Olh Bengal L. C. ; Lieut. W. C. Carter. 
n4th Bengal N.l. ; Mr. Durant ; Mr. Riley ; Mr. 
Clout : Mr. Hardiman ; Mr. Carfrac ; sevcnral 
-children; sundry Invalids, dec. — (Dr. Robinson, 
Beneal Medical Board, and Mrs. Robinson, were 
landed at the Cape.) 

Per Duke of 'Northumlterland, from Bengal : 
Mrs. Col. Watson; Mrs. Davies; Mrs. Thompson; 
Mrs. .Shaw; Mrs. Warden; Mrs. Atkinson; Miss 
Watson ; Capt. Davia|| .'i7th N.l. ; (!apt. Mead**; 
Dr. Shaw ; Rev. T.^Froctor, ch.*iplaiti ; J. Miil- 
dleton, Ksq. : C. Warden, Ks<]., Il.t'. inarinc; L. 
Watson, Esq.; 10 children. — ;Lieut. I^aurencc 
died at sea. ) 

Per Childrens, from New South Wales : Mr. and 
Mrs. Powell. 

Pf*r Uenf'ftl Merchant, from Bengal ; lion. Mrs. 
Lindsay; Mrs. Hunter; Mrs. and Miss Wolton ; 
Miss Low; Mr. Hunter; Capt. Clements; 
Lieut. Wolton ; Lieut. Lawric ; Lieut. (riMiday ; 
Mr. M'Cartney ; 41 invalids, 11. M. service ; four 
servants. 

Per Cabot hit from N.S. Wales: Mr. and Mrs. 
Lindsay; Mr. II. Perrier, 

Per IVarrior, from Bengal and Madras ; Mrs. 
Burlton and three children ; Mrs. M‘ Donald; 
Brev.-C.apt. BuTltnn ; I.ieut. M‘ Donald; Lieut. 
Johnson; Lieut. Wheeler; Lieut. Child; Lieut. 
Godfrey ; Mr. Winckler ; three servants. 

Per Mftdras, from Madras ; Mrs. Gray ; Mrs. 
Alexander; Mrs. Lister; Mrs. Carthew ; Mrs. 
Pope; Capt. Daviiiiere ; Capt. Weir; ('apt. 
Boardnuin; Capt. Carthew; Cant. Beilingfield ; 
Capt. Smith: Lieut. Bingham : Lieut. 'I'lioiiiiison; 
Lieut. Vine, ('avalry ; 11 i hiUlreii ; several ser- 
vants.— From th(?(^-lpe: W.Tiiomas, Esq., Madras 
C.S. ; Mrs. Tliomas; Capt. Edwards, II.M. !HitIi 
regt. ; .'J.*! soldiers, iVc.— (The following were 
landed at the (Jape; Mrs. (!ottonand two children; 
Mrs. .Strattcii and two chihireii ; Major (Jotton, 
il.M. 41st regt.; Lieut. Bullock, Madras army; 
Lieut. Pojjo.) 

Per Klennor, from ATaurilius : Mrs. Havelock ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Hey; Mr. and Mrs. Blyth ; Mr. Ju- 
lian : Mr. Mocluuse, 

Per Achilles, from Ceylon; Capt. Fisher, IT.M. 
5Uth regt ; M iss Leinoync. 

Per Ladj/ M*Xaghfcn, from Mailras ; Mrs. Mur- 
r.ay ; Mrs. Vihart and child; Mrs. Atkinson and 
ditto; Mrs. Duval and four children : Mrs, Sla- 
deii and five ditto ; Mrs. (Jooperand three ditto; 
Mrs. Maj. Jones and child ; Mrs- Turner and four 
cliFdren; Dr. Atkinson; H. VilxiTt, Esq., ('..S. ; 
Major Murray, 4dth N.l. ; Col. Cooper, Madras 
N.l. ; Capt. Turner, .'Pttli do. ; Capt. .Sandford, 
22d tiu. ; T.Ieut. Duval, 27th do. ; Lieut. Maynor, 
2filhdo. : Misses Warraiid, Pinson, and Campbell; 
Masters Pinson and Atkinson ; eight servants. 

Per Resource, from V.D. Land : Mrs. Somer- 
ville ; Mrs. Morrison ; N. Somerville, Esq. ; T. 
Llndley, Esq.; E. M'Phcrson, Esq.; Mr. LiiuUey. 

Per Auriga, from N.S, Wales; Capt. D’Arcy 
Wentworth. H.M. tilld regt. ; Mrs. Wentworth; 
Miss Lethbridge; Dr. Roberts, U.N. ; Mr. W. 
Fisher; Miss and two Masters Lyons. 

Per Victorj/, from Bomliay; Lady Ilalkett; Mrs. 
Col. Strover and three children : Mrs. Tufncll 
and child ; Mrs. Grieme and child ; Mrs.Wiliiams 
and child; Mrs. Card. Pennyfathcr and child; 
Mrs. Col. Baumgarut and three children: Mrs. 
Fox; Miss A. Compton ; Sir (J. Halkctt, k.c.ii., 
late commander-in-chief at Bombay; H. Tufnell, 
Esq. ; f 'o1. S. II. Strover, Artillery ; Col. Baum- 
gardt. Queen’s Royals; Maj. W.K. Lester, artillery, 
and child; (.'apt. Hibbert, H.M. 4dth regt.; Lieut. 
Schnell, H. M. rith do. ; Dr. Fox, Queen’s Royals; 
Ens. H. Halkctt, ditto. 

Per Jndien, from Bengal : Mr. Faudon. 

Per CantUne, from V. D. Land : Capt. and Mrs. 
Wood and four children; Mrs. Paterson; Miss 
Murdoch; Miss Rowe; Dr. Henderson ; Messrs. 
Kermoile, Sloanc, Sinclair, Williamson, Harrison, 
Bryant, Rowe, Ward, iMid Murdoch. 

Per Futtchal, from N. S. Wales : Mr. Saul 
Lyons. 
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Per Ablierton, from Madras: Lieut. (!ol. J. P. 
James, 24th N. I. ; Capt, Geo. Gray , 21st itpu c 
Capt. W. M. Short, H. M. 62d regt. ; Capt. Mim- 
sov, 1st L. C. ; Capt. M. Beauchamp, 2d regt. ; 
Lieut. Sprye, 9th regt. ; three invalid soldiers. 

Per Bland, from Bengal: Mrs. Col, Taylor: 
Mrs. Dundas; Mrs. Bristow; Mrs. White; Mrs^ 
Croftun; Mrs. Wilson ; Lieut. Cbl. Duqdas, 47th 
N. I.; Capt.Vouughushai!d, II. M. service: Lieut* 
Wilson, 25th N. I. ; Lieut. Goldie, engineers; 
Lieut. Pigott, II. M. .31st regt.; II. Livingston, 
Esq.; II. J. Phalk, Esq. ; ten children. 

Per Mar// Ann, from Madras: Lady Sevesttc; 
Mrs. Davies; Mrs, Bowdler; Mrs. Gahagati; Mrs, 
Brockman; Mrs. Uteve; Mrs. Herklots; Mrs, 
Marr; Mrs. Peghir; Mrs. Faith ; Col. Uow'dicr: 
.1. Paternoster, Esq.,'C.S. Capt.Wahab.ldthN.f. : 

I. ieiit. Clarke, H. M.' 4 1st regt. ; Liout. Du Pas- 
qiiier, 17th N. L; Rev. W. Reeve; Magrath; 
Miisters Bowdler (‘q, (Lahagan (M), Reeve, Herfc- 
Jots, Currie (2 , IhLrkm, Mead, Caliler, Warner, 
llught's, and 'Phonipstm; Misses Pearson, Warner 
(2), .Senior (2), Reeve (2 , and Whanneil. — From 
the Cape; Mr. Young; Mr. Kidd; several charter- 
p.'irly pcLssengers. 

Per John Heges, from Bengal: Sir R. Arbuth- 
not; Lady Arbuthnot and two children; Dr. 
Stmehan, Inspector of hospitals ; Dr. Morgan, 
R. N.; Mrs. Cook and two children ; Mrs. VVot- 
thington ; Miss McLeod. 

Per Ate.rander, from Bengal: Mrs. J. D. Smith 
and family; Mrs. King; Mis. Waugh; MissSim- 
kius; Capt Squire and four children ; MissWood- 
cock and Master Hampton, children From Ma- 

dras; Mr. Bannerman, C. S. ; (Japf. .Sheade, Il.M. 
.’’Mth regt.; I.ieiiL Mann, II. C. service, — From the 
(Jape: Mrs, 1*. V. Liiulsay ; Miss Linds.ay ; Miss 
Ellen l.indsay ; Mr. Venning, 

Per Fliza, from Bengal ; Mrs. Thompson ; Mrs. 
Wood; Mrs. Macpheison; Mrs. Frances; Mrs. 
Vincent; Mrs. Rind ; Mrs. Pitts; Miss Liddell; 
Rev. A. Maephorson ; Dr. Angus ; Masters Tliom- 
son '2), Wood (2), Henderson, SpiMicer, Bowers, 
Vincent (2), and Pitts; M isses Cowles, Vincent (.3), 
ami Pitts (4). 

Per Roi/al Admirnl, from N. S. Wales: Col. 
Graham; Lieut. Brooke, 4th regt. : Dr. Dixon, 

II. N. ; Joseph Salter, Esq. 

Per Rubicon, from N. S, Wales: Dr. Watson, 
U. N. ; J. Smith, Esci.; Mr. D. Spillaiie. 

P(V Sir John Hue Reid, from V. D. Land: Dr. 
Tltuinpson; Mr. G. Wood: Mr. Kemp, jun. ; Mr. 
(.', Anstey ; Mr. Scott, &c. 

Per Tbtmias and Alfred, from Mauritius : Mr, 
and Mrs. Poitalis; Mr. and Mrs. Riviere; Mrs. 
May; Miss Clement; Mr. Daruty ; Mr. Portalis. 


Kxpected. 

Per Duke ofArgylc, from Bengal ; Lady Barnes ; 
Mrs. Churchill; Mrs. M*Ritrhie and cnild; His 
Exc. Gcii. .Sir Edward Barnes, «. c. Ji. ; Win. .1. 
Robertson, Esq., C. S. ; (Japt. E. J. Tronson, 
H.M. 1.3th P'oot; Lieut. Dcverill, H.M. 16th 
Lancers; Arthur Wood,. m.d., H.M. llth L.Drags.; 
Ens. W. E. F. Barnes, H.M. Iflth Foot; Emanuel 
Berges, Esq. ; Aug. Boiclly, Esq.; Miss Bamea ; 
Masters Edward and Richard Barnes; Master G. 
Debnaiu. 

Per Isabel, from Bengal; Mr. and Mrs. Platt 
and five children. 

Per Orient, from Bengal: Mrs. Bishop; Mrs. 
Lamb; Mrs. Harper; Capt. Somerville; Lieut. 
Evans; Misses Harper; and three Misses Fell; 
Masters Harper and two Masters Bishop ; 32 char- 
ter-party passengers. 

. Per Protector, from Bengal : Mrs. Rawlins; Mrs. 
W. Buttanshaw ; Mrs. Matthews ; Miss Harwell ; 
Col.MurT.*iy ; Colonel Will iatnson; M^orWardlaw; 
Capt W. Buttanshaw; Rev. Mr. Rawlins; Lieut. 
Graham, Infantry ; and 8 children.— Frexn the 
Cai>e: Dr. Mathews ; and Lieut. Smith, Cavalry, 


FASSENGF.RS TO INDIA. 

Per Macqueen, for Madras and Bengal : Mrs. and 
(he Misses Plowden; Mrs. Col. Jackson: Mrs. 
Mason: Mrs. Cox; MissMaidman; the Missea 
Smith: Dr. and Mrs. Simm : Capt. and Mn. Mur- 
(2 F) 
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ray; Mr. and Mrs. Murray: Lieut, and Mrs. 
Jervitt Capt. Blood; Capt. Malr; Kns. Ximenea; 
Rev. Mr. M*Evoy; Mr. Christie; Mr. Dewar'; 
Mr. Mowbray; Mr. Sutherland; Mr. Malony. 

Bonnet for Bombay: Mrs. Morgan; Miss 
th ; ' Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Jackson ; Mr. Stuart, 
S. ; Mr. Dlakiston, ditto ; Mr. Mansfield, ditto; 
Mr. Davis ; Mr. Woodhouse. 


LOSS OP SHIPPING. 

The jinn Jamrson, Alexander, from Lon<1on. 
was blown up and burnt to the water’s edge at 
Sydney, N.S. Wales, on the .'Wth Nov., with about 
200 tons of cargo on board, little of which is ex- 
pected to be recovered. Mr. (lillespic (chief mate) 
and eight men lost their livens. 

The /ioec, Mellors, from London, was totally 
lost ill the South Seas on 1st January. Crew saved. 

The Xeto Jersejft Williams, from Gibraltar to 
China, was totally lost on the Louisa Shoal, in the 
China Sea, on the 9th Nov. Crew and about 13,OUO 
dollars saved. 

BIRTHS, MAUllIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

March 4. At sea, on board the Cothcrhie, on the 
passage from Bengal, Mrs. Henry Hailes, of a son. 

Man 31 . The lady of Frederick Ayrton, Esq., 
Bombay army, of a daughter. 

June 1. At Walthamstow, the lady of Edward 
Wlqram, Esq., of a son. 

8. At Hillend, Scotland, the lady of James 
Christie, Esq., late of the Madras army, of a son. 

12. In Upuer Gloucoster-place, the lady of Lieut. 
Col. James Tod, of a son. 

18. At Brighton, Mrs. Henry Griffiths Oright- 
man, of a daughter.] 

Latdn* At Strabanc, Ireland, the lady of Adam 
Ogilvie, Esq., Bengal Civil Service, of a sou. 


MARRIAGES. 

May 13. At .St. J.nmes’s Church, Thomas Colt- 
man, Esq., of the lOih Hussars, and of Hagnaby 
Priory, in the county of Lincoln, to Mary Anne, 
widow of D. II. Dallas, Esq., son of Lieut. Gen. 
Sir Thomas Dallas, o.c.h. 

2rt. At All Sovil's Church, St. Marylebone, (Japt. 
Murray, of the Hon. E. I. Company’s service, to 
.Sophia Ann, eldest daughter of the Rev. James 
Lynn, m.a., vicar of Keswick, Cumberland, ami 
grand-daughter of the late Bishop of Carlisle. 

27. At Croydon, Henry Rogers, Esq., of Lower 
Clapton, to .Sarah Ann, daughter of the late Col. 
Robert Ogle, Hon. E. 1. Company’s service. 

' 28. At Fulham, Capt. J. 11. Ffrench, 4Gth regt., 
to Charlotte Sarah Willor, eldest surviving daugh- 
ter of W. Gore, Esq., of Artarmon-hnuse, Austra- 
lia, and widow of the late W.B.Lamb, Esq., Royal 
Navy. 

29. At Weston Super Mare, C. P. Layard, Esq., 
of the Ceylon Civil .Service, to lAmisa Ann, eldest 
daughter of the late Lieut.Col. C. M. Edwards, of 
the 1st Ceylon regt., Chairman of the Colonial 
Audit Office. 

— At Bath, P. Caxalct, Esq , late of the Hon. 
E. I. Company’s Madras civil service, to Rachel, 
only daughter of the late Rev. H. Davies. 

■31. At Edmonton Church, John Gerrard, Esq., 
of the 4Ath regt. Madras N.I.,'to Louisa, youngest 
daughter of the late James Wilson, Esq., of Smea- 
ton Castle. Whitby, and Cane Grove, St. Vincent’s. 

June 2. At Bargy Castle, C. M. Lecky, Esa., of 
the city of Londonderry, late Captain in the Bom- 
bay army, to Anne, youngest daughter of John Har- 
vey, Esq., of Bargy-castle, county of Wexford. 

3. At Ulverston, H. W. Fell, Esq., to Martha, 
eldest daughter of the late Wm. Fell, Esq., and 
relict of R. W. Smith of the H. C. service. 

5. At Trinity Church, Marylebone, John Tem- 
.pleton. Esq., of Canton, late of the Hon. Com- 


pany’s naval service, to Isabella Anne, only daugh- 
ter of the late Francis Beaudet. Esq. 

7. At St. Mary’s Church, Henry Robert, only 
sou of the late John .Vddison, Judge In Bengal, to 
Grace, youngest daughter of Maj. Gen. Robert 
Burton, late of the 2tl Life Guards. 

11. At Dalchully, Inverness-shire, Charles Gor- 
don, Esq., Marlras army, to Jessie, second daugh- 
ter of D. M’Nab, Esq. 

— At St. Mary’s Church, Maj. Oen. Robert Bar- 
ton, late of the Jd Life Guards, to Marion Colette, 
second daughter of the late John Addison, judge in 
Bengal. 

12. At Edlnlnirgh, RobgRM’Nair, Esq., of the 
Hon. K.'ut Iiiiliii t'oinpau^ service, to Catherine, 
second ilaughter of J. S. More, F.sq., advocate. 

J7. At Uffbrd, SiifTolk, George Larken, Esq., 
solicitor, Sonicrton, Somersetshire, to Emily, se- 
cond daughter of the late I.ieiit.-Col. Cotgrave, 
chief engineer of the Madras army. 

21. At St. Mary’s, Bryanston Square, I.iout.-Col. 
De Lacy Evans, M.F. for Westininsler, to Josette, 
relict ot Philip Hughes, Esq., of the Hon. Rast- 
India Company’s service, daughter of the late Col. 
Robert Arbuthuott. 

*- Lff/e/jy. At Dublin, F. Rrodigan, Esq., of Dro- 
gheda, to Anna Maria, only child of the late R. A. 
C’ampbell, Esq., of the Hon. E. I. Company’s ser- 
vice, ami niece of P. Campbell, Ksq., of Anneticld, 
county of Dublin. 

— At Ashmore Cottage, Perthshire, C. R. Han- 
dyslde. Esq., Bengal establishment, to Ame- 
lia, second daughter of Mrs. Anderson, of KUishill, 
Alierdeerishlre. widow of the late Capt. Win. An- 
derson, of the 5)(ith Foot. 


DEATHS. 

Ffh. 22. On Iward II.M. ship hsia, off the Const 
of Africa, .Innics Ilarene Ednionstone, midship- 
man, Rgcfi 14 years and eight months, youngest 
son of N. II. Edinonstone, Esq., of Portland Place. 

March 29. At the (Jape of G(KhI Hope, on his 
return from tiidia to England, after a long pro- 
tracted, and distressingly painful illnes.s, William 
Howard Peach, Esq., late of Cuttack, in Bengal, 
aged (>0. 

April 3. In the Island of Jamaica, Mrs. Isabella 
Watson, willow of John Cullen, Esq., of the Ben- 
gal Horse Artillery. 

21. On Ixi-ird the Rnyal Saront on the passage 
from Calcutta, Gwrge Lycke, Esq., late of Sussex 
Place, Regent’s Park. 

\t Stornaw.ay, Ro.ss-shirc, .aged 36, 
Mary, wife of Murdock' Mackenzie, Esq., late of 
C'ak'utta. 

— .At Plymouth, of pulmonary consumption, 
aged 18, .Sarah, d.'uighter of William Braddon, Esq., 
of the Bengal civil service, and late of Skisdon-' 
Lodge, l ornwall. 

2f». At .'\ bile- Grove, Epsom, F. C, Crotly, Esq., 
major of H. M. .‘tjlth regt. of Foot, quartered at 
Bangalore, M.adi as, whence he lately returned by 
the .ship H’cHiugton, 

— At Paris, James Hardie, Esq., assistant sur- 
geon, Bengal medical cstablishmcnr. 

Ju/iH 3. At Ipswich, Anna Maria, relict of .Tolin 
Torlesse, Esi)., of the Bombay civil service, agett 
08, 

— Sudficnly, at Adamton, Frances Isabella, in- 
fant daughter of Maj. Wm. Cunningham, Dtiigal 
army. 

0. At Brook Lodge, Youghal, in his 77th year, 
Lieut. Col. Marsflen, late of the Hon. East-ludia 
Company’s service. 

8. At Greenhill Bank, Scotland, W. C. Chis- 
holme. Esq., formerly of the Hon. Company’s 
medical establishment, Bengal. 

— At Springfield Lodge, Surrey, Francis, eldest 
son of David Hill, Esq., of the East-lndia House. 

9. Suddenly, at Modnet, aged 83 years, Mary 
Helen, widow of the late Rev. Reginald llebcr, or 
Hodnet Hall, Salop, and mother of the late Or. 
Reginald Hebcr, Bishop of Calcutta. 

/ 13. At Southampton, Rear-Admiral Manby, 
Med (>4. The deceased gallant officer was one of 
the companions of Vancouvtc in his voyage round 
the world. 
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19. At Gloucester, Georee S. Hepburn, Esq., 
late captain in the Indian Navy, and of Underdean 
Larches, In the Forest of Doan, in the same county. 

— At Edinburffh, aged 21, Alexander Colvin 
Fraser I’ytler, eldest, son of the late Alex. Fraser 
Tytler, t sq., of the Bengal civil service. 

21. At his house, 2, South- crescent, Bedford 
Square, Mr. Sandford Arnot. 

23. .\t Edinburgh, Mr. Willi.nm Cook, late sur- 
geon of the ship S/y David Svntt. 

JLately. In Devonshire Street, aged 76, Mrs. 


Morfer, relict of Isaac Morier, Esq., late consul 
general at Constantinople. 

— At Kilburn, Margaret, wife of E. Allinghara, 
Esq., of the lion. East- India Company’s service. 

— At Wexford, retired Rear-.Admiral .Alexander 
Wilson. This ofllcerwas promoted from a common 
seaman. 

— At Florence, Vice Admiral Plampin. He was 
formerly Tommiinder-in-duef on the .Su Helena 
and Cape stations. 
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TIIL FOLLOWING GENTLEMEN AUE OUT BY ROTATION \ 


Patrick Vans Agnew,Esq. C.B. 26, Upper 
Harley Street, 

James Rivett Carnac, Ksq. 21, Upper 
Harley Street. 

James L. Lusliington, Esq. C.B. 13, 
York Street, Portman Square, 


George Lyall, Esq. M.P. 17, Park Cres- 
cent, 

John Petty jMuspratt, Esq. 9, JYetv Broad 
Street, 

William Wigram, Esq. 56, Upper Harley 
Street. 


EAST-INDIA COMPANY’S DECLARATIONS. 

For Sale Ut Jidy-^Promj^ 26th ArpremAer- — Tortoiseshell— Bamboos— Whanghees^Mats— Table 
Mats— Partridge Canes— Bamboo Canes and Sticks— Floor Mats. 

For Sale I5th July — Prompt dd OctoAcr.— Indigo. 



LIST of SHIPS Trading to INDIA tnd Eastward of the CAPEof GOOD HOPE. 
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Surat Candy is etjuai to 74tf J lb. The Pecul is equal to lb. The Corge is 20 pieces* 
CALCUTTA, January U>, 18.‘J4, 


Rs..\. 

Anchors .Sa.Rs. cwt. Ki o (a>, 

Dottles 100 10 0 — 

CoaIs B. iiul. 0 r)> — 

Copper Sheathing, l(>-a2 . -F. mil. H — 

i— — o _ 

Thick sheets do. 

Old (trnss do. 27 4 — 

Bolt do. ;i:{ 0 — 

Tile do. 2(J 12 — 

Nails, assort do. 2(J 0 — 

Peru Slab Ct.Us. do. .‘10 0 — 

Russia Sa.lls. do. 

Copperas .....do. 1 ti 

Cottons, chintz pee. 

Muslins, a.ssort do. 1 4 — 

Yarn Hi to 170 mor 0 4 — 

Cutlery, fine 2.'>A. 

Glass lOD. 

Hardware :io.\. 

Hosiery, cotton 201). — 

Ditto, silk 301). 


Ks. A. 

22 0 

10 a 

0 fi^ 
.T2 14 
32 4 


27 a 

.^'1 o 


J. 

13 0 
o 7i 
40.\. 
121 ). 
40.\. 
2.'il). 


Iron , S weiiish , sq. . . Sa. Rs. F. md. 

flat do. 

Fngli.-ih, sq do. 

flat do. 

Bolt do. 

Sheet do. 

— — Nails cwt. 

Hoops F.ind. 

Kentledge cwt. 

Lead. Pig F.ind. 

ShtNd do. 

Millinery 


Us. A. R8.A. 

3 12 Cp^ 3 13 

3 12 

2 .'I 


— 3 13 

— 2 5 

— 2 4 

— 2 8 

— .*5 0 

— 14 O 

— 3 0 

— 0 13 

— TTI 


2 

2 4 
4 O 
10 0 
2 10 
O 12 
4 a 
4 10 
.'lO 1). and A. 


Shot, patent ...liag 

Spelter Ct.Rs. F. ind. 4 3 — 4 G 


Stationery 

Steel, Fnglish (3.Rs. F. md 

.Swedish do. 

Tin Plates Sa.Rs. box 

WfKillens, Broad cloth, fine ..yd. 

coarse and middling. . . . 


Flannel fine. . 


4 5 — 40 
lOA. and P. C. 

14 — 6 o 

fi 2 — 6 4 

22 8 — 23 0 

— 8 4 

— 2 8 

— 1 10 


3 0 
1 0 
1 a 


MADRAS, February 5, 1835. 


Rs. Rs. 

Bottle'S 100 7 (d>, a 

Copper, Sheathing candy 2.'*0 — 2ia» 

C.akcs do. 22<l — 2;i0 

Old do. 22.'> — 2:K) 

— Nails, assort do. 280 — 300 

Cottons, (’liiiitz 10 A. — 1.5 A. 

Muslins and Ginghams 20A. — 25 A. 

Longcloth, fine .‘lOA. — 40 A. 

(Cutlery, tine P.(.'. — 10 D. 

Glass and Earthenware P.C. — 10 A. 

Hardware JOD. — 1.5 D. 

Hosiery 2.5 A. — 30 A. 

Iron, Sweniish candy 42 — 50 

— English sq do. 21 — 23 

— Flat and bolt do. 21 — 23 


Rs. Rs. 

■ Iron Hoops candy 24 ® 28 

i Nails do. 

; Lead, Pig do. .’{.5 — 42 

j Sheet do. :Vi — 40 

' Millinery 2.5 A. — 30 A. 

Shot, patent 2.5A. — .30 A. 

Spelter candy 28 — .30 

.Stationery 2.5A. — ,30 A. 

Steel, Engtisli candy 80 — 85 

Swedish do. 140 — 1.50 

Tin Plates box 21 — 24 

Wfadlcns, Broadcloth, fine 1.5 A. — 20 A. 

coarse 1.5 A. — 20 A. 

— — - Flannel, fine 10 A. — 15 A. 


BOMBAY, February B, 1831. 


Rs. 


Rs. 
15 (B, 18 

0.12 

no demand 
.50 


Anchors ovi. 

Bottles doz. 

Coals ton. 

(\>]>per, .Sheathing, 10-32 . . . .cwt. 

Tl lick sheets do. ,52 

Plate do. 50 — 

Tile do. 52 — 

C'ottons, Chintz, &c., &c 

Longclolhs 

Mubins 

Other goods 

Yarn, Nos. 2.5 to tii> lb. 0.05 0.18 

Cutlery, table P. C. 

Glass and Earthenware ,30 1). — 35D. 

I hardware f P. C. 

Hosiery, half hose P. C. 


Rs. Rs. 

I Iron, Swedish, bar St. candy .52 

I Englisit, do ....do. 22.4 ■ ■ 

i; Hoops cwt. 4.8 — . 

i Nails do. 13 — 17 

! Sheet do. .5.8 — 

• ;! Utxl for Ik>Us St. candy 20 

' do. for nails do. 30 — 

vLe,Td, Pig. cwt. 7*12 — — 

; .Sheet do. 8.4 

;• Millinery no demand 

I Shot, patent cwt. 9 — 

Speller do. 0.8 — 0.19 

. Stationery 10 1). — 

Steel, Swedish tub 10.8 

Tin Plates box 10 — 

i;Woollens, Broadcloth, fine ..yd. 4 — 0 

! coarse 1.8 — 2 

j’ Flannel, fine 1 


CAN'J’ON, January li8, 1834. 


Drs. Drs.' 

Cottons, Chintz, 28 yds piece 25 45' Sm.’ilts 

— . Longcloths do. 45 — 0 j Steel, Sweilish, in kits. 

Muslins, 20 yds do. 2 — 25: • Woollens, Bro^ cloth 

— Cambrics, 40 yds do. 4 — .5 | — - do. ex super 

— Oandiinnoes do. 11 — 251 Camlets 

Yarn, Nos. 10 to .50 pecul 40 — 50 | Do. Dutch 

Iron, Bar do. 1.30 — 1.4<i! Lung Ells 

Rod do. 2) — Ij'l'bi, Straits 

Lead do. 4 — 41 1| Tin Plates 


Drs. Drs. 


. .cwt. 

41 



...yd. 1.50 

— 1.80 

. . .yd. .3..50 

— 4 

..pee. 

15 

— 21 

■ . do. 

25 

27 

. .do. 

9 

— 12 

•liecul 

15} 

— 

. .t>ox 

9 

— 10 
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SINGAPORE, February 6 » 1834 . 


Anchors * -pccnl 

Bottles 1(»0 

Chopper Nalls and Shcathinc pecul 

Cottons,Madapollams, 2riyd. by 32in. pcs. 
Imit. Irisn 25 36 do. 

— Longcloihs 38 to 46 • • • . 36-37 do. 

do. do 38-40 do. 

— — do. do 44 do. 

' 50 do. 

— ■ ■ — 54 do. 

— — 60 d<i. 

— — PrlntSj 7'fl* sintrle colours do. 

6-8 do. 


Cambric, 12 yds. by 42 to 45 in. - -do. 

— - Jaconet, 20 44 • • 46 do. 

— Lappets, 10 40 ■ . 44 do. 


Drs. Drs. 

7 @ 9 

3i — 4 
35 — 40 
U - 3 
21 — 21 

4— 6 

5 - 71 
6 — 8 
6 — 8 

11 — 12 
11 — 12 
2i — 3 
3 — 51 
11 - 21 
1\ -r- 4 

14 - la 


Drs. Drs. 

Cotton Hkfs. imit. Batlick, dble.- -corgc 6 8 

' do. do Fullicat doz. 24—3 

Twist, 24 to 42 pccul 45 — .'iO 

Hardware, assort (over stocked) P. D. 


:Iron, Swedish 
I English 


•pecul 5 — 


Nails 


do. 24 — 
do. 3 — 

•Lead. Pig do. 5 — 

— Sheet do. 5 — 

Shot, patent bag 1 — 

Spelter (none). .. .pecul 4 — 

Steel, Swedish do. 4) — 

English do. 6) — 

Woollens, Long Ells pcs. 10 — li 

. (!amhlcts do. 20 — 25 

Ladies' cloth (Scarlet) yd. 14 — 21 


I 


REMARK S. 


Calcutta, Jan. 16. 1834. — There has been a fair 
amount of business done in Piece Goods and Twist 
during the week, but prices have not undcrgfme 
any material alteration. Copper of most sorts, has 
advanced on our last ((uotations : in other descrip- 
tions of Metals no change.— J«>i. 27- Extensive de- 
mand for Piece Goods appears to have obtained in 
the past week, particularly for Lappets. Jaconets, 
and Cambrics : of the first, sales of upwards of 
11,000 pieces are reported. The market for Twist 
continues rather favourably disposed than other- 
wise : prices keep firm. In Metals, the market 
may be considered as under improvement. 

Boniba}/, Feb. 8. 18.34. — British produce conti* 
nucs selling in Bomliay at lower rates than w.as 
ever known— whilst Indian produce, on the con- 
trary, is unusually high. This unnatural state of 
the market, however, cannot be of long duration ; 
a change must soon t.ake place, and British manu- 
factures, we have no doubt, will again rise, at least 
to a remunerating price, so soon as the forced sales 


which have lately been matle, and at present 
making, to ])ay for Indian produce, arc entirely at 
an end. The recent sales or metals, amounting to 
upwards of l.ilOO tons, have reduced the stock in 
first hands, but as that quatitity has been pur- 
chased by a luimlxiT of fiealers who arc now re- 
taining it at the least possible profit, no improve- 
ment can be calcui.ated upon for some time. A 
considerable qUimtity is also, wc understand, on 
board the ships daily expected. — JV. Cm/*. 

Canton, Jan. 28, 1834. — Woollens and cotton 
yarn maintain the rates quoted, under a moderate 
clemand. For wliite piece goods the dcm.ind con- 
tinues. but prices are rather lower. 

JrtM. 12, IKM.— Cambrics, firm; stock 
14 to l.'/tboo pieces. Chintz, large flowered, in par- 
tial dciiuind. Ginghams, in demand. Long cloths, 
grey, in first hands, alM>ut 7/<MMl pieces : white 
goods, none in first hands. Lappet muslins in de- 
mand. White handkerchiefs, stock heavy ; imi- 
tation Madias ditto, in much demand. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


CalcuUa, Feb, 4, 1834. 
Government Securities. 

Buy.^ Rs> As. Rs. As. [Sell. 

Prem*. 24 0 Remittahle 2.3 0 Prem. 

1 12 Ditto 2 do. 0 4 

<1 6 .... Ditto .... 3 do. Par 

— — .... Ditto .... 4 do. 

o 4 /New 5 per Cent. from \ 

Prem. 0 4 1 231 j | Par 

„ - 2d, or Middles! « ^ 

Prem. 3 p. Cent Loan / •••• 0 4 Prem. 

2 4 .3d, or New ditto .... 1 12 

Disc. 0 8 4 per cent. Loan dis. . . 1 0 Disc. 

4,tXK) Bank of Bengal Shares— 3,900. 

Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bills 6 0 per cent. 

Ditto on government and salary bills 4 0 do. 

Interest on loans on deposit 4 U do. 

Rate of Exchange, Jan. 20. 

Bills on Court of Directors, at 12 months’ date, to 
buy, Is. lid.; to sell, 2s. per Sa. Rupee. 

Private Bills on London, 6 months' sight, to buy, 
2s. Id. ; to sell, 2s. 2d. to 2s. 3d. per Sa. Rupee. 

Madras f Feb, 18, 18.34. 
Government Securities. 

Six per cent. Bengal Remittahle Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 350 

Madras Rs. per 335 Sa. Rs 29 Prem. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers , viz. 1064 Madras Rs. per 

100 Sa. Rs 27 Prem. 

Fivej^ cent. Bengal Unremittable Loan. 

.\t the Iwe of Subscription, vis. 350 

Madra^'lM. per 336 Sa. Rs Par. 

At the Rnteimvaillng among Merebants 
and Btokm in buying and selling Pub- 


lic Securities, viz. 1064 Madras Rs. per 

100 Sa. Its 2 Disc. 

Bengal Five per cent. Loan of 18th Aug. 1825. 
At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 1064 
Madras Ks.per 100 Sa. Us. 

Bonds, No. 1 to 1,(KN) Par. 

Ditto, above No. Ij(KK)' from 4 to 14 Prem. 

Bengal Five per cent. Loan of l.'/tli Jan. 18.30. • 
At the Rate of Subscription, viz. ltK>4 

Madras Rs. jier 1(K) .Sa. Rs 2 Prem. 

Exchange, Dec. 18. 

On London, at 6 mo. sight. Is. tkl. per M. Rupee. 


JBoinbni/, Feb, 8, 1834. 
Exch.anges. 

On London, at 6 mo. sight. Is. lid. to Is. llld.per 
lliipc^. 

On Calcutta, at 3P days’ siglit, 1064 to 106} Bom. 

Rs. per 100 .Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days’ sight, 102 to 102} Ooni. 
Us. per lUO Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. 

Remittahle Loan, no transactions nominal. 130 to 
1.31 Bom. Rs. per 1(M) .Sa. Rs. 

5 per cent. Loan of 1822-23, first, second, and third 
classes, 106} to 108 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1825-26. 107 to 1101 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1829-30, 1 10 to II04 per ditto. 


Cantonf Jan. 28, 1834. 
Exchanges, Ac. 

On London, 6 mo. sight,— 4s. 9d. to 4s. lOd. ; per 
Sp. Dol. 

On Bengal, Cos., .30 days’, Sa. Rs. 207 perlOO Sp. 

Drs.— Private Bills, 209 to 212 per ditto. 

On Bombay, ditto Bom. Rs. 220 per ditto. 

Sycce Silver at Lintin, 1 to 14 per cent. prem. 




LONDON PRICE CURRENT, June 24, 1834. 


KAST-IKUIA ANU CHINA FROlHICK. 


JL’. 


fiRrllla cwt. 

Java 

— Cheribon 

Sumatra amlSamarang 

— - Ceylon 

Mocha 

Cotton, Surat* •• lb 

— — Madras • • • 

— — Bengal 

— — Bourbon • 

Dnigs & for Dyeing. 

A lues, Kpatica cwt. 

Anniseeds, Star 

Borax, Refined 

Unrefined 

(.'{iinphire. In tub 

Cardamoms, Malabar -.lb 

(!eylon 

('assia Buds cwt. 

Lignea 

Castor (til lb 

China Root cwt. 2 

Cubebs 

Dragon's RUmkI 

Gum Ammoniac, drop ■ • 
Arabic 

- ■ Assaftetida 

Benjamin, 3d Sort* ■ 

— - Animi 

Gainbogium* 

— — Myrrh 

Olibanum • 

Kino- 

Lac Lake lb 

•— Dye 

— — SKcll cwt. 

Stick 

Musk, China oz. 

Nux Vomica cwt. 

Oil, Cassia oz. 

(Vnmamon 

Cocoa-nut 

— ('ajaputa 

—— Mace • • • * 

— — Nutmegs 
Opium • •• 

R huiiarb • 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. 

Senna lb 

Turmeric, Java cAvt. 

Bengal 

(.'hina- ■ 

Galls, in Sort.s 

, Bine 

Hides, Buffalo lb 

Ox and (!ow 

Indigo, Purple and Violet 

Pine V iolet 

Mid. to good Violet • • 

Violet and Copper • • . . 

(Copper 

Consuming, mid. to fine 

— — Do. ord. and low • • • • 

Do. very low 

Oude, ord. to gotxl md. 

— — Madr.as, gd. to fine md. 

•>— - Do. ord. At mid 

— — Do. Kurpah 


£. S. d. 


Mother-o’- Pearl 

Shells, China 

j-ewt. 

3 

13 

u 

NankGen.s 

Rattans 

piece 
• *100 

0 

2 

G 

Rice, Ilengal While* • - 

• cwt. 

0 

11 

0 

P.atiia 


0 

14 

0 

J.ava 


0 

7 

0 

Safllowcr 


o 

0 

0 

«ago 


0 10 

0 
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£. d, 
^ 4 2 0 


;ii 


Pearl 

Saltpetre 1 4 0 — 

Silk, Bengal ••...lb 

Ditto White 

('hina 

Bengal Privilege 

Orgaiizine • - 

Spirt'S, Cinnamon 

('loves •*•• 

Mace . 0 

■ Nutmegs 

Ginger cwt. 

Pepper, Black lb 

White 

Sugar, Bengal cwt. 1 

.Slam and (-hina 1 

Mtiuritius fdnty paid) 2 

Manilla and Java ••• 1 

Tea. Bohea lb 0 

(’ongoii 

Souchong 

Cainpoi 

Twankay 

Pekoe 

Hyson Skin . 

Hyson 

Young Hyson 

Gunpowder 

Tin, Banca cwt. 

Tortoiseshell lb 

Vermilion lb 

VV.ax ew't. 

Wootl, Sanders Red ton 

Ebony 

— Sapan 12 0 0 — i 

AUSTRALASIAN PRODUCE. 


0 4 
0 13 

0 Id 
0 8 
7 10 
0 12 

1 a 


0 4 0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

3 

0 

0 

r; 

8 

1 8 0 

1 2 0 

1 

2 

0 

j 

8 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

111 

0 

1 

71 


none 

0 

1 

10^ 

0 

1 

01 

0 

3 

0 

n 

1 

!»1 

0 

2 llj 

2 

l(j 0 

1 

7 

0 

0 

3 

3 

r» 

10 

0 

12 10 

0 

8 

0 

0 


0 10 G 
(I 1 3 

0 8 0 

0 7 0 

1 10 O 




Wool, N. S. Wales, viz- 

Best 

Inferior 

V. D. Land, viz. 

Best 


lb 


0 0 

5 

— 

0 

0 7 

22 10 
100 0 

0 

0 

— 

2.‘1 14 0 

0 3 

0 


0 

4 d 

0 2 

3 

— 

0 

3 10 

0 2 

R 



0 

2 11 

0 10 — 

f PRODUCE. 

0 

2 1 

1 7 a 

— 

I 

0 0 


.\I0C5 cwt. 

Ostrich Feathers, und lb 

Gum Arabic cwt. 1 .•> 0 — 

Hide's, Dry lb 0 0 41 — 

Sjiltetl - 0 0 4-1 — 

Oil, P.alm cwt. 18 0 

Raisins 2 O 0 

W.ax 5 15 0 — 

Wine, Cape, M.ad., lx?st- -pipe 17 0 0 — 

Do. 2d A: :kl quality .*.14 0 0 — 

Wootl, Teak load (> 10 0 — 

Wool lb. 0 1 0 — 



PRICES OF SHARES, June 25, 1834. 


DOCKS. 


Price. 

Divklonds* 

Capital. 

Shares 

of. 

Paid. 

Books Shut 
for Dividends. 


£- 


£. 


~£r 


East* India 

.(Stock)* . • * 

41 

4 p. rent. 

4»;).7^o 



March. Sept. 

London 

.(Stock) 

5.5 

2i p.ceiit. 

2.‘U(,0(K» 


— 

June. Dec. 

St. Katherine’s 


dd 

23 p. cent 

1,352,752 

100 


April. Oct. 

Ditto Debentures 


lo:) 

41 p. cent. 




5 April. 5 Oct. 

Ditto ditto 


1021 

4 p. cent.! 

2(K),(K)0 



West-Indla 

.(Stock).*** 

98 

5 p. cent. 

1,380,000 

— 

— 

June. Dec. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Australian (Agricultural) 

Carnatic Stock, ist Class 

'f* 

4 p. cent. 

10,000 

100 

25i j 

' June. Dec. 

Ditto, 2d Class 



3 p.cent. 

. 



June. Dec. 

Van Diemen’s Land Company 

10 

— 

10,000 

100 

15 1 


WoT.FK; Brothers, 25, Cftange Alley ^ 





232 THE LONDON MARKETS. June 24. 


eittW'.^The market for EMt-Indta sugars Is 
duU. ' Mauritius sugar is on the advance ; the 
stbdt is 28,24A bags less than lost year. The stock 
of West'IndiH sugars is also less. 

Otffee^ — East-India coffees fetch better prices 
than for some time past. 

Silk. — The sale commenced on the 23d. Prices 
are higher than was expected; good silks are 
bought fteely. 

Tea. — The quCtterly sale began on the 2d June, 
and finished on the 19lh. The following are tlic 
prices obtained: — Boheas. inchests. Is. ll^d. to 
^ O^d. ; i chests. Is. lljd. m 2s. l',d. ; large do.. 
Is. H id. to Is. ll^d. — Congou packages, is. 
to 2s. Oid. ; common,- Is. 7id. to Is. 7 hi. ; better. 
Is. 9d. to Is. lid.; good, 2s. 2d. to 2s. fid ; fine, 
2s. lOd. to 4s. Id. — Compois, common, is. lUd. to 
2 b. 3d. ; best, 2s. fid. to 2s. lid.— Twanknys, com- 
monr Is. 9d. to Is. OJd. ; better, Is. lOid. to 2s. ; 
middling, 2s. Id. to 2s. .3il. ; finest, 2s. 4d. to 2s.lld. 
'—Hysons, common, 2s. ll'd. to 3s. Id.; better, 
3s. 30. t<i :)s. fid. ; middling, 4s. to 4s. fid. ; finest, 
6s. Ad. to fis. — Boheas have sold from ^d. to Ifl. 
per lb.dcarer ; Congous, ^d. to .'•d.dearer ; Campois, 
4d.to Ad. dearer ; Twankays, common, l^d. lower ; 
fine do., 2d. to 4d. dearer; Hysons about the 
same as last sale. 

Since the sale, there has been a considerable 
demand for teas, and a premium of Id. and l.iil. 
pw lb. is given fur some sorts of Congous and 
Twankays. 

Indigo. — There are no sales of any consequence ; 
the stocks of the consumers are said to lie tow. 

At a Meeting of Indigo Brokers, held on 
the 4th June, it was resolved. That, for the 
mutual interest of all connected with the 
indigo trade, a system as nearly as possible ap- 
proximating to that adopted by the East- India 
Company, for the sale of the article, should 
be adhered to; that, it lieing of paramount im- 
portance that ample security be turnished as re- 

S ards both the receipt and payment <if monk's .and 
he delivery of goods ; and as no iiulividual firm, 
either of merchant or broker, however respectable 
or wealthy, can afford that perfect safety, in lliese 
most important matters, which is essential both to 
buyer and seller; this meeting strenuously re- 


commend that the sales of indigo be henceforward 
undertaken and carried on by some responsible 
public company, whereby alone the necessary pro- 
tection can be extended to all interests concerned ; 
That this meeting, being of opinion that no es- 
tablishment in London at jrreaent offbrs equal ad- 
vantages for the warehousing and inspection of 
indigo to those afforded by the St. Katharine 
Docks, resolve to urge the directors of that Com- 
pany to undertake the management of the sale of 
the article on the same principles as those hitherto 
pursued by the East-India Company, viz. 1st. 
That they provide a salc-rixim and suitable offices, 
in a convenient Vart of the city (central for pur- 
}K>sesof business), for the disposal of the article 
by public auction, and for the receipt and payment 
of deposits, prompts, &c. ; 2dly. That they hold 
pcrioaical sales, to the number of three, or, at the 
outside, fot/r, in the year, as may lie determined 
with the consent of the importers ; tliat they re- 
ceive applications from importers desirous of put- 
ting uj) their indigoes at such periodical sales ; 
anti that they Issue timely declarations specifying 
the quantity and period of sale; 3dly. That they 
appoint an official auctioneer and a crier to act in 
the same manner as has hitiierto been the practice 
of the East-liulia Company; and that they make 
it a by-law that such officers shall be wholly un- 
connected with any coininercial transactions, whe- 
ther as principal or agent, on pain of forfeiture of 
their resi>ective offices ; 4thiy. That weiglit-noti's 
and w.irrants be made out and issued in precisely 
the same manner as those of the East-India Com- 
pany : Athiy. That, in order to secure that secrecy 
wfiich is ileeined essential to the interests of 
liuyiTs, the Brokers’ Declarations of their prin- 
cipals, sealed up, be forwartled to the Company 
witli t€*n ilays after cacli sale respectively ; which 
declarations shall remain unopened unless any lot 
or lots shall l)e left unpaid for at the expiration of 
the prompt ; in whicli case the said declarations 
shall opened and inspected so fur as may lx: 
necessary to ascertain the purchaser of such lot or 
lots : but if the prompt has been paid up, then 
such declarations shall be returned, uiion applica- 
tion, unopened to the respective brokers, at the 
expiration of seven days after the prompt-day. 
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AS I AT 1 C INTELLIGENCE. 


Cakutta. 

LAW, 

Supreme Court, February 17> 

Robert Deane Chamberlain v, //. F. 
Jenkins , — Mr. Tnrlon stated the ease for 
the plantif}^ The plaintHI' is a young 
oflicer, about to join his Majesty’s 31st 
regiment, and tlie defendant is the purser 
of the ship Malcolm, Capt. l^yles, on 
which the plaintiir came, as a cabin, pas- 
senger, to tiiis country. My client is 
•compelled to seek redress at your lord- 
ship’s hands, which, as a gentleman, he 
would have iiiuch rather obtained per- 
sonally from the defendant. This case 
is simple, and uiicncniiibcred with difli- 
•cnlty ; there is nothing to be proved but 
the assault, which will be sworn to by the 
passengers, who saw it, gentlemen of iin- 
«]uestionable veracity. Nothing will there- 
fore remain for consideration, but the 
amount of damages to which niy client 
is entitled. The damages are of very little 
moment to my client ; they formed no part 
of the consideration in his mind which in- 
duced him to come into a court of justice ; 
his object beitig to clear his character of 
any imputation which the conduct of the 
defendant might have cast upon it had the 
defendant been allowed to go unpunished. 
It appears that the purser, for reasons I 
will not speak of, conceived a dislike to 
the plainlill*. Further, it a])pcars, that 
the cabins in the after-part of tlic lower 
deck, which were occupied by lady-passen- 
gers, were partitioned oft' from the other 
cabins, witli the exception, strange to say, 
of the .purser's, which was included within 
the partition. The defendant circulated a 
report that the plaintift' had peeped into 
the defendant's cabin. ' Upon this the 
plaintift', indignant at such a charge, made 
enquiries among the gentlemen passengers 
if they had heard the report, and stated to 
tliem that he had on several occasions 
spoken to persons within the partition, as 
others had done, but that he never iiitctid- 
ed, nor did he in any way break in upon 
the privacy of the defendant. My client 
then wont to the defendant, who, on being 
questioned, admitted that he hud circulated 
tfie report. The plaintift' then told him, 
that he (the plaintift') had not peeped into 
his cabin ; but the defendant still persisting 
in the truth of tlie charge, my client cer. 
lainly did, in tlie broadest poss%le Ian. 
guage, tell him that it was false, llefen*. 
dant allowed that it was a fact that the 
. Venetian blinds of his cabin wer6 fastened 
down in the inside, so, if this were the 
case, it was impossible that any person 
could SCO throiigb them. Two or three 
JbiimtN# S. VoL.l 


days after this, about seven o'clock in tbc 
evening, when the lady and gentlemen 
passengers and the defendant were present, 
Capt. Eyles came into the cuddy, with an 
open letter in his hand. He shev«'ed it to 
two of the passengers, and then, before the 
plaintift' took any part in the discussion, 
said aloud : ** Mr. Hig^ins is not the only 
person on board who has given us the lie; 
Mr. Chamberlain says wc arc all liars, 
and yon, Mr. Jenkins (the defendant,) he 
says are a liar." Upon this, defendant 
started up and said to plaintift* “ Hid you. 
Sir, call me a liar?" to wliich the latter re- 
plied, “ Yes, 1 did, as the report yon cir- 
culated was false.’* Hefendant then left 
his ]>lace at one end of the cuddy table, and 
proceeded, in a threatening manner, to tlie 
other end where the plaint i/f was situated, 
and struck him ; the plaintift' returned 
the blow in self-defence, and they were 
then separated. The following morning, 
Capt. Kyles wrote a letter to the plaintift^ 
requiring him not to go again into the 
cuddy. The jilaintift', for the sake of 
peace, com)>lied with this command. Ft 
appears that defendant is a part-owner 
of the Malcohn, and that his captain said 
to one of the passengers that the defendant 
was so near and dear a friend of him (the 
captain), that he conhl not decide any thing 
between defendant and a passenger. And 
so it appeared by his conduct, for nothing 
was said to defendant, and he was permit- 
ted, as usual, to resort to the cuddy. My 
client, wlien he arrived in ('ulcuttn, applied 
to a friend to sec the dcl'endant, and to 
seek some kind of satisfaction, 1 will not 
say what, on belialf of my client. Mr. 
Jenkins refused to satisfy ]dainlift' in the 
way lie vvislied, and subsequently sent in 
charges against my client, as an oflicer, to 
the adjutant general. These were returned 
by the ailjntaiit general, by the order of the 
Commander-in-chief, on the ground that 
the defendant was the aggressor, accompa- 
nied by a severe reprimand for his conduct, 
he being at the time an ofticcr of the ship, 
and the iilaintift* in his Majesty’s service. 
It is ])articnlarly important in this case for 
your lordships to know that the plaintiff 
was one of the youngest, and defendant 
one of the oldest on board, altliough the 
latter, ccituinly, lias not shewn himself 
one of the wisest. 1 do not say that 
the fdaintifT has received much per- 
sonal injury, but it must be remembered 
that there are injuries which aft'ect the 
mind and the character, nlthough they 
may not affect the body : such was that re- 
^eeived by niy cUen^ King’s abopt 

to join his reg^ci^' I’dir.Jhc 
have already ^i(! that 
object to liiuii and to shevvISSy ml^llfy, 1 

(soy 
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fio^'idfTer my * learned flriendfi; oii |her 9 |]iu JenKtha itfSh addrened M r«: diiainiKrIain, 
poid^» Bide to ^rgive Uiam dltoi^ ' and asked him if he meahf td that be 

they y ill consent to a veract and hcminal was a liar. Mr. Chamberlain- replied^ 1 
damages being entered againist them.** have dune so, but it was in consequence of 
This Oder being refused, the trial pro- being unjustly accused ; I do so now de. 
eeeded. cidedly, if you persist in saying I opened 

The following witnesses were examined, your Venetians." Some further altercation 
Major Cubitt.— I came passenger from took place, when the defendant came from 
the Cape on the Malcolm. Mr. Chamber- the end of the table where lie bad been 
lain had dined in the cuddy on the 25th of sitting, and struck the plaintiir twice be- 
October, and the day before. J remember fore the bluws^ were returned. When they. 
Capt. Eyles coining- into the cuddy that were separated, Jenkins said, " Let me 
evening; he had a note in his hand ; seve- have at that infernal scoundrel,** meaning 
rnl Indies and gentlemen were present, me. One of the cuddy servants caught 
Capt. Eyies read the note, but not aloud, hold of him and told him not to strike me, 
Capt. Eyies then accused one of the pas- as he would come worse olT than with 
songers of being a nuisance, and disturbing Mr. Chamberlain. The confusion lasted 
the harmony of the ship. This led to a about one hour and a half ; in the course 
great deal of discussion, in which Mr. of it, defendant threatened to have plaintiff 
Jenkins ultimately joined. I was sitting tried by court-martial and dismissed the 
near Mr. Chamberlain, who took no part service. Afterwards, Mr. Chamberlain did 
ill the discussion until spoken to by Mr. not dine in the cuddy ; lie always, in iiiy 
Jenkins. 1 do not know what it was that opinion, conducted himself as well as a 
the latter said, but in reply Mr. Chamber- passenger could. 

lain either gave Mr. Jenkins the lie or . Cross-examined. I have been told by 
said he was a liar. 1 think that, previous plaintiff' that be had applied the same epi- 
io this, Capt. Eyies had said Mr. Cham- thet to others on board. I understood 
bcriain had given them ('meaning the offi- that he had said so to defendant and others 
vers of tlie ship) the lie, or called them of the crew. I consider the oilicers of a ship 
liars. After Mr. Chamberlain had given like the Malcolm as part of the crew. 
Mr. Jenkins the lie, the latter went The blows were two, and given as quick 
towards him in a menacing attitude. I as blows generally arc. Capt. Eyies was 
did not see them when they came into looking on ; 1 remarked to him that he 
collision, the ship was rolling at the time ; was quite cool. 1 was also quite cool 
afterwards I saw both parties on the table, when I called him a liar. It was not a 
IVIr. Chamberlain undermost, and Lieut. . scuffle, it was a premeditated assault. 
Wiggins endeavouring to separate them. Ensign Clarke. — 1 am an officer in the 
Two or three of the cuddy servants came Third llull's, and was applied to by the 
in, and succeeded in separating them. plaint ill’ to see Mr. Jenkins. I waited on 
After this the plaintiff' did not dine in the him as the plaintilT’s friend, and he de- 
cudcly ; defendant did. sired that the object of tny visit might be 

Cross-examined. Mine was the stern stated in writing. 1 delivered to him the 
cabin ill the poop. 1 have .seen the divi- note now produced. IJe said he had struck 
sions of the cabins belows ; there arc vcnc- Mr. Chamberlain in consequence of the 
tiuns above and boards below. I have language used by the latter. 1 did not 
heard that Mr. Chamberlain looked succeed in the object of my visit, 
through the Venetians into the purser’s This closed the case for the plaintiff, 
cabin, but never heard the charge made in Mr. Advocate General, for the defen- 
liis presence. The contents of the note dant. — “ Tlie more 1 think of this case, 

the captain brought into the cuddy were the greater the reason I see for regret, for 

not communicated to Mr. Chamberlain. ’ the sake of the plaintiff as well as for the 

Lieut. Wiggins. — I was in the cuddy sake of my client, but more for tlic sake 
on the 25th of October ; saw Capt. Eyies of the plaintiff, that it has been thought 
come in with the note. He said I was the necessary to bring this action. I have al- 
causG of uproar on lioard, and made another ways, in iny old-fashioned notions of 
remark, w'hicli caused me to say that he gentlemanly conduct, thought that it was 
was a liar. Capt. Eyies replied that 1 not usual, without shewing some sort of 
was not the only person on board who had resentment or displeasure, to submit to 
called the officers liars. Previously to this that description of language which the 
my wife hud addressed him, and In reply witnesses have given evidence of, and 
lie called her a naughty and a bad woman. which 1 think is seldom heard in what is 
I then called him a liar, and said, he dare deemed good company. It has been stated, 
not say so wlien he was not on board arid in the eburse of this trial, that the word liar 
in command of his vessel. He said, ** IQid ' has been made use of by the plaintiff' roost 

? rpu dare^ call me^arf Capt. Eyli0^ ^ frequently ; such language Is seldom heard 
bur?** ^Iraeswcrbi^^^ ^ ^ society of gentlemen ; and I would 

'iP iiif^altllar,** 7 ^^e ask my learned friend, if it ia likely to give 

then klljSdrid Mr. Cbambo^ his client a proper introduction to the 

'ing mddo use bf similar ezprcslilbl^i Mr. coro|^aDjf of geotlebicn beating his Majes- 
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t jr'ft ^mnilssioti ? Mj learned friend hot 
.only tuicee^cd in shpwfng one thing in 
behalf of bis client, m. that he has had the 
common-place courage to send a challenge. 
I submit that out of three or four witnesses 
who have been called in this case, only one 
has proved that a blow hud been struck. 
Though 1 am not going to deny that the 
defendant’s rising from tlic table angrily, 
may be, by construction of law, termed an 
assault, 1 question whether it is such an 
one as ought to cause this action, or be 
considered a proper introduction to his 
Majesty’s 31st regiment of Foot. The 
plaintiff rests the whole case on the truth 
or falsehood of the accusation ; but tliough 
Mr. Wiggins could nut credit that his 
friend had been guilty of impropriety, 
1 will prove to the court that the plaintiff 
has not been innocently accused ; and 
when your lordships come to the question 
of what damages ought to be given, doubt- 
less this conduct will have considerable 
effect. I shall shew that the plaintiff had 
been frequently seen peeping through the 
Venetians into the purser’s cabin ; and that 
though on some occasions lie was iinsuc. 
cessful in his attcm|)ts, because the vene> 
tian was fastened, at other times he was 
more successful, if so I may call it, and 
did look through. Now if a court of law 
was to be converted into a court of honour, 
and this conduct duly weighed, I think it 
would seem that there was little occasion 
for sending a challenge. Now, under such 
circumstances, I feel satisfled tliat your 
lordships will sec there is no ground what- 
ever for vindictive damages.” 

William Gel lam, chief ofliccr of the 
Malcolm, I was not present at the dis. 
turbance ; on the day previous, I heard 
plaintiff say to defendant, when l)oth were 
on deck, It is a lie, and you are a liar 
if you say so.” I was called below by 
Capt. Fylcs, wlio asked me if T had seen 
plaintiff looking through defendant’s Vene- 
tians. I replied I had ; he then called 
Lynn, Wells, Athciton, the steward, cook, 
in all nine persons, and the same reply 
was given. Nothing was said by tlie plain- 
tiff* just then, but he afterwards said, ** it 
was a lie and all were liars that said so.” 
I had seen plaintiff* look through the vcnc* 
tian, and had informed Mr. Jenkins of it. 
1 saw the plaintiff about five o’clock on the 
18th October, looking through a small 
hole on the top of the Venetian from which 
he could see into the purser’s cabin. 

John Lynn, third officer of the Malcolm^ 
deposed to hearing plaintiff say it was a 
lie, &c. on the deck, and to having seen 
him look through the Venetians about five 
o’clock on the evening of the 18th October. * 

Mr. Richard Wells, midsliipman of the 
Malcolm f deposed to having seen, the 
plaintiff looking through the Venetians on 
the 1 8Ui of Octol>er. 

- Mr« Frsincis Ailierton, midshipman of 


thd j/o/co/m, deposed to having; seen plain- 
tiff Ibbking through the Venetians previous 
to the vessel going into the Cape. 

Henry Claxton, the cuddy servant, 
Joseph Inglcview', the steward, and David 
Wilson, the captain’s cook, deposed to 
having seen the plaintiff* look through the 
Venetians at various times. 

Capt. James Eylcs. — I have received a 
subpoena from Mr. Chamberlain. On the 
24th of Oct. I heard a dispute between 
Mr. Jenkins and Mr. Chamberlain, and 
beard the latter give the lie. Mr. Jenkins 
informed me that plaintiff had been look- 
ing through the Venetians of his cabin. 
Ill alluding to this matter in the cuddy, 
the quarrel took place. 

Cross-examined. I did not see tlic 
defendant strike the plaintiff ; I saw the 
scuffle, but no blows struck. I saw de- 
fendant rise from his scat, but cannot say 
that be rose as if he was going to strike. 
I called Mrs. Wiggins a naughty woman 
at the time of the disturbance. T did not 
make that observation before Mr. Ch.'im- 
bcrlain gave me the lie. I begged Mrs. 
Wiggins* pardon for having used the 
expression. I believe Mr. Wiggins did 
not give me the lie in consequence of my 
making tliat observation. I don’t know why 
lie did so. I did not hear him do so. Mrs. 
Wiggins said she thought I was a gentle- 
man ; I apologixed, and said I was sorry 1 
had spoken to her at all. She had alluded 
to something in reference to the occasion, 
and I said she was a naughty woman for 
alluding to it. Mr. Wiggins said he 
would bring me before this court for it. 
I have a doubt that he called me a liar. 
I excluded Mr. Wiggins from the cuddy 
for having insulted a lady at the cuddy 
table. 1 wrote a letter to him. 

Mr. H. J. Collis, surgeon of the MaU 
calm, — I was present in the cuddy on the 
25lh October, and saw Mr. Jenkins run 
towards i\Ir. Chamberlain. The quarrel 
arose from the latter calling the former a 
liar. I heard a conversation between 
Lieut. Wiggins and the captain, but be- 
lieve it was after the scufHe. 

•Cross-examined. When the captain 
came into the cuddy, he handed the note 
to Mr. Pigou, and made some rcffectioiis 
about a nuisance, hut they were not ad- 
dressed to Lieut. Wiggins; they might 
have been pointed at him. I cannot re- 
collect whether he replied to them. I 
heard Capt. Eyles make use of the words 

naughty woman.” Lieut. Wiggins said. 

You dare not make use of the expression 
when you are Mr. Eylcs.” Did not hear 
the captain’s reply. 1 did not see de- 
fendant strike plaintiff; 1 saw him go 
fllgni one end of the table to the other, he 
went up to him ’j^Uier fasti; ^/Tbe. ladies 
were frightenie^. 1 don’t recollect papt. 
£y!es .desiring, me not to attend Mrs. 
iVigglrti^ 1 remember some allusion of 
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captain did not. say'^dd^^ attend her^ W'he is. going to join one of his. Majesty’s 
and be^particuUr . with reference to what pegimcnts, where^ he will see andMearn 


~dle| 1 ordered for her. 1 was desired not 
to spfak to Mr. Chamberlain and Mr, 
.Riggins, but I don't know if Mrs. Wig- 
l^ths was included. 1 recollect Mrs. Wig?^ 
gikis saying she was ill, and that she must 
aco me in her cabin that night. 

Mr. Tnrlon replied. 

Mr. Justice Franirs . — " It appears to me 
'Scry materiid to remcinbor, that the assault 
Ibr which tliis action is brought, was com- 
mitted on board a ship on which the plain- 
tiff. was a passenger, and in the enddy^ 
ip tlio presence of the captain. I entirely 
agree with the ohserviitions made by the 
learned counsel, lliat the defendant had no 
le^l right to give in evidence anything in 
justification w'hich he docs not plead, be- 
catyte the other party might he taken by 
surprise, not having had notice of the mat- 
ter of recrimination, as would have licen, 
had it been put on the record as a plea. 
Jti this case there lia.s been some departure 
from the rule, and the transactions imme- 
diately preceding the assault have been 
put in evidence for the purpose of expla- 
nation, and in mitigation of damages, 
and thus far the plaintilf has been taken 
by surprise; but, surely, if such evidence 
can be given in any case, it may be given 
in this, for the puri)Osc of explanation, 
and when it is admitted by Mr. Advocate- 
general that tlie circumstances are oficred 
in mitigation, and not as a bar to the 
plainti^s right of action. In the present 
ease, the assault has been proved, and no 
Icgel justification has been given. No 
man has a right to take the law in his own 
hands and to strike one of his IVInjesty’s 
subjects ; therefore it is necessary that 
damages should be given, and the only 
question is, wlicthcr they ougiit to be mi- 
tigated. A material consideration in this 
case is, as 1 have before stated, that the 
assault was committed on board a ship of 
which the defendant was an officer and the 
plaintiff' a passenger. I make the obscr- 
^ication for this reason : the law has given 
large powers to captains of ships — powders 
which are necessary for commanding sub- 
ordination. It seems to me to be reiison- 
able to suppose that every subordinate 
oflScer is aware of the powers which the 
law has given to the captain, and it ought 
to be the understood duty of every officer 
to take such means as may be conducive 
to keep order in the ship, by complaining 
to the captain if any improper conduct 
sliould be exhibited by any passenger, and 
not to dare to lift liis hands against him. 
In this case there may have been some in- 
discretion, in the plaintiff* attempting to 
look into the officer's cabin ; hut be that as 
It may, he is young, and tliai which wa» 
hut indiscretion, is not Abe liiicltothn 


better.^ '1 think it would have been more 
becoming in the captain to have remona^ 
strated with the plaintiff', and reserved the 
use of any harsh proceeding until milder 
means had been tried ; he ouglit to have 
pointed out the impropriety of such con- 
duct, and explained that the law put it in 
his power to repress improper con<liict on 
bo.ard the ship, by the confinement of the 
oiTendcr. 'L'he first cause of the assault 
occurred on the i^'ltli, when the defendant 
was not present., but it is to be reasonsibly 
inferred that the defendant must have 
known of tlic inquiry which took place on 
tliat day, and that it was the subject of 
conversation, for there were nine persons 
present, and a ship is not like a city, in 
which extraordinary circumstances may 
take place and be unknown to the greater 
part of the inhabitants. On the ti.'itli of 
October, it appears that the captain en- 
tered the cuddy, and, without mentioning 
any person by name, took a letter from his 
pocket and shewed it to tw'o passengers, 
Mr. Pigoii and Major Cubitt, at the same 
time accu.sing some one of being a nui- 
sance and creating an uproar. Such arc 
the means he takes to keep order in his 
vessel ; tliei’c was nothing said by the 
plaintiff or by Mr. Wiggins to occasion 
any remark ; the captain himself was the 
person who created the confusion. Major 
Cubitt swears that tlic captain accused some 
one of being a nuisance, and this is cor. 
roborated by Mr, Wiggins, w'ho, by the 
manner of giving his evidence, appears to 
be a gentlemanly man, and of whom I 
cannot hut speak respectfully. It appears 
the purser was at one end of the table, 
and on something olTensivc being said, 
w’hich in fact was suggested by tlie captain 
himself, lie came round and dared to lift 
bis hand against a passenger. In my 
humble opinion, it would be impossible ta 
pass over such an act, and the captain, 
who, if he had any feeling or any mind, 
must have known that he occasioned the 
disturbance, aiFects to say — 1 say aff'ects 
to say, for T believe him not — tliat he did 
not see the off'ence committed, — when he., 
too, had been the cause of all the irritation 
w'liich led to the striking of a passenger 
who was under his protection. This is no 
ordinary case, and such conduct ought to 
be severely visited. I have already said., 
that the plaintiff's conduct was indiscreet, 
and 1 believe him not to be likely to. do 
the same thing again ; but it was the cap- 
tain's business to preserve order,, to insti- 
tute a proper inquiry, and not to encou- 
rage whispering cabals amongst the officers. 
1 think the observatioiv.qf Turton is 
well *kat it wptild £ave been be- 

of the (o have questioned 
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did not. m Any rea« 
son why the court should taR upon itself 
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fl^d to have bl^bught theiiv4brward as 
UMsea in this case. A captain of a ship li, 
and ought to be, entrust^ with necessary 
powers to keep order ; he ought to super- 
intend, not merely the manners of his pas- 
sengers, but the conduct of his oflicers — 
has Capt. Kyles done so in the case before 
the court? In my opinion, there was an 
acquiescence on the part of the captain 
in tliis outrage and breach of the peace. 
I think in this case the plaintiff is entitled 
to damages; he is going to his regiment 
untouched by any thing on his character, 
-^hc is going among gentlemen us a gen. 
tleman, and he will not leave this court 
without some recompense for tlie injury 
he has received." 

Mr. Justice Grant fully concurred with 
Mr. .rusticc Franks; and, in commenting 
on the evidence whicli li:id been oilered 
as to pltiintifl' looking tliroiigh the Vene- 
tians, observed, that it was not entirely free 
from suspicion, for no two persons had 
seen him doing so at ilic same time, and that 
the evidence of Mr. Wiggins went to con- 
tradict that given by one of the witnesses 
for the defence. lie also observed that 
the court had admitted the onensive ex- 
pression to go in mitigation, otherwise 
the damages would have been very dille- 
rent. 

Verdict for pluintilf. Damages, Us. 
300. 

/<. I). Chamhcrlniu v, Jarncs F.i/Ics , — In 
this action, which was by the same plain- 
tiff against the captain of the Malcolm 
for breach of contract, in excluding the 
plaintiff from the cuddy-table, a verdict 
by consent was entered for tlic plaintiff. 
Damages Us. 300, witli costs. 

Insolvent Deutoiis* Court, Fch. l.s/. 

In the matter if Alexander and Co . — 
Sir John Grant sat to-day to dispose of an 
order obtained by Mr. IVinsep, on Irelialf 
of the Bank of Bengal, retpiiring the as- 
signees of Alexander and Co. to shew 
cause why the whole of the factories mort- 
gaged to the bank should not be sold 
forthwith. 

Mr. Turton appeared to shew cause on 
behalf of the assignees. An immediate 
sale, he said, must be prejudicial to all 
the parties, as the competition would be 
limited to Calcutta buyers. The assignees 
would not object to having a day fixed for 
an absolute sale of all the factories, and it 
should be clearly understood by the public, 
that those who desired to buy must do it 
then ; but the date should be such as 
would allow time for every body to come 
forw'ard and bid, people in the Mufussil 
and in England as well as in Calcutta. 
He said something, also about the inexpe- 
diency of qifteting stiles in the of 

|he. indigo season. . : . . • ■ ^ . 


to name a day : he would leave this to the 
discretion of the assignees. If any cre- 
ditor objected to the date, he might peti- 
tion the court. 

The order nisi was therefore discharged^' 
with an understanding that the assignees 
should fix some day for the percmptoiy' 
sale of the various factories of the house. 

Air. Turton then applied for power to 
the assignees to effect compromises, found- 
ing his application on the consent of a 
majority of creditors in number and 
amount — as appeared by llie following 
statement 


Nummary. 

Rs. 

iclits due by Alexaiukr and Co. to 
persons resident in lire brilislT terri- 
tories in India 

lue to ereditors who have by tliem- 
selves or their attornieSf signed 

thoSeheduloA 1,30.22,200 

hie to creditors w'ho liave try them- 
selves or their attoriiies, signed 
Schedule A., and are resident in the 

llritish territories in India 3,18,200 

iue to ]»ersons who liave themselves, 
anil not hv tlieir attornies, signeil 
Schedule A 1,27,881 


Due to persons who have by their at- 
tornies signed Scliedulc A 1,28, Oil,.'; 10 

The Court referred the slatcmcnt to the 
examiner, to rcirort upon its accuracy. 

Air. Turton moved for the continuation 
of the allowance of Rs. SOO a-month, for 
another year, to Air. Alexander, the only 
partner at present employed in the estate. 
Order granted. 

Fcbruciry 22(7. 

In the mailer of Crutlcnden n?id 
Air. Clarke presented a petition frotn Air. 
Blunt, Air. Hodges, and Air. Dickens, 
with reference to the matter of Alcssrs. 
Cullen and Browne, praying that the insol- 
vents might attend the court to be ex,*!- 
mined. The petition set forth that, by an 
order of the Master of the Rolls, in the 
matter of Sir Alexander Seton, it was or- 
dered that Sir Charles Blunt should give 
such deed as might he necessary to liis 
agent in India, to receive the proceeds of 
the five per cent, loan belonging to the. 
estate, when it should become payable, 
and that it should be invested in such real 
securities in India, as the constituted at- 
tornies of Sir C. Blunt and Lady Seton 
might deem advisable. Sir C. Blunt, in 
August 1832, sent out a power of attor- 
ney to Cruttenden, Mackillop and Co. to 
receive tiie proceeds, when payable, and 
to deal with them in conformity with iho 
instructions of the Master of the llolU. 
In December 1832, Cruttenden and Co* 
received Us. 19,000, and in June follow- 
ing a further sum of Us. 37,000, undev 
the power of attorney. Air. Blunt, the 
constituted attorney of Lady Seton, was 
absent at the Cape when these amounts 
were received, but, on his return to CaL 
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haTihg. &u^ 

imoiibti Jiad been paid, Jlll^gb he had 
fibt been so advised by Craltendeii and- 
po., be wrote a letter, in conjunction with 
Mr. Dickens, the attorney by substitution, 
and Mr. Hodges, the attorney for Lady 
S^ton, to that firm, desiring them, if any 
part of the sum of Rs. 5d,(XX) had been 
received and remained uninvested, to pay 
the amount over to Cockerell and Co., 
who would give the firm a legal discharge 
for the same. On the 10th of January, 
the day on which Cruttenden and Co. 
failed, Mr. Blunt wrote to that firm, stating 
&at he had an offer of a mortgage, in 
'which it would he desirable to invest the 
funds received by them, and desiring them 
to pay over the amount received to Coirk- 
ecell and Co. without delay. The 
amount, however, was not paid ; and, 
after the failure was known, Messrs. Col- 
lier and Bird addressed a letter to Messrs. 
Cullen and Brown, under instructions 
from Mr. Blunt, desiring to have some 
information as to what had been done 
with the money received by them from the 
treasury, under instructions from Sir C. 
Blunt. To this letter no answ'er had been 
returned, and the parties, being anxious 
to obtain the required inforniation, applied 
to the court, under the first section of the 
Act, for an order that the insolvents might 
be examined. 

The order was granted for the 8tli of 
Marcli. 

In the matter of Alexander and Co. — 
A notice was given by the assignees of 
Alexander and Co., of an application for 
leave to redeem that portion of the assets 
of the estate mortgaged to the bank of 
Bengal, and to rescind part of the order 
relating tliereto, issued on the 1st of Fe- 
bruary. 

March 8. 

In the malier of Cmtlenden and Co , — 
The partners appeared in court to undergo 
an examination touching the appropriation 
of the funds received by them belonging 
to the estate of the late Sir Alexander 
Seton. The following depositions were 
given. 

James Cullen. — T received a letter, 
dated 2d August 1832, from Sir Charles 
Blunt, enclosing a power of attorney re> 
lative to the estate of Sir A. Seton. The 
letter also enclosed an extract from a dc> 
cretal order of the Master of the Rolls. I 
received that letter on the 21st of Decem- 
ber 1832. In virtue of that power of at- 
torney, we received, about that time, a sum 
of Rs. 19,000 from the treasury, which had 
been long overdue. The pow'er of attor- 
ney was directed to the house. We wrote 
to Sir C. Blunt in January 1833, acknow- 
ledging the letter. We also wrote in May 
1832. In June 1833, we received a fur- 
ther sum of Rs.:37,000 from the treasury. 


by virtue of pomrer 6f attorney, 

l^don’t mCollecir^pplying iu the previous 
month to have it paid in advance. I don’t 
remember Mr. Brown having made .ahy 
such application ; there was a treasury ar- 
rangement to accommodate the public by 
making payments in advance, and our 
house did make applications of that nature 
but I c.innot recollect whether we applied 
for that particular sum. 1 don’t know 
tliat the treasury refused to pay a sum in 
advance in June 1833, on accountof trust 
property. In June 1833, wc were not in 
the habit of refusing payment of all de- 
mands made upon us. We had not then 
(June 1833) refused to permit our credi- 
tors to withdraw their balances — not posi- 
tively refused; but we had entered into 
ncgociations with several parties who were 
desirous of withdrawing their funds. Wc 
had not in June 1833. or previously, re- 
fused to make payments I can’t charge 
my memory with any positive refusal of 
demands against us. We had a system of 
fixed balances. The deposits were placed 
for a fixed period, generally a year, with a 
stipulation for a previous notice, generally 
of three months, previous to withdrawing 
them ; three months before the end of 
the commercial year, that is. the 30th of 
April. If notice was not given, they were 
not payable on the 30tii of April. There 
were rnany cases in which we received no- 
tice to pay on the 30th of April, and in 
which payments were not made, as they 
were not insisted on, other arrangements 
having been made in the interim. I am 
not aware that there were any cases in 
which payment was insisted on and w'c did 
not pay ; I mean where the parties w’cre 
not satisfied, either by partial payments, or 
other arrangements. In June 1833, I 
was satisfied that, but for the forbearance 
of my creditors, 1 could not avoid goiqg 
into the Insolvent Court. When 1 re- 
ceived the Rs. 37,000 in June 1833, it 
was certainly entered in the books of the 
house as usual with such transactions. 1 
don’t recollect having given directions for 
its entry in any particular manner. The 
entries will appear in the books, which are 
ill the possession of the assignees. We 
kept a cash-book distinct from our regular 
journal. It is impossible for me to say 
w hen it was posted in the ledger,— perhaps 
two or three months afterwards : — the 
ledger is, of necessity, considerably in ar- 
rcar of the current business of the day. I 
am not aware of any entries being made 
of these sums subsequent to our insol- 
vency. We did write to Sir C. Blunt sub- 
sequent to June 1833. We wrote to him 
in January last. I can produce a copy of 
that letter. That was subsequent to our 
insolvency. I think that was the only 
letter wc addressed to Sir C. Blunt after 
Juqe ,}833. 1 did not know that Mr. 

^illjam Blunt' was tlie attorney of Sir C. 
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B^nt previous to liis application to us last 
January; linean prior tophe letter of tho 
2d of January from Mr. Blunt and Mr. 
Hodges. We had had frequent commu- 
nications with Mr. Blunt some time ago 
on the subject of these accounts, but I al- 
ways understood him to act as the friend 
of the parties, and not ns attorney. I be- 
lieve he is tile brother of Sir C. Blunt; 
but I did not know whether he was the bro- 
ther of Lady Seton : 1 did not know tlmt 
J^ady Seton had agents in Calcutta, till the 
end of last December. I never made any 
endeavour to find out who her agents were ; 
— in fact 1 had not seen Mr. W. Blunt for 
twelve months : he was absent at the Cape 
of Good Hope ; I don't know when Mr. 
Blunt returned from the Cape. The first 
communication I had from him, after his 
return, was, I think, a letter we received 
from him on the 1st of January or .^Ist of 
December last, through Messrs. Cockerell 
and Co. We had never received any no. 
ticc previous to that (January 18:H), either 
from Sir C. Blunt or Lady Seton, who 
were their agents. Except the letter from 
Sir C. Blunt of the 2d August 1832, wc 
received no communication from any one 
in England desiring us to coninuinicatc 
with any persons in India. I considered 
that, on the part of Sir C. Blunt, I was 
authorized to exercise my judgment as to 
the investment of the funds of the estate 
of Sir A. Seton, in conjunction with the 
agents of Lady Seton. 1 did nut conceive 
it necessary that 1 should receive any far- 
ther power from Sir C. Blunt, to enable 
me to invest tlie funds in real securities. 
We placed the Rs. fJ7,0(X) to the credit of 
the estate account of Sir A. Seton, as a 
cash-l)alance. There was no specific ap- 
plication of the money — it was received, 
and used for the business of the house, 
like other cash receipts. We cannot dis- 
tinguish it now from the other accounts 
of the house. When we placed this money 
in our house, I was aware that our credit 
was impaired, like that of every other es- 
tablishment in Calcutta ; but 1 did not 
consider our business as precarious. We 
could certainly have placed that money 
apart without mixing up with the funds of 
tlie house. I could have placed it cither 
in the Bank of Bengal or the Union 
Bank ; but it would have borne no inte- 
rest. I might have invested it in Com- 
pany’s paper. The Us. 19,000, w-hich we 
received previously, we invested in Com- 
pany’s paper. We also received, pre- 
viously to that, a sum of Rs. 7,000, 
which we also placed in Company's paper. 
When the first investment of Us. 7,000 
was made we had no instructions ; — it 
was prior to the receipt of this letter.' 
When the Rs. 19,000 was received, we 
had these instructions, but it was due prior 
to Uie date of the order of the Master of 
tbd Rolls, and wc did not conbidvr that 
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order as applicable to that sum. We 
considered the order to apply to any 
sums that might become due subsequent 
to the receipt of the instructions. We 
considered the Rs. .37,000 as Coming 
within the limits of the instructions ; and 
that we were prohibited from investing 
that sum in any but real securities, or in 
any way diflerent from the instructions. 
The entering it as a cash balance was ac- 
cording to the ordinary course of business 
w'hcn money was received by the house. 
T cannot remember in w'hat name the two 
first sums were invested. Our assignee is 
prepared to deliver the Company's papers 
for the two first sums up to the agents of 
Sir C. Blunt and Lady Seton, on proper 
authority. We have regularly rendered 
accounts- current to Sir C. Blunt. Wo 
sent the last in January last, subsequent 
to our insolvency. 

Robert Browne. — I have heard all the 
questions put to Mr. Cullen, as well as his 
answers to them. As far as my know, 
ledge extends, those answers are correct. 

I received the Rs. 19,000, ns a member of 
the house. The Rs. 19,000 was invested 
immediately after its receipt, as soon as 
Company's paper could be procured ; I 
cannot speak to dates. 

The Englishman states : — “ We under, 
stand that a letter has been received by 
Sir John Franks from the Governor-ge- 
neral, dated Madras, the 17th February, 
intimating the continued indisposition of 
the Chief Justice, and the probalnlity of 
his being obliged to proceed immediately 
to the Cape for the benefit of his health.” 

LAUDABLE SOCIETIES. 

The meeting of shareholders, referred 
to. p. IGfi, called, on requisition, by the 
Directors, to consider of the adoption of 
some temporary arrangement, satisfactory 
to all parties, to provide against the diiii- 
cultics in which shareholders were placed 
regarding the payment of their subscrip, 
tions due, before the 1st proximo, took 
place on Uie 18ih February ; Mr. Reid in 
the chair. 

Mr. Dickenst after a few preliminary re- 
marks, proposed the following resolution : 

That, during the cuirent month, the share- 
holdera of the7tli and J3th Laudable SorJctles be 

} )crinitte<1 to pay in the amount of premiums due 
rom them tn tlic Union Bank, and that the bank 
l)e requesteil to oik^ii <in account witli the Lau- 
dable Societies, for the purpose of receiving such 
premiums. I'liat, during the month of March, 
the shareholders he permitted to pay, in like man- 
ner, iircmiums into the Union Bank, except that 
the penalty of 2 per cent, ordinarily levied in fee, 
be required in addition thereto.** 

Mr. Clarke opposed the resolution, on 
the ground that tlio Union Bank had a1. 
ready, upwards of twelve months ago, 
been appointed the treasurers, remarking 
that, ill the event of its being carried, 
they would be just where they w'cre, and 
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vroald have Msembled to no purpose. Hi 
{irof^baeil the following amendment : — 

■ *'* That, under the circnimtanccs In which the 
societies are placed, all subscribers and sharehol- 
ders be <al]ra on to pay their subscrimlons into 
the Union Bank, upon the rcceiut of Mr. Cullen 
as secretary to the societies, and that no other pay> 
inents be recognised until after the 15th of April 
next.*' 

Mr, Dickeris opposed this omcndiTient 
at very great length, and with much 
energy. He was not one of those wlio 
would attend any meeting, no matter how 
convened, fur he knew that the constitu- 
tions of tlie societies were fixed in law, 
and that its articles could not be contro- 
verted by meetings irregularly convened. 
Ko one could be more anxious than him- 
self to promote the interests of the socie- 
ties, nor could any one be more fearless 
or zealous in his determination to fuliil 
ids duty towards them. Not being the 
creature of any party, no majority should 
coerce him to act against what he consi- 
dered the conscientious discharge of his 
engagements, for no majority could re- 
lieve him from his responsibilities. If 
they attempted to coerce him, he defied 
tliem. They might expel him, but if they 
did, he would take the judgment of the 
law on their right to do so. He then re- 
verted to the origin of the discussions. 
The house of Cruttenden and Co. failed 
on the Hill of January, and on the pre- 
vious years Messrs. Alexander and Co., 
the then secretaries, had failed. In con- 
sequence of the perilous situation to which 
the societies had then been reduced by a 
system of accommodation, it was thought 
advisable, in their then state, to call a 
meeting of shareholders to remove the 
secretaries that had been appointed; but 
the meeting entertained a different opinion. 
] 11 that case, the state to which the socie- 
ties had been reduced called for extraor- 
dinary measures. He denied that any of 
the late meetings were competent to ap- 
point Mr. Cullen, and he would next pro- 
ceed to look a little into that gentleman’s 
pretensions. He (Mr. Cullen) had been 
a director at a time when six or seven lakhs, 
belonging to the societies, were in jeo- 
pardy ; but these funds were not so much 
tlic funds of the societies as of the direc- 
tors, for the responsibility rested W'ith 
them. Now it was advanced, as a merit 
oil the part of Mr. Cullen, that he had 
i^cn instrumental in getting these funds 
secured ; but be could not see much merit 
in securing funds, for the loss of which he 
would have been personally responsible. 
However, even this was not done till the 
month of September, by which time the 
liouse of Alexander and Co. was well 
known to have been in imminent peril. 
Messrs, Cruttenden and Co. had been ap- 
pointed secretaries by the Directors in 
1832, and that appoinlment hud been ap- 
proved of at a subsequent meeting of sub- 


scribers! but ai|t . none of tliose meeting 
had it ever been said that tlio dllvctors had 
not the power of appointing ? What was 
said was, that there did not appear to be 
any grounds for the removal of their then 
secretaries ; but the meeting did not ap- 
point, nor did any one appoint but tliu 
directors. With reference to the recent 
appointment of a secretary by the direc- 
tors, he admitted that the necessity of its 
confirmation or not by the shareholders 
was a matter for discussion ; but that the 
original appointment rested with the direc- 
tors, would not admit of any doubt. The 
directors had regularly assembled in the 
usual manner, and two candidates only 
appeared for the appointment — ]\Ir. Cul- 
len and Mr. Wright, lie would not for 
the sake of argumcMit dispute the eligibi- 
lity of either party, hut still the directors 
had tile right of choice, and they accord- 
ingly appointed Mr. Wright. In reply 
to the assertion that he had attacked Mr. 
Cullen, he said that, in reply to the ad- 
vertisement, he had not attacked him, but 
given his reasons for not appointing him. 
The directors had been assailed on account 
of their resistance to the requisition of 
13th January : but they were borne out in 
it by two of the rules of the societies, 
which had never yet been abrogated. Hu 
ridiculed the idea of the attempt at conci- 
liation displayed in the several advertise- 
ments, which had, in fact, been so many 
attacks on the characters of the directors ; 
and he maintained that all the hostile pro- 
ceedings evidently proceeded from a set. 
tied jiurposc to elect Mr. Cullen to the 
sccrctarysliip at all hazards. The respon- 
sibility rested with the directors, and he 
would consequently maintain their right 
to choose their own oflicers. 

Mr. Ttirlon, in the full belief that the 
last two meetings represented the great 
majority of the shareholders, supported 
tlie amendment, for the persons present at 
those meetings were unanimously in fa- 
vour of Mr. Cullen’s appointment. He 
stated broadly that he hud impugned the 
conduct of the directors, and lie had done 
it on these grounds — namely, the manner 
in which they had appointed their secre- 
tary, and a denial of any right in them to 
appoint permanently. Mr. Dickens dis- 
puted their right to meet when and where 
they pleased, but if they were co-partners, 
it was the first time he had ever heard that 
it was necessary for a partner to obtain the 
permission of the working partners to meet 
to discuss their own affairs. He would 
next endeavour to find out whether Mr. 
Dickens had had the power a year ago of 
appointing a secretary. The second arti- 
cle of the regulation safd, ** the party 
subscribing shall be considered a member 
of the society, and have a voice in the ma- 
nngcnieiit of its concerns but how was 
this rule observed when it was attomptiid 
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to stop their mouths in the moment of in. 
quiry. The eleventh rule said, five per- 
sons residing in Calcutta shall be nomi. 
nated Directors of the Seventh I^audable 
Society, whose business it shall be to su- 
perintend and control the management 
of the funds, to examine the accounts, to 
decide on all applications for admission, 
and generally to transact the current busi. 
ness of the society.’* Was the appoint- 
ment of a secretary part of the cur- 
rent business of the society ? He then 
called attention to the resolution passed 
last year, directing the assembly of half- 
yearly meetings, to audit the accounts, 
and to fill up vacancies among office- 
bearers, and remarked tliat the same au- 
thority that had passed this resolution had 
also appointed the directors. The appoint- 
ment of Mr, Wriglit, whether they hud or 
had not the power to appoint him, was, 
to say the least, carried into cfTcct at a very 
short notice, and in a very hurried man. 
ncr. There w^ere only two persons pre- 
sent who were shareholders in both socie- 
ties, namely, Mr. Greenlaw and Dwar- 
kanauth Tliakorc. Mr Turton denied 
that Mr. Cullen had applied to the direc- 
tors for the appointment permanently, and 
repeated the substance of his letter of ap- 
plication, from M'hich it was plainly to be 
inferred that he only sought from them 
the temporary appointment. Sufficient 
time had been found to call a meeting to 
elect an assignee for the insolvent c><tate, 
though sufficient time could nut be found 
to assemble the shareholders to appoint 
their secretary. The Insolvent Court, 
though it had the absolute power of ap- 
pointment in its own hands, deferred so 
far to public opinion as to direct the as- 
semblage of a meeting of creditors, that 
their wishes might be attended to in the 
appointment ; while the directors, on the 
other hand, who had no such power, would 
not call a meeting, though the wishes of a 
large body of shareholders, wliose interests 
and whose rights they were bound to pro- 
tect, was sufficiently apparent. Mr, Tur- 
ton maintained that the resolution carried 
last year, in which Messrs. Cruttenden 
and Co. were requested to continue in the 
secretaryship, was virtually a new election. 
At that time, the directors never thought 
of disputing the right of the sharchohlcrs 
to elect their own secretary. In reply to 
the assertion that no meeting was legal tliat 
was not called by the concurrence of all 
the directors, he would merely state that, 
according to theirown rule, this their own 
meeting was as legal as the rest, for it had 
been called without the consent of Dwar- 
kanautli Thakore. 

Mr. Clarke’s amendment was then put' 
to the vote, when an immense majority 
appeared in its favour, only five hands 
being held up against It. The directors 
iinm^ia'cly retired. 
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It was then carried unanimously 

I'hat Messrs. Dickens, Plowilen, Colvin, and 
Fergusson, and Daboo Uwarkanauth Tagore be 
requested by this meeting to indorse over such of 
the Company’s securities, belonging tovthc socie- 
ties, as may stand In their names, to Mi^rs. Co^ 
kcrell, llruce, Harding, Turton, Captain Ouslcy, 
and llaboo Dw.*iTknauth Tagore, and that the last 
named six gentlemen be requested to Ciirry on the 
busi ness of the societies as the directors thereof. 

That this meeting l)c adjourned to the IStn of 
April next, at three orclock, at these rooms, and 
that the committee appointed to effbet a union of 
the two societies, at their respective terminationfl, 
arc requested to prciiare their report by that day.** 

A writer in the India Gazette, a holder 
of seven shares, puts the following ques- 
tions to the shurcholdcrs : — 

“ How do you reconcile yourselves to 
the conduct of the former directors of the 
society, when Messrs. Alexander and Co. 
were secretaries ? Were not these secre- 
taries, in the hare face of day, allowed to 
oppropriatc to their own speculations up- 
wards of six lacks of rupees, and when 
the directors (hut a little too late) called 
upon them to disgorge, and invest the 
amount in Company’s paper, what was 
the reply (and twelve months before the 
failure of the house !) ? If trouble us 
for the cash, we must ineviftbly fail ; but 
we will give you such security as wc have, 
and which the directors accepted ! And 
what was that security ? Bonds, notes, 
Sec, of bankrupt individuals (virtually so), 
which now form part of the dead stock in 
hand, of the 7th and 13th Laudable So- 
cieties,” 

DISCOVERY OF AN ANCIENT TOWN IN TIIR 
l>OAn. 

Letter from Capt. Cautlcy, Supt. Doab 
canal : — “ I have this d,ay despatched by 
ddk-banghy, for the museum, a number of 
coins of very great interest, from their 
having been found in the site of an an- 
cient (apparently Hindu) town, which 
site is now seventeen feet below the pre- 
sent surface of the country, and upwards 
of twenty-five below that of a modern 
town near it. I will confine myself, in 
this mere notice at present, to stating, that 
in consequence of the clearing out of tho 
canal-bed south of the Bclka falls, near 
the town of Bchut, north of Sehurunpoor, 
the exposure took place ; and on the canal 
being laid dry shortly after, the coins, &c. 
were found amongst tlic shingle in tlie 
bed of the canal'. I may mention, that 
this line is altogether distinct from that 
which is said to be tlie ancient canal, and 
therefore, even were there not distinct 
marks to the contrary, there can be no 
quibbling on the articles having been 
transported, which is a favourite argument 
of the day. In the present case, the sec- 
tion is thus ; the surface of the country at 
that point being much lower than tliat on 
which the town of BehuC stands 

Grass jungle with cultivation on the sur- 
face of the country. River sand, 4 \ feet. 
(2 H) 
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A seam of sand with traces of shingle. 

Reddish clay mixed with sand, 12^ feet. 

Site of ancient town. 

Blaclf^ soil full of pots, bones, &c. in 
which the coin and other articles have been 
discovered, 0 feet. 

Bed of canal, 23 feet lielow surface. 

The soil upon which the town appears 
to haye stood is very black, and full of 
bones and pieces of pots of different ties. 
Criptlon ; bricks of a large si/e, and of 
unusual shape, appearing as if they had 
been made to suit the circular form of 
wells ; pieces of the slag of iron-smelting 
' furnaces (such a thing as smelting iron at 
Behut was never heard of), arrow-heads, 
rings, ornaments, and heads of different 
descriptions; in short, an Oriental Hercu- 
laneum, for there appears every cliancc of 
the discoveries being extended hcrcaffcr. 
The appearance of small pieces of kanknr 
(amongst the sliingle), of which I also 
send one or two specimens, is an extraor- 
dinary feature, as kankar is not known in 
this part of the country.** 

JVute by the Sec. jis. Soc.—'-Thc probalilc 
date of Lieut. Cnutley's subterranean city, 
to whatever cause its inhumation may he 
attributed, can be pretty well placed wdth- 
in cognate limits , through the very fortu- 
nate discovery of many coins imbedded in 
the same place with the bricks and bones. 
The coins belong to three different species 
already made known through Mr .Wilson’s 
paper on the Society’s Cabinet.* 

1. The Indo-Scythic coin, or that hav- 
ing the figure of a man in a coat of mail, 
offering something on a small altar (Nos, 
23 to 33, pi. ii. yts. Res, xvii.), which has 
been referred with much probability to the 
commencement of the Christian era: of 
this only one coin is recognizable out of 
twenty-six. 

2. The chief part of the coins belongs 
. to the series No. 69, pi. iii. of the same 

volume, of which nothing at all is known; 
only two have hitherto been seen, one of 
which was dug up in cutting the trench of 
the new road from Allahabad to Benares ; 
this, however, was square, as was a dupli- 
cate in Col. Mackenzie’s collection ; but all 
those now brought to light are circular : 
they are identified with it by the elephant 
oh one side, and by one or more singular 
monograms. Some of them differ consi- 
derabiy in other respects, having a brah- 
miny bull on the reverse, and an inscrip- 
tibn in unknown charactera round the edge. 

3. The third species of coin is of silver. 
A squam lump, with no regular impres. 
lion, but simply stamped with various 
chbdpi, as might have been the custom 
anterior to the general introduction of 
coihed money. Of this ancient coin, the 
Mackenzie collection furnishes abundant 
examples (pi. v. fig. 101 to 108), but his 

^^resea^ies altogether failed in ascertaining 
if . ♦ *1' ■ * voh zvii. 


their date, or even thofr gchuiiicness, bolli 
which points arc how satisfactorily deve- 
loped by the present discovery. I’licy must 
all date posterior to the Indo-Scythic dy- 
nasties in Bnctria, and belong to a period 
when (ns in China at present) silver was in 
general current by weight, while llic infe- 
rior metals (for all of the present coins tire 
not of copper) were circulated as tokens of 
a fixed nominal value. 

This discovery alone would be of great 
value ; but it is only one of innumcrnblc 
points, for whicli we may eagerly expect 
elucidation from this Herculaneum of the 
East. 

The appearance and state of the tooth 
and hone sent down arc also of high in- 
terest ; they are not entirely deprived of 
their animal matter, though it is in a great 
measure replaced by carbonate of Hme. 
The tooth is of the same size, and belongs 
to tlic same animal (the ox ) as tliosc of the 
Jumna fossils, presented by Cnpt. E. 
Smith at the last meeting ; but the minera- 
lization in the latter has been completed, 
whereas in these it remains iini>crfcct.— 
Journ . As, Sac. 

CUAMBEll OF COMMERCE. 

On the 17th February, a meeting of 
thirty gentlemen took place at the Town 
HalJ, to consider the expediency of esta- 
blishing a Chamber of Commerce at Cal- 
cutta ; Mr. U. II. Cockerell in tlic chair, 
^lic following resolutions were adopted. 

1st. ** That it may be of great benefit to 
all persons connected with tlio trade of 
Bengal, that an association be immediate- 
ly formed in Calcutta, composed of mer- 
cantile men, to watcli over the general 
interests of commerce, and to adopt such 
measures for its protection ns may be cal- 
culated to remove evils, and promote the 
general good. ^ 

** That a committee be appointed, con- 
sisting of nine members, five being a 
quorum, who shall collect information and 
put it into form, for the consideration of 
a general meeting, to be called as soon ^ 
such information is collected. 

That the following gentlemen |^' on 
the committee ; — Messrs. Harding, of tfie 
firm of Boyd and Co. ; Muller, of Mul- 
ler, Ritchie, and Co. ; Morison, of Ja- 
micsons and Co. ; Martin, of Cockerell 
and Co. ; Jackson, of Gillanders, Arbuth- 
not, and Co. ; Joseph, of Montefiore, Jo- 
seph, and Co. ; W. C. Hurry ; Willis, of 
Willis and Earle ; Fraser, of Bruce, 
Shand, and Co. * 

4tli. ** That Mr. Goddard be requested 
to act as secretary pro-tempore.*’ 

It seemed to be the prevalent opinion, 
that the association should not be open to 
all traders of every description. It was 
observed, that those who wereengued in 
the various branches of retail trafl^ had 
already their own trade association, and 
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therein a very i>owerful body to represent 
their particular interests ; and further, 
that retail dealers were excluded in the 
constitution of the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Chambers of Commerce. Mer. 
chants, planters, agents, and brokers, are 
the classes which the originators of the 
scheme have contemplated to bring toge- 
ther, these having a common interest in 
the external commerce of the country. It 
was proposed that members should be bal- 
loted for, and each member pay Rs. 200 
as an entrance fee, and a monthly contri- 
bution of Rs. 8, if resident in Calcutta, 
to form a fund wherewith to pay the secre- 
tary and incidental expenses. These and 
other details arc left to the committee. It 
is proposed that a certain number of mem- 
bers, chosen periodically, shall act as a 
committee of arbitration. 


BANK OF BENGAL AND ONION BANK. 

In consequence of the notification from 
the secretary to the Bank of Bengal, in- 
serted in p, 181, a communication, signed 
by lifty-livc members of the mercantile 
community, addressed to the secretary, stat- 
ing the inconveniences likely to arise to the 
trading community from measures result- 
ing from jealousies and rivalries of public 
banks, and the necessity of a clear and dis- 
tinct understanding on the subject of that 
iiotidcation, and whether it was intended 
to carry it into etlect, 

Tlic secretary, in a reply, dated 15th 
February, stales as follows : 

“ The directors of the Bank of Bengal 
instruct me to acquaint you, that, after de- 
liberate reconsideration of the subject, they 
feel themselves bound to adhere to the 
resolution already promulgated by them, 
viz, for tlie future, after a given period, to 
confine the note receipts of the Bank of 
Bengal to the paper of its own issue. In 
coming to this determination, the direc- 
tors have been influenced, as w'ell by a 
consideration of the interests immediately 
committed to their charge, as by a regard 
for the convenience of the public, which, 
they are convinced, will be most perma- 
nently promoted by restricting, as far os 
possible, the bank-note circulation of Cal- 
cutta to the paper of one bank of issue 
only. The directors have been guided in 
tiMir judgment by what tliey must consi- 
der the very best criterion, the experience 
of the last ten years ; during which they 
have found many of the bank’s severest 
pressures to have arisen,* not from errors 
which dieir own management could have 
guarded against, but from panics affecting 
the unqertoip circulation of the existing 
private banks, which were invariably de- 
pendent on the Bank of Bengal for the 
means of withstanding the shocks to wliicb 
they were from time to time exposed. 
Tlfesc ahpqks lu^d not oply the effect* of 
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distressing the mercantile community to 
the extent of the withdrawal of private 
circulation, but by forcing out silver from 
the Bank of Bengal to sustain private cre- 
dit, they, to a great degree, took away from 
that establishment the means of supplying 
the deficient currency. Convinced that 
both the public and the Bank of Bengal 
must ecpially suffer whilst there is a liabi- 
lity to those uncertain fluctuations, tlw 
dircctor^turned their attention to thein^ans 
of providing, as far as possible, against 
their future occurrence, and consider the 
only sure mode of prevention to lie in tlie 
restriction of the paper currency to the 
notes of such one bank as sliall offer the 
greatest possible degree of security to tliu 
public. They are strongly impressed 
with the opinion that no bank of circula- 
tion can a (lord this security, or can sus- 
tain the shocks to which mercantile credit 
in India, so little supported by perma- 
nent capital, is liable, unless it have the 
countenance and support of government, 
uiicc|uivocally shewn by the reception of 
its notes in payment of the public revenue. 
This privilege atl aches alone to the notes 
of the Bank of Bengal, and the directors, 
impressed with the expediency of sub- 
stantiating their currency, and aware of 
their ample means of meeting the entire 
wants of the public, have seized what 
appears to them the most favourable op- 
portunity of correcting the practice of re- 
ceiving the notes of other establishments, 
forced on them by tlie emergencies which 
have ended in the crisis now liappily past. 
Their anxiety is, with reviving credit, to 
place bank-note circulation in a channel 
not by its fluctuations again to shake that 
credit, and it was with this view, in de- 
ciding to deal only in their own notes, that 
the directors made liberal overtures to tbe 
Union Bank, which they regret to observe 
have been entirely unnoticed in the ac- 
count of proceedings lately laid before the 
public by that institution. 

In consideration of a withdrawal of 
Union Bank notes from circulation, tlie 
directors of the Bank of Bengal offered to 
that establishment an amount of accommo- 
dation to more than double the extent of 
its notes ordinarily outstanding, and oo 
terms the easiest on which the Bank had 
ever dealt. This ofier the Union Bank 
did not accept, and, doubtless inadvertent- 
ly, did not publish ; an omission which 
the directors of the Bank of Bengal bav^> 
requested may be, and which of mur^e 
will be, rectified. The directors^ how- 
ever, cannot omit to notice, in respect to 
the occasion of want of accommodation 
imputed to the Bank of Bengal, in the 
published proceedings, that their prints 
rule affixed to every bank-book was only 
to s/ior£ -credit Union Bank notes, and tbat^ 
ill the individual instance brought to no- 
tice, tlic drawer of the cheque bad givOn 
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special notice to the drawee, who persisted 
in disregarding his warning, that he had 
Tiot full credit at the Bank of Bengal, and 
that therefore his cheque would not be 
cashed at the Bank if presented for pay* 
ment before the nest day.** 


On the 17th February, a public meet- 
ing of shareholders and others, friends to 
the ^Union Bank, was held, to consider of 
the steps proper to be taken, and the ex- 
pediency of addressing government on the 
subject of tbc proceedings of the Bank of 
Bengal, when the following resolutions 
were agreed to : — 

That the proprtetors of the Union Bank are 
satisfied with, and entirely approve of. the con- 
duct of their directors, in iiaving resisted the con- 
tinued pretensions of the Bank of Bengal to exact 
a seaitity for their daily business, which had only 
been acceded to during the general panic whicn 
prevailed, owing to the lamentable failures hist 
year. 

That the coiulurt of the directors of the Bank 
of Bengal, in nfhxing a public stigma to the credit 
of the Union' Bank, is uninercantile and oppres- 
sive, and not justified by the circumstances of the 
Union Bank. 

■ That an institution, the individual members of 
which are liable to the whole extent of their pri- 
vate properly, and the aflUirs of which arc coii- 
ilucted under a system of entire publicity, is one 
which deserves the supimrC of the mercanlile com- 
munity. 

That the Union Bank has lK?cn of great service 
to the commerce of C!a1cutta in times of extreme 
difficulty, and is entitled to the confidence of the 
public. 

That, although we see no necessity for an appeal 
to government, feeling assured that i)ub!ic confi- 
dence will maintain the prosperity of the Union 
Bank without further aid from any quarter what- 
ever, we yet think it due to his Exc. the Governor- - 
general, with reference to an intimation received 
from his private secretary,* lo determine that the 
lirocecdings of this meeting be placed by the 
directors of the Union Bank before his Lordship 
in Council. 

That the proprietors would highly disapprove 
of any bargain witli the Bonk of Bengal whicli 
would limit the right of the Union Bank to circu- 
late notes, or that would in any manner make it 
'dependent upon any other institution. 

• That with the view of declaring to the public of 
India the wealth and pecuniary responsibility of 
the Union Bank, as a united co-partnership, and 
for the engagements of which the fortune of every 
individual sliareholder is liable, the directors shaii 
forthwith publish a list of the shareholders of the 
0 Union Bank, and leave the Indian public to judge 
for themselves, whether the private wealth of these 
Individuals is not a sufficient guarantee for its sta- 
bility and the performance of Us engagements, 
throwing out of view entirely that all the sub- 
aciptions of the several shareholders have, in pur- 
suance of the terms of the articles of co-partner- 
ship, been paid up, and now form the capital 
stock of the Union Bank, exclusive of the per- 
sonid responsibility of every individual share- 
holder for any surplus demand over the capital 
stock. 



POPULATION OF DELHI. 

n of Delhi ; Births, Deaths, and 
[arriages, for the Year 1 833. 

Males. Females. Total. 

39,592 41.526 81,1111 

^iX. 29,563^.^. .. 10,189 30,742 

60,145 .....r 59,715 119,060 


to the cflect that his Ex- 
tff the rcsohitioii of the 
‘ Bengal, and had not had 
turc for Madras, to 



Males . 
Females 


Firths. Deaths. Marriages. 

• 2,002 2,lfi8 801 

•1*781. 2,080 527 

3,733 ...... 4,240 . . r. 1,128 


1 Year and under 

2 Years to 1 Year 

10 Years and under 
Adults. 

Deaths 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

. 604 .. 

.. 585 ... 

• 1,199 

.. 270 .. 

.. 276 ... 

. 546 

.. 369 .. 

.. 3<i3 ... 

. 6r» 

. 934 .. 

.. 0%* ... 

.1,930 

2,2C« 

2,0(il) ... 

.4,240 


Delhi Gaz , Feb* 8. 


FIEKY ORDEAL. 

Two men of Bhurtpore Iiad lately a dts- 
pute regarding a rupee. The case was, by 
mutual consent, referred to the hakeem, 
who proposed the mode of appealing to 
the fiery ordeal ; the process to consist in 
holding a heated cannon-ball in tite hand. 
The phiintifF acquiesced, and a day was 
appointed for the trial. When the time 
arrived, a numerous crowd assembled to 
witness so unerring a test of truth, and the 
ball was produced. Whether visited by 
compunctious doubts as to the justness of 
his cause, or intimidated by a dread of 
heated iron, the plaintiff declined the 
proof; but, on being upbraided with 
cowardice, he seized the ball, and, not 
strange to say, was burnt. This incoii- 
testabify proved that his claim was un- 
founded ; the rupee was awarded to the 
defendant, and the people departed ex- 
tolling the efficacy of heated cannon-balls, 
and the sagacity of the hakeem 
char Diirjmn, 


SHAH SIIUJAU. 

By accounts recently received from 
Shikarpoor, it appears that the negotia- 
tions between Shah Shujahand the Ameers 
of Sindh have terminated in hostilities. 
On the death of Mecr Morad Ali, the 
Hydrabad ruler, Shah Shujah demanded 
a sum of money from the ameers, to en- 
able him to prosecute his journey to Can- 
dahar. The amount of his demand is va- 
riously stated; some say it was twenty 
lakhs of rupees, others the arrears of tri- 
bute which the rulers of Sinde had been 
in the habit of paying to the king of 
Cabul before his authority had been 
usurped by the Bawoolzie family ; the 
former statement is likely to be the most 
correct. After some consultation, the 
Sindians finally gave the Shah a refusal, 
and withdrew their agents from his camp. 
Finding himwlf in sufficient force, be 
occupied the city and territory of Shikar, 
poor with Ills own troops, augmented his 
levies, and prepared for the approaching 
crisis. On hearing of the occupation of 
Sliikarpoor, the ameers crossed a large 
body of their troops from the left to tbc 
right bunk of the Indus near Rohrcc, with 
the intention of engaging Shah Stiujoli, 
who no sooner heard of their advance tlnn 
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he ordered out 4,000 or 5,000 men, under 
tho command of Sumoondcr Khan, to 
attack them. Both parties met at Cose- 
jee, about seven koss from the city of 
Sbikarpoor, and a general action took 
place l^twccn them, which lasted for two 
or three hours, when the Sindians were 
completely defeated, leaving 1,200 men 
dead on the field, including seven of their 
principal leaders ; three pieces of artillery 
fell into the hands of t!ie shah's party, and 
many are stated to have been drowned in 
re>crossing the river. Tlie victory which 
Shah Shujah has gained over them is con- 
sidered highly auspicious to his future suc- 
cess. Those who have hitherto been 
watching the course of events, before they 
would declare themselves in his favour, 
will now Aock to his standard ; and it is 
not improbable that, should the ameers 
show a disposition not to conciliate him, 
the shah may possess himself of the whole 
of their territory on the right bank of the 
Indus, if not attack Hydrabad itself. 
When the circumstance under whicli Shah 
Shiijah set out from Lodianah bo taken 
into consideration, one cannot but be sur- 
prised at the imposing position which he 
now' occupies. Ilis treasury wlicn he left 
is supposed not to have amounted to more 
than 150,000, which he afterwards in- 
creased by 100,000 rupees from Runjeet 
Singh. Since that time, now nearly a 
year ago, he has maintained himself in 
liis present position with a force which has 
been sufiiciont to set the authority of the 
ameers at defiance. 

If we look to the limited resources which 
ho has had at his disposal, such a result 
proved that his ability is equal to the enter- 
prise and prudence of his character. He 
lays equal claim to opr admiration, if we 
look also to the political sagacity which he 
has displayed in tlie exigency of his affairs. 
Devoid of funds indispensably necessary to 
his advance on Candaliar, he saw that it 
would be fatal to his chances of ultimate 
success to attempt the conquest of tlie 
place, without the possession of a sum of 
money adequate to his expenses, until his 
government should be partly organized. 
His best policy consisted therefore in tem- 
porizing w'ith the Sindhians until he could 
establish himself at Shirkapoor in sufficient 
force not to fear the issue of a contest with 
them, should he fail in securing his object 
by negotiation. 

The shali's force is now said to amount 
to ten pieces of artillery, two battalions 
of infantry, and 15,000 irregular horse 
and foot. Adventurers arc proceeding in 
numbers to join him from dificrent parts 
of Hindostan, the Punjab, and Afglia- 
nistan, for the sake of employment in a 
case in which the loyalty and the pre- 
datory passions of Asiatics are both en- 
gaged. ^Mofussit Akhbar* 


A letter from Lahore, dated Jan. .qisf, 
states: ** On the 18th iiist. I informed you 
that an action had been fought between 
the Sindhians and the cx-king of Cabul. 
We have just received an account of 
atiutlicr engagement that took place be- 
tween the shall and the Sindians on the 
9th inst., near a place called Kosirju, eight 
koss from Shikarpoor, in the direction of 
Sekher, the place of rendezvous of the 
enemy. In this action, as well as in the 
former, the Sindhians appear to have been 
totally defeated. The loss on the part of 
the ameers of Sind was consideralde, 
namely, ten principal leaders and men of 
rank and consideration, together with 
1.200 or 1,300 men, besides many drown- 
ed In attempting to cross the Indus, and 
three pieces of artillery ; while the victory 
docs not appear to have cost the shah more 
than 117 men. The Hyderabad ameers 
arc now assembled at Kheirpoor, while the 
principal part of their army is stationed at 
Lnrkhana. I am led to think that the Sind- 
hians will try another action, and, should 
tliey he again defcated,»it is generally sup- 
posed that they will immediately comply 
with the shah*s demand for money. My 
opinion is, that the Sindhians will ulti- 
mately yield to his authority, and probably 
find it difficult to preserve their country. 
In the case of the shah sustaining a defeat, 
it is apprehended that he will be obliged 
to abandon his expedition on Candahar." 

The Bomhaif Gazette contains a letter 
from a correspondent, dated ** Bbooj, Jan. 
29," which states : ** That enterprizing 

warrior, tlic dethroned King of Cabul, is 
now advancing with rapid strides towards 
Hyderabad, tlie capital of Sinde. You 
are no doubt aware that, shortly after the 
death of the late Moorad Alice, the prin- 
cipal ruler of Sind, the ex-king made 
himself master of the large city and dis< 
ti'ict of Shikarpoor, in which place he 
found a rich treasure, and property to a 
considerable amount. One of the first acts 
of his new administration was to send out 
a party of tax-gatherers and other persons, 
to collect the tribute and revenue due by the 
Shirkarpoor state to the govcnimcnt trea- 
sury. The public officers of the Hydera1>ad 
government, serving in the Shikarpoor 
district, put, for the time, an immediate 
stop to these collections, by sending out 
an armed body of men, who fell on the 
tax-gatherers, and put them to the sword. 
Some days subsequent to tills occurrence^, a 
body of the Scindian troops attacked a 
detachment of the ex-king's anl^ bh "a 
conical hill at several miles (lod cois^ 
from the city of Shikarpoor. On this ^ciu 
sion, tlie ex- king's general decoyieifthc 
Scindians into a snare, in which thqr iliif. , 
fered severely. He placed only a few of 
his men on a conspicuous part of the hill, 
and concealed the main body in an am.- 
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busb, which he formed in a position im- 
mediately contiguoua'to it* The Scin- 
dians^ observing the enemy so weak in 
numbers, advanced with the certain, 
though very erroneous, notion of gaining 
an easy victory. So confident were they 
of success, tliat Uicy laid down their 
matchlocks, and advanced sword in hand, 
with the full resolution of slaughtering all 
their enemies, and of carrying their heads 
in triumph to the ameers at Hyderabad, as 
trophies of their prowess and gallantry in 
the 6ght. As soon, however, as they ar- 
rived within a close range of the fire of the 
ambuscade, they suddenly and unexpect- 
edly found their < beards laughed at,’ for 
their ranks were most terribly thinned by 
sliowers of balls and bullets, which swept 
them down in whole sections. The ac- 
counts say that 1,100 Scindians w'ere struck 
down by tlus tremendous fire of the ex- 
king’s troops. Conjectures are afloat, as 
to the quarter from which tlie ex-king has 
obtained his present fine park of artillery, 
and as to the means by which he has suc- 
ceeded in maintaiigng a strong army for 
such a length of time. It is supposed, and 
with good reason, tliat Uunjeet Singh sup- 
plies all his wants, both as to money and 
equipments. The ex-king seems really 
bent on subjugating tlie whole country be- 
neath his victorious arms. From the latest 
intelligence received fVom the Scindian 
states, it appears tliat his eflbrts are likely 
to be crowned with success. The account 
I have before alluded to states, that a 
pitched battle was expected shortly to 
take plape between the armies of the 
two contending powers, and if the result 
prove totally decisive in favour of the 
ex -king, I sec notliing to prevent his oli- 
tainiug at once the full sovereignty of die 
.country.” 

XXFOSUaX OF BODIES OF CRIMINALS, 

The Courts of Nizamut Adawhit at the 
Presidency and at Allahabad have been 
requested by Government to issue orders 
for the removal of all gibbets on which tlie 
bodies of criminals may be now exposed. 
Tliey have been also requested not iu fu- 
ture 40 direct the bodies of any new cri- 
minals to be exposed on gibbets after exe- 
cution* 

CXlFfSER CURRENCV. 

^hen Government, a little time back, 
opened the mint for the receipt of Trisoo- 
lee pic^for exchange at tlie rate of seventy- 
two piSIs. to the rupee, it w'as feared, in 
flDBiie quarters, that the measure would 
ooevloii a great loss to tlie treasury, with- 
out eflbiding adequate relief to the circu- 
letiob* These fears were quite mistaken. 
’’The o|y4di!onab]e coin has almost disap- 
peered from the currency of Galcutta, and 
themlinn'looger any discount upon the 


copper ill circulation. Since Uic middle 
of last month, no picp has been sent to the 
mint for exchange. The quantity pre- 
viously brouglit in was about cighty-eight 
lakhs of pieces, and the entire loss to Go- 
vernment upon this well-advised measure 
is only about 13,000 rupees. Besides the 
above eighty-eight lakhs exchanged in Cal- 
cutta, about forty labhs of these pice have 
been received on the same terms in the 
treasury of the collector at Ciiittagong. — 
Calcutta Cour. Feb, 14* 

AFFRAY AT ALLIPORE. 

A serious affray occurred last week, not 
far from Allipore, which is now the sub- 
ject of investigation by the magistrate : 
two or three persons were killed, and se- 
veral much Iiurt. The affair is said to have 
arisen out of the sale of a zemindarce under 
a decree of court. The purchaser proceed- 
ed to take possession, with a strong party 
of servants, and was assaulted by a stronger 
party, engaged by, or volunteering to act 
for, the former zemindar — a sort of oppo- 
sition to the law very common in this 
country. We are informed that, ia this 
country, tlie influence of a zemindar usu- 
ally outlives bis legal possession ; that the 
ryots consider him to have certain indefea- 
sible rights which the law cannot take 
away, and are often willing, at the hazard 
of their lives, and in defiance of magis- 
terial authority, to turn out, in supixirt of 
tiieir long-acknowledged lord, to maintain 
his authority even against a decree of court* 
To this cause, partly, and not wholly to a 
general depreciation of property, we incline 
to attribute the present difficulty of selling 
talooks and zemindarees, in some districts, 
under execution of the sheriff^ or by order 
of the mofussil courts. Witliin a short pe- 
riod, six valuable properties in the Dacca 
district, wc arc told, have been put up 
to public sale without receiving a single 
bid.— /Wd. 

THE BEGUM SUMROO. 

The Begum Siimroo is dangerously ill, 
and not expected to recover. 

JHANSI, 

A dreadful system of devastation has 
for the last four months been curried on 
through this state by the tribe of Poo- 
mars, supported by their clansmen of the 
neighbouring states. According to their 
own account, tlie powerful family of Poo- 
mars had, in former times, for their ser- 
vices to the Jhansi chief, obtained several 
villages and other advan^ea, of which 
they had been lately deprived, in conse- 
quence of having neglected to propitiate 
the Rajah’s Dewan, or rather refused to 
satisfy his cupidity. Having in vain ap- 
pealed to the Governor-general, on his 
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visit to Jliaosi last year, they determined 
to adopt the Booiidela method of obtain- 
ing redress. They gave out that, althoiigli 
the Governor-general declined to inter- 
fere in the internal disputes of the raj, 
yet tliat, considering them unjustly de- 
prived of their rights, he would not oppose 
their attempts to recover them, or to take 
their revenge ; and with this view, they 
took to the jungles, leaving a handful of 
men in each of their strongholds, and 
then commeuced a system of fduiulcr and 
burning of villages, which has already 
desolated the greater part of the country. 
It is said, however, by the Jhnnsi people, 
that but a very small proportion of the 
mischief done under their Jiame is to be 
attributed to the Jhansi Poomars, who 
arc clandestinely supported by the chiefs 
of Tetoree and Diitteah. into whose ter- 
ritories they carry the cattle and other 
plunder of the Jhansi villages. In fact, 
it is said that all Boondclas, even those 
in the Jhansi Rajah’s immediate service, 
are in league with the disaffected ; and 
the notorious outlaw Oomrao Sing of 
Jakhlon, the terror of Marhattas, and 
the pride of Boondelas — the dakoo whom 
Riijahs delight to honour, — is in the field, 
with his numerous followers. On the 
other hand, the well-disposed are rendered 
desperate by the loss of their property, 
and become plunderers in their turn. 
Hence, the depredations, at first directed 
against the Jhansi Marhattas and their 
dependents, have of late become gencnil 
and indiscriminate, and lives arc daily 
sacrificed on the least resistance. The 
Rajah of Jhansi, who prides himself in 
his title of vassal of the King of England, 
has in vain solicited the interference of the 
British Government, and the cry through- 
out his desolated territories is that the 
English, by not putting a stop to these 
depredations, countenance the enemies of 
the Fidwee Rajah, and the enmity of the 
Boondela chiefs is attributed rather to 
the English standard having been planted 
upon the fort of Jhansi, than to their 
feeling of clanship for the disaffected Poo- 
mars : these chiefs, however, disavow any 
connection with the latter, and deny that 
they afford them either countenance or 
aid. One of the four Poomar strong- 
holds was evacuated on the night of the 
26th January, after an obstinate defence 
of three months against a Jhansi army of 
12,000 men, with ten pieces of artillery, 
while the garrison never exceeded 500 
matchlocks and one swivel. This gallant 
band of Poomars did not confine their 
defence to their fort, but, digging trenches 
across every street of their open village, 
so disposed as to afford crossfires for mu- 
tual support, they succeeded in repelling 
three different assaults, although the 
Marhattas had approached by sap within 
a few yards of their outward trench. It 
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is said, however, that this small garrison 
had been all along supplied with provi- 
sions and ammiinitidn by the Boondelas 
and Gosacens of the Jhansi army, wht) 
arc also accused of having fired upon their 
own storming parties in the different as- 
saults. —CWrc-sp. Feb. 14. 


savings' hank. 

We arc much gratified to learn the 
continued prosperity of the savings’ bank. 
At the close of January, the iiiimhei’ of 
depositors had increased to 300, and the 
amount of deposits to above 75,000 ru- 
pees, of wliieh January alone produced 
more than ‘i;3,0()0 rupees, the receipts of 
that month being nearly 60 per coni, 
more than those of either of the two pre- 
ceding. The native depositors arc in the 
proportion of about onc-third in number 
and one-sixth in amount. Tlic whole 
sum withdrawn is under 6,000 rupees, in 
similar proportions. We* hear that facili- 
ties have been given to the receipt of 
deposits at all civil stations, and that 
statements tlicrcof, and all correspond- 
ence on the subject of the hank witfi 
paymasters and other ofiicers authorized 
to receive deposits, arc allowed to i>ass 
free of postage. — Cal, Cour, Feb. 12. 


COINAGE. 

The total value of the coinage at the 
four mints (Calcutta, Benares, Furiikha- 
bad, and Sfigur), for the period of thirty- 
one years lias been 53,322,600 rupees. 

The bullion importation, via Calcutta, 
from 1813-14 to 1831-32, is valued at 
Sa. Rs 355,837,644 

From which deducting the 
exports for the same period, 65,391,544 


leaves bullion disposed of in 

the country, Sa. Rs. 290,446,100 


The coinage of the several mints for 
the same term of eighteen years was as 
follows: — 

Calcutta Mint, 203,615,962 

Benares Mint 88,329,359 

Furukhabad Mint 47,252,843 

Sagur Mint, 4,324,776 


Making altogether, .... 343,522,940 
being an excess of one-fifth above the im- 
ports; orRs. 53,076,840. 

The coinage of the native mints may 
be jointly estimated at one-half of otir 
own, which will give a rough total of fifty 
crores of rupees for eighteen years, or 
three crores per annum for the coinage of 
the Bengal presidency ; being 150,000 per 
diem for 200 working days. 

When the establishment of the new 
Calcutta mint was planned and arranged 
in England, in 1820, it was calculated thaet 
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a daily coinage of 200,000 pieces would 
provide for the whole currency of this 
side of India: the above statement sliews 
that the scale adopted was by no means 
too laige, considering tliat it was resolved 
to abolish the mints in the interior, and 
that of Madras ; for the copper coinage is 
not included in the above calculation, and 
that of course occupies sixty-four days to 
one in the coinage of an equal value. 
The total coinage, of copper pyce, since 
1801, l>ears a value in silver of laklis 
of rupees, which in talc is 32 j crorcs for 
thirty-one years, or one crore per anniiin ; 
thus adding nearly 50.000 pieces to the 
daily work as above estimated.-^J^oura. 
As, Soc, 


GREEK ANTIQUITIES IN THE PUNJAB. 

The Z>e2At Gazette contains the follow- 
ing communication from Mobiin Lai, the 
native companion of Dr. Gerard: — 

“ After repassing through the city of 
Cubool, we arrived at the ancient place 
culled Jelalabad, where vve continued 
waiting an escort to take us to Pesliawiir. 
We employed our time in tlie search of 
old remains, and opened a to])c« in which 
vve operated for five days. The work- 
men hired by Dr. Gerard, who was very 
anxious to get cither coin or any other 
thing out of the mound, were very ex- 
pert in excavating. They dug seven j)uecs 
at the base of the tope, and then were 
cheeked by a wall, tlirough which they 
broke, and found themselves in a fine 
small square room, having a breadth and 
length of two yards. It remained long 
in such safety, as we imagined that it 
was to-day plastered with lime, hut our 
labours met with disappointment. 

Between Jelalulmd and Bala-Bcngli, 
on both hanks of the river of SoorklKid, 
stand the numerous topes, like that of 
Manick Yala, but n little less in lioiglit. 

“ Mr. Martin lloring Bergen, a Ger- 
man gentleman lately in Uiinjcet Sing's 
service, continued his opemtions for five 
months in the villages of Darowiitah and 
Kunoon, near Jelalabad, on the Iv'ft bunk 
of the above river. lie spoiled nearly 
thirty topes, both in Cahool and in these 
places; hut fortunate for him, that in one 
of the topes of Darowntah, he found 
some liquid, enclosed in a small golden 
box, accompanied with sixty Homan 
copper coins ; in otlicrs he got some 
aslies, containing gold car-rings and two 
small pearls, which shows tliat some lady 
was^ interred there ; and in the third he 
possessed himself of a stone box filled 
with bones, and a gold coin mentioning 
tlie name of Satereagas, whom I could 
not find ill Quintus Curtins. We col- 
lected a considerable number of Grecian 
coins, which I hope will gratify the in- 
quiries of antiquarians. 


lAua. 

“ S. £• of tlie city of Cahool, six miles, 
we opened one of the monuments, nearly 
thirty feet in height ; the structure was 
of lime and of heavy large stones. Our 
operations lasted for seven days. General 
Ventura began to dig the tope of Manick 
Yaia, first from the bottom, and then 
from the top, where he gnidiully found 
numerous copper coins ; hut we, being 
destitute of time, commenced the work 
from tlie bottom. On the sixth day, wo 
discovered another complete huTj, encir- 
cled by the outer one. We put ten men 
to work, who in a day got through the 
centre of it, and found a small stone 
frame-work, containing five lamps, filled 
with pieces of hones. 1 think, if we could 
work tiie tope from the top, perhaps we 
would have found the coins also, hut the 
want of time obliged Dr. Gerard to leave 
all these valuable relics undiscovered. 

** From Cubool to Jelalabad, which 
was one of tlic capitals of the Bactrian 
dynasty, there arc plenty of topes, or 
burjs, scattered over the country; many 
of them are destroyed by rains, leaving a 
sign of their structure to the spectators, 
and many still stand with their complete 
figure, to attract the eyes of the passen- 
gers. It surprised me very much, that 
the English power, being so ncarto Jcla- 
lalmd, never consider of such valuuhle 
discoveries, respecting the old Grecian 
provinces, which history tells us existed 
in tlwse very tra(;ts, while the gentlemen 
of foreign countries woe.r the crown of 
knowledge and fame by disclosing the 
treasures of antiquity. 

“In the southern direction of Cahool, 
twro miles distant, we dug heaps of the 
earth, the remains of the ancient city; 
after five days* work, we found an idol 
cut out of the black stone. The figure 
is singular and hcautiful. having tw'o small 
macc-beurers on both shoulders. 1 think 
the Hindoos, on the invasion of Maliomcd. 
destroyed their lodgings, under which they 
buried their property along with their 
idols, in the hopes of recovering their 
country- 

“ In rainy days, people of the ;ieigh- 
hoiiring villages find rubies, and even rotten 
clothes in tlic earth. The idol (Dr. 
Genird says} represents the figure of a 
Buddhist. It has curling locks, wiiicli 
flow on its shoulders, and both hands arc 
placed on his knees, while he severely 
looks over them ; his forehead is muti- 
lated. The waist of the macc-bcarcrs is 
tliin, like that of Hanooman, while their 
breasts are broad. 

** The figure of the idol itself puts me 
in mind of that of Salug-Ram, which is 
generally wQjrshipped by the Baishrom 
IJindoos, who never cat flesh. 

Near Bala-Bagh is a mined place 
called Hahhar, where the Malioinedaiis 
generally dig, and find gold, and also 
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idols, wliicli are afterwards broken into 
pieces by the excitement of their foolish 
prejudices. During their labours at the 
spott they are often rewarded by possess- 
ing the large stone vessels containing the 
dead bodies. They look (a man tells me) 
like the people who do penance; their 
locks and eye-brows are not worn out by 
age ; and what is astonishing, that under 
their feet they found numerous copper 
coins, enclosed in small Inass boxes. 

“ The country of Seeah-Poosh, of which 
we know very little, lies beyond the snowy 
inonrituin called Ka-Uunj, sixty miles N. 
of this village. The Afghans, who know 
their language, generally go there for trade 
and make bargains with the people of 
Neemlah, or half-caste; they live under 
the foot of the high mountain which is 
occupied by real Kafurs or Seeah-Poosh. 
No man is allowed to nseend the hill 
except the beggars of India. The Ma- 
homedans attack their villages and bring 
a great many slaves. The highest price 
of a slave girl is ^00 rupees, and the 
lowest fifty. The whole of Afghanistan 
is full of Sccah-Poosh and Kuzara slaves; 
but the former, we hear, are the most 
beautiful creatures in tlie worlil, and sold 
at higher prices than the latter, who have 
broad faces and fiat noses.*’ 

CUI.TURK or TEA IN INDIA. 

It would seem that, with the new 
charter, we must adopt new ideas. The 
Company have ])ut off their commercial 
character. Steady empiot/tls are to re- 
port all the naughty buys in the ])ublic 
service, and we are to have a registry of- 
fice for the characters of civilians, as well 
as for bearers, kitmutgars, syces, ar:d ina- 
turs. There is even a talk of beef-ste.ik 
tlinners given by young baboos ; even in 
the matter of tea we are to turn over a 
new httf. This last novelty was liatclicd 
ill our news-box yesterday. It is in con- 
templation to cheat thel'hinese of their 
tea-trade by growing tea in llengal. We 
are not satisfied with the prospect of get- 
ting our tea at half its former price by the 
process of free trade ; >ye must try to 
raise It in our own dominions. To rear 
the tea- plant we have not yet .aspired, it 
lias been tried in Brazil, we believe in 
Java, and the plant is to be found in the 
botanic garden here, and in that of Chel- 
sea, where it grows in the open air. 
Every where it thrives, as fur as mere 
vegetation is concerned; but no where 
except in China has any successful efibrt 
yet been made to render it a profitable 
product of industry. We have a suspi- 
cion that this arises from causes wliicli 
will be found a bar to the profitable cultk 
vation of the plant in India. Admitting 
that localities for it may exist in our ter- 
ritories, approximating in climate to its. 
native country, we should fear that} us 
N.S.Vol.14.No.^6*, 
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the value of tea depends upon Its aroma- 
tic fiavour, ditferences of soil may pro- 
duce changes ns fatal as those which oc- 
cur in tobacco and in the vine ; that the 
hyson and pekoe, and twankay, and sou- 
chong of India, will be very, little like 
their liigh-flavoiired namesakes of the ce- 
lestial empire ; that, whatever the qua- 
lity, the slovenly, dirty way, in which all 
agricultural products are collected by the 
natives of India, will, as in the erase of 
cotton, depreciate it in the Efiglish mar- 
ket ; that the process of picking and roll- 
ing the leaves will be more costly, as 
well as more clumsily performed, tliaii 
under the hands of the ultra-indiistrioiis 
Chinese ; and, finally, that the packing, 
an object so essential, will not j»resei vt? it 
so well, nor the means of transport (o 
Calcutta, and the seasons of shijuiUMit, fa- 
cilitate its export in a fresh eonditioii, in 
the same degree us in China. Onr ap- 
))reheiisions on this last siibjeet are 
founded on information, that tea is con- 
sidered spoiled if it remain during the hut 
we.ather in Canton. 

It is intended, however, we believe, at 
once to make a much more important 
experiment; for we understand that tin* 
following gentlemen have been named a 
committee to make the necessary ar- 
rangements for the introduction of a sup- 
ply of plants from China: Mr .lames 
Pattle, Mr. G. J. (lordoii, and Mr. 
J.iimqiia, the Chinese doctor. — Ou/. C hitr. 
Feh, 7 . 

THE CIVIL SERVICE. 

We learn that the recent order of the 
Governor- Geiierul, in regard to the civil 
service, lias created no little sensation 
ainoiig tlie natives, as it overturns all 
their preconceived notions regarding the 
regular march of the civilian up the steps 
of the service ; a rule wliieh they have 
been exceedingly anxious to see esta- 
blished regarding the native functionaries. 
They are not a little surprised at an 
order issuetl from the highest uuthuriiy 
ill the state, declaring, that fitness for bu- 
siness will be more uttciideil to in future 
appointments, than long-standing in tlie 
service; and that if a junior, by the force 
of genius, by perseverance, or by indus- 
try, (pialilies himself for the performance 
of public duties, he will be allowed to leap 
over the heads of all those who, from 
want of imtural ability or from inuttcritioii 
or igiioraiiee, have nut acquired the same 
qualifications. Wc think the system will 
work well ; that it will stimulate young 
men, with the hope of early promotion, to 
additional zeal ; that the ultimate elFect 
of it will be to develop talent whieli is 
now buried. At the same time, we can- 
not but admit that it opens a door for par- 
tiality. Under our present Governor Ge- 
neral, who always sacrifices individual in- 

(2 I) 
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terests, when necessary, to the promotion 
of the public good, there can be no danger 
of abuse. But future governors-geneml 
may not be possessed of equal firmness ; 
they may be svvayed by their own pas- 
sions or prejudices; they maj be the 
victims of the passions and prejudices of 
others ; in such a case, the present order 
may prove the cause of much injustice 
and ill-will. 

The natives are, we find, peculiarly de- 
lighted with that portion of the order 
which directs specific information to be 
supplied to Government regarding the 
mode in which gentlemen in the civil ser- 
vice are in the habit of treating the na- 
tives. When £uro)>caii colonists in- 
crease, it will be necessary to modify this 
paragraph of the order, and to require a 
report also of the feelings they entertain 
towards the i^iiropoarf settlers. In some 
instances tliat we know of, the feelings of 
civil servants arc miicli more favourable to 
natives, and much more hostile to their 
own countrymen, than is consistent vvitli 
the dignity or equity of a jinlge. TJic na- 
tive is all submission ; tlie European may 
and does bother . — Sumachar Durpun, 

DISTRHSS IN nUNDLECUND. 

The Sumachar Durpun of F ebruary 22d 
contains a horrible description of the state 
of the native population in Bundlecund, 
in consequence of the famine wliicl*. has 
prevailed there for some time past. The 
price and scarcity of grain Iiavc put it far 
beyond the reach of tlie poorer classes, 
more particularly so, as there appears to 
be great difiiculty in the way of finding 
employment. For some time they ob- 
tained a miserable subsistence on btp'es, 
a sort of astringent and acid berry ; hut 
even this wretched supply has now 
ceased. A most appalling and pitiable 
condition of human misery is the conse- 
quence. Mothers have been seen to de- 
vour the dead bodies of their own chil- 
dren, and thousands of children Jjuve 
been sold by their parents at from two 
annas to two rupees. It is even appre- 
hended that the famine will become more 
severe when the hot winds set in, and 
that the mortality will frightfully increase. 
The most distressing ^enes of human 
misery are beheld at Ciilpcc and the vici- 
nity, where the poor starving jicoplc are 
mere living skeletons, liaviiig scarcely 
strength to move. Many of them daily 
expire, and are thrown into the Jumna, 
while the corpses of others are a prey to 
vultures, dogs, and juckalls. Hundreds 
cross the Jumna daily, in the hope of 
obtaining food in tlie Dooah and Oude 
territories. So extensive and so severe 
is the famine, that mere individual ctfurts 
to afford relief can produce no effect to- 
wards checking the calamity. 
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We' lU’G see that measures have 

been taken to relieve the misery and dis- 
tress of the many starving and wretclied 
creatures, fugitives from the famished 
provinces of Bundlecund, who are now 
wandering about the cantonment. We 
learn with pleasure, that tlie king of 
Oiidc distributes daily 3,000 rupees in the 
relief of those unfortunate people ^^ho 
have emigrated to Lucknow. This is 
real charity. The distress of the poor 
Bundelas is so great that they are in the 
habit of offering their children for sale for 
two, three, or four rupees a-head, and 
when they cannot find purchasers, which 
occasionally they are unable to do, owing 
to the government prohibition of slave - 
cU?aling, the jiareiits collect a few sticks 
from the jungle, and lighting a fire, burn 
their children to death !“ 

We uiulerstaud upwards of 2,000 per- 
sons are fed every evening at the'expeiise 
of the community and the Cawnpoor Ue- 
lief Suiriety. But for tins assistance, and 
tliat afforded by many cliantable indivi- 
duals, Native and Europeans, mimhers of 
the miserable Bundelas must have perished 
from hunger. — Cawnporc Ex . , 3Iar, 1 . 

EMl*I.OYMKNT OF MIIJTAHY AS CIVIL 
SERVANTS. 

The Meerut Observer of Fehniary 
l.'ith, under the head of “Abuse of Pa- 
tronage,’* notices, “ with mingled sur- 
prise and regret,** the appointment of 
Capt. Jenkins to the post of commis- 
sioner of Assam, and the North-eastern 
parts of Rtingpore. “ This military fa- 
vourite of the Governor- General,** it is 
observed, “ has been presented with the 
hesi preferment in the civil service, Mr. 
liobinson, an old and distinguished civi- 
lian, having been brought to Calcutta to 
make room for liiin. These are the first 
fruits of the autocrat system. We really 
cannot trust ourselves to say one- tenth of 
what we could say, and that justly, on 
this must impolitic and uncalled-for pro- 
motion. What was the object? Eco- 
nomy ? Nut so ; for the old and simple 
expedient, of discovering extraordinary ta- 
lents in a junior civilian, and putting him 
into a situation the full salary of w'hicli 
lie could not draw, would have answered 
just us well here as in any other case. 
Was it necessity ? Surely not ; for why 
send an unexperienced man to do work, 
fur the performance of which a dozen 
efficient men of sufficient standing iniglit 
have been selected from the civil service, 
to which the duties belong. Was the in- 
cumbent incompetent ? If he W'ere, his 
jjiuce might have been well supplied, as 
we have noticed above, from among those 
of Ills own class ; but he was not incom- 
petent: on the contrary, lie is a man 
noted for intelligence, zeal, and activity. 
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Why was the thing done then ? Why the 
thing must out — it was a job. Capt. 
Jenkins is a talented man, whom Lord 
William has kept by him for some six 
months to provide for, as the term goes. 
He has provided for him, God knows, 
pretty plentifully ; but surely there might 
iiave been many ways of satisfying Capt. 
Jenkins, without superseding the whole 
body of the executive civilians, and add- 
ing one more galling insult to those al- 
ready heaped on them. If there is to be 
no division of services, in Heaven's name 
let tlie thing be declared at once, in order 
that those civilians who, still in tlie 
prime of life, have pros])ects elscvvlierc, 
may quit the country, and seek tiicir for- 
tunes. At present what is the ease? A. 
has toiled all his best days, in all the 
weary turmoil of an Indian civil servant's 
life ; and, having gone through tiis career 
with credit, looks, at the conclusion of his 
services, to an hoiiourahlc and profitable 
promotion. H. joined liis corps, an in- 
telligent fellow, and not at all a liad adju- 
tiiiit ; he has interest with a noble family, 
and achieves a staff appointinent ; he is 
rising in his department, when the incar- 
nation of some of his interest comes out 

to the country as and . B. is 

summoned to the presence, big with the 

hopes of b<Miig placed on the -'s 

staff, when lo ! lie rises one morning, 
and, to his ineffable astonishment, finds 
that he has superseded A 


SALE OF DEBTS BY AUCTION. 

Tlicre is an advcrtiseincnt in the 
change Gazette, of a character w(j believe 
to be quite novel in India. “ The out- 
standing debts due to the late firm of 
Messrs. Frith and Cordon,” are to be 
sohl by public auction, by direction of the 
assignee, under an order of the iiibolveiiC 
court of the 8th ultimo. 

The petition of insolvency hi this case 
was only presented on the 27th July last ; 
so that little mure than five months had 
cxpircil before an order was passed to 
close the concern, by holding an aiicUoii 
of all its outstanding assets, in six weeks 
after the notice. Docs not this appear 
somewhat prceijiitatc ? Sooner or latter, 
perhaps, all must be terminated in this 
way. When the principal assets are dis- 
posed of, and little remains but doubtful 
claims, claims upon insolvents, and claims 
of very tedious recovery, it may not be 
worth while to keep up an establishment 
on their account ; nor would it he just to 
hold an assignee to an engagement for 
life, to give his personal attention thereto, 
after he has rcali/.ed nine-tenths of the 
assets. But reverse the order of things, 
and how stands the matter of fairness be- 
tween him and the. creditors ? If the as- 
sets be sold off at once, and the assignee 
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is paid by a monthly salary, the creditors 
may have a compensation for some appa- 
rent sucrifiec, by the saving of charges in 
botli his salary and establishment, and he 
is paid rateably for the time of his ser- 
vices — this is fair enough. But if he be 
paid by a commission, and especially if 
that commission be regulated to cover 
charges of establishment, he gets, by. a 
precipitate wiiid-up in this manner, not 
only the same jier-centage for six months* 
duty, which he would have earned in six 
years hy personally pursuing the various 
claims, and gradually collecting the instal- 
ments of well-disposed debtors, able lo 
discharge their debts in full if time be al- 
lowed them ; hut this per-centage is a net 
charge upon tlie estate, subject perhaps 
to a few months* disbursements of the as* 
sigiiec, instead of being calculated to yield 
him only a reasonable surplus over his 
expenses of liquidation. There would, 
however, be no reason to grudge him 
that advantage, if he obtained it without 
prejudice to tlie creditors. But the fact 
is, (heg pay these charges twice over, 
when, after settling his commission at a 
rate intended to cover them, they allow 
him to sell his duties to another man, 
who gets Ills compensation out of the 
sum lie pays to the assignee for distri- 
bution among the creditors. Tins is cer- 
tainly not fair between them. To shew 
the matter clearly, wc will put it in 
figures, and suppose it the case of Fer- 
gusson and Co.’s estate— which, by gm- 
diial liquidation, may be expected to 
yielil, say, a crore of rupees. The as- 
signee's commission thereon at 4 per 
CL'iit. will then he 1,00,01)0 rupees, and his 
charges, spread over many years, may be 
.%00.000, leaving him net l,(X),000 ru- 
pees, as tlie fair remuneration for a great 
deal of responsibility, and perhaps eight 
or ten years’ attention to the concern. 
But let him pursue the plan of selling off 
at once. If. by so doing, lie get tlic full 
present discounted value, it may perhaps 
be seventy-five lakhs; his commission 
tlicreoii at 4 per rent, would be 3,00,000, 
and his charges for an entire year and 
more would not exceed 1,00,000, where- 
by he receives 2,00,000 riqiees promptly 
for one year's labour and little responsi- 
bility, instead of half that sum by drib- 
blets for eight or ten times the quantity 
of both- But it cannot be assumed that 
the creditors come off so well ; no, they 
cannot hope to get, by such wholesale 
use of the auctioneer's hummer, any thing 
like the full present value of book-debts, 
the several natures of which the public 
have had little means of ascertain ing. It 
would be a high estimate even to assume 
that tliey get two-thirds of that value, for 
the purchaser will look to a profit, and a 
high one too, upon such a speculation. 
Yet tlic assignee may derive a muck 
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larger nctJicnefit for himself by this sum-? 
mary mode of proceeding, than he would 
earn by a careful and laborious manage- 
ment, which should give the creditors dou- 
ble the amount of dividend.— Ca^. Cour.^ 
Feb. 8. 

MUTINY OF CONVICTS. 

On the evening of the 30th iilt. a gang 
of 279 convicts, belonging to the Hiir- 
riana district, employed on the roads, 
about eighteen miles from llansi, attacked 
their guards cti masse; but, not having 
succeeded in overpowering them, the 
whole attempted to make their escape. 
The Biirkuiidaiizes were fortunately on 
the alert, and having proved themselves 
to he in earnest, the greater part of the 
prisoners quietly gave themselves up. 
Some desperate diameters, however, 
iiaving got hold of a few swords and sho- 
vels, made for the jungles, and before 
they could be overcome, lifty-two were 
killed and twenty-one wounded ; eight 
only suecceded ill getting away. Some 
of the Biirkiindiiuzcs were woundeil, hut 
none killed. The result of the atfair, 
though the loss of life is much to be de- 
plored, is no doubt in other respects sa- 
tisfactory ; for during such a season as 
the present, ITad so many desperate vil- 
lains been added to the other tiirhulent 
and troublesome eharacters already in 
that jiart of the country, the conse- 
quences might have proved most incon- 
venient.— Gaz., Nov. Jo. 

nUNJEET SINGH. 

The health of this ehief seems to grow 
niore and more precarious. The Deifn 
Guzelte contains bulletins, from the na- 
tive AkharSf of Ruiijcet's health, from 
the ‘Id to the 9th January: — 

“ After rubbing some oil, and taking a 
dose of opium, .the Malinraj, in the after- 
noon of the 3d, mounted his horse and 
proceeded to a garden adjacent to tlic 
fort, on the banks of the river Bavcc. 

“ In consequence of the Maiiamja’s 
health being very indiiferent, the Ra- 
qiicer Bhacc Boopa was sent for, and 
requested to offer up prayers for his high- 
jiess’s recovery. The Faqueer asked the 
JHuliaraj to distribute in charity, on the 
Sunkraunih (the lust day of the month), 
one lac of rupees ; the Mahnraj observed 
that, every day, two or three thousand 
rupees were distributed for charitable 
purposes; and on that day, likewise, 
charity would lie given. 

** Missr Balce iiam was ordered to put 
lOOQ rupees every night under the Malm- 
raja’s pillow, and in the morning to dis- 
tribute it to the poor and helpless. 

“ Tlic Maharaj complained of pains in 
his right leg, as well as in. his arms and 
hands, accompanied by a general debility; 


and, in consequence of indulgence in 
strong liqiions, bis liighness. is also trou- 
liled witli a complaint called sungrehunec 
(some kind of obstruction), llukeem 
Uzzeezoodeen and other physicians were 
sent for, and after making them feel his 
]>iilse, the Maharaj stated that he felt 
himself in a state of excessive weakness : 
the physicians observed that, by the 
blessing of Providence, tlie .Maharaj 
would recover. 

Dr. Holland was requested to pre- 
pare some restoratives; the Doctor re- 
marked that, if the Maharaj would take 
what he would administer, the medicine 
would forthwirli be prepared ; otherwise 
it was useless.” 

The same paper adds : “ private ac- 
counts from the Seikh court assure us, 
tiiat Kunjeet is in a most precarious state 
of health* lie has long suffered from a 
disease of the liver, which is said to liave 
terminated in dropsy. His limbs con- 
tinue powerless, whether from rheumatism 
or palsy, and the disaffected chiefs, com- 
prising all over whom lie has dominion, 
are believed to be secretly buckling on 
their armour, for a struggle to regain the 
rights of which they have been dejirivcd.” 

A letter from I.ahore, dated January 
.‘Bst, says : “ the Punjab ruler is, I am 
sorry to state, still labouring under hits 
sickness. He suffers from the pains in 
his right arm, and great weakness. The 
demise of this chief 1 anticipate will he 
conducive to very serious consequences.” 

The following gossip appears in the 
UkhJbars : — 

“ 20th Dec. — M. Ventura was desired 
to give in a bond, duly sealed and signed, 
for Ks. 1 , W),000, on account of former aiul 
present balances due from the pcrgunnulis 
under his charge, and to proceed thither 
to collect whatever sums remained to be * 
realized from those places. That officer 
iigrced to do so, when a khillut consisting 
of seven pacehus, and a pair of orna- 
mented gold bracelets, with one horse, 
was given to him. M. Ventura then took 
his leave and rode to the banks of the 
canal, wliere he got into a boat, and after 
proceeding three coss, encamped near a 
village named Madookec. 

“ 2lst Dec. — M. Ventura stated, that 
he could not support himself on Rs. 20,000 
a-ycar: the Maharaja told him, that, in 
future, lie would receive an addition of 
Rs. 10.000 to his present allowance. 

** The Maharaja observed to M, Allard 
that, as lie intended to proceed to his 
country on leave of absence, he. wished to 
know what arrangements he proposed 
making for tlic payment of the money duo 
by Dewuii Bysaka Singh, for wliuin he 
was security, and whether tlie money 
were payable or not by him, according to 
European laws ? 
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M. Allard represented liis inability to 
pay tlie amount of security demanded 
from him. The Mahanija requested him 
to get M. Ventura to stand security for 
liim. M. Allard replied that the thing 
was impossible. 

“ 23d Dec. — A merchant presented 
twenty-five pieces of nirhisaec (a medi- 
cinal plant, an antidote to poison,) and 
paid his respects : the Muliaruj observed 
to the merchant that the ilritish Govern- 
ment seemed ambitious to conquer the 
whole world, and asked why it did not 
invade the Chinese empire? Tlie mer- 
chant replied, that the Kmperor of China 
had extensive military resources, and pos- 
sessed moreover much tact, on wliirh 
account the English did not attack him.’* 


A PORTUGUESE WEDDING IN CAI.CUTTA. 

Marriiigc being one of the sacraments 
ol the liomiKh church, it is preceded by 
confession a day before, and that by ab- 
lution in the same manner. The cere- 
monies of this preliminary purification, 
like the mysteries of the lioiia Dea. arc 
nut to be revealed to the other sex. The 
evening of the confession witnesses a 
/?//« Ac nnuf.(:h, with ('Jia^peenii, to a few 
particular friends. The following even- 
ing, the marriage is celebrated with all 
the pomp the circumstances of the [)arties 
will allow. 

l*revious to the important day, each 
party chooses a bridesmaid and a brides- 
niari, denominated the madreea and ;>/z- 
(U'vea, who, in addition to the duties which 
bri<k'smaids perform among us, are charged 
with the superiiitendeiice and arrange- 
ment of the procession and entertainment. 
They often contribute something towards 
the marriage -feast, either a few dozens of 
wine, the wedding-dress of the bride, or 
the flowers which are used on the occa- 
sion. All the friends of the parties arc 
cx|)ccted to send some gifts, in tlie shape 
of trinkets or gildc<l betel-nuts and k%ah ; 
those who give nothing, lend their per- 
sonal assistance : indeed, the following is 
an established formula, by which the old 
women acknowledge the little services 
rendered them by children ; — “ May 1 
die! I promise to cook your wedding 
pillaii !** Friends are invited by a notable 
woman, who goes about from house to 
house, repeating a set form of invitation. 
A large house is hired for three days, and 
fitted up, magnificently or otherwise, as 
thje madreeas and padreeas have friends 
and influence. The gateway is adorned 
with an arch made of the trunks of plan- 
tain-trees and the leaves of the palmyra, 
&c., anil a similar arch is thrown across 
the street, a short way from the house, 
along which tlic procession is to pass to 
and from church. 

The important day having airivcd, 'the 
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friends who meet at the house proceed to 
the church. The bride is generally car- 
ried in a chair, called Iwc/ia palkee. She 
is covered with as much jewellery, chiefly 
gold, as her friends can muster. Her 
deportment throughout the day is a model 
of maiden reserve and modesty, according 
to the etiquette prescribed and handed 
down. Arrived at the church, the parson 
meets them at the entrance, and ties the 
hands of the man and woman, in token of 
the bond of matrimony* The return of 
the procession is met by a party of native 
singers, who eliant the immemorable 
strain shaddee moharuck,** or propitious 
union. At this moment, the mother of 
the bride is expected to lament bitterly 
her separation from her daughter ; and at 
the nick of time, the voice of song is in- 
terrupted and drowned by lier lamenta- 
tions anti outcries. Peace, however, being 
restored, the celebration of the marriage 
com me I ices. 

The bride sits in state, supported by 
her madreeas, under a canopy of bamboo 
sticks and gilded paper. The friends as 
they come in are presented with a nose- 
gay and a gaiiuntl, and presented to the 
bride and bridegroom, the former of wliom 
is tenderly kissed by all females. Wberi 
a superior relative comes in, such as a 
godmother or an aunt, the bride kisses 
her hands and asks a blessing, wliicli is 
bestowed by making the sign of the cross. 
All being seatcti, tea and sweetmeats are 
brought in and handed to each guest, 
while the bi/cs peifurm their evolutions 
and cluiunt their melodies in a corner of 
the ball, until it is time for them to come 
forward. The byes then sing and dance 
before the bride, and receive from her a 
rupee or sikkee in recompense: in this 
manner they parade round the hall and 
receive similar gratuities, till the morning 
dawns and the eompiiiiy disperse. 

Should tiic madreeas and i>adrccas so 
determine, the byes retire to another 
room, and preparations are made for a 
ball. 'File bride and bridegroom stand up 
at the head of the ball ; it often happens 
that either one or both cannot dance, ot 
the severity of one or other of the parties 
will not allow of the bride's accepting any 
other than the bridegroom for a partner ; 
in such cases, the fiddles and clarionets 
sound a flourisli; they commence, the bride 
curtsies and the bridegroom makes a bow, 
and both resume their seats, amid the 
plaudits of the whole company. The ball 
then proceeds. ** When this old cap was 
new,** reels and country dances were in 
vogue to the tunes of “ Drops of Brandy** 
and “ Charlie over the Water;** a horn- 
pipe was sometimes performed at mid- 
night, and was deemed a special wonder. 
'J'lic times may have ciiatiged since then. 
While the young ** trip it on the light 
fantastic toe,** those who have no relish 
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for such amusements 
with the wines and liquors^ .wli1ch::;tire 
^served out in an adjoining room,%fji^moke, 
chat until supper is announced. The 
.^ole company sit around tables arranged 
ih^ one length, if there be room for the 
whole ; if nott the men very i^allaiitly 
stand and eat behind their female friends, 
off plates which they liold in their hands. 
The bride and bridegroom sit at opposite 
ends of che table* and at a proper season, 
the bridegroom drinks to the health of 
the bride across. Then some friendi who 
is deputed for the service and has courage 
and words at command, proposes the first 
and last toast — the health of tlie newly- 
married pair. Dancing is again renewed, 
till the peep of dawn, or till some riot- 
loving souls get fuddled, kick and ciilF 
each other, and so disperse the company. 
Before the one or the other takes place, 
no egress is allowed; the doors arc 
double-locked, and every one is made 
happy in spite of liimself. When depar- 
ture is authorized by the superintending 
inadrecas and padreeas, a search is com- 
menced for hats and shawls ; and many 
a beau, who had entered with a sparriiew 
Borradailc or Moore, returns minus a 
vhajwau, or takes up the shabby concern 
which has generously been left as a substi- 
tute for his superfine beaver.— On'ew/. 06. 


MAJOR-GENERALS. 

The letter of “ An old Captain ” touches 
the utter neglect, if not contemptuous 
silence, with which it bus pleased the 
powers that be, at home, to treat the 
complaints of the lieut. -colonels of the 
Company's service. What are fifty Heut.- 
colonels, aye or lieut.-generals, weighed 
in the balance against cither some thou- 
sands of stockholders on the spot, ravenous 
for dividends, fighting which shall have 
the first haul at the Jiomc remittances 
from India, the Company itself, or the 
creditors of the Company ? 

y/e fear our correspondent is but too 
a^^rate in his prediction, that Indian 
major generals will speedily become as 
tilings that have been. Tlie Indian army 
lias much reason to regret that the old 
practice, in rcgartl to brevets, was departed 
from in the British service, by giving pay 
to general ofheers (without regiments) and 
to others. Originally the brevet cost 
nothing, for the oflicer promoted received 
no additional pay, nor did any i-egiinental 
promotions follow. The parliamentary 
committee has now recommended a con- 
solidated pittance of ^400 to major- 
generals without regiments, w^hich, though 
little better than a lieut.-coloiiers pay, will 
create a permanent charge on every bre- 
vet, and give additional weight to the re- 
commendations of the committee against 
further brevets, except in war time. Even 


iri Kill's service, the title of mqor* 
general wnl in a few years come to indi- 
cate a valetudinary gentleman of an age 
touching on the patriarchal. At the ap- 
proaching outbreak of Mr. Canning's 
prophesied w^ar of principles, what is to 
be done for generals ? The remedy is in 
his Majesty's hands, by a sweeping bre- 
vet, that shall bring up arrears. But, in 
ease of Persian or Uussian or Sikh wars 
breaking out in our part of the globe, no 
such remedy is at hand, and we shall again 
have divisions, and corps d'nrmee, led by 
colonels and majors in the field, as in the 
days of Lawrence and Clive, while our 
octogenarian major- generals. King's or 
Company's, are laid on the shelf, and 
left to command their ancient contempora- 
ries, the subadars and jemadars of sepoys, 
at tlie great stations in tlie “ Gnngetic 
Valley." W’bat then? say the ‘‘ econo- 
mists, and sophisters, and calculators." 
“ A rose by any other name would smell 
as sweet !*’ — Jlitrk-, Mar, 1. 


ESTATE OF MACKINTOSH AND CO. 

An advertisement, dated March 4tli, 
appears in the Calcutta papers, lieaded 
“ Notice to the creditors of the estate of 
Mackintosh and Co.," containing propo- 
sals for the sale of certain landed property, 
forming a portion of the assets of the 
estate, by means of a lottery of 2,600 
tickets, of Ils. 2(X) each, with fourteen 
prizes of land. “Inconsequence of the 
great ditficulty attending the realization 
of landed property," it is added, “ and 
in order to cpiicken as much ns possible 
the division of assets among the creditors 
of the bite firm, the assignees will allow 
creditors to subscribe for tickets by means 
of a set-off in account, discharging the 
estate from Rs. 2,000 of their claim for 
every 200-riipee ticket ; the assignees 
will dispose of half and quarter tickets 
at the same rate : it is at the same time 
open to any individual not a creditor of 
the estate to purchase tickets by cash 
payments. 'Hie different prizes will be 
conveyed over to tlie several gainers free 
from all charges and iiicumbraticcs, and 
the conveyances paid for by the assig- 
nees.” 

A Creditor” in one of the papers re- 
marks upon this scheme : “ I am at a 

loss to know upon what grounds the as- 
signees have determined to chaige the 
creditors at the rate of 2,000 rupees, by 
set-off, for each ticket. It is generally 
supposed that the estate will pay two or 
three anas in the rupee : should this be 
the case, the assignees will probably have 
the goodness to inform us who is to re- 
ceive the profit which will thus accrue ; 
that is, the difference betw'cen one and a 
half anijl two.o^ltliree anas in the rupee, 
as the estate 'ihaf ^Ventuolly turn out ? I 
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should im^ine the creditors of the esta0: 
but let us ask, is it just or reasonable, that 
one portion of the creditors shdiild be rob- 
bed for the benefit of the rest, particularly 
when the portion to be so defi'auded would 
be the creditors wlio are willing to aid 
and assist the assignees in the settlement 
of the accounts. In my opinion, it would 
be a better, and a far more fair plan, to 
grant creditors, willing to receive them, 
tickets to the extent of every 2,(X)0 rupees 
of their claims against the estate, leav- 
ing the actual price of such tickets, viz. 
20() rupees, to be eventually deducted 
from the amount of the dividends of the 
parties receiving them.** 

THE HINDU COLLEGE. 

The distribution of the prizes to the 
students of the Ilindu College took ])lace 
yesterday : Sir Charles Metcalfe and the 
Bishop of Calcutta presided. The con- 
course of natives was immense ; not a 
native of respectability, we suppose, was 
absent, and altogetiier there must have 
been several thousands, all most atten- 
tive to the proceedings. It is one of the 
most gratifying exhibitions that Calcutta 
alfords, proving that the natives of this 
part of India, at least, so fully appreciate 
the im[iorcance of education, and justify- 
ing those bright hopes of the future des* 
tinies of this country, which it is so 
cheering to every philanthropist to in- 
dulge. After the distribution of the jirizes, 
a youth, named Kylas Dutt. read an 
essay on government, which was ex- 
tremely creditable, even without refe- 
rence to the difficulty of its being com- 
posed in a foreign language, and which 
Was delivered, with some slight excep- 
tions, with great propriety of accent and 
emphasis. Then followed recitations, in 
which the various speakers, most of them 
extremely young, acquitted themselves to 
the general satisfaction of the crowded 
audience. The first, “Logic,** by a 
very little fellow, Bucharam Doss, was 
spoken with so much humour, such an 
evident appreciation of tiie joke, that it 
astonished as much as it pleased the au- 
dience. Cato's Soliloqni/ was also ex- 
tremely well delivered by Kummulkissen 
Bahadoor; and Launcelot Gobbo, perhaps 
one of the cleverest of the whole of the 
recitations, was also given with infinite 
spirit and gusto^ though the reciter, 
Oooniacliurn Dutt, was also quite an 
urchin. After the recitations, a I’ersian 
essay was read, which was sai<l to display 
considerable talent. — Hark, Mar. 8. 

THE ARACAN moVINCES. 

Mr. Macsvveeii. the chief secretary, has 
gone down to the coast of Aracan, to 
make Inquiries into the state of the pro- 
yincc; and to report tb Ooverntneht. ills 


jouiiiey willf we tnist, be attended with 
eminent benefit to the inhabitants of that 
country. Tlicre is abunihint scope for 
improvement in Aracan; for though We 
succeeded the most despotic governinent 
in the East, we have not yet succeeded in 
acquiring the afiections of the people to 
the extent that could have been desired. 
Tliis may be attributed in a great measure 
to the very objectionable system of taxa- 
tion ado|)tcd there, by which tin* people 
have been both harassed and impove- 
rished. Instead of one general land tax, 
similar to that which is levied in otlnn- 
parts of the British possessions in the 
East, till very lately, every thing was 
taxed — the man, the woman, the child, 
the cow, the goat, the plough, the canoe, 
even to the very professions. Before 
Mr. Walters assumed charge of this jiro- 
consulship, the system of bixation which 
prevailed in the province was the most 
barbarous and withering which could be 
conceived ; a system under which it wa.s 
utterly impossible for any country to 
fiourish. That the province does not 
sii])port the expense of its administra- 
tion, must be attributed in a great mea- 
sure to the want of a better system. We 
have every reason to believe that salutary 
reforms have been recently introduced ; 
but much remains to be done before we 
can be said to have done our duty to this 
fine province. 

We have heard, indeed, but the fact 
seems so incredible that we mention it 
with distrust, tluit the Persian language 
Inis been introduced into the public pro- 
ceedings of this province. Shouhl this be 
really the case, we doubt not its expul- 
sion from Aracan will be one of the re- 
sults of Mr. Macsween*s visits. Aracan 
never submitted to the Moosiilman arms ; 
the Persian language, when we took 
possession of it, was as completely un- 
known there as in the empire of China. 
The use of this tongue, therefore, is pre- 
posterous in the highest degree, and un- 
just towards the ])eop]e, for it is tanta- 
mount to a denial of justice. If a selec- 
tion of the Regulations of Government 
were compiled in plain and simple lan- 
guage, and translated into the Burmese 
language, it would he a boon to the pro- 
vince I it would be a still greater boon, if 
all judicial proceedings were directed to 
be conducted .solely in the language of 
the province. A reform in the system of 
taxation, and the gift of a simple code, 
woidd produce the most salutary effects : 
the country would increase in wealth and 
pro.sj)crif y ; and we should no longer have 
to regret that the richest Aracanes in this 
•province was not worth even a quarter of 
a lakh of rupees . — Sumachar Durpiin. 

STATE OF THE JAILS IN TIIE MOFUSSIL. 

The Medical Board have, we have 



bei^. dh^eted a circular 
to the medical officers, enquiring^ ibtp thd ;; 
cause of the great excess of casualties 
amongst the prisoners in jail over that^f 
O^er portions of the population. It is 
'curious to observe the extreme alacrity 
‘with which these things are observed 
when the eleventh hour aproaches, and 
when the lamp of existence is threatened 
with extinction. Good honest souls ! 
they never found out this before ; nay, 
why should they be aware that aught 
existed tending to increase the misery of 
conriiiement ? Now were we to lay open 
the root of the evil to that venerable 
body, we would request them to walk 
with us into the jail. For this inspccr 
tion we would not, however, choose the 
common periods of cither a niagistnite*s 
or a surgeon’s visitation. It is a fine 
moonlight morning ; let us go at two or 
three o’clock A.ai., and that without pre- 
vious warning. We And the keepers 
asleep, doors firmly barred, and every 
thing quiet and peaceable. The daroga 
at length brings the keys of one of the 
wards, and the ponderous door — wo had 
almost said theboxof Pandora— is thrown 

open. Dr. , will you please to 

walk in : we ourselves shall remain on 
guard at the door until a little of the 
noxious effluvia has been permitted to 
escape. The smell is, indeed, not over- 
gratifying, and before your exit you will 
require, we suspect* no further learned 
dissertation to account for the mortality 
in this department. — Mofussil IJJthbar, 
FV6.22. 

CIVIL SEKVICP. ANNUITY FUND. 

A meeting of Members of tlic Civil 
Service Annuity Fund w'as held on the 
7tli March, according to advertisement, 

to take into consideration the propriety 
of acquiescing in the terms of a memo- 
rial from the managers of the Horn hay 
Civil Annuity Fund, praying that annui- 
ties may be payable to the representa- 
tives of annuitants up to the ])criud of 
their demise, on consideration of an in- 
crease in the fine, proportionate to the 
increased risk incurred by the Hon. 
Court.” 

There were fourteen gentlemen pre- 
sent, and Mr. Pattlc was in the chair. 

Some preliminary conversation took 
place as to the interpretation of a passage 
in the Court’s letter, wiiich, in answer to 
an offer of the trustees of the Bombay 
Civil Annuity Fund to make a propor- 
tionate payment pro rata if required, for 
the concession solicited, stated the 
Court’s willingness to grant this boon to 
the ser\dcc, ** upon their paying an ad- 
ditional fine proportioned to the increased 
risk.” Some thought the Court intended 
::^^the service to pay the entire value of the 
^(ew months thus added to the average 


[Ana, 

; but the prevailing 
that both .the words tiiem- 
^ieives ahClheir refiairciice to the. Bombay 
pfopositiop, supported the more natural 
constructibn, that the increase of pur- 
chase-money to l>e paid, on taking an an- 
nuity so modified, was to be a rateable 
increase, on the same footing as the on- 
niiities are now purchased, the annuitant 
paying only half the entire value ; and 
the Company (nominally so) the other 
moiety. 

Mr. II. T. Prinsep entered into some 
calculations to shew that it vi'oiild be un- 
wise to reject the Court’s offer as above 
interjjreted ; that every pension would 
thereby receive an average increase of 
.1*500 for an average term of six months 
now un])aid for, which, at the age of forty- 
seven years, would, by the caleulations 
adopted in the Annuity Fund Rules, he 
worth a present payment of about 2, OHO 
rupees ; so tliat on the average every an- 
nuitant would have to pay about ],0(K) ru- 
pees more than he now paid. Adverting 
also to a proposition lately sent home to 
pay the annuities quarterly, instead of at 
the end of each year, he shewed that thi.s 
would cost the fund a difference of inte- 
rest equal to about £22. lOs. per annum, 
which represented a principal sum nearly 
equal to the value of the other mollifica- 
tion : so that the additional sum to he 
paid for both objects would be about 
2,CK)() rupees to each annuitant. lie then 
drew up a sot of resolutions fuiinrled upon 
the above statements, and representing to 
the Court that there appeared to be so 
large a surplus already accuimiL'ited in the 
fiiiul, that it could well hear the addi- 
tional charge prospectively, both for the 
present and for future incumbents, with- 
out any further tax upon the service. 

Mr. Mangles, adverting to what had 
recently been done with a view to alter, 
the eoiistitution of the fund, observed 
that, if this new pro])Ositioii went home, 
the Court would have three if not four 
propositions before them from the ser- 
vice almost at the same time, and he 
much feared it would tend to indispo.se 
the Court to grant any of their requests. 
The fund surplus hud already been dis- 
posed of in the plans submitted. It 
would, in his opinion, be most expe- 
dient to wait the issue of the application 
now on the way to the Court before 
taking up the present subject, and be 
proposed an amendment to that effect, 
which was lost, having only seven votes. 

Mr. II. T. Prinsep then urged upon 
the meeting the consideration, that it 
would he disrespectful to delay replying 
to a letter of the Court of Directors, and 
that it was therefore necessary to a^bpt 
some resolutions, to prepare modified rules, 
for adoption or othorwise by the service, 
whitfU ru^ a^uat be sent m;clrcttlation> 





in bnlur that the votes of’ 
mi^ht be usceitained at a futiii^ meemjip^v 
llis striiij; of resulutioiis whs then put to 
the vote, and at first only seven hands 
were held up for them ; but finally, after 
a little explanation and alteration, they 
were carried by a majo.ity, comprising: 
the requisite number of votes . — Calcutta 
Cour. 

ABOLITION OF l^ORI'ORAL PUNISH MKNT. 

A Ilcftnlation (II. 183i) was passed 
on the 17th February, abolishing corporal 
punishment, substituting a fine in certain 
cases for a sentence of labour, and for the 
gradual introduction of a better system of 
))rison discipline. 'I’he preamtile is as 
follows; — Whereas corjioral punisli> 
ment has not been found efiicaeious for 
the prevention of crime, either for re- 
formation or by example; and whereas it 
is always degrading to the individual, and, 
by afiixing marks of infamy wliieli often 
arc for ever indelible, prevents his return 
ti) an honest course of life ; and whereas 
tiu rc is every reason to fear that it is in 
many eases injudieioiisly and unneeessa- 
rily inflicted, lieeomiiig a grievous and ir- 
remediable wrong; and whereas it is be- 
coming and expedient that the IJritisli 
Ouvernment, as the panMiioimt power in 
India, should present in its ow'ii sys ein 
the principles of the most eidightcned le- 
gislation, and should endeavour, l>y its 
example, to encourage the Native States 
ro exchange their barbarous and cruel 
pmiishnients <.f maiming, of torture, of 
loss of limb, for those of a more merciful 
and wise character, by which the indi- 
vidual may be reformed and the commu- 
nity saved from these brutalizing exhi- 
hitions,’* &e. 

NAWAB MKHNDY ALI-KIIAN. 

A bazar report states that tlie Nawab 
Mehndy Ali Khan is jireiiaring to leave 
Fiirrukabad, having entertained a mirnher 
of extra suwars ami biirkandazcs. Ilis 
destination is said to bti Lucknow’, whi- 
ther he has been invited by tlur king to 
rc-assume bis old olhee of Naib. We 
know, on good authority, that both Lord 
William Bcntiiiek and Major Low are 
favourable to the instalment of the vene- 
rable I-Iakeem ; but the non-interference 
policy has hitherto prevented them tak- 
ing any active steps to place the Naw'ab 
at the head of the Oudh government. 
Roshan ood Dowdah, the present nomi- 
nal minister, is evidently preparing for 
his exit from the political stage, having 
recently purchased from the house of Fer* 
giisson and Co. (prior to their fuilurc, we 
believe) the beautiful estate at Cawnpore, 
kiiowm by the name of Mustool kee Ko- 
licl, for the sum of 25,000 or 30,000 ru- 
pees.— Caumporn Exam., 

jisiat. «7(;ur.N.8. VpL.l 4, ' • 


POSTAGE ON NEWSPAPERS. 

The Calcutta postmaster-general has 
notified to the projirietors of the difierciit 
ne\vs])apcrs, that the experiment sanc- 
tioned in 1829, of reduction of postage on 
newspapers, the press promising a large 
profit to government from the greatly in- 
creased cireulatioii that w'ould be tlic coii- 
scfpienco, has totally failed, the result 
showing a dead loss to government of 
U>,7G8 rupees, for which the press was 
liable, under bonds executed when the ex- 
periment was put in force. The Go- 
vernment, however, has remit led the de- 
mand, hut has imposed I'i very slight in- 
crease of postage. 

IIIIRKY HOLKAR. 

Our corre.sjioiidcnt at Mhow, gives the 
following important intelligence, dated 
February 17: — “ There may he a eom- 
tnotioii here wlnm we least expect it, 
IlaiTce Ilolkar, who has been in eori- 
fuiement in the fort of Mahaisir for the 
last sixteen years, has roeenlly been re- 
leased by a party of Rhcels, and has laid 
claim to the gudilee ; he bids fair to sne- 
ceo<l too, for he has 200 Arab.s, 2 or 
.*{ CKM) IMahrattas, and a Iionle of Bheels, 
(rfie.se latter j)laying the very devil in the 
country) and is to he at Indore to-niorrow', 
where, of course, a desperate tumnshu will 
be enacted. We are not to interfere, but, 
as old Roiljcr (Wyatt’s jockey) w'as w'ont 
to observe, w’lien bis o])inion as to the 
(W’ent of a race w’as asked, ‘ dehhaij chny^ 
/o/y.* I do not see how wc can remain 
cpiiet speetators of the tussle. If we do, 

1 should not be surprised if the Rliecls, 
after sacking Indore, should pay us a visit 
for the same purpose. You cannot ima- 
gine more comjilete savages than this race 
are, nor human nature more degraded and 
depraved than in them. They go per- 
fectly naked, and huddle themselves to- 
gether at night, just like the beasts of the 
fiehls, for the sake of the warmth of one 
another’s bodies. We shall have this 
country in a blaze, in one sen.se or the 
other, sfioiTly.” — Meerut Ohs , Feb. 27. 

Tin* folliiwiug is an extract of a letter 
received from iMhow', dated 22d ult. : — 

“ Hurry TIolkar is still at Myhaisah ; he 
bus commeneed collecting the rents and 
sending thannadars to the villages along 
the line of the Nerhudda river. The in- 
habitants of the country are generally 
anxious for bis assuming control of the 
Holkar territories. Hurry Holkar holds 
back out of respect to the Ilritish Govern- 
nieiit : the sooner matters are brought to a 
conclusion the better.**— J/urk., Mar. 8. 

DISTRESS IN CASHMERE. 

Owing to the continuance of famine, it 
is calculated that upwards of 25,000 indi- 
viduals have perished through want since 
K) 
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the niisiiianagcmerit of this fine coimtff 
first commenced with Bysaklia Sing. At 
present* the whole of this siihahdry ap- 
pears to be completely depopulated ; the 
severity of the famine has reached to that 
extent, that parents have sold their ofT- 
spring to procure a day’s subsistence, 
and in some instances have devoured 
them. A woman complained to the city 
cutwal, that she had agreed with another 
woman that, in order to save themselves 
from starvation, they should feed on each 
other’s child by turns. She had already 
sacrificed her child, on Avhich they both 
had feasted, and, in confirmation of her 
tale, produced the remnants of the in- 
fant, and added that the other now re- 
fused to comply with the agreement, and 
withheld her child. The hearers were 
filled with astonishment and horror. The 
Maharaja has already, in addition to 
repeated munificent distributions of grain 
and money, forgone, at the instigation of 
his ministers, two years of revenue, in 
hopes of alleviating this general distress. 
Notwithstanding the passes of the moun- 
tains are guarded, numbers have con- 
trived to quit the province. About *10,000, 
who arrived at the durbar at Lahore, to 
lay their grievances before the Maha- 
raja, have been compassionately em- 
ployed ixi conveying and guarding the 
supplies to the Maharaja’s camp, form- 
ing in the neighbourhood of Peshawur 
for the invasion of that province, and the 
stipend of one anna and a-half per diem 
is given to them. Orders have been is- 
sued to employ the other stragglers wan- 
dering destitute over the provinces in re- 
pairing the roads betwixt Cashmere, Mool- 
tan, Lahore, Amritsir, Attock, Peshawur, 
and Patiala, upon an allowance of one anna 
a-day. Numbers of these mendicants, 
who Iiave crossed the Sutledgc, are now 
wandering about Delhi, Lucknow, and 
the other great cities in the upper pro- 
vinces in a state of utter desiitution, crav- 
ing the smallest pittance to enable them 
to subsist, and old clothes from charitable 
indi vid uuls . — Sumachnr JDurpun. 


LIFE-INSUKANCF. SOCIETIES. 

Resolutions of the committee ap- 
pointed to value the risks of the Oriental 
Life Insurance Company, and arrange the 
terms for tranKterring them to a new 
partnership. 

Resolved, That on examination of the 
list of parties on whose lives risks arc 
now current, it appears to the committee 
that there are only a small proportion 
whose health is so deteriorated that they 
would be unable to furnish a fresh certifi- 
cate for insurance if required; amongst 
the exceptions too, there are some parties 
wlio have gone to England and to the 
Cape for their recovery, which greatly 


diminishes the risks of llieir bringing 
^losses on the office. 

That the new partnership shall take 
over from the old, the whole of the risks 
as they may stand on the date of the 
transfer, and shall be liable for all lapses 
ascertained from that date. 

That in consideration of such transfer, 
the old partnership shall pay over to the 
new a sum equal to six months* premium 
on the outstanding risks. 

That the stock of the new partnership 

shall be divided into shares, of which 

no more than shall be held by one 

partner. 

That Us. 1,000 per share be added to 
the present stock, of w iiich 2.5 per cent, 
shall be paid in cash, and the balance in 
promissory notes payable on dt'maiut. 

The old partnership having acceded to 
the foregoing terms, about fifty shares have 
been already taken. 

The condition of the Calcutta Life- 
Insurance societies has been, for some 
time, a source of much uneasiness. Con- 
fidence, to a certain extent, was gone, or 
it was limited to a few persons conversant 
with the position of affairs. Under such 
circumstances, it is not surprising that 
many looked up to Government as the 
only safeguard and the propercst focus for 
subscriptions, intended to provide an 
eventual resource for families, and a gua- 
rantee to creditors at the uncertain period 
of the subscriber’s death. The attention 
of Government, thus provoked, was given 
to the subject, and several very competent 
gentlemen were farmed into a committee 
to draw up a plan of an insiinmce fund, 
to be conducted under the auspices and 
guarantee, but not wholly under tlie ma- 
nagement of the Government. This, we 
believe, was the nature of their instruc- 
tions. How far their labours have pro- 
ceeded we arc not informed — nor is it 
yet a settled matter that they will give 
birth to any new institution whatever. 


MOFUSSIL NEWS, 

TboiigTi the force from Ilansee under 
Colonel Skinner had to return without 
seeing the marauders, a large body of 
these still remain in the field Leyoiul our 
frontier, and are now fighting with the 
troops of the Bikancer raja. This chief 
is not strong enough to put down his 
refractory vassal Pertauh Singh, and it is 
very probable that a party of ours may 
have to go against the plunderers yet. 

Fyz Mahommed’s country and the ad- 
joining districts of our own territory, are 
said to be in a state of unprecedented des- 
titution from the late drought. The cattle 
on which the people were dependent for 
the cultivation of their fields, have died 
for ivant of forage or grass, and the whole 
population seem naked and starving. 
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A strange report prevails in tlie native 
circles, that the ranee of Jeypore having 
ascended to beatitude rather abruptly in# 
stead of her son, the death of her high, 
ness is kept a secret by the affectionate 
minister Joota Kam, who is detaining a 
medical gentleman at the palace on pre- 
tence of taking his advice respecting the 
royal patient, whom he is not permitted 
to see. The power of the dewan will 
undoubtedly cease with the life of his 
mistress, and to preserve his head on his 
shoulders in the mean time, such dcccp- 
tion as is imputed to him may now be ne- 
cessary. 

It is said that the quarter-masterships 
of corps arc to be abolished ; that inter- 
preters are to receive only 100 rupees a 
month ; and that the duties hitherto car- 
ried on by the quarter-master will in fu- 
ture be performed by a scrjcaiit, under the 
immediate control of the adjutant. 

Great reductions in the civil service are 
expected, and wc hear that the higiier 
military appointments are to be clipped, 
particularly the non-combatants, such as 
the auditor- general, &c. &c. ! — Defhi 
Gaz* 

At the Allypore kutchary, on the 4tli 
March, Nabob Thuhoowur Jung Ilaliadoor, 
of Cbitpore, presented an urzev. to the ma- 
gistrate of the Twenty-four Pcrguiniahs, 
praying for ecrUiii privileges in oonsidera- 
lion of his rank. The magistrate, after 
perusing the nrzce, observed, that be 
would on no account deviate from the 
established usage of his office ; and if any 
one was dissatisfied with his decision, an 
appeal could be made to the commis- 
sioner. That he (the magistrate) would 
treat all alike, whether badsha or vizier, 
nabob or faqueer. 

It is said the Benares division of the 
army is to be incorporated with the Dina- 
pore, and the general officer thus ren- 
dered disposable will be removed to Nee- 
iniich. 'riie future bead-quarters of the 
** Western Division** to comprise the 
Meywar, IMahva, and llajpootana field 
forces. Benares will henceforth be a 
brigadier’s command. 

\Ve think it more likely, snjiposing the 
report of throwing the Diiiapore and Be- 
nares divisions into one, to be correct, 
that the head quarters of the new divi- 
sion will be fixed at the capital of the 
junior presidency. Agra will be sepa- 
rated from Meerut, and with the three at 
present independent field-forces, consti- 
tute the Agra division of the army. 

The assignees of some of the late 
agency houses, after threatening for a long 
time, have at length proceeded to extreme 
measures; and obtained warrants from the 
sheriff of Calcutta for the arrest of several ■ 
debtors in the upper provinces. I.eaving 
out of consideration the cruelty, we doubt 
the policy of the measure. 'J’o the deb- 


tor deeply involved, arrest is a positive 
benefit ; to the creditors of the fallen 
liOLiscs a positive loss, by a simple pro- 
cess ill the insolvent court. — Cawnpore 
Exam. Mur. J. 

The ])rojected arrangements regarding 
the salaries of the higher branches of the 
civil service arc, we liave been informed, 
as follows : collectors on their first ap- 
pointment, are to receive Its. 2i,U00 per 
annum, to be increased afterwards to 
26,(K10 and 28,000; the judicial to be 
considered the fir.s‘t branch of the service. 
Civil and sessions judges to receive 30,000 
rupees peruriniim, and after reaching that 
period at which they might be entitled to 
a commissionershi{). Us. 33,(X10 This 
(3.3, 0(X)) is to be the future salary of 
commissioners. This last item is a most 
incomprehensible reduction, and the fa- 
vour shown to the judicial branch is a 
further exemplification of the old system, 
of giving the most pay to those who have 
least to do. Two coiumiftsioncrslii])s are 
absorbed, and the salary of the holders of 
tfie remaining apjmintments reduced ! 
Wliy tliese men, harassed heretofore by 
exoe.ss of duty, and now in some instances 
oppressed with an additional imiiosition, 
should be deprived of that pay which they 
so liurdly earn, we arc at u loss to ima- 
gine. Govcrnors-gcneral and members of 
council still remain as to salary equally 
well ns before. WJiy? That pleasant 
little apologue of the boys and the frogs 
should be read in tJie council -chamber at 
Calcutta twice a month . — Mterut Obs. 
Feb. 27. 

nr.NGAI. MILITARY lIJND. 

Receipts and Disbursements from 1st 


July to 31st December ; — 

Ks. 

RoocipU 4,!M,420 

BaKonce last account S.'VDl.c;.')! 

27,!«.or.7 

Disbursements 


B.’ilaiu’c 24,r,7,I47 

Balance Inst account 

Increiiso Bs. 


Incumbents : 

tJ9 Widows of late fund, value of .in- 

nuiiii-v. 7,a.'b27*i 

10!) Ditloof Military Fund to.'ll Dir. 

UW2, ditto 14,22,10*!) 

2.’) Ditto admitted in lari. diito 2,!)0.n4.’» 


ns 24,4fi,(«i(i 


Pensions of widows, per aimuni .... 2,>t7,.‘;i;.> 

101 Milnilti'rn oilicers 40,4i'0 

Passage-money on iciurningtn India. 4u,(:;!o 

Total, per annum Its. 


C.ANDAIIAK A.M) CAUUI.. TOMB Ol’ 

BABKR. 


The following pariiculars respecting the 
retrogrufle jounity of Dr. Gerard, who 
has Hi'ived at ladiore, are contained in a 
letter wiilleii by Mohun hal, the Delhi 
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student, from Cabuol, dated 19tli No- 
vember On tiie 2()tli ult. we took glad 
leave of Candahar, under the charge of 
Sirdar Rehcin Dil Kbairs people, who 
had relations with all the thieves of the 
road, and nnived at Cabool on the 4th 
inst> From Candahar to the rich coiin> 
tryoflMookur the river Tooniuck ferti- 
lizes the lands of the Dooranees and Ghil> 
zics. The latter are entirely indepen- 
dent. Wcs.iw consi(lera1»le fields of corn 
on the left hank of the river, the soiirtre of 
which we visited in Mookiir. The soil is 
exceedingly rich, and the produciions are 
exuberant. They are exported to Can- 
dahar and Cabool. Villages arc standing 
every where, but they contain very few 
inhabitants. Many fields of wheat, I was 
informed, through all the winter lay under 
snow, and are cut in spring, when it is 
melted away. 

On our road we passed through Klieil 
Akhooiid, where is a heaiitiful small 
building, in which the body of the Akhoond 
reposes. This village does not pay any 
money to Government. The {leople are 
not good-looking. Their dress is gene- 
rally woollen clothes, and their victuals 
are sheep and barley l)rea<l. The girls of 
the Ghilzies twist their hair and tic it 
like a cake. It hangs over their fore- 
head ornamented with gold and silver 
coins. This mode of wearing the hair is 
peculiar to maidens amongst the Ghilzies. 

In Devaliik, a very small village, we 
joined our guide Sodoo Klian, a beautiful 
youth of twenty-two years of age. He is 
the grandson of Shah llosain, the late 
king of Candahar, who fought with Nadir 
Shah, and finally was defeate<l. On the 
north of this village runs a very high 
range of beautiful mountains, behind 
which, we hear, is a very rich country in- 
habited by the Hootuk tribes. They are 
in all about 6,000 families, and under the 
command of our guide. A river named 
Arghistan flows down that valley, and 
falls into Arghandah. On this hill al- 
monds are produced, and arc annually ex- 
ported to India. From thence wo came 
to the fort of Shahaboodeen, who was the 
ruler of Trokhiis. There are about 1,600 
families. He died lately, and left twenty- 
two sons, who put heavy duties upon 
merchants, and even take valuable things 
l»y force from them. None can jmss safely 
through their country. Though we hud 
letters of introduction for them, they 
availed nothing. Our guide was their 
relation, and he was the only niuii who 
released us from them. 

Sooltan Mahomed Khan, the elder bro- 
ther, sent for us, and made no sort of 
respect. His clothes were very poor and 
mean, and his countenance looked brutal 
and black. It is very odd indeed that 
Dost Mahomed Kliaii, who is very near 
to Torkhiis, does not turn them out of 
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the country, and not allow them to im- 
pose on traders. They have prevented 
the caravans going by another even road, 
for the sake of their own advantages. 

Having traversed a beautifully rich 
country, wc rcaclH?d the old city of Gliuz- 
lu in, where the body of Soolruii IVIalimood 
is luiiicd. It was formerly built by a Hin- 
doo king, but the Sooltun has erected many 
wondcrliil plaees to perpetuate his me- 
mory. There arc two high minars o])po- 
site to eaeli other, and the grave of Sooltiiii 
Mahinood is worthy of notice. It is made 
of marble cut out IVjm the idols of India, 
and the doors are made of sandal-wood, 
brought from the Hindoo temple called 
Sooin-natli. The inscription on the grave 
was ill the Cufic (^liaracfer. 1 ])ieked out the 
ilate of tlic Sooltun’s death ; it was 422 H. 
or 1066 A.D. The city of (ihii/neiii is 
bigger than Uawul Piiulcc and the houses 
arc two or three stories high. There is 
also a fine Imth, and a small narrow bazar, 
called Charsoo. 'I'ln* inhabitants are Af- 
ghans, but the Hindoos are tolerated. 

On o»ir arrival at Cabool, wc visited 
Dost Mahomed Khan, and he was very 
kind to us. Since you have formed a con- 
nexion with the jieople of Afghaiiistan, 
they seem very mucli in favour of the 
English Government The Sirdar will 
leave the city to-morrow for Candahar. 
Instead of marching on Candahar, Dost 
Mahomed Khan has jiroceedcd to attack 
Mahomed Zeman Khan his nephew, the 
chief of .If ialahad, who is supported by 
thePeshawur rulers, and nothing but dis- 
affeeticn reigns among them. But there 
is a foolish party against liim. He is wise, 
and does not dejieiid on his comjianioiis. 
Jabar Khan is the most intimate friend 
of all Europeans ; but lie is deprived of 
all his powcT. 

During our stay at the city of (^abool, 
we paid u visit to the tomb of the empe- 
ror Baber, which is worthy of descrip- 
tion. Having passed through the streets 
of Jawn Shair or Sheeas, we followed the 
right baidv of the Muidan river, which 
Hows by tlie (!ity walls. We came now to 
a small village, where wc refreshed our- 
selves with dry fruits of last year; again 
we entered an old ruined gate, which led 
us til rough the heaiitiful and flourishing 
square, shaded by fruit trees of diftereiit 
kinds, and washed by numerous crystal 
canals. The greens, beds, and the plea- 
sant wind, with the noise of beautiful 
birds, quite surprised mo, and 1 stood 
witbuiit a motion, meditating whether 1 
was dreaming of Paradise or roving in 
an unknown region. In the mean time 
iiiy eyes suddenly opened, and iny sleepy 
heart, tired of the view of burrcii rocks, 
awoke, and said to me, no doubt that the 
emperor Baber was the best judge to 
choose this spot for his grave. 

Wc\ ascended four or five steps, and 
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saw Oil our li'ft htiiid a miif^nirK'oiit 
mosque, entirely constnirtod of a beauti- 
ful marble. The breadth of tlie room 
(uiy cotn)iaii?on measured) was eight 
puees, and tlie lengtli twenty. There 
were four open arehes in the building. It 
possesses a very fine wJiite and elear mar- 
ble, in whic*Ii W(’rc relbietod our faees. 
'J’he expense of tlie mosque was l-O fKK) 
rupees, ami was erected in the spsiee of 
two years (A. II. lO.j(j), by Shah .Tebnn, 
after the conquest of Ibilkb and lladuk- 
shall. 

Having climbed a few spaces more, we 
came to a rising ground, whicli abounds 
with mimtroiis graves of marble, equal in 
.size and similar in shape with t wo otliers. 
'I’here wa.s no ililfiMciice between tbe 
tomb of tlie emperor and tin:/! royal fa- 
mily, except tbe inscription which in* 
eluded the name of the buried. Tbe 
mausoleum of tbe enqicror is not mueJi 
raised above the surtace of the earth. A 
few jiieces of broken but fine marble 
cover the tomb, and at tbe bead stands a 
small miliar called Lowli. J)Ahi Oitz. 

TllADi; ASSOCTATfON. 

The trade association gave tlu'ir anni- 
versary dimitu* on January 'list, to which 
a numerous body of members, as wc 11 as 
a number of visitors, sat down. ftlr. 
Itoger.s, of the firm of Hamilton and Co , 
the present master of the association, 
presided, supported on the right by the 
chief magistrate of (^ilcutta, and on tbe 
left by Air Longueville Clarke, tin? eomi- 
s(*l to the a'Sociatiori. Air. llurkinyouiig, 
the past master, ofliciaU?d as croupier. 

Amongst till: toasts, the health of Mr. 
Clarke was givim by the ebairmaii. In 
bis aeknowleilgment of this conqiliment, 
tlie learned gentleinan exj>a tinted upon 
the benefits that had resulted from this iti- 
stitiitioii, and said lie trusted the time was 
not far distant when tliis assoeiation, now 
ill its infancy, would become a corpora- 
tion, to tlie attainment of v. hicli he ear- 
nestly entreated tlie members to turn 
their minds. 


partment for the transit of packages is 
not iiiqiroved, and we conceive we possess 
ample grounds for the conclusion that, 
until Government dimini.sh its own ex- 
])cnsos, along with the charge of postage, 
and increase, at the same time, the effi- 
ciency of the department, this will nei- 
ther prove an important source of re- 
venue. nor assist materially the commer- 
cial interest of tlie eonntry. 'I'lic army 
is wo/ improved, either in its matenel, 
soliliiMs, olllccrs, or di.sci|)liiie. The ar- 
tilb'iy, engineers, cavalry and infantry, 
remain i i sfafu qwo, nor has any attempt 
heen made to iiiqu'ove tlicir ctficiency, or 
to rentier these jiowerful arms of the 
Slate, engines for the general improve- 
ment of till* country, 'i’fie medical ser- 
vice is H'tf. iinprov(?<l ; it languishes as it 
did at the ptM'ioil wlien his lordship com- 
menced his ailmiiiistration, and no mea- 
sure has emanated from rl»e Government, 
showing even a tbr^ire to call forth its 
latent t?nergies.** 

i< i:-si>r;rui.ATOiis. 

From tJie following paragrapli in tlie 
Samarhar Durpun, it would ajipear that 
the jirojoct started at Caleiitta, to pro- 
cure a suj)(>Iy of ice from tlie Ilimulaya 
mountains, had been put into execution: 

“ As some ice ►speculators were scarcli- 
ing for ice in the Hymallah inoimtaiiis, 
they j)t‘reeivcd a petrified tree, and. mis- 
taking it for a large block of ice, tlie.se 
simpletons began with great avidity to 
hew it to ))ieces and stock it; as the pe- 
trified substance was much liardcr than 
the ice, it occujiied them so long at their 
labours, that in the interim the sim rose 
to its mcridijiii, when the melting of the 
snow caused a large avalanche of ice to 
fall on these ilUfati?il tralfiekcrs, who, with 
the exception of a few, that were at dis- 
tance, all perished.’* 


fVlatira^. 

MISCEI.LANKOU.S. 


I.OHL) W'lr.r.IAM UENTFNCK’.S GOVEKNJIKNT. 

The Mafussil Ufthbar of February 1st, 
in concluding a review of lAjrd William 
Bentinck's administration during 18.TI, 
adds the following registt?r of negatives. 
“ The post-office is mo/ improved. I n a fine 
level country, on the main -road from tlie 
presidency, the average rate of conveyance 
is four mile-s per hour, while in England it 
is nine i the rate of tour miles an lioii^ too, 
is obtained at an enormous and dispro- 
portionate expense, whereas, in conse- 
quence of the different delays at the post- 
office, letters lictwceii station and .station 
travel at a rate of from one and thrcc- 
I'ourtUs to two miles per hour. The de- 


THf «AIl OE .MADIIA.S. 

It lines imfortunatidy fiajipen for the 
jn-e.'is and the pidilie at large, that, with 
one solitary exception, the bsirristcrs of 
Madras are all enjoying the gifts of Go- 
vernment ; they have, as it were, a gene- 
ral retainin’, wbieh, liowevcr they may 
feel disposed, it would be going too far to 
ask or expect them to give up for an oc- 
ca.siorial brief ; and at a time when busi- 
ness is dull and money scarce, it is not to 
be wondered that they are less forward 
than tlicir predecessors in the cause of 
freedom and the liberty of the subject, olr 
that they should avoid rcncleriiig them- 
selves obnoxious to the powers that btq 
Iw slaiiding forv^ard the uncorn proiiiising 
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advocates and defenders of the rights of 
the people by whomsoever opposed or 
placed in jeopardy. The time may come 
when the situation of tilings may be dif- 
ferent to what it is at present ; and when 
that day may come, be it soon or late, 
the Madras bar wilt, we doubt not, be all 
a liberal public could wish or desire. — 
Mad. Cvur. Feb. 14. 


THE COORG RAJA II* 

The Coorg Rajah having seized an 
emissary of Mr. Graeme, the resident, and 
detained him beyond the time allowed 
fpr his being restored, 6,000 men are pre- 
pared to take the held, to subdue the re- 
fractory spirit of the nijah, and recover 
the detained emissary. The rajah, aware 
of the gathering storm, is preparing to re- 
sist every attempt to force eom])liunce, 
and busily engaged throwing up stock- 
ades in every direction. The situation of 
the country offers a powerful resistunce 
to every a]>prouch, and if assisted by any 
thing like determi nation on the ])iirt of 
the rajah, will afford pretty amusement to 
those who delight in warfare, and may be 
employed. — Mad. Cour., Feb. 21. 


MISSION TO THE JEWS OF COCHIN. 

At a meeting on the 1st February, at 
the Vepery Mission Seminary, pursuant 
to notice, tlie object of wliieli was to 
consider the feasibility of a ** Mission to 
the Jews,” the Archdeacon in the chair, 
the following resolutions were carrieil, 
after full discaission ; ” That this meeting 
approves of the proposals made by Mr. 
&mucl (a converted Jew), to establish a 
Christian mission to the Jews on the 
Western coast; that a provisional com- 
mittee be formed, to ascertain whether 
means can be found to carry Mr. Samuel’s 
purposes into effect ; and that, to enable 
Mr. Samuel to '])rocccd without delay to 
the Jews at Cochin, donations be solicit- 
ed from persons friendly to the conver- 
sion of the Jews.” 

The Madras Gazette exprcs.ses its igno- 
rance as to who Mr. Samuel is, and adds : 
“ If reports he true, the Jews at Cochin 
require the services of officers of justice, 
no less than the labours of would-be mis- 
.sionaries. They are said to lead the most 
abandoned and profligate lives. The im- 
morality and guilt attributed to them is 
hardly credible; and, accused as they 
are of conduct alike scandalous and dis- 
graceful, it cannot be questioned, that 
every exertion to reclaim them from their 
iniquitous courses, is equally praisewor- 
thy and deserving of general counte- 
nance.”* 

• Mr. Samuel was, wc iiiKlcrstaiul, converted at 
Glasgow ; he Is a niembcr of the (.'hurrh of Sccn- 
land, and came out to indiu, like Mr. Wulif, to 
discover the lost tribes. 


[Auc. 

iSontfias. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

DISTRESS IN CUTCII. 

** A famine prevails throughout this ill- 
fated territory, and, to add to this misery, 
the prime minister, who is in reality the 
only man of power and influence in the 
whole state (the actual .sovereign, yet a 
puppet ill the hands of the British re- 
sident), has monopolized all the forage 
and grain in the country. It is a fact, that 
nearly the whole of the grain and forage 
arc his ])rivate property, and what he does 
not possess in this manner, his influence 
gives him ns full a command over. Pray 
tell the British Government of this ; tell 
them that Liiekmidat requires to be 
strictly looked after, us all that he docs 
is done through the influence of their 
])Ower. Were the force withdrawn to- 
morrow, Liiekmidat would he a lifeless 
corpse before midiiight, so thoroughly is 
he hated, yet dreaded by all. Wliat is 
worse tluui ail the rest is, that this fly 
has nearly siicked his full of blood from 
the poor fox’s body, and a hungry one, 
more mfxiciousthan even this scourge, has 
been nominated as his successor next 
year. All pity is due to the resident, as 
he cannot act, otherwise than be does, 
and is sensitively alive, without the means 
of correcting the evil, to the injustice and 
oppression that is iqdicid by the Briti>Ji 
name and influence.” — Corresp. JSviub, 
Gaz.f Feb. 8 . 

FIR ST IRISH -TU A D Ell . 

The arrival of tlie Duncan Gibb, Caj^t. 
l)onul,from Dublin, the 28th September, 
descrvc.s to be j>articularly noticed, being 
the only vessel in our remembrance that 
has ever come direct to this ])ort from the 
capital of Ireland. Our readers may na- 
turally feel some curiosity to know the 
cargo brought by this interesting stranger, 
and conjecture will imturally fix eitlier 
upon Irish linen, Irish potatoes, or Irish 
whiskey ; but, alas ! neither one nor the 
other has come to our market. The 
Duncan Gibb, having come out in ballast, 
oflers nothing more tempting -to our 
choice than a cargo of fine Irish limestone 
or Wicklow ])el)bles. To those, how- 
ever, in whom the love of the nalale so- 
lum prevails over the care of the proper 
man and the love of fine linen, this will 
be no matter of regret, since they have 
iiovv an admirable opportunity of paving 
their houses >vith Irish marble, or carry- 
ing a piece of their country at their watch 
nbbfti, in the shape of a seal made of 
Irish pebble. — Bomb. Gaz., Feb. 15. 

EFFECTS OF THE MOFUSSIL PRESS* 

The light which has been thrown from 
time to time, by ilie Meerut Observer, 
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the Ayra Achlar wnA Xho. J^elhi (lazette, 
on transactions in the upper provinces — 
the movements and characters of native 
princes — the proceedings of residents and 
other high British functionaries— has not 
merely served the cause of good govern- 
rneuty by adding one more to tlic pre-ex- 
isting checks against al)iise ; but it has 
served to effect imperceptibly a great re- 
volution in our social condition, and one 
which has, in some measure, prepared the 
way for the political revolution, which the 
new Charter is to consummate. We al- 
lude to the greater community of feeling 
and of interests, vvhicli has been gra- 
dually created, and is still in progress, be- 
tween tlie wings and the centre of British 
India, soon destined to be united under 
one consolidated Government in chief. 
Before the establishment of tliesc jour- 
nals, those who were located at the re- 
motest extremes of the peninsula, knew 
far more of each other than of the centnd 
ground which lay between tlitun. Bom- 
bay, Madras, arul Calcutta, were on terms 
of tolerable intimacy, while Delhi, La- 
hore, and most other northern states, were 
comparatively foreigti and unknown, ex- 
cept to the travelled few. 8o great, in- 
deed, was tbi.s unnatural estrangement, 
that nine- tenths of the itiliabitants of the 
])residcncics couhl count the names of 
western ])otcntutes, and knew the wars 
and intrigues of every European ami 
American state, far more accurately than 
those of the Indian ])ruviiicos, lying but 
a few hundred miles in the interior. 
Thanks to the cause wo have named, 
this is no longer the ease. 'Flic cities of 
Delhi and Agra have been bodily repre- 
sented to us, and no lunger present indis- 
tinct idejis to our mind, mixed up with 
romantic descriptions of Moorish magni- 
ficence and poetic remini.scenccs of Shah 
Jehan, drawn from the Alhambra or Lall€i 
Roohh. In like nianiier, tlic Begum 
Sumro and Baiza Bale, instead of put- 
ting us in mind of Warren Hastings and 
the “ Bcgimi Charge,’* heightened by all 
the glowing colours of Burke, turn on a 
nearer acquaintance into two goodly dow- 
agers Imving suits in Cliaiicery. Messrs. 
Allard and Ventura lose all their terrors, 
and sink into the coiidition of our own 
subs, sueing for dipt allowances and ar- 
rears of half-batta withheld ; while even 
Runjeet Sing himself, the Lion of the 
North, shrinks into the very common- 
place character of a rapacious old free- 
booter and worn out debauchee. While 
sensible of tlie great increase of Mofussil 
information and other good effects, which 
have resulted from the cstublishraent of 
these journals, we are by no means blind 
to their chief defect— a more than ordi- 
nary acerbity in their editorial bickerings 
with each other, and with their Calcutta 
cotemporaries. Thi.s, however, is a failing 


almost incident to Che profession when 
first taken up, aud, like the fiorid redun- 
dance and vehemence of young orators, 
soon vvc.-irs off or chastens down to a bet- 
ter standard. — Bomb. Gaz, Jan, 18 . 


^ingavovt* 

Lnto arcoiints from Rliio state that Ra- 
jah Bourgooii and three of the Patiglimas, 
whom wc noticed lately as having been 
captured by the ex)>cdition sent against 
pirates from Ubio and Linga, have been 
beheaded by order of the sultan at Linga. 
The two brothers of the former, Alarassan 
and Rajali Saban, with three other Pang- 
limas, are condtMnned to labour in irons 
during their life-time, and have been sent 
to Batavia as convicts. 

We are happy to notice the arriv.d by 
native ves<.els, during tlie week, of a large 
quantity of ricc(3,500peculs) from Anam. 
Ibinkok, Rhio, andCainpar. The boats from 
the latter place have also brought some 
colfec, and it is confidently expected that, if 
the Dutch persist in enforcing a duty of 
one- fifth of the produce of Sumatra as a 
land-tax, we may look for large inipor- 
fntioiis from that country. — Sing, Chron, 
Mar. C), 


Malacca. 

A letter from Malacca informs us of 
the arrival of the cx-i>angliulu of Nanning 
ill town, he having voluntarily surren- 
dered himself to tlie government. All 
Ills offences, it is said, are forgiven, and 
he is residing at IVIr. Wcsterlioiit’s. 
where he practices as a physician ! So 
much is his character for sanctity still 
venerated by natives, that numbers daily 
flock to bifii for the sanctified water, ta- 
warreef 

It is to be hoped tlie Government will 
allow this unfortunate man a jiension, at 
least, for having unjiLstly deprived him of 
his possessions, and involved him in mis- 
fortunes not of his own seeking. This 
measure may likewise help to extinguish 
any sparks of disaffection which may lurk 
within his bosom, and which might cause 
him to become again a troublesome ami ex- 
pensive opponent. — Sing. Chron. Feb. 27. 


The accounts received from Java, to 
the 26th of February, contain nothing of 
general interest; but one of the papers 
gives some particulars of the earthquake 
on the night of the 24th of November 
lust. 

** This earthquake, which w*as felt in 
.lava and cIscwIktc, especially in Siima- 
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tra, is ascribed, in a report from Palem- 
bang. to an eruption of the volcano 
Bocket Kaba, in Palcmbang. Besides 
the damage done l>y the repeated shocks, 
the effects of an inundation coming from 
that mountain were most distressing. 
Between the two principal peaks of the 
mountain tliere was a lake called Tclaga 
Ketji el, which, in consequence of the 
earthquake, inundated the ncighlioiiring 
districts. The inundation was increased 
by the overflowing of the river Ager Din- 
giem.thc channel of which was choked 
up by masses of earth and trunks of 
trees. The hamlet of Talhang Ager 
liQng was covered with water to the 
depth of twenty one feet, arul after the 
inundation there remained a lied of mud 
of seven feet. Thirty-six inliabitant.s of 
the hamlet perished. The total numlier of 
victims in the district was ninety. INIount 
Kuha is fifty leagues from I’aleinbang, 
and yet the water of the great river 
Mocssic was not fit to drink for several 
weeks. An account from Kodal states 
that, on the 2d of February, during si tor- 
rent of rain, part of the mountain «>f Telo 
Mqja, in the di.^^trict of Ngassinan, on tlie 
frontiers of Ansharawu, had sunk down, 
by which twelve habitations were buried, 
and thirty-seven persons lost their lives.’* 
-^Hmjxie paper. 

The intclligcnco reocivod in Jsiva to the 
middle of November last, ftotu tlie Uauw 
and Bnonjal country, in the luteMiof of 
Sumatra, represent it still in a slate (if 
war. The districts more to the sooth- 
watd, inland from Padang, Agbam, Tana 
Data, Lima Pooliis, l^intoo, Sec, were 
tranquil, but vigilance and kind aitentiuii 
would be required to keeji it so. The con- 
tinuance of a peaceful state of things may 
also depend on Java being in a condition 
readily to otlurd assistance, for it cannot 
be, nor is it co'nsidered, perfectly secure 
on Sumatra, until the arrival of troops 
from Europe. The Boonjal expedition fail- 
ed entirely. Colonel Eilers had retro' ted to 
Fort Aimeron, in the ilauw district, where 
he and Capt. Bland were with .SCK) troops, 
very short of provisions, and sui rounded 
by the Padries. A party of 150 Euro- 
peans had been sent, about the beginning 
of November, to Ayer Boongy, to eridea. 
vour to get to their relief ; but the troops 
found that route strongly blocked up by the 
Boonjals, and, in consequence, had gone 
to Nattal with the intention to p.' ss along 
the Mengdclling (Batta) country. Still 
it was feared they would not succeed, as 
likely to be closely watched by the Padries, 
Great appreliensions were entertained that 
the whole garrison would be cut ot}'. The 
Rajah of IVJengdelling had afforded sorre 
relief by a supply of ricc, and it is believed 
a bumber of tfoopi; still the pla^re was in 
a critical Mluatioii. 


[Auc;. 

Since then, iriU-lltgence to the begin- 
ning of January* announces that, some 
niisunderstaiuiiiig having aiiseii between 
tlie Tuanco Imam of Rauw and tliat of 
Tambeosi, the garrison of fort Aimeron had 
been enabled to escape, evacuating the 
Ilauw counfry altogether, and took up a 
position at Mcngdelling (Battn), where 
Col. Eilers is with about 280 troops, pro- 
bably at the request of -the Bit ta peo- 
ple, and on condition of assisting them. 
At the date of the last advices, the natives 
seemed to he qiiii-t in the interior. 

Mr. V^andeii Berg, towards the end of 
October, had proceeded on a mission from 
Padang, with a view to eftt-ct a treaty 
with the Boonjals. The hostile appearance 
of aflairs in that quarter aUbriled no expec- 
tations of liis succeeding ; and he had re- 
turned without being able to accoinplisli 
any thing. 

We had learned from Sumatra, that, by 
a government notification, the coffee at 
Padang would, after l.st January last, he 
subject to a tax of onc-fiftli of the quantity 
produced, or, in other tvords, an impost of 
twenty per cent, would be levied. The 
government intends to have godowns in 
the interior, at Prianian and I'adang, for 
receiving coffee ; and from what can be 
learnt of the plan, it will be such ns to 
throw, if possible, the whole into thelinnd.s 
of government or the Dutch trading- 
company, whicli will have charge of these 
as well as of the salt stores. It was pro- 
posed also to retain the opium farm, so as 
to derive the entire profit. 'I'he govern- 
ment w ill enter into the cloth or piece- 
goods trade; that is, supplying the natives 
with the punjams, salampores, &c. from 
the Coromandel coast, to he provided iiy. 
the Company, and to be exchanged or sold 
so as to secure the cutf’ec ; thus coinmenc- 
1114 the monopoly of the whole trade. It 
is since understood that the opium fariii 
will be sold this year as formerly. All or 
most payments in future will be made ia 
cupper money, forced on the community 
by the new monopoly -system. The Com- 
pany hud begun to sell its Coringa cloths 
to the Chinese fur ]>ayiiient to be made 
in copper, as there are no more coffee 
contracts ; and the copper money will 
be repaid by the Company to Govern- 
ment for the coffee lo be received by it. 
This new* regulation took place on the 1st 
January. 

It may be understood from the order 
i.ssucd at Padang by the commissioner, 
general, that tiic protecting rate, or the 
price at which the Government agrees to 
pay at that place to the natives for coffee, 
is fifteen guilders copper, which would 
make the tax of one-fifth equal to three 
guilders per picul. But there is an am- 
biguity about the regulation, and tlie or- 
der is so obscurely worded, that people are 
at a* loss to discover wlit-thcr it moans one^ 
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fifth of the protecting price or of the mar- 
kel price* — Sing. Citron . Mar. 6, 


^im* 

MESSRS* DANIELI. AKD INNES. 

In the Canton ^fif/istcr, of Fchniary 
25tli* IS ailvcrtised a correspondence 
respecting a difference between Mr. Jas. 
Nugent naniclf, a member of the Select 
Committee, and Mr. Jas. Tnnes, inserted 
by desire of tlie latter gentleman. We 
have received a pamphlet printed at 
Canton, for circulation, by Mr. Danicirs 
friends, wlicnce it appears that the adver- 
tisement docs not contain all the docu- 
ments necessary to a full understanding 
of the affair. 

It appears that a paragraph,* inserted 
in the Calctdla Courier of July 19th, 
rehiting to a transaction recorded in our 
last Vol. p. ,‘iO, was traced to Mr. Daiiiell ; 
whereupon, Mr. Tnnes ileputcd a friend 
(Mr. .Jardine) to wait upon Mr. Danicll, 
requiring the customary satisfaction for 
aspersing his ehai'acter. Mr. Daniell 
consulted a friend, Mr. ,Ino. C. Whiteman, 
and, under his advice, wrote to Mr. Jar- 
dine, denying that he ever did or wished 
to asperse Mr. Innes' character, adding 
that the eircumstancos mentioned in the 
communication to the Calcutta Courier 
were precisely those stated in a printed 
paper circulated by Mr. innes. Mr. 
Daniell refers Mr. Jardine to Mr. White- 
man. 

A personal communication took place 
between Messrs. Jardine and Whiteman. 
What passed at their interview is not 
inserted in the Canton Retjtstcr; but it 
H])pcars, from “ minutes” certified by 
Messrs. Wiiiteman and Jardine, that both 
gentlemen declared a readiness to adjust 
the affair peaceably ; that Mr. Whiteman 
freely admitted, that Mr. Danicll was 
wrong as far as the phrase '* Scotch agent, 
qua.n a non aijendOy * and said that a proper 
amende would be given ; and he stated 
that there was no intention on the part 

** From a Cor reft imidcnt in C/iiMrt.— The evi- 
dent claims for jiistirc .and protection against the 
Chinese, on llie part of British subjects resident 
in China, have been strongly exemplified lately 
by the sense, judgment, and discretion which the 
said foreigners exercise towanls the (Miinese. A 
Mr. Innes, a Scotch agent , — quasi a non oif^ndo , — 
has thought fit to set Are to the Canton custom- 
house, situated in the very midst of the most 
valuable property in that city, as well foreign as 
Chinese, which was for a short time in imminent 
danger ; and the excuse for this act of anon is, 
that upon a very absurd quarrel between him aud 
a Custom-house ofRccr, about the right of the 
said officer to chop wood iu the front of the said 
Custom-house, soinc blows were struck at him, for 
which the party 'accused was not in chains in four 
hours. Tne case has been represented by the 
Chinese to the Select Committee, in whose handf 
it is now placed. You will hear nothing of this 
from the Canton press ; the editors have not yet 
attained the use of the maxim * uudi alteram 
partem.* This occurred on the 21st April, at seven 
olclock in the evening.'’ 

Asiat. Jour. N.S. Vol.1 4.Nu.56. 


of Mr. Daniell to asperse or injure Mr. 
Innes, the paper having been written and 
sent in consequence of the publication of 
that by Mr. Innes. !Mr. Jardine stated, 
he could only view Mr. DaiiieH's paper 
as a malicious attack against the charncter 
and fortune of Mr. Innes, and that the 
whole description was exaggerated, find 
partly untrue : and he produced an extract 
from a letter of the editor of the Calrntta 
Courier^ as jiroof that it was considered 
malicious by others. Mr. Whiteman 
ai^ncd that the context of the several 
parts of Mr. Daniel Ts paper disproved 
the assorted exaggeration, as eoinjiared 
with Mr. Innes* own account; he could 
not see where Mr. Innes* character was 
aspersed more than in his own account, 
nor the injury done him in his fortune by 
(he plirase agent,” which coiilil 

only bear upon the degree in wlilcli be 
was an agent. Mr. Jardine observee^ 
that no rhetoric could remove from his 
mind the idea, that Mr. Daniell was 
aclnateil by inalieioiei intentions, and on 
Mr. Whiteman's repeating his readiness 
to give due apology for the indiscreet 
phrase, added, he did not think any cut- 
ting or sepumting would do, or indeed, 
under Mr. Innes* state of feelings, that 
any apology would be taken. Mr. White- 
man expressed a lio])C that Mr. Jardine 
would be able to induce Mr. Innes to take., 
a milder view of the affair, and again 
slated, that ho thought it his duty to 
produce reconciliation, if practicable; to 
which ]Mr. Jardine assented. 

A letter from Mr. Jardine to Mr, 
Whiteman states, that he had laid before 
Mr. Innes Mr. W.’s view of the case. 
He observes that Mr. Innes* printed 
paper bore bis signature; whereas Mr, 
Daiiieirs communication was anonymous, 
lie adds that Mr. Innes had determined 
to give a statement (accompanying the 
letter) to the world under his signature; 
and Jic leaves it to Mr. Daniell to deter- 
mine what course he intended to pursue, 
with reference to the demand made upon 
him. 

This statement is dated Feb. 14tli, six 
days before the call made upon Mr. 
Danicll by ]Mr. Jardine. It refers to 
(but docs not contain) the paragraph in 
the Calcutta Courier, which is denomi- 
nated a low, malicious, anonymous 
attack,'* striking at Mr. Innes* pecuniar]^ 
prosperity and injuring his feelings ; inti- 
mates tliat there were grounds for believing 
tiiat Mr. Daniell had furnished anony- 
mous communications to the Singapore 
paper, and it concludes : ** Now had this 
slanderer been alone in the world, without 
a wife and family, the chastisement of 
Ilfs person, till it was degi'aded to the 
level of his mental de|ntivity, would have 
been onl^ an act of justice : as others, 
however, suffer from his shame, Mr. Innes 

(2 L) 
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waives fiiicli privilege— :/<)r the time, re- 
stores liim to Ills forfeited right, and calls 
for the siitisfactioii customary amongst 
equals.’* 

Mr. Whiteman inquired verbally of Mr. 
Jardiiic whether this document would be 
published, ,in tlie event of a meeting 
taking p^ce lictwecii Mr. Daiiiell and 
Mr. limes, and satisfaction was given? 
Mr. Jardine answered, “ Yes, undor any 
circumstances; even -should Mr. In ties 
Iw sent to the next world, it will he pul>- 
lishcd in justification of his conduct in 
this.** In n letter, Mr. Jardine states 
that he had seen Mr. Junes, who was 
determined to give tlic document to tho 
public “ under any circumstances.'* 

Mr. Wliitemaii, ill return, declaring 
that he had in vain endeavoured to find, 
in the paper complained of. any asper- 
sions on the character of Mr. 1 lines of a 
j^raver nature than those atTecting liiin in 
a paper published by himself; and that, 
after the very extraordinary document of 
the I4<th, composed long prior to Mr. 
Danicll being made cognizant of bis hav- 
ing given offence, and which Mr. limes 
was determined to give to tlic public even 
in the event of a meeting, he (Mr. White- 
man) considered it impossible that Mr. 
Duaiell could meet Mr. limes. Ho lulds: 
** I confess my inability to understand 
tliat any law of honour requires an ulti- 
mate appeal to weapons, unless as com- 
plete satisfaction for injuries received.’* 

. .Mr. limes, in a “ final letter,** pro- 
claims Mr. Daiiiell an unjust coward,” 
and threatens personal chastisement ; 
which letter* addressed “ to James N. 
Daniell,” was returned by Mr.Wliitcmari, 
with a note intimating that Mr. Danicll 
could not receive any communication from 
Mr. Innes. 


The following paper accompanied our 
copy of the pamphlet : 

** Mr. Daniell begs to observe that, although he 
denies having in any way slandered the character 
of Mr. Innes. he did not think of refusing him 
the satisfaction he demanded, according to the 
cusumuury rules of duelling; but Mr. Innes him- 
self.' pending the discussion between Mr. White- 
man and Mr. Jardine. transmitted, through the 
latter person to Mr. Whiteman, a written ad- 
dress to the public of tlic most violent descrip- 
tion. Mr. Daniell immediately tendered gentle- 
manly satisfaction provided the address were to 
be withdrawn: tills, after consultation between 
Mr. Jardine and Mr. Innes. was refused, and the 
document almost immediately circijlatcil : Mr. 
innes thus himself selecting an appeal to pubiic 
opinion, by letter, a course quite inconsistent with 
the demand for satisfaction at first required, 
meeting with arms being considered as complete 
satisfaction for injuries received. Mr. Danicll 
thinks it right thus much to advert to the accu- 
sation of * slander* and * refusing redress.’ pre- 
ferred by Mr. Innes* as various o» parte state- 
ments have appeared. The conversations and 
correspondence given in detail are sufiiciently 
explanatory. 

(Signed) J. N. Danikll. 

(Slgnetl) John C. WuiraMAN.” 

Canton. 26th Feb. 1834. 

The Canton Jie^Lster to the IStti March 
has reached us, but it contains little local 


intelligence, being chiefly ■ filled with tho 
procccrlings at home. 

The following orders from llie governor 
to the bong incrchanls respect the fo- 
reigner, or pretended fOTeigner, wlio has 
given him.sclf up for trial as the person 
who accidental^ shot a Chinese in tlie 
K um • sing- moon ajOfray. 

** Tile En^iali chief, Davis, and the 
others, have presented ii representation, 
stating : f We have hcanl that a lascar has 
been Aoduced and conveyed from Macao 
to by a hong-merchant, being ac- 

cusetl ns the murderer who caused the 
death of a native at Kum-sing-moon. 
We protest against any punishment being 
iiillicted on this man.’ This coming be- 
fore me, the governor, 1 issue this reply : 
The celestial empire clierishes tender re- 
gard for foreigners, but if tbi-y and ii.'itives 
eoiumit crimes, each must obey the fixed 
laws, and appear belore a court to be 
fully cxiiniined according to the facts ; 
then the law will liave its course without 
connivance, 'i'lie said ftireigner has given 
himself up according to law, and in so 
doing lias evinced bis respect for the law. 
There must be no evasion about bis being 
sediiccfi and bronglit up to be piiiiisbed, in 
order 'to create suspicions. IVloreover, the 
said chief and the others have formerly said 
that they have nothing to do with the atluii 
at Kunusing-inoon ; wiiy do they now in- 
terfere, and contradict their former state- 
ment? 1 hereby order that the buiig- 
tnercbnnts make known iny coininaiuls for 
quiet and attention, and not to present 
troublesome petitions, ^c. Oppose not.” 
Dated 28th January. 

A further order, dated next day, inti, 
mates, in reply to another pclilion of Mr. 
Davis, that the individual in question will 
not forfeit bis life. 

Another disturbance is said to have 
broken out amongst the bill tribes on the 
borders of Canton province, near Leeii- 
chow. 

The IJbid, from Siam, lias brought Ict- 
Icrs from Bniikok, dated late in January, 
from which w'e leani that a fleet of seventy 
war-boats, and about one hundred trans- 
ports, under the command of tlic Pra- 
klang, leftUankok on the 1st December, 
on tliuir w'ay to Cambodia. The land 
force, commanded liy Pliyn Metuh, is said 
to have amounted to about 90, (HK) men. 
They have proceeded flrst to Cambodia, 
for the purpose of attacking tlie king of 
that country, Ilong-him, and of seizing 
his brother. Prince llong-cliun, for hav- 
ing disobeyed the Siamese government. 
They will thciiec proceed to Cochin China, 
to aid the insuigents, who now war 
against the existing ruler of that country. 
Must of the Siamese soldiers are said to 
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be rust inf?, wlio have been compelled to 
rcHnqirisli tlicir agricultural pursuits, and 
to cxcliaiigc the peaceful implcmctits of 
liusbnndry for arms, which in all proba- 
bility they never saw before. One vessel 
had already returned from Cambodia with 
about one hundred ])risoners, and the fa- 
milies of some Chinese wlio had been 
killed in the Cochin Chinese insurrection. 
Prince Hong- chan had fled ; but the Sia- 
mese have a partial hold of Cambodia, and 
have plundered several ()laces inhabited 
by Cochin Chinese ; fears arc entertained 
that they may yet sirstain a defeat, as 
they arc in a very exposed country. 

Oil is said to be dear ; and, although 
grain is abundant, the inhabitants seem 
desirous of hoarding it up, in case of an 
emergency. — C//row., Fch. 27. 


TIio II. C. brig of war TitjKis, from 
Mocha, has brought intelligence of the 
irruption into the territory of a horde of 
ISedouin Arabs, composed of various 
tribes, ii umbering about ‘J0,00() men, who 
have plundered the whole countix along 
that line of coast. They carried by storm 
the town and fort of Mocha, after a bravo 
resistance by the Turkish garrison of (ifK) 
men, a large portion of whom fell in tiic 
defence ; and of the remainder many 
sought and receive<l protection on hoard 
the II. Co.’s surveying ship Benares, 
Amongst these were the governor, Toor- 
kcy-hel-mas, who lias arrived here in the 
Tigris. It appears that, for the space of 
three days, the ill-fated town was given 
up to plunder, during which time the 
liedouiiis, iiiirestraiiied in their ra]>ncity, 
committed the greatest excesses, ilespoil- 
iiig the ifdiabitaiits of every article of the 
slightest value, and murdering tliosc who 
would not, or could not, direct them to 
the places in which they supposed the 
nierehaiits had concealed their wealth. 
The person and property of the ISritish 
agent, a Borah, were respected ; and all 
who fled to Ins lioiise for refuge escaped 
with their lives ami property. Many 
Banians connected with persons at this 
place, Siirut, Bhowiiiiggur, &e. who fail- 
ed, or were unable, to avail thciiisclves 
of this nsyluin, were plundered of all they 
had ; and several were killed. — Bomb, 
Gaz, Feb. 22. 


eavf of 00011 |{?0}ie. 

Papers from the Cape, to the 4th of May, 
arc occupied with speculations as to the 
results of the liCgislutivc Council, and 
details of the system of proceeding in the 
cpuiicil. The hills, except those intro- 
duced by the governor, must be presedted 


upon one of the first four sittings of the 
council in cacli session ; and when pc^ 
titions arc presented wlicrein individual 
rights or interests are affected, it will he 
optional with the persons so affected 
to he heard before the Assembly, either 
in person or by counsel. The votes and 
proc^cedings of the legislature are also 
to he published daily. Much disappoint- 
ment was felt that tJic members were not 
elected by the people, instead of being 
nominated by tlic governor. l\rcinbers 
have the privilege of franking letters, as 
ill. England, and all petitions transmitted 
by the post, regarding bills before the 
council, are to be free. 


NEW SOUTH VVALE& 

Sydney papers to the -Itli IVIarch hairt. 
reached us ; they arc deficient in local in-, 
telligence. 

A misunderstanding has taken place be- 
tween the judges and the magistracy. Sir 
.lohn Jamison and Major Driiitt, justice^ 
of i’ciirith, having transmitted to the court 
copies of depositions taken before them, 
instead of the originals, Mr, Justice Bur- 
ton imposed a licavy fine upon them.. 
8ubse(jtieutly, it appearing that Ibis prac- 
tice bad been customary, tlioiigli irregular, 
and that the magistrates bad not inten- 
tionally violated the law, the fine was re- 
inittinl by the court. Since then (March 
1st), we observe a criminal information 
was moved for by the solicitor-general 
against the three police magistrates of 
Syiliiey, for neglecting to prepare jury-, 
lists. The court refused the application 
for a criminal information, but said it was 
competent to the law otiicers of the crown 
to sue for the penally provided in the local' 
act. IMr. Justice Burton thought a cri- 
minal information would lie. 

A serious mutiny has broken out in 
NoiTidk l.slund. ** On the 13th of Janu- 
ary,” says the Gazette^ ** a cuniiiogly 
planned conspiracy, to reduce the guard 
and civil oflicers of the settlement, was at- 
tempted and defeated. The government, 
having been previously apprized that 
soinetliing was in agitation, has been act- 
ing for some days with great circumspec- 
tion. Oil the morning of the 13th, when 
being escorted from the barracks to tlicir 
labour, a considerable body rose upon their 
guard, and an enj^agcinent of some mo- 
ments took place, during which one sol- 
dier, one constable, and six prisoners were 
killed. It was intended by the conspira- 
tors, if successful in conquering one de- 
taclimeiU of the guard, to have disarm'ed 
tlictn and innicbed them in tlieir van, to be 
the first victims if they received any oppo- 
sition from the rest of the garrison. In the 
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event of final triumpli, they were to pro- 
vision the schooner Isabella^ and put to sea 
without delay. About 170 of them arc, 
since this occurrence, compelled to labour 
on a heavy chain in addition to their former 
%veighty shackles.’* It remarks : “ We are 
surprised that these horrible bursts of rage 
arc not oftener manifested. The system 
upon which the settlement at Norfolk 
Island Is conducted is a hcllisli system; it 
is a system which engenders crime in its 
most appalling shapes ; a system, the con- 
tinuance of which is a disgrace to a Chris- 
tian government.” 

Charges, it is stated, arc about to be 
preferred, which are likely to terminate^ in 
dismissal, against one or more of the civil 
officers stationed at Norfolk Island. 


VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

The following extract from the speech 
of the Lieut. Governor, at the rc> opening 
of the Legislative Council, shows the as- 
tonishing improvement in the colony in 
less than ten years: — 

From the commencement of my ad- 
ministration, the resources of the colony 
have been gradually developing themselves 
in a manner highly satisfactory, more es- 
pecially since - after the suppression of 
bush-ranging, the removal of the abori- 
gines, and the introduction of a more effi- 
cient penal discipline, events which, (in 
their progress,) entailed upon my govern- 
ment the most painful responsibility, and 
a very heavy expenditure, — the settlers 
have been enabled to apply their undivi- 
ded energies to the improvement of their 
estates, and the best modes of investing 
their capitals. 

The exports of the colony, which on 
my arrival, in the year 18‘2i, amounted to 

14,500 currency, now exceed .€157,907 
sterling, and the revenue derived from in- 
direct taxotion, which ill 182:5 amounted 
to no more than .€27,000, and in the first 
half of 1824, in the words of my very 
able predecessor, ‘ declined almost to a 
total failure/ with, as appeared to him, 
• little prospect of much or early improve- 
ment,’ may now be quoted at j 675,000, 
independent of a very large ‘ extraordi- 
nary ’ revenue which the Crown has de- 
rived by the sale of lands.” 

An Indigenous species of wheat has been 
discovered in the colony “ Mr. Foster 
of the Macquarie river, accompanied by 
bis brother and Mr. Bates, has recently 
completed a tour of the northern and cas. 
tern coast of the island, exploring the se- 
veral rivers from fifteen to twenty milo^ 
up. Some trifling tracts of good land 
were found here and there, but what we 
look upon as the most interesting result of 
the journey is the discovery of an indige- 
nous species of wheat, which grows in 


various parts near the coast to the north of 
St. Patrick’s Head. As this is the first of 
the cereal order of plains that has been 
found in Van Diemen’s Land, its disco- 
very is well deserving a place in the 
annals of tlie colony ; unlike the common 
sorts of wheat, it seems to delight in poor 
soils, growing luxuriantly in banks of 
sand and shells.” 


SWAN RIVER. 

Favourable accounts have been received 
from the colony to the middle of Fc- 
bruary. The great drawback was the high 
price of labour, but this circumstance 
bolds out great encouragement for settlers 
to repair thither ; and some were return- 
ing from Van Diemen’s T.and, who had 
left the colony on its first settlement. 
Freemantlc had much improved in ap- 
pearance and convenience : tliis is greatly 
owing to the facility with which stone is 
procured, and the cheapness of timber 
and lime. The natives continue on friend, 
ly terms with the settlers, frequenting tlic 
toivns, and often receiving provisions either 
from tlia colonists or from the Govern- 
ment stores. At Perth, new barracks 
were recently finished, which are built of 
brick, and other improvements were in 
progress. At the settlement over the 
mountains, at York, the land had proved 
good for culture and for grazing to a very 
large estent. The flocks of sheep and 
cattle were increasing fast. A herd of 
wild cattle had been discovered on the 
banks of the Murray River, not much short 
of Iw'o hundred. The natives gave notice 
of its existence to tiic settlers. They were 
led to make tlic discovery known by 
seeing a picture which contained a group 
of cattle. The soldiers of the 6.Sd regi- 
ment had communicated the hooping^ 
cough to the natives, who suffer severely 
from its cllccts. 


A letter of the 17tli of May, from Je- 
rusalem, states, that the crowd of pil- 
grims ill the temple of the Holy Sepul- 
chre was so considerable on Iloly Sa- 
turday, that several persons were stifled 
by the pressure, and the heat arising from 
the immense number of lighted tapers. 
Alarm having spread through the multi- 
tude, a general rush tow'arcls the doors 
took place, in which several persons were 
crush^ to death. Ibrahim Paslm, who 
was. present, was nearly trampled under 
foot in endeavouring to restore order, 
and was only saved by a man taking him 
on his shoulders, and forcing his way 
with him to the entrance. In the eon- 
fusiqii, it is said| he lost liis sabic and bis 
diamonds. 
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REGISTER 


GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

adjutants and QUAKTElt MASTERS. 

Fort William^ Jan. 29, I834.~Tlio 
Uiglit Hon. the Governor. General in 
Council is pleased to cancel the Gov. G.O. 
of 2Gtli OcU 18S27, and to resolve that ad- 
jutants and quarter* masters of native regi- 
ments shall not be considered eligible to 
the charge of troops or companies, when 
there arc a sufficient number of other 
officers present, and qualified for the com- 
mand, both by length of service and a com. 
I>etcnt knowledge of the native languages. 

Stair officers of native regiments arc to 
l>c discontinued on the muster rolls of 
troops or companies, and mustered on the 
rolls of their respective departments. 

HEAD-QITARTERS AND OFFICES IN THE HILLS. 

Fort Willimnt Feb. 1, 1834.— It is pro- 
hibited to nil general officers on the stafl'to 
have their head-quarters, and to all civil 
and military officers to have their offices, 
ill the hills. 

MEDICAL ATTF.NDANCE ON DIVISION STAFFS* 

Fort Wmaniy Feb. 1, 18.34.— The Right 
Hon, the Governor-general in Council is 
pleased to permit general officers coni, 
maiiding divisions to select their own me- 
dical attendant from the medical oflicers 
of the Hon. Company’s forces serving at 
the head-quarters of the division, and the 
surgeon or assistant-surgeon so selected 
will draw the established allowance for at. 
tendance on the division staff, to all of 
whom, as well as to all officers arriving sick 
at the station, he will afford medical aid 
when required. 

CIVIL ArrOlNTMENXS, See. 

General Department. 

Mr. Thomas Church to lie deputy resi- 
lient at Prince of Wales Island, and to oincfateos 
resilient at Sincanore, during absence of Mr. Mur- 
chison, or until fuTtlier orders, 

Mr. J.W. Salmond to he first assistant to deputy 
resident at l*rincc of Wales Island, and to ofliciatc 
as deputy resident until further orders. 

Kh Mr. James Lawrell to officiate as salt ageat of 
24-Perguniiahs. 

17. Mr. R. Trotter, joint magistrate and dcptify 
collector of Bchar, ex-officio a deputy opium 
.igciit of Debar division. 

24. Mr. H. T. Prinsen to officiate as chief secre- 
tary to government, during absence of Mr. C. 
Maesween ftom presidency on public duty. 

March 3. Mr. R. Walker to officiate as first de- 
puty. collector of customs during absence of Mr. 
Hunter. 

Mr. A. F. Donnelly to officiate ns second de- 
puty collector until return of Mr. Draikcu. 

Political Dopartment. 

Feb. fi. Comet Macnai^htcn, third assistant to 

agent to Govcinor-gencrol in Rajpootana, to pro- 


ceed to Kolah to relieve Mr. L. Wilkinson, and to 
officiate ns political agent at that place. 

Mr. L. Wilkinson, when relieved by C’omct 
naghten, to proceed to Dhnpaiil to relieve Major 
Alves, and ofliciatc ns politic.i1 agent at Dhopaul. 

Mtijor Alves, on lieing rclicvcit by Mr. Wilkin- 
son, to procecil to Ajinerc to relieve Lieut, t-ol. 
.S|icirs and .nssuinc charge of office of agent to 
Governor-general for states of Rajpootana. 

Lieut. Col. Spiers, on being relieved by Major 
Alves, to precceii to Neemuch to relieve t'apt. 
Piislcy, ana act as politicfil agent at Neemuch on a 
consolidated allowance of Ks. 2,f)00 per mensem. 

Capt. Pasley, on being rcHevcit by l.icut. Col. 
Spclrs, to place himself at disposal of his £xc. 
the Cominander-ln-chicf. 

13. Mr. George Mainwaring to officiate for Mr. 
Gorton as agent to Governor-general at Uenares, 
during his aoscnce, or until further orders. 


Mr. Sullivan J. Bccher, having cxcredcd the 
periixl within which, under the orders of the Hon. 
the Court of Directors, he ought to have qualified 
himself In the native languages for the public ser- 
vice, h:is been ordered to return to England ; date 
24th Feb., iu;i4. 

Capt. R. Lloyd, assistant marine surveyor, has 
returned to the presidency, on account of ill hcaUh. 


Fttrlouf'hjt, 4c.-~Fcb. 0. Lieut. Col. A. Lockett, 
to (.'a)>c of Gootl Hope, for eighteen months, for 
hcMlth.— 10. Mr. W. T. Rolx'rtson, to Europe.— 
March 3. Mr. John Hunter, for eight months, to 
(!hina. — Mr. Robert E. Cunliire, to Europe, for 
health. — Mr. C. F. Thomson, to New South 
Wales, for health. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Feb. 0. The Rev. Henry Parish, LL.D., chap- 
lain, to be surrogate at Agra, for granting licences 
of marriage. 

10. The Rev, Henry Pratt to be district chap- 
lain at Benares i also surrogate for granting mar- 
riage licences. 

17- The Rev. Thos. Edw. Allen to be district 
chaplain at Hazareebaugh. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort William, Fab. fi, 11134.— James McDowell, 
Esq., 2d member, to be 1st member of Medical 
Hoard ; Joseph LangstalT, Esq., 3il member, to be 
2d member of ditto ; .Superintending 8urg. Jiffin 
Swiiicy, M.D., to be 3d member of ditto ; Surg. 
Wm. Panton to be a superintending surgeon on 
estab.; and Assist. Surg. Uenj. Durt, m.d., to be 
surgeon, from Ist Feb. 1834, in sue. to C. lloUii- 
son retired. 

Feb. 13.— Cadet of Engineers C. L. Spitta ad- 
mitted on estab., and prom, to 2d Heat. 

Surg. James McDowell, 1st member of Medical 
Board, permitted to retire from service. 

Feb. 17-— ‘Capt. G.vvin Young, 7<Hh N.L, Co act 
as a member of Military Board, on departure of 
Lieut. Col. Craigie, until fiirther orders; arid 
Capt. E. P. Gowan, regt. of artll., to .act as seexu- 
tary and accountant to ditto, v. Capt. Voung. 


IJcad-Quarters, Jan. 31, 1834.— Lieut. Col. C. 
H. Lloyd, invalid estab., to command European 
invalids at Chunar. (This cancels recent appoint- 
ment of Lieut. Col. F. A. Watson.) 

Fei>. 3.— The following station and other ordcra 
confirmed Lieut, and Adj. J. Locke, 22d N.I., 
^to officiate as station staiTat Lucknow, during ab. 
scnce of Capt. Denby, officiating major of bri- 
gade ; date 3il Jan.— Lieut. S. F. Hannay to act as 
mlj. to a wing of 40th N.I. proceeding on treasure 
escort duty; date Kith Jan.— Lieut. G. Hamilton 
to act as adj. to .'i3it N.I. during absence, on leave, 
of Lieut. O. W. Span ; date 25th Jan. 
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Capt. S. P. (\ HumfiftYS* nillli N.l.,.ki nfliciatc 
as major or at Mhow, duriiijif ultijciicet oii 

leave, of Dri|;aik' Major PatRcr. 

F«^0. — Supernumerary C<»riiot A. Harris to do 
duty with Dd at llcnares. 

Fvh, n.— T/ieut. Col. J. Nesbitt (nnfurl.l removed 
from inh and posterl to (ith N.l. ; and Lieut. Col. 
M. C. Paul (new prom.) posted to Otii do. 

Lieut. J. Hamilton, i)lh who was recently 
nominatctl to ofiiciate as a brigade major. appointed 
to Mey war field force. 

Assist: Surg. W. Rail to take medical cb.argo of 
a detachment of H.M. troops proceeding, from 
lire- idcncy to i:.awnporc by water. 

Feb. 10. — The following orders conftrmcd 
Assist. Surg. J. V. L^'rae, 4th N.L. to aiforii me- 
dical aid to prisoners and civil establishments at 
Saugur. during alienee of Assist. Surg. Spry, or 
until further ordei*s; dale Kith Jan. — i.ietit. C. 
Corlield to actas adj. to 47th N.l. ; date 2d Feb. 

Superintentllng Surgs. f!. Campbell removed 
from Agra to Sirhind circle of superintendence: 
\Vi A. Veiiour from Ncemuch to Agra circle: and 
W. Panton (iiew]irom.) postecllo Neemuch circle. 
— Superintending Surg. T. .Smith to conduct du- 
ties of CawiiiM>rc circle of sutH^rintcndctice during 
absence, on leave, of Sup. Surg. T. T we. die. 

Lieut. O. Johnston, 4<ilh, to net ns intern, and 

J u. mast, to 5Ist N.I., during aljscncc of Lieut. 

iamb, or until futlhor orders, there nut being a 
qualified oiliccr present with latter corps. 

Feh, 11. — The undermontioned unposted Ensigns 
appointed to corps .spcciflctl, an<l directed to join : 
— R. T. FJdw.'irds to 2.'Uh N.l. at Agra ; J. 'rurner, 
51st do. at- Ncemuch ; F. Adams, :i7th do., at 
Nemnuch; G. Parker, Kith do., at Ilaitool; C. 
J. Richards, IDth do., at liarrackporc ; G. II. Da- 
vidson, Kith do. at Mhovv ; .S. W. R. Tulloch, 
2.3d do. at Kumoul; J. S. D. Tulloch, 17Lh do., at 
Nussecrabad. 

Feb. 13 to 13. ~ The following division order 
confirmed Assist. Surg. T. Kussel to inocced 
and relieve As.sist.. Surg. Mackeaii from iiieilical 
charge of 43d' N.l. ; date Ilcnares 31st Jaii. 

Capt. D. Downbig, ;td N.L, .and 2d-Licut. G. G. 
Chauner, 5th bat. artillery, to do duly at conva- 
lescent dep.'it at Landour until 1st Nov. 1334. 

Supemum. 2d-Lieut. C. L. Spitta, of engineers, 
to do duty with sappers and miners at Uelni. 

Ens. J. Ilcnnessy, 70lh N.I., to act as adj. to 
regt. durhig absence, on leave, of Lieut, and Adj. 
P. Harris* 


Forf William, Feb. 20.—Tnfantn/. Major C. F. 
Wild to bo licut. col., v. P. Starling retired, with 
rank from 17th Jan. 1U34, v. T. 'Paylor retircMl. 

24rA N.L f 'apt. M. Ramsay to 1 k> major, I/icut. 
A. S. Singer to be capt. of a cotti]i., and Ens. A. 
Q. Hopper to be lieuL, from I'/lh Jan. 13:i4, in 
sue. to C. F. Wild prom. 

27fA N.L Ens. W. H. Ellis (dee.) to lie licut., 
from 2{)th Nov. 1031, v. Licut. W. Elliott dec. 

.39<A N.l. Licut. W. Clifford to be captain of a 
company, v. R. B. Burton retired, with rank from 
2J)th Oct. ia‘J2, V. capt. F. Grant proin.—Ens. 
Geo. Pcngrec to be licut., from 22tlr Uct. 1032, v. 
Licut. W. Clifford prom. 

Assist. Siirg. John Dalrymplc to be surgeon, v. 

J; Savage retired, with rank from 1st Feb. 1034, v. 
C. Robinson retired. 

IGt/i N.l. Ensign .1. IT. numett to be licut:, from 
13th Jan. 1034, v. J. M. McGregor dismissed by 
sentence of a gaicral court-martial. 

Cadet of Infan! ry James Thompson admitted to 
service, and prom, to eiislgn. 

Licut. Francis Dash wood, regt. of artillery, to 
act as assistant secretary to Military Board, v. 
Capt. Gowan. 

' Assist. Burg. James Barber, attached to civil 
station of Aaiinffhur, at hfs own rctiucst, permitted 
to return to military branch of service. 

Assist. Surg. James Esd.*ulc, m.u., to perform 
medical duties of civil station of Azimghur until ^ 
furtlicr orders, v. Assist. Surg. Barber. 

Assist. Surg. lleury Taylor, attached to OOtli 
N.I.; to pcriorni mcilical duties of civil slulioii of 
Iljlynpooiec, during absence of Assist. Surg. An- 
drews, OK uiiiil return of Assist. Surg. Uousficld. 


Ilead-Qutu'ter/i, Fd*. 10 to !34. — The following 
orders confirmed: — Assist. Surg. S. Winbolt to 
ofiiciate 'as civil assist , surgeon at Banda until fur- 
ther orders: date 3d Feb.— Lieut. J. \V. 11. Jamie- 
son, 52d, to .let as adj. to a detachment consisting 
of 4 companies of 52d and 71&t N.L; date 2!)th 
Dec. 1033. 

Licut. A. Grant, STiih, to nfliciatc as Irtcrp,. and 
qii. mast, to Kith NJ., during absence,- on leave, 
of Lieut. M.'iinwaring, there not being u properly 
qualifieit olllccr present with latter corps. 

Lieut. Cols. J. Anderson removed from (Sd to 
0th N.L: T. Diindas (on furl.) from 0th to 21st 
do. ; and C:. F. Wild (new prom.) posted to 02d ilo. 

Assist. Surg. C. Newton postcil to 40th N.l. 

' Cornet (.*. M. Gasi’oyne, .'ith, to act .^s interp. and 
qu. mast, to 2il L.C. until further orders. 

Lieut. J. F. Bradford, 1st, to net ns iiitcrp. .'ind 
qu. m.nst. to !)lh L.C. mitil Lieut. Tucker shall be 
rciKirtcd sufficiently recovered to return to his 
duty. 

Foi‘t William, Afair/i fi. — 21.<r N.L Ens Thomas 
J.amrs to lie lieut., from 27th Feb. 1034, v. C. 
Cook trnnsf. to invalid estalilishincnt. 

Surg. Joseph Langstaif, 2d memher, to be 1st 
nieml)er of Medical nn.*ird ; and Surg. John 
Swincy, M.n., 3(1 memljer, to lie 2d member of 
ditto, from 25th Fc)}. 1.134, in sue. to J. M'Dowcll 
retired. 

HeadrQuartcrJt, Feb. 2.1 to Afarch 4. — The follow- 
ing orders coiifirincd *. — Lieut. E. S. liloyd, 4!)th 
N.l., to act as adj. to Nusseree bat., during iiiilis- 

I )osition of Lieut, and Adj. O’Brien; dale 11th 
•'eb.— Lieut. E. M. Blair to act as adj. in 5th L.C., 
during alMcnee, on leave, of Lieut. Wheatley ; 
date .*)d Feh. — Lieut. J. Drummond to art as adj. 
to a wing of l!)th N.l., proceeding by water to Be- 
nares ; mite 20th Feh. 

■ Snpcmmn. Ens. J. Thompson (lately .'idmitlcd) 
to do duty with (>5th N.f. at Barrackpore. 

Ist-Liwit. J. 11. Daniell toactas .idj. to 2d bri- 
gade horse .’utillery, during absence on duty of 
Lieut, and Adj. Dasnwood. 

Licut. G. W. Williams, 20th, to act as interp. 
and qu. mast, to 10th N.L, during absence, on 
leave, of Lieut. Brown. 

Returned to dutjf, from Feb. 13. Capt. 

Francis Wheler, 2d L.i:.— Ens. S. D. Agar, bOlh 
N.l. — Licut. Douglas Wiggins, 7th L.C. (subject 
to confirmation of Hon. Court of Dirivtors).— 
Lieut. M. Wilson, 27th N.l. — 20. i:.apt. the lion. 
Wni. Hamilton, 0th N.l. — Lieut. Edw. Vil)aTt, 2(1 
L.C, — 27 . Lieut. Col. J.amcs Pcckrtt, nirps of rn- 

? uicers.— Licut. R. Menr.ies, 31st N.l. — Lieut. T. 

•. Flemyiig, JUltli N.l. — Ens. Geo. Shairp, J.'ith 
N.l. — Surg. H. F. Hough. — Ens. C. I. Harrison, 
05th N.l. (subject to confirmation of Mon. Court 
of Directors. 

VURLOUGIIS. ' 

To Europe. — Feb. II. Lieut. A. P. Graham, .32d 
N.l., for health. — 20. Major Joseph Orchard, Eu- 
rop. Regt., for health. — Assist. Surg. F. Furiieii, 
for health. — 27> Capt. John Fitzgerald, 2d L.C., 
m^or of brigade, Oude, on private aflairs — 
March 1. Surg. Wm. Mitchelsoii, for health.— 
Capt. W. H. Wake, 44th N.T., on private allairs. 
— (i. Surg. C. B. Francis, for health. 

To Cape Of Good Hope.-^Fcb. 13. Lieut. Col. John 
Craigle, 40th N.I., for two years, for health.— 
March 0. ('apt. J. II. Vanrciien, 25 1 h N.L, on 
private affairs- (instead of to Europe). 

To Singajfore. — Feb. 13. Capt. 11. R. Impey, 
.50th N.l., for twelve months, for health (also to 
(^hina). — Surg. James Clarke, garrison surgeon^ 
C'hunar, for two years, fur health. 


SHIPPING, 

Arrivfila in the River, 

Fkh. 12. General Palmer, Thomas, from Lon- 
don and Vizagapatain ; Yare, Fawcett, from Isle 
of Fiance and (?eylon; Enchantress, ('aiiney, 
from Madras and Coveloiig: and Atij^iUea, Al- 
meida, from Macao and Peii.iuf;. — 13. Atlas, 
llursiwick, from C'ovciong. — 14. Gotconda, Bell, 
from Bombay ; and Copernicus, May, from Cove 
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Jon((. — 17. IwUrma', Webster, from I.omlon anti 
ilobart Tfiwn. — IJt. (IcHvnit Uru'itt, llankier^ 
from Mauritius : ami limu:r, Austin, from Uos^ 
ton. — 20. iMid Atihurp, SiirouII, from Liverpool; 
Indian Oaje^ Durwaid, from Mangalore and Cey- 
lon ; and Waterloo t Cow, from Sydney, Mauii- 
tius, and Madras. — 22. 'Jonobutt Owen, from I.on- 
don ; and Ilrloellj/n, HikuIIc, from Idverpool and 
Penang. — 24. William Wilson, Miller, from Cey- 
l(Mi; — 25. Etlmard, Heaviside, from Mauritius and 
Jlainbantotle. — 2fi. Victoiro and Lise, Vcllelx)gard, 
from Bourbon.— 27. Emerald, Jolimson, from Port 
T.ou1s. — March 1. Alfred, 'faplcy, from London, 
Madra.s, and' Marcanum; Dussorah Merrhtmt, 
M<'>nericf, from Madras; and Vropontes, I'ratt, 
from Boston. — 2. Resolution, Seager, Frances, 
Serge, and George and Mart/, IlolK'rts, all from 
Matlras.— .3. Otravan, Br.iys, and Ajdliorp, Bridges, 
both from Boston.— 4. Keiipse, l*erry, frt}ni Salem ; 
and Elizabeth, Blenkinsop, from Bombay and 
Madras. — 5. Itolion, Frcinlin, from Lontltiti, 
Algoa Bay, and Madras; and Iturrell, Metcalf, 
from London, M.*uiritius, and l^ntu Petiro. — (i. 
Edina, Norris, from Madras. — 11. Varsec, Mac- 
kellar, from Crecnork. 

DejMirt arcs from Ca lea ft a. 

Per. 11. Argt/le, McOon.ikl, for Madras.— 
12. Duke of Ar'^ple, Bristow, fi>r T.ondon. — 1.3. 
Isabel, iloiiiinl, t'nr Liverpool. — 17. /fall, Hughes, 
for Liverpool; and Ibotertor, ButtanKhaw, ft)r 
London. — IH Arabian, Boult, ft»r Mauiitius. — 1!) 
Adelaide, Cutlirie, for Mauritius. — 20. Isoprna, 
'riioriiliill, for London; D' Aavn gne, Le Il<Y(uet, 
for ditlo; 1.fiura, 'raylt.r, for IM.iuriiiiis; and 
Emnluus, Weill).uik, for <liito. — 22. Malcolm, 
Kyles, for Lontlon— 2-1. K>!iva)d Harnett, Bose, 
for Madras and Ceylon; Virginia, Hullock, for 
Madras; Spartan, Webb, f«')r ditto ; ami Childe 
Unrald, fircc^i (field, for London. - 25. William 
the Fourth, Eale.s, for Socotra. — 2d. Edmonstouc, 
McHoiigall, for Bombay. — 2.3. John Adam, Iloclic, 
fortN'ylon; and Erporfer, Aiiwyl, for Mauritius. 
— Marioi 1. Scrern, llraithwuite, for London; 
Minerva. Ksiave, for Madras; and Diodem, Croft, 
for Liverpotil. — 2. Angelien, Almeida, for Macao ; 
;ind Frances Ann, Hay, for Liverpool. — .3. Albrcc, 
Ward, for Boston: and Jason, l.cgr.-md, for 
Havre do ( Jracc. — 4, Thomas Doagall, Brown, for 
Mauritius. — Yare, Fawcett, for Mauritius.— 7. 
lto.i burgh Castle, Fulcher, fur London. — 11. 
Uarretto Junior, Maunders, for London. — 12. 
Shelburne, Corbyii, for London. 

Vi eight to London (March Id) — Head weight, 
.C‘2. l.'is. to X'3. per ton ; light gtxxls, JL*3. to .C4. 
Ids. ; bullion, \ per cent. 


BlllTlIS, MAllllI.lGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Feb. l.'i. At Neemucli, the lady of Capt. Os- 
lx)rnc, of the commissariat, of a daughter. 

21. At Moiighyr, the lady of W. Dutf, Ksq., in- 
dlgti planter, of a (laughter. 

24. "In Fort William, the lady of Lieut. ILirt, 

11. M. 4!kh regt.f of a daughter. 

2P. At Mo/iifferporc, 'I'irluwt, Mrs. II. G. 
ILampton, of a daughter. 

Feb. 4. At Chittagong, Mrs. A. B. Smith, of a 
daughter. 

(». At Nccmuch, the lady of Lieut. .1. G. W. 
Curtis, interp. and qii. mast. 37ih N.L, of a 
daughter. 

' 7. At .Scebporc, the lady of E. Thompson, Esq., 
of a son. 

— At Allahabad, Mrs. E. II. M. Paschouil, of a 
daugider. 

‘1. At Nagporc, the kidy of Capt. W. Wardo, 
.'ith Bengal cavalry, of a son. 

12. At Meerut, the lady of J. O. Durridge, Esq., 
H.M. lUh drags., of adaughrer. 

13. At Cherra Pooidec, the Itidy of W. W^allcr, 
Esq., civil service, of a son. 

14. At Delhi, the lady of the Hon. Henry Gor- 
don, of twin daughters. 

— At Calcutta, the wife of Mr. C. L. Vaillaiit, 
Sudiporc factory, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. M. A. Pereira, of a daughter. 

— At Uerhampore, thclady of Wm. Dyer, Esq., 
surgeon, 7'^d N.I., of a son. 

Hi. At Cawnpore, the lady of Charles IIavel«ck, 
Esq., IGth Laiiccis, of a son. 


Hi. At Mynpoorlo, the lady of W: l‘i Andrew, 
E.s(j., of a d.'iughtcr. 

— At CidcuUa, the lady of R. S. Ilomfray, 
•Esq., of a daughter. 

— Ill Fort William, the lady of Lieut. Righy, 
engineers, of a son. 

— At Digha, Dinaporc, Mrs. Daniel Penhea- 
row, of A son. 

17. At Patna, the lady of J. 11. Crawford, Esq., 
civil service, of a d.anghtcr. 

20. At Benares, the lady of Wm. Parker Goad, 
Es(|., civil service, of a daughter. 

— At Kiddcrptire, Mrs. II. Leopold, of a son. 

21. At Calcutta, the lady of Charles Hogg, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

— At Puineah, the lady of 11. B. Perry, Esq., 
of a son. 

— At (Calcutta, Mrs. U. LeClcrc, of a son. 

23. At ('alculta, the lady of J. Becher, Esq., of 
twin sons. 

24. At (Calcutta, Mrs. Andrew Liddlc, of a son. 

20. At C.alcntta, the lady of A. (L Roussac, 

E.sq., of adaiiithtcr. 

March 1. At Serampore, the lady of W. W. 
Baker, Esq., of a daughter. 

2. The liuly of.Iohn Cowie, Esq., of a son. 

4. At Calcutta, the lady of George Dougal, Esq., 
of A daughter. 

(>. Mrs. II. J. Frederick, of daughter. 

Ijiitch/. At Ivursnul factory, district Allahabad, 
the wife of Mr. W. Jones, planter, of a sen. 


AfAltUIACES. 

.Tan. m. At Dinnpore, William James Parker, 
Es«j., eldest son oi' Sir William (iror/.e Patkei, 
Bart., of IIanihon.se, Ilichnioinl Hill,’ Surry, to 
Pluelw M.arslcill, eldrst dauglUtTof Mr. .Super in- 
tending Surg. John M.arsliall, Saugor division. 

Feb.'.i. At Agra, Lieut. A. II. E. Boilcau, of en- 
gineers, to Miss Hanson. 

4. At CalciJtt.i, Mr. D.ivid Pursick, junior, to 
Miss Mary Martin. 

6. At Kuriiaul, Lieut, .and Adj. Wm. Cookson, 
!)th L.C., eldest son of M.ij. (ion. Cookson, roy.il 
artillery, to Miss Elir.a Liny 'Pucker, second 
(Laughter of Col. John G. P. I'ucker, 

H.’ y\t Lucknow, Win. Gilbert Don, Esq., adju- 
tant, llillBangors, U) Georgiana K. Elliot, youngest 
daughter of the late George Elliot , Esip 

— At Calcutta, C,*a]>t. Wm. Cubill, lOlh regt, 
N.L, to Miss Harriet H.arcourt. 

10. At Cawnpore, Capt. Edward Baker Berc, of 

II. M. Idth L.ancers, to Eli/.alKgh Arabella, eldest 
daughter of Harry Pigou, Es({., late of the .3d 
Dr.ag<K>ii Guards. 

— Mr. Win. J. Collett to Mi.^s Caroline Gcforgo. 

12. At Niisseerahad, Major John Herring, coin- 
m.aiiding 37th regt, N.L, to Eli/a Anne, third 
daughter of Major Gen. Loveday, Bengal army. 

— At Allyglmr, Lieut. Chas. C. Pigott, IHth 
regt. N.L, to Maty Madeline Fr.aser, third daugh- 
ter of the Late IKairy Ilaiinay, Ksci., Elgin, and 
grand daughter of the late l\apt. .Simon Fraser, of 
DaltuHc, Inverncshire, ScntLaiid. 

14. .At Calcutta, M. J. Athnnass, Esq., to Miss 
S. Britchod, 

1.1. At Dum-Dum, Frank Graham Fulton, Esq., 
to ll.arriett Frances Georgiana, daughter of the 
late George Morse, Esq., si.n., of Clifton. 

— At Agra, Lieut. J. C. L. Rh'hardsnn, artil- 
lery, to Charlotte, tJiird daughter of the late James 
Bruce Laing, Esq., Bengal civil service. 

— .At Calcutta, Mr. John Wise, of the shix) 
Sherburne, to Miss IIaiin.ah t.’ravcn. 

17. At Howrah, John llov/cll. Esq., s9condson 
of 'Phoinas Howell, Esq., of Cardigan, South 
Wales, to Charlotte, eldest daughter of Manna- 
duke Stalkart, Es(|., of Calcutta. 

10. At Barrackporc, Capt. J. Grahatn, J30lh N.L, 
to llarrielte Anne, only daughter of Major Gen. 
James W'atsun, c.ii., commanding the iHresidency 
division of the army. 

20. At c:iiandcrnagore, E. Coignard, Esq., to 
Helene, daughter of A. Lc Franc, Es(j. 

22. Mr. 11. J. Tonson to Miss Ellen Goadc. 

2.1. At Kurnaul, Charles Ralkes, Esq., civil scr- 
.vice, to So])hia Mary, eldest daughter of T. M. 
M.athewH, lisq., paymaster of H.M. ;Jlst regt. • 

20. At Calcutta, John Krsklne, Esq., of .SoorooL 
to Julia, daughter of the laic Capt. 11. P. .Shortt, 
20lli regt. N.L 

27. At Calcutta, W. M. Dirom, Esq., civil ser- 
vice, to Mary, el.'leit daughter of R. 11. Tulloh, 
Esq., civil service. 
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March 3. At ColcuttA, Mr. Alexander Ilowat- 
son to Miss Caroline Shouldhnm. 

iMtcly. At Calcutta, Mr. E. O. Dubois, indigo 
planter, to Mademoiselle Malrhia Latour de Ville- 
neuve. 


DEATHS. 

Dee, 28. At HuiDce, David Shaw, Esq., m.d. 
Jan, 16, 1834. At Delhi, Mirca MalmmudKhan, 
the king’s buxee. 

16. AC llangoon, at his brother’s residence, Capt. 
Wm. Crisp, of the country service. 

24. At Futteghur, Mrs. Isabella Gamisse. 

At Lucknow, aged. 20, of fever, Elisabeth 
Louisa, wife of Capt. George Templer, 22d N'.l. 

26. At Chandern^orc, Mr. Lewis D'Crtis. 

29. At Calcutta, Mrs. Louise Landcmnn, Agcd(K). 
Fett, 7. In camp, at Secrolc, near Bchares, Col. 
Lionel Hook, commanding H.M. 16feli Foot. 

9. At Allahabad, Mrs. Alex. Dotcllho. 

10. At Hamcer})ore, Caroline, wife of R. M. 
Tilghman, Esip, aged OA years. 

. — At Benares, Mary, wife of Mr. George Tut- 
tle, finn of Tuttle and diaries, aged 20. 

14. At (-alcutta, Mr. John James Talincr, in- 
iligo planter, agcii 40. 

18. At Dacca, Mrs. S. Gibson, agiHl73. 

22. At Calcutta, Mr. John Hendrick, aged 7A. 

24. At Dccgaii, in Dinaporc, of a severe bilious 
attack, James Ilavell, Esq., one of tlic proprietors 
of Decgah Farm, agcil 36. 

27. Madame Sopliic Latour, agc<l 
March 1. Mrs. llridgct Morton, ngcdQ.A. 

r>. At the General Hospital, Mr. W. Nunn, son 
of the late — Nunn, Esq., of Fcrayten Hall, coun- 
ty Essex. 

Contradictcd,^The death of Mr. J. Davis, of 
Benares. 


COURT-MARTIAL. 

LIEUT. STRYE. 

Head- QuarterSf Choultry Flahtf Jem, G, 
1 834. tracts Irotn tlic proceedings of 
an European General Court- Mart ini, hoUleii 
at Masulipntam, on the 15tli Oct. 1833; 
president, Lieut. Col. F. Bowes, '12d regt. 
N.I. 

Lieut. Richard Samuel Marc Sprye, 
9lli N.I., late dcp. judge advocate general, 
placed in arrest by order of the Coinnian. 
der-in-chief, at the requisition of the Right 
Hon. the Governor in Council. 

For scandalously infamous be- 
haviour, unbecoming the character of an 
officer and a gentleman, in the following 
instances 

1st Instance. — In having, at Viziana* 
gram, on the 23d May 1833, w hen offi- 
cially employed as judge-advocate, in at- 
tendance upon a native special court-mar- 
tial, then and there assembled under the 
provisions of a proclamation of martial 
law, endeavoured, by threats, to prevail 
upon I'asoomiiily Srotaputty, vakeel of 
Palcondah, to give false evidence, con- 
trary to his conscience and hisl)elicf, upon 
the impending trial of Fedda Juggiuli, 
dancing girl and concubine of Venket- 
puUy llazc, late zemindar of Palcondah. 

2d Instance. — In liaving, at tbo same 
place, on the 24th of the samo month, 
wlien oflicially employed as above stated, 
in a letter bearing a corresponding date, 
and addressed to William Mason, Esq , 
collector and magistrate of Vizagapatam, 


••Madfds* lAuoi 

made use of the following expressions : 

As to conviction, I still think 1 may 
safely calculate on it ; but 1 shall obtain 
it on testimony such as, be assured, no 
English court will receive,** tlierchy avow, 
ing his intention to obtain a capital con- 
viction upon false and insufficient evi- 
dence, from the said native special court- 
martial, before wliich the said Fedda Jug- 
giah was, tlien and tlicrc, about to be 
arraigned on a charge affecting her life. 

3d Instance. — In having, at the same 
place, on the 25th of the same month, 
when officially employed in conducting 
the prosecution upon the trial of the said 
Fedda Juggiah, before the said court* 
martial, and W’lien permitted by the said 
court to examine in private l\isoomurty 
Scetapulty, vakeel, aforesaid, then and 
there a witness upon the trial of the snitl 
Fedda Juggiah, with the understanding 
and u^ion the pledge that if what he, l*a- 
soomiirly Scetapulty, said, proved of a 
nature to establish the falsity of the signa- 
ture to certain letters brought in evidence 
against the prisoner, he, l.«iciit. Sprye. 
would call him before the court to repeat 
the same, broken the pledge so given to 
tlio court, inasmuch as tlie said Fasoo- 
murty Scetapulty then and there declared 
to Lieut. Sprye ** that the whole was a 
conspiracy and a forgery, and that if fair 
course of trial was pursued it would all 
be so discovered ;** and he, Lieut. Sprye, 
notwithstanding, and without regard to the 
pledge given, informed the court that it 
was needless to communicate, and that he, 
Lieut. Sprye, was not bound to commu- 
nicate to the court what Fasoomurty Sce- 
taputty had sold. 

4tli Instance. — In having, at the same 
place, on the same day, when officially 
employed in conducting the prosecution 
aforesaid, prolonged the sitting of .the 
said court, upon the trial, after nine at 
night, although the sitting had extended 
from nine in the morping, with intent, in 
so doing, to the manifest denial of justice, 
to save, by means of the lateness of the 
hour,. the remaining witnesses in support 
of the prosecution from the cross-exami. 
nation to which the otlier witnesses for the 
prosecution had been subjected. 

5tli Instance.^In having, at the same 
place, on the 29(h of the same month, 
when officially employed in conducting 
Uic prosecution aforesaid, endeavoured sur- 
reptitiously to obtain, through the presi- 
dent of the said court, Subadar Major Ab- 
doolruhman, of the 8tli regt. N.I., the 
opinions of the court on the case as it then 
stood, altlioiigh the evidence on the de- 
fence had not been concluded. 

6ih Instance.— Ill having, at the same 
place, oil tlic SOth of the samo month, 
when officially employed in conducting the 
prosecution aforesaid, tampered, to the ma« 
nifest denial of justice, vrirh the president 
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of the court, the saiti Suharlar Major Ab> 
cloolrulirnan, in oriicr to olitaiii a vcr<]ict of 
conviction a«rainst the prisoner Pedda 

Tlie above hcii>g in breacli of the articles 
of war. 

Finding ;. — The court liaviiig most ma- 
turely weighed and considered the whole 
of the evidence adduced in support of the 
prosecution, as well as what the prisoner, 
Lieut. R. S. INI. Sprye, 0th N. I., hath ad- 
vanced in his defence, and the evidence in 
support thereof, is of opinion — 

Finding on the 1st, 2d, :3<1, dth, .^ih, 
and Glh instances of charge, that the pri. 
soner is not guilty. 

The court doth ihercpDre most fully and 
most honourahly accjuit llie prisoner of all 
and every part of the charge. 

'Flic court begs to remark, with refe- 
rence to its finding on the 2d instance of 
charge, that although tlic writing of the 
letter alluded to is therein proved, yet, as 
it attaches no ciiininality whatever to the 
same, it has recorded a finding of not 
guilty thereon. 

(Signed) F. IJowks, 

Lieut. C<d. and I’residcnf. 

Disapproved, — The court, upon this 
trial, has obscured its heiter judgment, by 
admitting yii the record and taking ns evi- 
dence a mass of irrelevant matter, whicli 
has caused the ])roccedings to extend to a 
length probably unparallclled, by illegally 
receiving and recording a series of un- 
proved and garbled writings, in great part 
extracted from a private diary, and by 
allow'ing tbe prisoner unjustiliably to at- 
tempt his tiw'ii vintlicalion by throwing 
odium upon the parties not before the 
court, thereby unjustly admitting the .*ic- 
ensed to become the accuser. Nothing can 
he more simple than Lieut. Sprye’s cas<*, 
divested of the collateral considerations with 
which, for sinister purpo^tcs, and through 
the culpable indulgence of the court, it has 
been mixed up. The narrative contained 
in the letters addressed by him to Brig. 
Gen. Taylor, upon which the charge was 
founded, cannot be misconsirncd or mis- 
taken ; it exhibits a succession of illegal, 
premeditated, and underhand practices, 
employed with the deliberate purpose of 
olitaiiiing conviction, upon a capital trial, 
against the consciences of the court. Cither 
Ijieut. Sprye has so acted from the very 
motives wliii h in his letters ho attributes to 
himself, and then he is guilty to the fullest 
extent of all that has been charged .ngainst 
him ; or, otherwise, he must knowingly 
have misrepresented his own actions, under 
the flagitious belief that the government of 
Fort St. George could deliberately intend 
to take away life contrary to justice, and 
with the diabolical desire of rccummend. 
iiig himself as the ready instrument of n 
government by him supposed so ncfarioiis- 
]y to intend. In either event, Lieut. 
JburH,N,S,VoL.li.No.55. 
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sprye is manifestly unworthy to continue 
to hold a commission in an hoiiourafile 
service, and it will become my duty, m 
transmitting the proceedings to the home 
authorities, to bring the particulars of the 
case before liicm for their ultimate deci- 
sion. I.ieiit. Sprye will he released from 
arrest, and fortliwith proceed to such sta- 
tion as he may select south of Madras, 
there to reside pending the reference to the 
Court of Directors. 

(Signeil) II. \V. O'CArr.AC.frAv, 
J^ii-iit. (Jen. and Com.<in.chief. 

CIVIL AFFOINTMCNTS. 

Fttfi.22. S. Nicliolls, I'^sq., to art as 2ct judge of 
provincial court of iippeal and circuit for western 
division. 

M. Lewin, Ksq., to act .as a jitd,';e of provincial 
court f»f appc.'il .'uid circuit for centre division, 
until Mr. (.'as.-imajor joins. 

'r. V. S'foMliouse, Ksfj., t<» art as a trustee for St. 
c;tM)r/»e*.s Church, during ahsei ice of Mr. Clerk. 

J. A. It. Stevenson, Ksq., to act .ns Caiiaresc 
translator to tlovernnient. 

W. I.avie, Ks<j., to a<-t .as collecttir and magis- 
tratcof fiiintoor until i'utther orders. 

It. Calhr.art, Esq., to act as siilj-cullcctor and 
joint inagist ate of (Jaiijarn. 

W. t;. A I hut hunt, Esij., to resume duties of 
suh-colSt'clor and joint magistrate of Vizagapatam. 

.1. r;. S. nruere, Estj., to .act as assistant judge 
and join! criminal Judge of naj.ahiniitidry. 

P. it. Siimllrt, Es(|., to act as sub-collector and 
joint nicgislrate of Nellore. 

C. It. Uayiu>s, Esq., to be senior assistant (o 
.acc(juntaiit-geiieral. In sue. to Mr. Ilallctt. 

ft. I). P.irker, Esep, to act as government agent 
at Chejtaiik, during absence of M.'ijor Ilcalgcs on 
dut)'. 111 attendance on Itight lion, the ( rovornor. 

It. I). Parker, Esq., T. II. Davidson, Esq., and 
(f. F. beau champ, Esq., robe coin miss loners for 
drawing of govcminent lotteries of present year. 

G. F. ileaiichamp, Esq , to be second assistant 
to .accountaijt general, in sue. to Mr. Haynes. 

S, N Ward, Ksq., to act as register of zillah 
court fif (^niilHiconum, until further orders. 

2.“*. W. Douglas, Esfi., to act fis secretary to 
board for college ami for t>ub1ic instruct ion, during 
aliscnre of Lieut. M. J. llowlaiidson on duly. 


MI LITA R Y APFOJ NTMIiNTS, 
IMIO.MOTIONS, &c. 

Foj-f St. Fch. 22, 1:^4 Lieut. Col. J. 

Fraser, ;{liih N.I., to act us sccreUiry to govern- 
ment in military diquirtinent, during absence of 
Mr. (Merk on sick leave, and to accompany Right 
llf>n. the Governor f>ii lour of duty. 

Lkut. Col.Thos. Maclean, Madras Eurnp. regt., 
to act as special agent for foreign settlements 
during al>sencc of Lieut, (kil. Fraser. 

C.apt. Henry White, 7th N.I., to act as deputy 
secretary to government in military department. 

Major Limund, town major of Fort St. George, 
to .'iccnnipany llighlllon. the Governor to Banga- 
lore on duty. 

Lieut. Col. Walpole, to IxJ military secretary to 
Right Mon. the Governor, and to act as town 
major of Fort St. George, during absence of Major 
Limond. 

Maj. Limond. until further orders, to act as mili- 
tary secretary to Right Hon. the Governor, for 
Lieut. Col. Walpole. 

Lieut. Thomas M'Goun, (>th N.I., to be a de- 
puty judge advocate general, to complete cstabllsli- 
incnt. 

CapL James R. Hals, .^4th N.l., to art as assist, 
adj. gen. of army, v. White. 

Lieut. George Balfour, of artillery, to act hi 
deputy assist, adj. gen. of anny, v. Haig. 

(a wj 


•Madras. 



2/4 — Bombay. [Ai 


(\idct of Iiifaniry P* M« JoTiiistuii aiUtiittcxI on 
cstab.« and prom, lo eiiHij;n. 

Antist. Surg. James (-lialmcrs pcnnilted to resign 
service of Hon. Company. 


Head-Quarters, FaA. 23, 1(134. — Ens. P. H. John- 
ston to do duty with 6th N.I., till further orders. 

Feb, 24. — Lirut. M*Goun, deputy judge adv. 
gt'n., to proceed to Trichinopoly, and conduct da- 
til's of VIII. district. 

Lieut. T. ,1. Fisher. 4th N.I., to join his regt. 
on 14th March ^his periinl of suspension awartlcHl 
I>y a general com t-martial termiiKiting on the pre- 
vious day). 

Feb. 26. — The following orders conflrmcil 
Lieut. W. Russell to act as ({u. mast, to imh N I., 
during absence of lOns. Maiiu s on sick certificate ; 
date 1st Feb. — Lieut. F. Ditinas to act as adj. to 
sappers and miners, tluring absence of Lieut. Var- 
don on duty ; date lUth Feb. 

Assist. Surg. \V. Heatichainp, from native infir- 
mary, to do duty with II. M. 67; h regt. 

Fort fit. Getirifr, Frb. 211. — Inf'Htru. Lieiit. Col. 
<f. L. Wahab to be col., v. Smith dec.: and Maj. 
Hugh Kyd, from left wirg Madras Kiirop. regt., 
to be lieut. col., in sue. to W'.iliab prom. ; lUte of 
corns 21st Feb. IICH. 

Europ. R Heft Capt. 11. .S. Ward to 

lie major, Lieut. T. A IJiike tiil>e capt., iuul F'ns. 
C. R. Young to be lieut., in sue. to Kyd prom. ; 
date of corns. 21st Feb. 1334. 

The services of Maj. H. S. WukI placcil at dis- 
posal of Com.-in-chief for regimental dut>. 

Retiirn&i Ut duty, from Europe. — Feb. 20. Ens. 
W. M«G. Carden, 31st L.I. 


VIlllLOl 

To Ewit./m-:,— -F eb. 22. Ca]»t. A, Munsey, 1st L.('., 
for health. — Capt. G. T. Pinchaid, ;;d L. Inf., for 
health (permitted by acting governor of I'enang, 
&r. *-28. Lieut. \V. 11. Plgott, 4<Ah N.I., for 
health. 

To Cope ofGooft zr»pc.— F lI). £3. Lieut. R. Can- 
iian« 4bth N.L, for one year, for Iicalili. 


SIliriMNG. 

Art iifftl.t. 

Pun. 24. Orient, White, from Calcult.v. — 25. 
Imhtlla, llrown, from Van Diemen’s Land (with a 
detachment of 11. M. ti3d regt.), — 'JO. IltUlrc, 'I’ay- 
lor, from Marcanum; and GtiTifirs, Uurgess, from 
Trincomallce andCoveiong. 

i}c2>firtures. 

Fan. 27 . Rolton, Fieinliti, for (!a1rutta; Gances, 
Durgess, for Ennore and (’alcutta; <md Past^oa, 
Morgan, for Ilombay.--23. Helharen, Crawford, 
forCoringa. — March 3. Gcic/.'C, White, for London. 


BIRTHS AND DE.\THS. 

KIRTIIS. 

Feb. 2. At Kamptec, the lady of Ens. Byng Gi- 
raud, 23d N.I., of a son. 

4. At Kamptee, the lady of Qiiintin Jamieson, 
Esq., M.U., horse artillery, of a d:iughter. 

fi. At B ingalore, tlic lady of Dr. Hicks, of the 
artillery, of a daughter. 

10. At Masulipatam, the lady of the Rev. W. S. 
Aislabic, chaplain at .Secunderabad, of a son. 

HI. At Velliiro, the Indy of Cajit. A. S. Logan, 
paymaster of stipends, of a d:tng1Ucr. 

19. At the French flocks, the lady of Lieut. 
Wilton, 30th N.L, of a d.iugiiter. 

— At Madras, the lady of M.ij. Wm. Bradford, 
of a sou. 


DEATHS. 

Feb. 21. At Ponditheny, Col. H. F. Smith, c.b., 
42d regt. N.I. 

22. At Dindigul, Ens. William Buckley, 18th 
regt. Native Infantry. 

— At Gutndcc, Jane, wife of Mr. W. Eliiig, 
aged 10 yeturs. 

March 1. At Madras, Jjhu Mitchell, Esq. of the 
civil service, aged 24. . . , 


ISotnDaii. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &e. 

SERVICES OF SURG. MAXWELL. 

Bombay Castle^ Feb. 7, 18iH. — Agree- 
ably to Article 53, sec. 57, p. 254, of the 
second supplement to the code of Military 
Regulations, Surg. J. A. Maxwell, m.i>., 
president of the Medical Board, will, on 
the 11th inst., complete the period of five 
years* service as a member of the Medical 
Board, when he will become entitled to 
the retiring pension of jC70() per annum, 
and cease to be u member of the medical 
establishment of this presidency. 

The Right lion, the Governor in Coun- 
cil has iniieh pleasure in signifying in Go- 
veinment General Orders, his high opi- 
nion of the services of Surg. Maxwell, 
during a jieriod of thirty-two years, in the 
various situations in which he has been 
placed. 

SERVICES OF SURG. D. CRAW. 

Jittmbay Casllc^ Feb, 26, With 

reference to the G.O., dated .3d inst., an- 
nouncing the retirement of Surg. Craw, 
late president of the IVIedieal Board, the 
Right lion, the Governor in Council has 
much pleasure in signifying in General 
Orders, his high opinion of the services of 
Surg. Craw, in the various situations in 
which he has been placed. 

SERVICES OF CAI'T. JOHN CRAWFOHU. 

Marine Depart ninU, — Itofnfay Casib'f 
March 5, 1834. — The Right lion, the 
Governor in Council has been pleased to 
pennit Capt. John Crawford, I.N., to 
prorced on private aflaiis to Europe, and 
to resign the ollicc of ofiiciating superiii- 
teiident of the Indian Navy, from the date 
of his ciiibarjiatioii on board the II. C. 
brig of war Tigrh, proceeding to Cosseir. 

His Lordship in Council ha.s much plea- 
sure on tiiis occasion in recording the high 
sense he entertains of Capt. Crawford's 
valuable services, in the several situations, 
afloat and ashore, which during his long 
professional career he has filled, and espe- 
cially in tlie important situiriion of otli- 
ciating superintendent of the Indian Navy, 
the duties of which he has discharged since 
January 1833, to the entire satisfaction of 
tills government. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Territorial Department— ^Revenue, 

Feb, 25. Mr. W. Andrews to be sub-aillector of 
SholaiKKir, from 1st. Fell. 1834. 

Mr. H. W. Reeves to be first-assistant to collec- 
tor and magistrate of Ahmednuggur; from 1st 
Feb.ia34. 

Mr. John Webb to be sccond-assissont to ditto 
ditto, from 1st. Feb. 1834. 

Mr. H. A. Harrison to be sub*collector of BaguL 
cotta, from 30th Nov. 1833. 

Mr. A. Gainpbcll to be assistant to principal cut- 
lector In .Southern Mahratta country. 



1834 .] RifQhter, — Itomhay, 2 /*^ 


March h. Mr. IT. 1*. Malct toboactln/* fourth 
nstfistaiit to pniicipul colkrtor of INionu. 

Mr. T. II. Halier, to be collector of llutnafvce- 
rec. 

KwWof/frb.v, iV.— .Ian. .Ml. Mr. K. II. Baber, to 
Neil[;herry llilts, for s=x inontlis, for beahli. — 
Feb. .'». Mr. J. A. Forbes, to Furope, for three 
years, for health. 


M 1 1- 1 T ARY A P P () I NTM E N PS, 
PROMOTIONS, Avc. 

Uombtijf Castln, Jau. :Jb, UK14. — Assist. Siirg. I*. 
>V. llockiii to be relieved from duty iu Indian 
Navy. 

Fdn ;i — Surf;. David Craw, 2<l-ine!nbfr of Me- 
dical Hoard, having; furnished a medical cert illrate 
<if necessi y for his proceeding to Kurope, and 
having served upwards of three years as a mem- 
ber of Medical Board, permitted to retire from ^ 
service from Ifilh Feb., on regulated pension of 
T‘7dd- per annum. 

2tl-Licuts. T. Gaisford and f’. Vorke to act, for- 
mer AS interp., and latter as (]U. mast, to (iolun- 
dau 2 e bat., as a temporary arrangement. 

Kns. H. P. II. Horkin to rank from 24th Dec. 
l.'t'fl, and posted tolUh N.I., v. Burt dec. 

C'ol. II. S'lillivan, commanding Poona brigade, 
to command Poona division of army, in sue. to 
Maj. Gen. Sir J.S. Bams, ic.c.n. 

(’ol. T. Wlllshire, H.M. 2d or Queen's Hoynl 
n'gt., to coiTiuiaiid Poona brigade, in sue. to (.'ol. 
Sullivan. 

Fab, 4. — Gol. L. C. Russel, rogt. of artil., to pro- 
ceuil to presidency and assume charge of liis duties 
:;scoiiirfiaiidarit of artillery, in sue. to C’ol. .Slrover 
proceeded to Europe. 

Lieut. F. Bartlett, 2(ith N.I., to be capt. by 
brevet from 4t1i Jan, HIM4. 

IJcut. W. Brett to be a<ij. and (pi. mast, to 2d 
tioop horse brigade, v. Rowland prom.; date 
2()lh Dec. 1H;M. 

F^'^. (i. — ('apt, J. W. Fraser, regt. of artillery, 
permitted to retire from service on half-pay t)f his 
rank. 

Feft. 7 Lieut. E. Whichelo to be acting deputy 

commissary-general, and Lieut. J. I). Siuytlie, 
4th N.L, to be acting third -assistant ditto, during 
period ('aiit. Heynolds may be eniployctl as a 
member of a .spet lal committee. 

The following niipointinents made on personal 
staff* of Commander of Forces; to have eft'ect 
from 2d Feb.: — (’apt. W. Greenville, 2il or (,^uecn’8 
Royal regt., to be military secretary; Ens. F. 
Janvrin, Il.M. 2i>th Foot, to be interpreter; and 
Lieuf. Sidney Puwell, Il.M. 40th Foot, to be 
acting aide-de-camp, until pleasure of Coininaiider- 
in-Chief in India is known. 

The following ])romotinns and appointm ents 
made, conserpient on retirement of Surg. J. A. 
Maxwell, m.m., president of Medical Boaid; to 
take effect from 12th Feb: — David (’raw. Esq., 
2d-mcmber. to be 1st member of Medical Board; 
V. C. Kemball, Esq., Md-ineinber, to be 2d-mein- 
ber of ditto.; Superintending Surg. F. Trash to 
lie :kt-inenil>er of dkto. ; Surg. J. (Jrtnn to be a 
.siiperintending-siirgefin on estab. ; and .Sen. .As.si.s;. 
Surg. J. McLennan to be surg -oii. 

Fifh.fi. — Assi.st. Surg. Bourebier, m.o., to stic- 
ceeil Assist. Surg. \V'. R. Deiwon, in iiied cal 
charge of Auxiliary Horse in (’utch. 

Feb. 11. — Lieut. 11. Stiles, Kurop. regt., to Iks 
interp. in lliiulnostance language, v. Brodhuist 
proceeded to Europe; ilaleuth Jan. ltl:J4. 

Lieut, and Interp. A. Shepherd to act as adi., 
and C’apt. J. E. G. Morris as interp. to 24lh N.I., 
from departure of Lieut. Durack, until arrival of 
LieuU Ramsay. 

Feb. 13. — The following appohitmcnts con- 
firmed:— Assist. Surg. J. M earns, 2d (ir. Begt., to 
IHsrform duties of civil surgeon of Shnlapore, va- 
cant by death of Surg. J. L. ('anicron, m.d. — 
Lieut. Hobson, 2btb N.L, to superintend repairs 
of public buildings at Rajeote, from fith Jan. — 
Lieut. Clarkson, 12th N.I., to take charge of ord- 
nance store-department at Uarocla, from ioth Jan. 

Assist. Surg. J. \. Lawrence to lie civil surgeon 
of Sliolapore. 


Feb. 14. — Artilb.rj/. Ist-Liciit. F. J. I'ontardcnt 
to be capt., and 2d- Lieut. If. L. Ilrabazon to lie 
Jst-licut., V. Fraser retired. — 2d-Lieiit. E. J. 
Blake to rank from 7th Feb. 1H;14, v. Brabazoii 
prom. 

M’he following temporary arrangements con- 
firmed: — Lieut. T. Whittle, adj. of artil. in Gii- 
aerat, to take charge of commissary of ordnance 
department at Ahmedaliad, from date of departure 
of Capt. Falcomir for presidency, on leave. — 
Lieut. -S. Parr, 23d N.L, to act as qu. mast, to 
that regt., duiing absence of Lieut. I/uidell, or 
until further orders. — Kns. It. P. Hogg to act as 
interp. in Hindoostance to Eiirop. regt.. from Isc 
to 27 th Jan. — Lieut. C. Thresliie, loth N.L, to 
act as :idj. to that regt., during absence of Lieut. 
Adams on leave to Deccan. 

Feb. 1.5. — The following api>ointmerts and pro- 
motions made, consequent on retirement of Surg. 
D- ('raw, president of Medical Board ; to liave 
elTcct from l«th Feb. :— V. C. Kemb.il], Es<i., 2d- 
inember, to be Ist-meinber of Mctlical Board ; 
F. Trash, Esq., 3d-memljer, to be 2d-meinber of 
ditto. ; Superinteniliiig .Surg. R. Wallace to be 
.Md-meinber of ditto. ; .Sen. Siirg. G. iSmyttaii to 
l>e a superintending-surg. on estab., and sen. As- 
sist. Surg. J. Patch to be surgeon. 

Ft^. tHi. — Assist. .Surg. Kays, m.d., to be sur- 
geon to county jail (the separate a])}H)intment of 
surgeon to House of Correction being alwlisbed;. 

Assist. Surg. Cadogan Graham to be surgeon to 
coroner, in sue. to Surg. Siiiyttan. 

Lieut. W. Purves, fitb N.L, confirmed in app. 
of adj. to that regt., from 12tli Feb., v. Skinner 
proc'CKxU'd to Kurope. 

Ens. .J. Ashe, 20th N.I., to take charge of ord- 
nance store-department at Rajeote, during aliseiicc 
of Lieut. Ash, of artillery, on duty. 

Lieut. R. Le.rch, of engineers, to be second as- 
sistant to superintending engineer at presidency. 

March 1. — Lieut. J. Pope, 17lh N.L, to Ire as- 
sistant coinmi.ssuriat oilicer in charge of military 
ba/wiar at l*iM>na. 

March 3 — Kns. Augustus Price to take rank 
from 21st Feb., and posted to4lhN.L, v. Hodg- 
son dec. 


Fuamuciis. 

To Kurope. — Feb. 4. Capt. G. Thornton, lJUh 

N.L— .5. Lieut. H. Hart, Oth N.I 11. Lieut. P. 

K. Sliinner, 0th N.L, for health. 

(’aucrfled. — Jan. 2.'!. Tbc furlough to l•'llrope ro- 
ccnily graiited to Lieut. J. llulrson, l^u-op. regt. 

M A RINE DEEA HTM ENT. 

AIUMIINTMKNTS. 

March .5.— Commander t!ogan, I.N., senior offi- 
cer at presidency, to nfliciale as superinteiiflerit of 
Indian Navy, on departure of ('apt. Crawford to 
Europe. 

Lieut. Peters, I.N., to act as controller of dock- 
yards, for Coinmaniler ('ugan. 

I.ieut. ('Iciidnn, I.N., to act .os assistant con- 
troller, for Lieut. Peters. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Fkb. il. Lord CaMtnreaf(h, Tonks, from C'al- 
ciitta, Madras, &c. — !». Asia Fclir. Wood, from 
Calcutta and Cannanore. — 10. Cleneljf, Langley, 
frt>m (.'hina and Singapore. — 11. Ilunm. Hardy, 
from Liverpool ; and Corn A’c////, Etcbevcriy, from 
Uordc'iux and Mali!. — 12. WUlhtm Hrir/»-rr, ('raw- 
ford, from the ('lydo; and Du?aMn Uibb, Donald, 
from Dublin. — l.'J. Aniizade, Compos, from Rio 
de Janeiro and Mosanibitiue. — 13. Otfpray, Sal- 
mon, from Greenock. — MaitcH 4. Ckdedouia, 
.Stroyan, from Liverpool ; and FAizu Stewart ^ 
Miller, fnnn Greenock. 

Departures. 

-Fkii. !I. C7arc»c<?, Traill, for London. — IG. Lady 
NufTCHt, Percival, for London 1 and La Nj/mphe, 
llrlule for Tellichcrry, CoIoiiiIk), and Bordeaux. — 
Ifi. F.fft/ptitin, for London.— 27 . IsaheUa» Maug- 
ham, fur Malabar Const and Mauritius.— 2tf. Se- 
verut Dixon, for London.— March 12. Ositroy, 
Salmon, for Greenock, 



270 Regisicr, — Ceylon^ — Penang, <S-<r. 

FMght to London (March !)) — X;.*!. to £a, 10s. 
per ton. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGE, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

2. At Bombay, the wife of Mr. A. IJ. Bos 
well, of a dauchlcr (since dead). 

6. At Byculiah, the lady of the Hev. \V. Mit- 
chell, church missionary, of a son. 

13. At Bombay, the lady of Sir John Wither 
Awdry, of a son. 

24. At Bhewndy, the lady of Lieut. .*ind Adj. 
Thatcher, of a daughter. 

MAKRIAGK. 

Ffih. IB. At Bombay, A. nixon, Es«i., com- 
mander of the shin StfOKrth to Mary Chailotte, 
only daughter of the late Lieut. Ci>f. Fulloti. of 
the Hon. Compuny’s siTvioc. 


DEATHS. 

Jnn, 2G. At Bombay, Mr. John Morin, .aged 2B. 
R. At Kirki'e, Lieut. Kdward Ellis, nt’ 11. M. 
4th Light Drags., third son of U. Ellis, Esq., of 
Torrington .Square, London. 

Hi. v\t the Mahableshwar Hills, Ens. Anthony 
John Hodgson, 4th regt. N.L, agwl IJI, eldest son 
of Col. Christopher Hodgson, Bombay army. 


Cridon. 

.STniM'lN(J. 

at C'olombo — Feb. 21. h'atne, Richard- 
son, from Mauritius. — 24. Euphrates, Buckhum, 
from London and <’a)>e. 

itiKTir. 

Jan, 13. At Trincomallcc, the la<iy of (Ico. Rum- 
ley, fZsq., M.U., assist, surg. Ceylon Uillcs, of a 
daughter. 

M A Kill AG K. 

Faf). 1. At Colombo, .1. A. Shaw, Esq., ll.M. 
lilstregL, to Mary Harriet, daughter of the late 
John Tranchell, Es(i., and niece of Maj. George 
Stewart, Ceylon Itillc Regt. 


mcnaitg, 4rc. 

SllTPlMNCr. 

Arrivals at Singapore. — M.'irch 1. Cvlamhin, from 
Livcrt>(K)l.— Siurah, from Batuvia.-'ltl. Trvagh- 
tofi, from London. 


BIRTHS. 

Jan. 6. At Malacca, Mrs. A. E. Harris, of a 
daughter. 

22. At Penang, Mrs. A, A. Anthony, of a daugh- 
ter. — 211. At ditto, the lady of J. Padday, Esq., of 
a son — 3U. At Penang, Mrs. 1 1 arcourt, of a daugh- 
ter. 

- F«ffo. 16. At Singapore, the Vlfe of Mr, J. J. 
Woodford, of a son. 

^ On board tbe Hannah, at Singapore, the 
lady of Capt. Jackson, of a son. 


DEATHS. 

Dec, 19. At Penang, at the Roman Catholic 
church at Teluk, the Rev. Carolus I/Oliveiro, 
provlealreapostolique, aged 70 . 

Feb. 4. At Singapore, Mrs. J. A. Miniiss, age<l 51. 

8. At Campong Glam, Hester Sophia, wife of 
CapL 11. Prior, 23d Madras N.L, commanding the 
troops at Singapore. 

Ifi. At Malacca, Miss Kraal, aged 26. 


^etbrrlanbs JfiOrla. 

SHIPPING. 

ArrivaUhX. BatavUk— March 13, Ino, from Li- 


N’eUicrlands India.^Chind^^'C. [Aoc. 

veri>tKjl. — 19. Ann, from Cape. — 21. Offlethortu', 
from (!hina. — 26. Ludjf East, from Singapore. 
Freight to London (April it‘4. 15s. per ton. 


DEATHS. 

Dec. 7. At Dencoolen, James Grant, Esq., of 
that place. 

.Tan. 12, At lintavia, of cliolera; Alex- 

ander Hare, Esq., junior. 

Marvh 9. At 'iViigaragong, in Java, navi«t 
Alexaiuier Eraser, Esrp, aged 47. 


<irbitta. 

SlIIPl'ING. 

Arrivals. — Feh. 2. Cnnmla, from Manilla 3. 

Plnndrs, from Batavia. — 5. Orwrll, from N. S. 
Walw. — 7* Skimmer, from Singa]»orc. — Jl. Austen 
and botli from Batavia. — 12. iiorernnr 

Stirlinif, from Batavia. — 13. Vranrrs Charlotte, 
from Singapore.— IH. Washinf'tun, from Batavia; 
liinria, from Manilla; and Ucorffhmu, from Sa- 
in.araiig. — 29. Amanda, from I.ondon. — 21. Alert, 
from London; Ehilip the First, from Liverpool; 
nn<l T/ictis, from Batavia. — 25. Camden, from Ba- 
tavia. — MarciiB. Vt/ ramus, from Batavia. 

Defsirtures. — March l(i. Klizaheth, for ('anada. 
— ^23. Moira and Wiltiam Munei/, bolli for ilitto. 

Vrrifeht to I.ondon direct (March II) — Silk, .fit 
l»er lou of 69 cubic feet ; other goods, per do. 


Jlrli} &outb SISH.11C0. 

TIIRTHS. 

Aufr. 27 , ia'13. At Brush Farm, the lady of Thos. 
Fo.sler, Esq., of a son, 

Sept. '2n. Mrs. George Morris, of a dangliler. 

2H. At Sydney, the lady of James N(;rton, Msii , 
solicitor, of a son, 

CVT. 19. The lady of Edye Manning, Esci., of a 
daughter. 

— At Sydney, the lady of Sydney Stephen, Esq., 
of a daughter (since dead). 

12. The lady of Capt. Church, of a daughter. 

19. At Auburn Cottage, Surrey Hills, the wife of 
thcllev. I). Cargill, of adavighter. 

21. At Port Stephens, the lady of Sir Etlw.ard 
Parry, of a son. 

Noe.ii. At Aimandale, the lady of Lictit. John- 
ston, ll.N., of a son and heir. 

9. At Hellc-Ombre, Cook’s River, Mrs. Prout, of 
a daughter, sti1l-lx>m. 

22. At Sydney, Mrs. John Malcolm, of a son. 

2H. At Kirkham, the la«ly of W. II. Dutton, 

Esq., of a daughter. 

Dec. 4. Mrs, Bloomfield, of Dagworth, of a son. 

15. The lady of John Lamb, Esq., of a son. 

17> Mrs. Wm. E. Uilcy, of Raby, of a son. 

19. Mrs. Wm, Wilson, of a daughter. 

21. At Spring Hill, Illawarra, the lady of Charles 
Waldron, Esq., J. P., of a son, being her 1.5111 child. 

2U. The lady of George Weller, Esq., of a son. 

Jan. 2, 1834. At Sydney, the lady of John 
Lord, Esq., of a daughter. 

14. Mrs. John Buckland, of a son. 

17*, At Annandalc Cottage, the lady of Thomas 
Collins, Esq., of a daughter. 

18. The lady of Capt. Ilrowii, of ailaughtcr. 

21. At Point Piper, the lady of Thus. Icely, 
Esq., of a son. 

28. At Sydney, the wife of the Rev. George 
Erskinc, of a son. 

— The lady of Dr. C. Smith, of a son. 

30. Mrs. Geo. Allen, of Toxteth Park, of a son. 

31. At Sydney, the laily of James B. Bettington, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

Feb. 4. At Sydney, Mrs. Henderson, of a son. 

6. At Sydney, the lady of J. E. Turner, Esq., 
of H.M. Customs, of a son. 

9. The lady of Dr. Jeannerett, of a son. 

15. At Sydney, the lady of Frederick Parbury, 
Esq., of a son. 

18. At Oakhampton Park, the lady of Robert 
Lethbridge, Esq., of a daughter. 

22. At the Glebe, the lady of Skeine Craig, 
Esq.,' of a sopi (since dead). 
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MARRIAGES. 

Sept, 10, ia33. At Sidney, Mr. O. T. Graham, 
of Kinross, Hunter's River, to Miss Janet Thom- 
son Carmichael, sister of the Rev. II. Carmi- 
chael, A.M.. of the Australian Collof;e. 

18. At Government House, Parramatta, Edward 
Deos Thomson, Esq., F.L S., clerk of the Exe- 
cutive and Legislative Councils, to Anna Marla, 
second daughter of His Exc. Maj. Gen. Boutke, 
r.n., Governur-In -chief of N. S. Wales, Stc, Sec. 

Oc'L 1. At Windsor, Arcliibald Bell, Es<|., of 
Corinda, Hunter's River, to Frances Ann, eldest 
daughter of Kamiicl North, Ksq., J. P., police- 
magistrate, W indsor. 

7. At Sydney. Richanl Morgan, Esq., of Con- 
cord, to Miss Margaret Murphy. 

21>. .\t Sydney, Wm. Hebblewhite, Esq., to 
Miss Sarah Ann Way ling. 

,*)0. At Liverpool, Kinncar Rolicrtson, Esq., to 
f^ithorine, youngest daughter of John 'J'Jirosby, 
Es(|., of I.eicester. 

Nfw. 2.1. At Sydney, Lieut. ArCiur Corbett, 
II. N., to Anna J.nne, widow of the late Mr. W. 
Rogers, iimler-sherid' of the colony. 

Dec. A. At Sydney, the Rev. Henry Carmichael, 
professor, Australian College, to Mrs. McLymont, 
late of Hunter’s River. 

20. At Sydney, Edward Webster, Esq-, surgeon, 
to C!atiicrinc, eUlcst daughter of Mr. G. IVlcDc}- 
nald, I'arraiuatta. 

21. At Richmond, Lieut. 11. Reynolds. 2d or 
Queen’s Uiiyals, to Ann. eldest daughter of Wm. 
Cox, Ks(|., of Hobart Ville, Richmond. 

24. At Sydney, William Henry, third son of 
Geo. Suitor, Esq., of Balkhnin Hills, to (Miarlotte 
Augusta, ycjiiiigest daughter of Mr. 11. Francis, 
<jf Sydney. 

27- At Sydney, Wm. 11. (’lark, Esq., ca]>tain 
4Mi or King’s Own Regt.. to Miss H. J. Manning, 
eldest daughter of J. E. Maiuiiiig, Es<|., of Ul- 
timo House. 

28. At Sydney. Robert Ttiwns, Es(i., comman- 
der of tlieship Ih'othcrs, to Sophia, second daugh- 
ter of the late D’Arcy Wentworth, Esq., of lloiiic- 
bush Farm. 

.Jan. 11, Um. At .Sydney, U. S. Wehb. Esq., of 
II.M. <.!ustoms, to Ann, second daughter of C?upt. 
Fisher, of Sytlney. 

27. At Sydney, Willoughby James Dowling, 
Esq., to Miss Dickson, of .Sydney. 

28. At Parramatta, Win. Urooks, Esq., of D.al- 
xiel, lliinler*.s River, to Miss Eli/.ai)oth Evans, of 
Clastic Pill, near Milford, county of Pembroke. 

Feb. 17. At .Sydney, Ambrose Wm. Wilson, 
Esq., to Miss Josephs, of .Sydney. 

18. At Windsor, Alfred Keniiorley, Esep, to 
Jane, second daughter of Richard Uouse, Esq., 
of Rouse Mill. 


DEATHS. 

Au/^, 6, 11113. — At Sydney, Mrs. J. Laurie, .agetl 
42.— 21). At ditto, Mr. \V. Anderson.— 2(i. At ditto, 
Mrs. Ann Brady, agcti 25. 

28. At Ashfield Park, near Sydney, suddenly, 
Joseph UnderwcKid, Esq. 

Sept. 2. Mr. Ncws:im. 

(i. Maria, eldest daughter of John Laniack, E:.s(p 
12. At Sydney, Mrs. Bond, aged 87. 


27. At his scat, Wnddon, near Parramatta, 
ill his 74th year, John Palmer, Esq., assUtuiit 
comm issary -general . 

O/T. 10*. At Denham Court, Richard Brooks, 
Estp, in his0‘8th year. 

Nov. 22. At Sydney, M r. Thomas Brett. 

Dec. l.'l. Mrs. Mary Reynolds, aged 4.1. 

21. At (Inirville, John .Stephen, Esq., late 
puisne judge of the Supreme CJourt. 

28. At .Spring Hill, Illawarra, Charles W.aldron, 
Esq., .1. 1*. The death of this gentleman was tic- 
celerated by the vio'.cncc used towards him by his 
servants. 

28. At Parram.itta, Mr. Wm. Batman , aged 81). 

Jan. !), 18.34. At .Sydney, (ieorge Bunn, Esq., 
J. P., brother of the lessee of Drury I.anc and 
C'ovent Garden Tlieatres. He was for many years 
one of the first merchants in Sy«lney. 

10. At Sydney, aged 88, Mr. 'rhoin.ns Callicott. 

Vf^>. A. John llursiey, Esq., coroner for the dis- 
trict of J.ivcrpool. 

10. At Sydney, aged 88, Mrs. Elix. Ilassall. 

2.1. At .Sydney, Lieut, llewson, of H.M. 4lh 
regt. of Fixit. 

Latclj/. At .Sydney, Mrs. John Fulkard. 


TJait iSirinrn’d Ranti. 

SHIPPING. 

>frWtvf/.v at Launceston. — Feb. 8. Duke of Kent. 
from Mauritius. — 1.3. Norcnl, from London. — 
1!). iMvinift, from l.ondon. — Marcli 5. Mars, from 
London. 

Arrivals at Hobart Town. — Feb. 18. i)thvllo. 
from Liverpool. — 20. Mavis, from ('alcufta. — 
March 3. Cornwallis, from Cape. — (J. Kldun, from 
Leith. 


tffapr of Cliooti PQopr. 

MAK IIIAGF.S. 

April 0. At Cape Town, J. If. J.^rkson, Esq., 
Bombay civil service, to Catherine Johanna, 
second daughter (tf .John Rabe, 

14. At Cape Town, Mr, Louis Petrus Can v in to 
I'lnirlotlc Jane, daughter of tlic late U. Wood- 
cock, lOstp 

IJ). .'\t llondehosch, K. IL Hamilton, Esq., 
clerk of the Council, Cape of Good Hope, to Em- 
ilia Matilda, only daughter of i'liarles RI.air, Esq. 

— At t!ape 'I'own, J. M. Ihiss, Esq., captain 
.1th regt. Madras N.I., to Miss Einina Amalia 
Sicgruliii. 

2i». At Droogc Valley, Lieut. John Hill, Madras 
army, to Jane, second daughter of William Proc- 
tor, Esq. 


DEATHS. 

April 2. Richard Wrankmnre, Esq., ageil 88. 

14. At the Cape, Ann, widow of the late Lieut. 
Col. Smith, St. Helena .'irtillcry, agc'dfi.l. 

24. Att:ape Town, Henry Sargent, Esq., of the 
Bengal Civil service, rged 4i5. 
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A few Madras Gazettes have been re> 
ceived of a later date than those cited in 
the preceding pages : they contain little 
additional intelligence. 

A deficiency to the amount of 20,000 
Rs. has been discovered in the cash chest 
of the Siiddcr Adawlut. Amongst the 
persons taken up was Woodiaghcry Audec- 
narrain Braminy (who kept one of the 
keys), a native of high character for 
honour and integrity, filling a responsible 
office in the court. He was liberated on 
paying 7,000 rupees. 

The campaign against the Coorg Raja 
was expected to be a severp one, owing to 
the difficult nature of the country. The 


force is 6,000 men, under Col. Lindesay. 
The cominaiider-iii-cliief has left the pre- 
sidency to be present in the field. 

Advices fruin Aleppostate that Ibrahim 
Pasha has clnistiscd the Koram and Zara 
Arabs of thi^ desert, who plunder the ca- 
ravans. Of the latter, 3,000 families have 
been cut to pieces. Mehemet All, it is 
added, lias ubolislicd the internal mono* 
poly established by him in Syria and 
Egypt. 

Since writing the above, files of Calehtta 
and Madras papers have reached us, on 
the Cve of publication : their contents will 
be given in a supplement. 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


East -India House y 

A Special (5eiieral Court of Propricrors 
of Etist-Imlia Stock was this flay held, at 
the Coinpaity*s House in Lcadoiihull- 
street. • 

ALT.OWANCKS TO MARITIME SERVANTS. 

The minutes of the lust court having 
been read — 

The Cknirnian George Tucker, 

Esq.) said: I have now the honour to 
inform you, that this court is specially 
summoned, for the purpose of there being 
laid before the proprietors tlic case sidi- 
initted to the Compaiiy*s standing coun- 
sel, ill pursuance of the Gciier<d Court’s 
resolution of the 18th ult., together with 
his opinion thereon, respecting the grant 
of compensations under the provisions of 
the Act 3d and 4th William IV., cap. 
8.5, sec. 7. 1 now projiose that tiie 

question and the answer he read.** 

Mr. Lush suggested wliether it would 
not be desirous that the whole case 
should be read, and not the opinion alone, 
which had been seen by many of the pro- 
prietors. 

Mr. Fielder said, the whole case con- 
sisted merely of references to certain Acts 
of Parliament, and to the By-laws. 

The Chairman said, the case which had 
been submitted to counsel should be read, 
but no other papers. 

Tile case was then read at length. It 
recited certain ^actments, from the 10th 
of William HI., passed in 1G98, on which 
the Company’s charter was founded — also 
from the 33d, 53d, and the .55th of Geo. 
III., from tlie By-laws of tlie Company, 
and from the 3d and 4t]i of William IV. 
On these extracts, which related to the 
powers of the Court of Directors and 
Proprietors, with reference to the right 
of granting salaries exceeding .£2(K), and 
compensations exceeding .£600, was 
raised the following — 


Question. 

•* Whether the present compensation under the 
Act of M and 4th of William IV.. cap. 85, sec. 7, 
'‘can he made by the Court of Directors, vrithout 
being pre^'iousTy submitted to and sanctioned by 
the Court of Proprietors, if the sum exceeded 
£ 600 ?" 

Ansioet', 


I am of Opinion that the grant of compensa- 
tion. under sec. 7 of the new Act, may be 
mg^jdithe Court of Directors, with the appro- 
‘ confirmation of the India Board, with- 
uits being previously submitted to and 
^ the General Court of Proprietors, 
e may exceed £gqo. 

rectors are authorized in the 
» act in all matters whatever 
»», where their powers are not ex- 
ilheg, and^;;Where specific functions 
exercised by the Court of Proprie- 
Ddiirt,pt JDiiUctors, with the^nction 


of the Court of Propriolnrs, and the Court of 
Proprietors separately, are restrained in rertaiii 
cases from making additions to sjilnrics, and giving 
gratuities, without tlie approliatioii an<l coiiflrnia- 
tion of the India Board. The enactments of the 
Lc^gislature on this subject ar followed up by by- 
laws to the same effect, aiiplicable to the pr(N:eed- 
ings of the C'ourt of Directors, on proposing such 
measures previously to their being laid before the 
India Board. 

•• I am of opinion, however, that the compen- 
sations, superannuatiems, and allowances contem- 
plated in sec. 7> are not * gratuities,* or, as ex- 
pressed in the by-laws, ‘ given by way of gratui- 
ties,’ within the meaning of the Acts of Parlia- 
ment, or of the By-laws. They are compensations 
founded on just moral considerations, though not 
amounting to legal claims, to be awarded to tier- 
sons whose reasonable expectations of permanent 
employment and provision in life, are disap- 
pointcil by the abolition of the Company's trade, 
and the altered footing on which its establishments 
are placed. The * gratuities* to any * ofHcers, 
civil or military, or any other person,’ meant by 
the Act, and intended to be restrainetl, were 
grants of money for some extraordinary scrvicx*, 
the occasions for which might, from their inde- 
finite chaTacter. have led to abuse. TIic grants 
under the 7th section appear to be wiiolly of a 
difl'erent nature, and being autliorized liy the Le- 
gislature uniter new circumstanres, are not liable 
to the same suspicion. 1 believe this construction 
has lieen put upon the word * gratuity,’ in circum- 
stances mticii more questionable than those arising 
under the new Act. As there is no )>rovision In the 
Charters, Acts of Parliament, or By-laws, requir- 
ing the previous sanction of the C'ourt of Proprie- 
tors to what the Court of Directors do on the part 
of the C.’ompany under sect. 7* 1 am of opinion, 
as above stated, that the grants in question may 
be lawfully and effectually made by the Court of 
Directors witliout such previous sanction. 

" Perhaps I may be permitted to say further, 
although not strictly required by the terms of the 
imestion, that 1 am of opinion, notwithstanding 
the Court of Directors, or the legal organs of the 
Company, have the power to settle and adjust 
.any scheme of compensation, under section 7* 
which, on receiving the approliation and confir- 
mation of the India Board, will become Jfixeii, 
the General Court of I’roprietnrs still retain all 
the .authorities which arc comp«atible with the es- 
tablished .system of control, in tliis as in many 
otiicr cases. 

** The General Court of Proprietors are not *' 
excluded from bringing the subject before them in 
the regular and usual form for discussion, and 
adopting such resolutions as they may see fit, in 
the progress of the measures rendered necessary 
by sec. 7: but 1 do not think the previous sanc- 
tion of the C^ourt of Proprietors rciiuired to the 
validity of the compensations proposed by the 
Court of Directors, and approved by the India 
Board. In fact, the compensations to be made 
are to be taken out of the funds ceded to the 
Crown, In aid of the sources out of which the 
dividend is secured, and are incumbrances upon 
it. Indeed, the object and circumstances of these 
(prants hardly fall under the scope of the restrain- 
ing acts with respect to grants of money, which 
all profess to have in view, the protection of the 
Company’s funds from undue charges or gratui- 
ties.” 

Mr. Weeding then proceeded to address 
the court. He assured the court that he 
felt sincere regret at being obliged to 
bring before them a question deeply in- 
volving the privileges of the proprietors, 
at one of the first courts held under the 
new state of things. It had, however, 
appeared to him to be necessary to intro- 
duce the subject at the last general 
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court, and he repeated, that he greatly 
regretted being compelled to take such 
a course. But the object was of great 
importance. It concerned others, many 
of their valued servants, whose interests 
were deeply at stake, and it more imme- 
diately concerned the vindication of the 
privileges of the Geneml Court from an 
error in practice of the Court of Direc- 
tors. When he said an error of practice, 
he could assure the Court of Directors 
that he had no wish to impute to them 
nil error of intention ; it was not, of 
course, his object to impute any improper 
motive to those gentlemen ; he was cer- 
tJiin that they were imi)rcsse<l with a 
strong desire to promote the interests of 
the East- India Company generally, and 
that they harboured no wisli intentionally 
to do wrong. lie believtMl that the mind 
of his lion, friend wlio now occujiied the 
chair of that court, was too well inclined 
to the interests of tlie East- India Coin- 
jiany to wish to destroy its priviliges ; that 
lie was too sensible of the good, which 
the General Court had accomplished 
in times past, to abate a jot of the power 
which might enable it to do good in time 
to come. lie hoped, therefore, that the 
hon. Chairman would concur with the 
gentlemen on that side of the bur, and 
that ho would endeavour, with his coir 
leagues, to correct the error that had been 
committed. It was an error of so grave 
a nature, it aimed so deathlike a blow 
at the power and privileges of the East- 
India Conijiany, that all who wished well 
to the interests of the Company must de- 
sire to see it rcctilied. {Hear, hear!) 
'I’he hoii. Chairman had ]>roposed, at the 
last euiirt, that the opinion of the Com- 
pany's standing counsel should he taken 
on this subject. That opinion had now 
been read ; and he was sorry to say that it 
was not in the least degree satisfactory to 
him. It was, in fact, anything but con- 
vincing. {Hear, hear!) He regretted, 
also, that the case out of wliieli that 
opinion arose, was imjierfect. He gave 
every credit to their ingenious solicitor 
for tlie manner in whicli it was drawn up. 
lie had, however, omitted one thing 
which he certainly ought to have stated. 
What he alluded to was the practice of 
the court, with reference to reasons being 
submitted to it in the form of a report, 
when pensions or grants of money, be- 
yond a certain amount, were proposed by 
the C^oiirt of Directors. Had their soli- 
citor touched upon that point, the case 
would then have been complete, and he 
should Imvc had no fault to find with it- 
That deficiency he, however, should en- 
deavour to supply, and then the proprie- 
tors would have the whole of the facts 
fairly before them, and they would then 
he enabled to decide for themselves. 
With respect to the case itself and to the 
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opinion of the learned counsel, he was 
sorry it luul fallen to his lot, unprofes- 
sional as he was, to offer his judgment 
ill opposition to it- But no personal 
feeling ought to prevent him, or any other 
proprietor, from doing his duty, however 
]>ainfLil it might be to him. He trusted 
he should not be accused of presumption, 
if, looking at the opinion of the learned 
counsel, he felt himself called on to say, 
that it ap])eared to he at variance with the 
facts of the case which had been sub- 
mitted to him. I hc learned counsel's 
reasoning was directly opposed to the 
judgment he had given, and his argument 
was inconeliisive. Having said this, it 
would be necessary for him to show that 
such was the case, and he thought that 
he should he able to do so. The learned 
coiinscl set out with stating, *' that com- 
])eiisatioii, under sec. 7 of the Act of tJie 
and 4th William IV. may be made by 
the Court of Directors, with the appro- 
bation and confirinatiori of the Board of 
Control, without previously being submit- 
ted to the Court of Proprietors, thoiigli 
the amount exceeded .£6(X).** Now they 
were directed in the case to look to the 
Company’s charter, from which an extract 
was made. And what then did the char- 
ter say? It set forth, “ that the Court of 
Directors should have the power to ma- 
nage geneml ly the affairs of the Company, 
exc'opt wlune they were restrained by the 
by-1 .iws, orders, and resolutions of the 
General ('oiirt.” Now, was such the fact 
in the present case? Certainly it was 
so ; and if they looked to the by-law, 
sect, ly, cap. 6, they would find it con- 
tained a very decided restriction. That 
by-law ordained, “ that every resolution 
of the Court of Directors for granting a 
new pension, or an increase of i>ension 
exceeding in the whole .£200 per aiirmm. 
should be laid before and approved of by 
two general courts, specially summoned 
for that purpose; and again it was or- 
dained by sect. 20, cap. 6, of the by- 
laws, *• that every resolution of the Court 
of Directors for granting to any person, by 
way of gratuity, any sum of money ex- 
ceeding in the whole £600, shall be laid 
before and approved by two general courts, 
specially summoned for that purpose.** 
He would ask, were tliese by-laws inten- 
ded for the regulation of the proceedings 
of the court in making grants of money, 
or were they not ? Here they found the 
by-laws clearly restricting the power of 
the Court of Directors. Now that 

w'erc so, and he bad proved 
bethought that they must coroo td 
conclusion that the decision of tho; tiefimed 
counsel was incorrect. -With to 

tlie pnictice of the court, the opini!S^ ..ti[f 
the learned counsel, as well a» 
cceding which gave rise to this d^ilimaidn, 
was decidedly erroneous. Hh could point 
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out several instances wliere grants in tlie 
nature of compensations were laid before 
the Court of Proprietors. Indeed, he 
could quote a multitude of cases of tliat 
kind, but as he did not wish to take up 
the time of the court unnecessarily, one 
or turo would be suflicient. In 1820, a 
grant was made to Mr. Robert Markland 
Barnard, who was assistant warehouse- 
keeper in the Coast and Surat depart- 
ment. They gave him an annuity of 
^1,000, and before that grant was ratified 
the directors laid the case, in the form of 
a report, before the proprietors, in which 
they stated the ground on which they re- 
commended this claim. And wliat was 
the ground ? Why, it was the very same 
tliat the Company’s commercial oflicci*s 
now put forward, namely, “ the want of 
any suitable employment for Mr. Barnard 
in the Company’s service, and the severe 
disappointment to his hope of succeeding 
to a more lucrative post, which has been 
cut off by the arrangements recently 
adopted.” These arrangements were the 
abolition of his ofiice, in consequence of 
the trade in Surat and Coast piece-goods 
having fallen off ; they had, therefore, no 
occasion for him in that department of 
the Company’s service, and they recom- 
mended to the Court of Proprietors that 
a certain compensation should be made 
to him. The same course was taken in 
1823, wlien an alteration was made in the 
pensions of the judges in India. On that 
occasion the directors came to the Court 
of Proprietors for their sanction. Also, 
for an allowance to the Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, for visitation and residence. This 
had been done from time immemorial 
where the pension exceeded ;t*20(), or the 
gratuity was above .£600. lie believed 
that scarcely a case could be ]}ointed out 
in which tliat course had not been adopt- 
ed. Here they had the statute-law, and 
the by-laws, and the ground of prescrip- 
tion, in favour of bringing these grants 
before the Court of Proprietors. That 
doctrine was fully borne out by the quo- 
tations which he had made ; and he saw 
no reason why, under these circumstances, 
they were to be bound by the opinion of 
the learned counsel. He now came to a 
most important resolution — the resolution 
agreed to on the 3d of May 1833 — the 
sound of which was still in their ears. — 
In calling the notice of the Court to that 
resolution, 

•• Could honour's voice provoke the silent dust,” 
be sliould endeavour to bring back the 
shade of their departed colleague, to de- 
mand the fulfilment of the condition on 
which tbeir present charter stood. A 
charter which was intended to promote 
the prospemy of India, that prosperity 
which ho hoped India would continue to 
enjoy ;; not merely for twenty years, but 
long after their cliui ter liad expired. What 


then was that condition which had 1>eeri 
agreed to after seven days* delmte, and 
which was finally carried by a ballot, when 
a majority of nine to one appeared in its 
favour? What was the condition, he 
asked, in consequence of which they gave 
up their commercial assets, in conse- 
quence of which they surrendered those 
means by wliich they were enabled to 
employ, and to reward, those meritorious 
servants who now complained that their 
claims were treated lightly ? He should 
read that condition, and if its terms were 
not complied with, then he would ask, 
was not their bond unsealed, and was it 
not their duty to inquire why a part of 
the obligation only, and not the whole of 
it, had been fulfilled? Some gentlemen, 
especially those who did not like the 
armngement at all, might be temptc<l to 
inquire whether they were not again at 
liberty to embark in trade ; whether, tlni 
contract being in ))art vitiated, the rest of 
it should remain in force. The fourth 
proposition moved by the late Sir John 
Malcolm was, “ that a suflicient power 
be retained over the commercial assets, to 
enable the Court of Directors to proi)Ose 
to the Company, (let gentlemen murk the 
words; to propose to the Company, 
(surely not to the Directors themselves) 
to propose to the Company, and ulti- 
mately to the Board, for their confirma- 
tion, a plan for making suitable provisions 
for outstanding obligations, and for such 
of the commercial oflicera and servants of 
the Company as may be alTectcd by the 
proposed arrangements.” Now could if. 
be pretended that the act of parliament 
did not crnliracc the whole of this condi- 
tion? It could only be denied by those 
who felt it convenient to read acts of j)ur- 
liamcnt in that way which best suited 
their own views ; but this would not do 
for men of sense, who looked to the res^- 
son and propriety of things. The Com- 
pany had given up every thing tliey pos- 
sessed except this control over a jiart of 
their commercial assets. 3'hat was to he 
kept ill petto — it was theirs — it was lield 
by them to fulfil their engagements with 
such of their oflieers and servants as 
might be affected by the new measure. 
The words expressly were, “ to enable 
the Court of Directors to propose to tlie 
Company,” &c. Did that mean the 
Court of Directors? It could mean no- 
thing if it meant not the general body of 
proprietors. He knew that it was for 
tlie Court of Directors, at any time, to 
originate sucli measures, cither of a pe- 
cuniary or of any other nature, that they 
might think proper. To that no matt 
would object, as it tended greatly to the 
convenience of business. But it would 
not be argued, that the approbation of 
the proprietors might be dispensed with. 
\V{iat said the seventh section of the new 
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act ? It stated, ** that it shall he lawful 
for the said Company to take into con- 
sideration the claims of any persons now 
or heretofore employed by or under the 
said Company,’* or the widows and chil- 
dren of any siieli persons whose interests 
may he alfeeted hy the discontiniiaiiee of 
the said Company’s trade, or who may 
from time to time he re<Iiu‘ed, uinl under 
the control of the said Hoard to ftrant 
such conipeiiKations, snperai in nat ions, or 
allowaiiecrs, (the cliarp;e (Iu‘reof to he de- 
frayed hy tlie said ( 'oil! pany as liereinaft.er 
inentioiied) as shall appear reasonable.** 
Did not the w<ird “<*ompany,” here mean 
the great body of proprit?tors ? and did 
not their commercial otheers ('ome under 
that clause? Were they not to have a 
full and fair consideration <d' their eiaiiiis? 
The danse went on to say : “ I’roviiled 
alw^iys, that no sudi compensations, sii- 
peraniiiiiitioiis, or nllowanet s, shall he 
granted without the consent of the HoanI 
of Commissioners for the Atfairs of Inilia, 
signilied hy a letter from one of the se**ie- 
taries of the said Hoard to the Court of 
Diroetors of the said Company; aiul that 
siieh consent shall not he in any case 
given or sigtiihed until the cxjiiration of 
two calendar months after particulars of 
the compensation, siiperamiiiatiun, or al- 
lowance proposed to be so granted shall 
have been laid before both houses of par- 
liament.** This latter ])rovision only <iid 
that which was ))revioiisly done hy the 
Oeo. III. cap. 155. which ordered 
that all grants of salaries, pensions, com- 
pensations, and gratuities, should he laid 
heforc pfarlianieiit within a ecrtahi time; 
and why ? merely that there should be a 
public annouiieeinent of such grants to 
operate as a sort of idieek, because it 
appeared to tlie lA^gislature as a very im- 
portant mutter that all grants of this na- 
ture shuiihl he watched, that they might 
not bocoine extravagant, niijust, or cor- 
rupt. It was a mistake to suppose that 
any thing else was meant by that part of 
the enactment, ainl it diil not in any way 
whatever affect the rights of tin; jiroprio- 
tors. Parliament was only desirous of 
knowing what was going on, and, there- 
fore this part of the clause Nvas inserted 
to act as a sort of beacon to warn the 
Company from too lavish an expenditure, 
and no individuals ha<l any right to give 
a different meaning to the jiassagt'. Some 
people run away witli the idea that under 
the recent act of parliann'iit, when once? 
tlie Directors and the Hoard of Control 
had conic to a sung nnderstandiiig toge- 
ther, that then the court of proprietors 
was of no use at all. lie did not tliitik 
that this was a general f<;eliiig amongst 
the servants of the Company, or that lhc*y 
would rather liave to treat with parlia- 
ment than with that court, though with 
some, no doubt, high names and sounding 
Asiai .Jouru,N,S. Vol, 1 5 No..55. 
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titles had a surpassing attraction. But 
his conviction was, that their true friends 
were the proprietors of India Stock. 
Public opinion might he elicited upon 
matters which concerned the Company 
from what passed in that court, and the 
reason of the thing he shewn as clearly as 
it could he d(;rived from any other source 
whatever. It was <jnite evhlent that Mr. 
Grant had hdt this, when he stated, that 
the change then coiitoinplnted, and which 
had since lukeii plac.;, “ quidilied them 
(the projirietors), in a decidedly greater 
degree than hitherto, for tlie duties as- 
signed to them in the system of Indiuri 
administration.’* If they onee suffered 
their flowers to he eontrairteil and con- 
fined in the way which was now pro- 
posed, there would be an end to those 
ftiiietioiis whieh be contended they had 
now a right to exercise. So lar as he 
understood the law and the sitiiiitiori in 
whieh the proprietors stood, there was 
nothing to prevent any of the meinhers of 
that court from liriiigiiig before tlie pro- 
prietors any matter whatsoever which 
coiiccriK'd the pra<‘tiec of the C'ourt of 
Directors. AVell, if that were the case, 
he did not think it rpiite fair, that the 
proprii’tors should lx* passinl over on an 
occasion so inifiortant as this ; tlie more 
particularly after they had, hy the com- 
promise or condition to whieh lie had 
lieforo alluded, ratifunl the power of this 
community on that special point. In 
order that the hon. Chairman and the 
court might be quite sure that lie was 
not speaking lightly on this head, he 
should ri'fer t») Mr. Grant’s letter of the 
27th of May 18.’i‘I. He there examined 
conditions to which the Company had 
agreed tlironghoiit — he tonciied iqion this 
very point— and he would read to the 
court what that gentleman said on the 
subject. Mr. Grant said, “ to the pro- 
position contained in the fourth sugges- 
tion, ‘ that a siirticicnt power be retained 
over the coiniiicrcial assets to (;tinhJe tho 
Court of Directors to propose to the 
Company (not to tin; Court of Directors), 
and ultimately to the Hoard for their con- 
ririiiatioii, a plan for making suitable 
pruvibion for ontstamliiig commercial ob- 
ligations, and for sucli of the coinincrcial 
oiilcers and servants of tlie Company as 
may be affected by the proposed arrange- 
ments,’ his majesiy’s ministers although 
not aware of any jiecidiar occasion for its 
ailoptioii see no reason to object; reserv- 
ing always (whicli of course is under- 
stood) the full power of the Hoard to act 
ill the matter, as their duty and respon- 
siliiliry may in their jiiiigiiieiit require/* 
Here the right of the jiroprietors was 
iccognizcd. the Hoaril of Control only re- 
serving to itself the power of altering the 
scale of ctimporisatioji, wherever it ap- 
iieoi'cil to fall short of or to go beyond 
(2 N) 
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|he justice of tlie case. He did not know 
that he had any thing farther to say. in 
order to show the opinion of the learned 
advocate was contr^ to law and prac- 
tice. He should, however, briefly advert 
to the by-laws. By sect. 19., cap. 6., it 
was Ordained, ** that every resolution of 
the Court of Directors for granting a new 
pension or an increase of pension,** (it 
was very true that the circumstances of 
the Company were altered, but the right 
of making pensions still continued), ** ex< 
cceding in the whole ^200 per annum 
to any one person, shall be laid before 
and approved by two general courts spe- 
cially summoned for that purpose, before 
the same shall be submitted to the Board 
of Commissioners for the Affairs of India, 
in the form of a report, stating the grounds 
upon which such grant is recommend- 
ed;** (now he was sure that the Court 
of Directors must have some grounds 
on which they came to a decision in this 
case, because they did not act without 
consideration and deliberation, and those 
grounds ought to be stated to the pro- 
prietors) which resolution and report 
shall be signed by such Directors as ap- 
prove of the same,** (let the proprietors 
mark the caution with which the by-law 
was drawn up), and that the documents 
upon which such resolution may have 
been formed, shall be opened to the in- 
spection of the proprietors from the day 
on which public notice has been given of 
the proposed gmnt ; and that such allow- 
ances in the nature of superannuations as 
the Court of Directors arc empowered to 
grant to the oflicers and servants, shall be 
laid before the next general court.** llien 
sect. 20, cap. 6, ordained that every reso- 
lution of the Court of Directors, for 
granting to any person by way of gratuity 
any sum of money exceeding in the whole 
j^GOO, shall be laid before and approved 
by two general courts specially summoned 
for that purpose, stating the grounds 
upon which such grant is recommended ; 
which resolution and report shall be 
signedi by such Directors as approve 
the same, and that the documents on 
which such resolution may have been 
formed shdl be open to the inspection of 
the proprietors from the day on which 
public notice has been given of the pro- 
posed grant. Now could any thing be 
more clear or more explicit than this? 
—The 7th sect, of tlie new act said : ** It 
shall be lawful for the said Company to 
take into consideration the claims of any 
person now or heretofore employed by or 
under the said Company ;** and the by- 
laws pointed out very clearly that the 
compensations to be awarded to such 
persons should be submitted to the pro- 
prietors in a certain form. — But the learn- 
ed. counsel sccikied to contend that tiie 
word Company meant Court of Direc- 


tors. But how be could arrive at such a 
conclusion, how he could twist the clause 
to sucli a meaning, it was impossible for 
him to say. He had set out with stating 
that he hoped the learned counsel would 
not consider any thing which fell from 
him in tin offensive light. He was far 
from wishing to say any thing iiiicour- 
teous ; but being an unprofessional man, 
he was obliged to stand on the plain facts 
and plain sense of the case. He honoured 
and admired generally the talents and 
skill of the learned counsel in his profes- 
sion ; but when he was called on to de- 
liver his sentiments with reference to a 
subject which nearly affected the interests 
of the proprietors, he felt it to be his duty 
to support, with the best arguments which 
he coiilrl offer, the grave and important 
principle for which he contended, in spite 
of personal feeling. It was his duty, if 
possible, to show that the reasoning of 
the learned counsel was erroneous. The 
learned counsel, after a summary decla- 
ration that the Court of Directors had 
the power to do so and so. proceeded to 
state, that in his opinion the compensa- 
tions, superannuations, and allowances 
contemplated in sec. 7, were not gra- 
tuities. or, as expressed in the by-laws, 
given by way of gratuity, within the 
ineaniiig of the 53d of Geo. HI. or the 
by-laws, but were compensations found- 
ed on just moral considerations, thoiigli 
not amounting to legal claims. But 
had not many such claims, founded on 
just moral considerations, been laid 
before the proprietors? Was not the 
grant of .£1,500 to Captain Ross, of 
of the India marine, for his valuable ser- 
vices in India, formed on just moral con- 
siderations ? Was not the alteration in 
the pensions of the Indian judges founded 
on moral considerations ? Was not the 
grant of ^1,500 to Sir Murray Maxwell, 
for his conduct with reference to IjOfcI 
Amherst's embassy to China — was not 
that founded on just moral considera- 
tions ? The appointment of a chaplain to 
the British factory at Canton, with a sa- 
lary of £800 per annum, though the salary 
was to be defrayed out of the commis- 
sion ; the addition of £500 per year to 
the salary of Lieut -colonel Solmond ; the 
grant of 75,000 rupees to Mr. Wilkinson ; 
the grant to tlie Marquis of Hastings ; 
the pension to Sir George Barlow — were 
not these founded on just moral conside- 
rations. though not amounting to legal 
claims ? Undoubtedly such was the fact ; 
yet all these cases were brought before 
the Court of Proprietors in the first in- 
stance, for their consideration ' and ap- 
proval. But, according to the statement 
of the learned counsel, with these the 
Court of Proprietors had no longer any 
thing to do. Now Jet the Court mark 
the ingenuity of the learned counsel ; for 
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his own part, he complimented him upon 
it. The learned counsel threw his man- 
tie over it, and protected the Court of 
Directors from tlie law of the laud as well 
as the by-law. But he observed, that 
he did not mean to say that the I’roprie- 
tors were deprived of all powers. No, 
he admitted that the Court of Proprietors 
had, in certain cases, the power to con- 
sidcr of such matters. Tiie learned coun- 
sel said : “ Perhaps 1 may be perniittcd 
to say a word on one point, though not 
strictly required by the terms of the 
question. I am of opinion, notwitlistund- 
itig the Court of Directors, lieing the 
legal oigans of the Company, have the 
power to settle and adjust any scheme of 
compensation under sect. 7tli, which on 
receiving the approbation and conrirmation 
of the India Board, shall become fixed, 
that the General Court of Pi‘ 0 |>rietors 
still retain all the authorities which are 
compatible with the established system of 
control, in this as in any other case.'* 
What was the established system of con- 
trol in this case ? The Board of (.‘ontrol 
would not give up their power ; ami what 
could the Proprietors do, aftei* the Court 
of Directors ha<l proposed a scheme, and 
the Board of Control had approved and 
confirmed it ? Where was the system of 
control of which the Court of Proprietors 
could avail themselves? They could not 
sec through stone walls— tliey could not 
tell what was doing in the Court of Di- 
rectors — how then could they call a ge- 
neral court in time to express their opi- 
nion upon any measure ? Tlie proprietors 
ought to be protected by the law ; they 
ought also to be siijiported by the Court 
of Directors, always favourites with the 
proprietors, who had been 

** To their faults a little lilind. 

And to their virtues very kind.’* 

They ought therefore to be treated with 
confidence by the Directors. No danger 
could assail them if they were united. 
The proprietors had always stood forward 
and assisted the IDirectors ; they had often 
turned the scale in favour of the Direc- 
tors, when it was doubtful whether it 
would ascend or descend. Whenever a 
mistake in practice appeared to have been 
committed, the only desire evinced by 
the proprietors was to get the Directors 
out of it, and they had no other object in 
view on the present occasion. They were 
acting for the good of tlic Directors, as 
well as for their own ; but, above all, they 
were acting for the common good of 
India. 'Pliis was a most grave and serious 
question, and the learned counsel having 
given an opinion on it, it was very dcsir- 
lAle tiiat an opportunity should be afforded 
to show that he was wrong in his con- ' 
structioii of the law. In the latter ))art 
of liis opinion, the learned counsel said : 
*rin fact, the compensations to be made 
are to be taken out of the funds ceded to 
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the crown in aid of the sources out of 
which the payment of the dividend is se- 
cured, and are incumbrances upon it.** 
But lie hod shewn, by the condition 
which be had read, that the funds so 
given up were liable to be charged with a 
suitable provision for such of the commer- 
cial officers and servants of the Company 
as might be affected by the new arrange- 
ments ; that condition was to be fulfilled. 
He did not say tliat the property was not 
given up, but he contended that there 
was a fair and equitable lien on it. An 
individual, placed in similar circum- 
stances, would have just cause, if the 
condition were not strictly fulfilled, to go 
to a court of I'quity, and have liiinself 
righted. Such was his decided opinion, 
founded on the compromise. It was 
stated by the compromise, that the Com- 
jianywerc prepared to give up their com - 
mcTciul assets on certain conditions. And 
what were those conditions ? Why, that 
a proper compensation slioiild be made to 
such of their commercial officers and ser- 
vants as would be affected by the new 
arrangements. He was quite sure that 
the proprietors would not lift up their 
voice to the Court of Directors in vain, 
when they culled on that body to see that 
those officers and servants received a just 
and proper compensation. H c gave the Di- 
rectors credit for the liberality with which, 
ho understood, they had treated one part 
of their establishment. He had heard that 
the home establishment was very libe- 
rally provided for. He should be the last 
man to dispute the right of the Directors 
to propose compensation ; but, as it bad 
been the practice heretofore to bring such 
grants before the proprietors, he hoped 
that they would now be submitted to 
them, although in the second instance. 
He now called on the Directors only to 
act in the same way towards the commer- 
cial officers of the Comiiany, as they were 
said to have - acted towards the dis- 
charged servants of the home department. 
(Hear Jiear .O—lIa thought that the same 
principle, the two-fold principle of pension 
and gmtuity, ought to he extended to 
both. They were, he conceived, bound 
in duty to do so. Could any establish- 
ment command their respect in a greater 
degree than that service, which might be 
said to have grown up with the Com- 
paiiy*.'^ greatness, which was the origin 
of all the ])Ovvcr that they possessed. But 
for that service, the first achievements of 
Clive, which laid the foundation of their 
present empire in India, would iiot have 
been effected; they would not have been 
able to boast of the battle of Plassy, and of 
many other victories, which, while they 
enlarged their territories, secured the 
prosperity of India. If this were so, he 
would ask, why it was that they were 
not favouicd by the Court of Directors 
with something like an explanation to 
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enable them to judge of \vlmt \vas aliout 
to be granted to their cominereiul ser- 
vants ? He should like to know what was 
to be done for one branch of their service 
as well as for the other. With rcvspect 
te existing pensions, he had no wish to 
disturb them. His argument, on the 
winding up of this concern, which they 
all knew, the necessity of ilu* case com- 
pelled them to submit to ; his argiiincnt, 
they might recollect, on that occasion, 
and he hud never seen it contradicted, 
was, that the assets of the (Company, as a 
commercial body, were not only ecpial to 
guard themselves, witli reference to the 
payment of the dividend, but were amply 
suflicient to meet all claims whatever 
which their servants, of every description, 
could advance, 'file hon. Cliairmaii inigfit 
remember that such was his oi)iniou at 
the time, and he had since seen no reason 
to cliarigo that opinion. It was indeed 
true, that there was not the same inter- 
change of money with India now as for- 
merly — the treasury at one time over- 
flowing, at another very low. Hut they 
must iccollcct that the Company still 
commanded a very large sum of money. 
He conjured them to consider what it 
Was tliat claiine<l their first consideration. 
Assuredly, they were called on to com- 
pensate, arul compensate liheraliy, the 
4^ptaiiis and othcers of their ships, who 
had behaved so gallantly (hiring the last 
war. They couhl not forget the defeat of 
fii powerful French fleet, under Admiral 
I/inois, by Commodore Dance. By that 
gallant action a large fleet of Indiainen 
was protected ; and the prowess then 
displayed saved the Company several 
millions of money— -not less, he believed, 
than six or seven millions. If this were 
so, if the people uf Knglaiid hailed this 
' achievement with enthusiasm, then he 
called on the Company to he liiieral in 
their compensation. If thi^ natives of 
India, who reaped the jirofits of that 
trade which their commercial otlieers had 
■ so udinimhly carried on, were consulted, 
tiiey would say, let those individuals be 
compensated in the most ample man- 
ner; for the honour of their own cha- 
racter, as well as in justice 'to those in- 
dividuals, they ought to act thus. He 
conjured them, therefore, to listen with 
something like atteiitioii to the voice 
which now ventured to address them on 
this important subject. He only asked 
the Court of Directors to lend their as- 
sistance and sanction to the Court of 
Proprietors, in doing that which was 
strictly conformable to justice. He was 
anxious that they should, in the first in- 
stance, get out of the error or the diffi- 
culty into which they hud inadvertently 
fallen. He did not mean to accuse the 
Court of Directors of any want of cour- 
tesy, in not consulting the proprietors. 
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He did tliiiik, however, that they bad 
not sufficiently deliberated on this mat- 
ter ; and he hoped that they would now, 
however late, receive the assistance of 
the Court of Projirietors in coming to a 
sound decision. He, at the same time, 
wished to take nothing out of the hands 
of the Court of Directors. If, from the 
miilti|iltcity of business which they were 
obliged to attend to, they had nut Ix'eii 
able to give to this subject all the eori- 
sideration which it deserved, he trusted 
they would review the matter, and, if 
they dill so, he felt (]iiitc sure that tliey 
would arrive at the same conelusion as 
the geiitlcnnui at that side of the bar had 
done, and that tlmy would alter the scale 
of compensation whitdi he had heard they 
proposed to allow. lie should now ocly 
take that oiiportiiiiity of asking the lion. 
Chairman, whctlicr the Ki.‘ale of compen- 
.sation for ilicir discharged cominercial 
otlieers and servants was then before the 
court ? 

The Chah'nuin. — I formerly stated, 
that I should order the paix.Ts to he pre- 
l>arcd, if the (iourt saw it necjcssary to (»ill 
for them ; then* is no scale before the 
court at ])rcseiit.*’ 

Mr. WiTiUtuj I hen said, that he meant 
to ]>ropose the following resolution : — 

— That, in ronipliance with the 
terms <>i' the 4lh condition of ttic compromise cn- 
toroil 1nt«> with liis Maji^sty's ftovernment by the 
Kast-liHtki (!ompany on tlie .'ki May luaj, — visr. 

* That a siillicieiit power bt? rctaiueil over the 
commercial assets to enable the Court of Directors 
to propow.‘ to tile Company, and ultimately to the 
lUianl, for their ctaitiniiation, a plan for making 
suitable; |irovisu>n for outslaiiding armmercial 
obligations, and for such of the commercial offi- 
cers ami wrvants as n»ay be affected by the pro- 
posist arrangement/ which condition w;is ratified 
on Ihe^/tli May by the Right lion. Charles 

(iraiit, on the [>art of liis Majesly'.s Ministers, and 
has since lieeti confirmed by l*arliaineiit, it is the 
uiuloubteil right of this l.'ourt, that whatever 
plan the Houri of Directors may propose for com- 
]H.Misating the dischargeit commercial officers aiut 
servants of the Company, shall be submitted m 
the fir.-»t instance to the General Coiu-t of Pro- 
prietors for consideration and approval.*' 

He was sure that he should have tlie sup- 
port of the ‘477 members of that court, 
who, on the 3d of May 18.33, sanctioiiecl 
the compromise between the Govern- 
uieiit and the Company. On tliat occa- 
sion 477 individuals voted for it, and 
fifty-two against it, being a majority of 
nine to one. He hoped also that many 
meinhers of the Court of Directors would 
also support him. 

The motion having been read from tlie 
chair, and seconded. 

The Chairman said, he felt it to be his 
duty to make a few observations on what 
had fallen from the lion, proprietor. Tlie 
hon. proprietor had commenced by mak* 
hig a charge of error against the Court of 
Directors. Now he- should be extremely 
sorry if the Cuiirt of Directors should fall 
into any error in the exorcise of the high 
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duty which was entrusted to them. But, 
he would ask that hon. proprietor, and 
lie would ask him boldly, in what the 
alleged error consisted ? The Court of 
Directors had proceeded to give effect to 
various instructions of the late act of par- 
liament, which they had been culled on 
to carry into execution. Under the 7th 
clause of that act, they were authorized 
to make certain arrangements touching 
compensations to be gntntcd to servants 
of the C^oinpaiiy and others who might, 
by reason of the very great change in the 
constitution of this body, be placed in a 
disadvantageous situation. They had pro- 
ceeded to do so accordingly; and they 
were fully justified by the legal opinion 
of the learned coiinseV, who was their 
proper adviser, lie contended that they 
had proceeded legally and correctly. The 
hon. proprietor seemed to <loidit the 
soundness of the law on which the Court 
of Directors had acted, and lie wished 
to submit his own in lieu of it. Now, 
he must say, with respect to clause 7, 
that not a doiiht had occurred with refe- 
rence to the legality of their proceedings 
under it ; and the hon. proprietor himself, 
with all his acuteness and legal know- 
ledge, had not, until Chat clay fortnight, 
discovered that any thing was wrong. 
This sudden illumination on the subject 
had taken him entirely by surprise, lie 
had told the hon. proprietor, at the last 
court, that, if he hud proposed liis <louhts 
to him a short time before the meeting 
took place, he should have endeavoured 
to satisfy tliose doubts by taking the opi- 
nion of counsel. But the Iioii. proprietor 
then stated, that it was only on tJiat 
morning that any doubt had oceuiTed to 
himself. Certainly no doubt had pre- 
sented itself to him (the Chairman), and, 
acconling to the opinion given by counsel, 
it appeared that there was originally no 
room for doubt at all, and that there wiis 
just as little at the present moment. 
Such being the case, he certainly had not 
the presumption, layman us he was, unin- 
formed as he was on matters of law, he 
had not, he repeated, the presum j)tion 
to oppose the professional opinion given 
l)y a gentleman who was selccte<l as the 
legal adviser of the Company. Was it 
his business tiien to come forward atul 
express doubts ? He certainly felt none ; 
but, if he had felt them, was lie, who was 
not a professional man, to oppose liis 
doubts to such a high legal opinion ? On 
what other grounds could the Court of 
Directors act? On any question involving 
the law, they were bound to act on the 
opinion of their legal adviser, and they 
could not act contrary to that opinion 
without incurring a serious responsibility. 
And who was that legal adviser? a gen- 
rleinaii selected onaceoiinC of liis profes- 
sional knowledge, Ills high attaimnents 
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and high character, for a most important 
judicial situation in India, and who lield 
a high rank and station in his profession 
in this country. The hon. proprietor had 
rested his case mainly and entirely on the 
by-laws, setting aside the act of parliament 
altogether. But he ought to know that 
the statute law superseded every thing — 
that it rode over the by-laws. By the 
supreme law of tlic country the hon. pro- 
prietor was bound, and the Court of Di- 
rectors was bound. Here then was that 
law, which had been expoiiiuied by their 
learned counsel ; and was it ht, this being 
the case, to charge the Court of Directors 
with error ? was it proper to bring for- 
ward a resolution attributing error to 
them, when they bail acted in conformity 
with a legal opinion, and which was the 
most obvious and the most convenient 
course for tliern to pursite ? Was it for 
that court (and he must say this, highly 
as he rcKpcctcd liis coiistitiieiiLs), was it 
for that court to enter into all the mi- 
nute aud particular details connected 
with this subject ? 

IVIr. Ltnvndcs — It is ourdut 3 ’’.~(Or- 
ilet\ ordv.r /) 

'riic i.'hmrman Scaid, it was a little in- 
decorous ill the hon. proprietor thus to 
interrupt him, when stating to his con- 
stituents his motives for the course ho 
had taken. (Mr. Lowndes again at- 
temiitod to interrupt the hon. Chairman.) 
He begged the hon. proprietor to be si- 
lent, and at the jirojier time he would, 
with the utmost ))aticnee, hear wliiit the 
hon. jiroprietor had to say. Much of the 
hon. mover's argument hinged on the 
word “ Company." TJio meaning, how- 
ever, of the word had been clearly ex- 
plained by their learned counsel, who had 
stated that there were certain acts which 
must of necessity be performed Iiy the 
Court of Directors, although tlie word 

Company" was used. Looking at the 
*Uh clause of the new act, where the word 
“ Company" was made use of, he would 
ask the lion, proprietor whether under 
that clause the proprietors should settle 
all the accounts of the establishment, or 
witether that duty did not manifestly de- 
volve on the Court of Directors? 

JVIr. Weeding — “ J never said any thing 
like that — I said that it was projicr for 
the Court of Directors to initiate pro- 
ceedings, hut that they ought to lie 
brought before tlie proprietors afterwards 
for tlieir approbation." 

Thu Chairman said, that ho and his col- 
leagues, aecordiitg to the opinion (»f their 
learned counsel, were |wrfectly competent 
to proceed in giving cHect to the act of 
parliament. If they had proceeded incor- 
rectly, then the law was incorrect. No 
error could be imputed to them, because 
the}’ iuid acted on such an exposition of 
the law as they were bound to take. He 
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ifPM «U|P^ timt thaiocmrt.woNld never think 
tfwt tlHivDirectors wished for a moment to 
deipart finom established usage. What 
hltipest ooitld they have in doing so? Did 
they not depend on the proprietors of 
East- India stock for tlieir places behind 
tlie bar ? Was it not manifestly to their 
advantage to ensure the support of the 
proprietors, in carrying on any contest in 
which tlie executive body might happen to 
be engaged ? Assuredly the directors had 
no interests, no motives, separate from 
those of the proprietors. After the opinion 
given by their learned counsel, he thought 
that the hon. proprietor had thrown away 
and wasted his eloquence, in labouring this 
question with reference to the by-laws. 
There was a special act of parliament to 
which they were bound to give efTeci, and 
the only question was, whether they had 
proceeded irregularly in giving cilcct to 
tliat law. He contended that it was not 
necessary for the directors to come to that 
court on this occcasion. Tlie learned Ser- 
jeant had given his opinion that they need 
not, and he was satisfied that they had 
acted legally. The proprietors had how- 
ever a concurrent jurisdiction. The case 
was in their han<l8 if they chose to go into 
alt the claims cif individuals for com|)ensa- 
tion. This he would say, that to go into 
those claims was a most invidious as well 
as a most arduous duty, and he believed 
very few persons would feel any pleasure 
in discharging it. The directors endea- 
voured to do justice to all parties under 
the sacred obligation of an oat!) ; and was 
it to be supposed that the court of pro- 
prictoTB would bestow more attention on 
those claims, or feel a more anxious de- 
sire for the due performance of this duty, 
than a body of gentlemen who were thus 
sworn to act with impartiality ? And he 
would ask, was it becoming in the hon. 
proprietor to charge the directors with 
error, and to place on the proceedings of 
that court a censure on them for not doing 
that which they did not think was at all 
necessary to l^ done? He was still of 
the same opinion, that it was not necessary 
for them to come to that court ; nor did 
he believe that tlie duty of considering 
those claims would be so well pcrforined 
by the proprietors as by the Court of Di- 
rectors. He would not go into the merits 
of the case. If it were the pleasure of the 
proprietors to proceed w'ith the business, 
the regular course would be to call for 
papers. They then might revise the scale, 
but they would do so on their own re- 
sponsibility. Tlicy might (>erhaps take a 
view of the case diflerent from Uie Court 
of Directors, whose great object had been 
to do justice to all the parties interested ; 
but the proprietors must, he repeated, if 
they took that course, proceed on their 
own responsibility. The executive body 
would receive, with the utmost respect. 


any suggestion fttrni the Court of Ero* . 
prietors; they would pay due attention to. 
any proceeding coming from that quar-. 
ter ; but as directors, acting under the 
solemn obligation of an oath, they were 
bound to act upon tlieir own judgment. 
It was their duty to receive any sugges* 
tion which the Court of Proprietors might 
throw out, for the purpose of considering 
it; and if they, the proprietors, came to a 
substantive resolution, it would bo for 
them to lay it before the Hoard of Con- 
trol, after which it would be presented to 
parliament. Acting, however, as the di- 
rectors had done, and having the sanction 
of counsel's opinion, they were not in the 
least sensible of having committed any 
error. The hon. proprietor with whom 
tliis question originated, had introduced a 
variety of topics which he did not think it 
necessary to notice. He talked of tlie 
assets given up by the Company. Those 
assets w'erc formally ceded to the crown in 
consideration of an annuity of 10^ per 
cent., and they were afterwards transferrod 
in trust to the Court of Directors for the 
benefit of the territory of India. They 
had becofnc part of the territorial concerns, 
subject to certain liabilities, a portion of 
which was provided for in the 7(li section 
of thj lata act. This shewed that a new 
frame, a new order of things, was created 
by the late bill, diflerent from that which 
existed under the 32d and 53d of 
Geo. HI. In conclusion, he begged to 
observe that the case was incomplete, as 
the oflicinl sanction of the Board of Con- 
trol had not yet been obtained to the pro- 
positions of Uie Court of Directors. He 
did not know that it would be too late for 
the Court of Proprietors, oiler entertain- 
ing the question, and after seeing what 
the Court of Directors had done, if they 
tliought that the directors had not gone 
far enough, to take any steps which they 
might think proper. (Cries of no /) 
Such was the case as it appeared to him 
according to the opinion of Mr. Serjeant 
Spank ie. Conformably with that opinion, 
the proprietors might pass any resolution 
for enlarging and extending the bounty 
of the Company they pleased. He should 
say no more on the subject; he would 
not enter into the merits of the case, 
which would be useless, because they hud 
not the papers before tlicni, and conse- 
quently the Proprietors did not know what 
Uie Directors meant to grant to the diffe- 
rent branches of the Company's service. 
If, however, the court pleased to ask for the 
papers, even in the present incomplete 
stale of those proceedings, they should lie 
produced. 

Mr. Fielder. It was with ^reat regret 
he rose to differ from the views of the 
question taken by the Court of Directors. 
Hu was one who generally tliought ihtit 
Court was entitled to the best thanks of 
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the Company Projmetors for their great 
ettcntibn to the known and real interests 
of the Company. He was anxious on 
every occasion, even when he differed 
from the directors, to treat them indivi- 
dually and collectively with due respect, 
and to uphold their just and proper autho* 
rity. Such views not only came home to 
the good feelings of the Court, but it 
was their real interest so to do. Tlic ques- 
tions before the Court o/* the Company of 
Projmetors were of the utmost importance, 
one involving the interests of our maritime 
officers, and the other the rights and privi- 
leges, indeed the very existence of tlie 
Company as a Icf^islatwe body. {Hcary 
tiear!) This being the case, he must 
lose sight of all false delicacy and treat 
the subject in a plain but, ns he hoped, 
not in an offensive way — at least such were 
his intentions. Ho could by no means 
concur with the Court of Directors in the 
course it had adopted, with regard to the 
scale of compensation to the maritime 
officers, which had been laid before the 
Board of Control for confirmation, more 
particularly, without it having liceii sub- 
mitted to the Company of Proprietors for 
its sentiments and approval. He was fear- 
ful, though many differed with him, that 
if the Board of Control had given its 
sanction to such scale, it would now bo 
too late for the Company of Proprietors 
to offer any opposition, for it might he 
deemed such an acquiescence on the Com- 
pany's part as to make it a by-gotic trans- 
action : were this, however, the case, the 
Company of Proprietors would have an 
undoubted right to call the Directors to 
account for such, or indeed, any other 
conduct, and to make such orders as they 
pleased to prevent a recurrence of it. 
\ffear, hear/) 

The C/iflirwnn.—“ The lion, proprietor is 
mistaken, if he supposes that the plan has 
yet been sanctioned by the Board of Con- 
trol: it is, therefore, still open for the 
Court of Proprietors to take any steps in 
the matter which they may think proper ; 
but whatever resolution they may pass on 
tlie subject must go to the Board of Con- 
trol. While I am on my legs 1 may ad- 
vert to the great stress which has been laid 
on the propositions of Sir J. Malcolm. 
It should, however, bo recollected that 
these were in the nature of proposals, and 
were intended rather as the basis of nego- 
tiations tlian as definitive resolutions of the 
court. The third of these provided, “ That 
** during the period of the Company’s ad- 
ministration of the territorial govern- 
** xnent, all measures involving direct or 
** contingent expenditure shall originate 
** with tlie Court of Directors, and besub- 
** ject, as at present, to the control of the 
** Board of Commissioners under the re- 
strictions of tlic existing law.’*^ It is not 
my intention to go into a history ef tlie 


court, or to ony detail as to tho powers 
which the directors or proprietors may ezcr« 
else ; that course is not neccssai^ here, for 
we have an act of Parliament laying down 
a particular line of action in certain cases ; 
we have acted according to the legal con- 
struction of tliat act given by our standing 
counsel ; by that wc must be guided.” 

Mr. Fielder. — He would not enter into 
a minute discussion of the charters, for- 
mer acts of Parliament, or of tlie various 
by-laws; for he would strenuously con- 
tend that, according to the letter and true 
spirit of those documents, tlic rights and 
privileges of tlie Company of Proprietors 
were clear and undoubted. Such being 
the fact, he would then rely on the uni- 
form and constant custom; and custom 
frequently superseded the common law of 
the land, not only of the Court of Pro- 
prietors but of the Court of Directors also, 
from time immemorial up to the very in- 
stant tlic act in question became law. 
{Hear!) By all these circumstances it 
clearly appeared, that the Directors had no 
power wliatcvcr that did not emanate from 
the Court of the Company of Proprietors. 
He (Mr. Fielder) would venture to lay 
this down as a fixed principle, but if ho 
were wrong, in this or in any other view 
he might take, he should feel obliged in 
being set right by the chair and by the 
standing counsel then in court. His prin- 
ciple was, that instead of the directors 
liaving the sole and entire power, they had 
not even a concurrent jurisdiction with tho 
court of the Company of Proprietors ; all 
power, all jurisdiction under charters and 
acts of Parliaments being absolutely vest- 
ed in the Company of Proprietors, and 
in none else. ( /fear, hear / ) He did not 
mean to hurt the feelings of the directors, 
nor to speak in the least offensively, but 
he must do bis duty to the proprietors. 
He would contend that the Company of 
Proprietors W'cre not the servants, but were 
actually the masters of all, and tliey, the 
directors, were specially constituted by the 
Company to carry its declared intentions 
from time Co time into execution. They, 
tlie directors, were only a body, acting im- 
mediately from and under the authority of 
the Company, to carry on the details of the 
concerns and to discharge those duties 
which could not possibly be discharged by 
the proprietors at large: and no one he 
conceived for an insuint could contend 
that the directors, so constituted, had the 
power to dispense with the authority of the 
Company ,particu1arly against their wishes. 
(Hear, hear !) He wished every one would 
look into the present act of Parliament, 
and consult their own good sense only, 
and then sec whether it took away any of 
their rights and privileges now in question. 
He would inquire, in the first place, whe- 
thcr any part of the act deprived the Com- 
pany of Proprietors of their right to deter- 
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liiiiie; The 

^liad declined givin^^ a 
diri^^f^^ir, on the ground that it was 
vi^^tial put a question of such vast 
iji^f^taninD iti such a form. He, Mr. 
Fieider, was once told in Kdinhurgh by 
an expounder of the Scoteli law, whether 
in joko or in earnest he knew not, that it 
was not considered professional to put a 
direct question on flic one hand, or to ex- 
pect a direct reply on the other, hut to 
take the decision of tlie Court. He (Mr. 
F.) did not exactly know whether the 
same practice existed here as on the other 
side of the Tw’ced. He tliat as it may, he 
was not inclined to quarrel with either the 
case or the opinion obtained by the direc- 
tors. One w'ord or two, however, us to 
ilic question put to the learned serjeant, 
whether the directors could take the course 
in dispute w'ithout the concurrence of the 
proprietors? He (Mr. F.) would forar. 
giinicnt sake admit, that if the Company 
of Proprietors j^ermiUed the directors, or 
rather the managers of their concerns, to 
take that course, it might be binding. At 
tile same time, however, he bogged to 
maintain that they the directors did not 
dare (he did not use the word ofTeiisivcly) 
to conclude such, or indeed any matter of 
consequence, contrary to the declared 
wishes of the Court of Proprietors. (Ifear^ 
hear /) He (Mr. F.) wished to lay great 
stress on the term Company of Proprie- 
tors,*’ as it had been laid down by the 
Court of Directors, and by others, that the 
word ** Company *’ frequently, and in tlie 
prewnt act of Parliament, meant not the 
proprietors hut they, the directors. It 
might be well, therefore, to look into the 
act minutely on that head. In the first 
section the proprielins are styled the Unilcd 
of Merchants, having the possessum 
and government of tlie British TcrrUorics in 
India, under grants of the crown, and of 
other property to a large amount and value. 
It states, that it was expedient that the 
government of such territory be continued 
in the said company (meaning tlie pro- 
prietors), and that the properly of the said 
Conqxiny (of Proprietors), he continued in 
their possession ami at their di^tosal on the 
trusts therein mentioned, and that the 
same should remain and he vested in and he 
held, received, and exercised respectively by 
the saiil Company (of Proprietors). {Ilear, 
hear/) He (Mr, Fielder) would ask, if 
any one possessing common f.icniiiiK 
would for a moment contend, that the 
word ** Company *' meant the directors, 
they not having the least beneficial interest 
in the properly of the company, not a 
single rupee, except as iiidividiial proprie- 
tors of the Company’s stock. (Hear.) lie 
vvould also ask, do not the directors give 
their respective votes as proprietors in all 
ca^s of ballot, having no voice whatever 
in the Court of Proprietors in any other 


capacity? In answer to the hon. Chainnanli 
remarks and reference to section 4, at* 
tempting to shew that all power vested in 
the directors and not in the proprietors, he 
(Mr. F.) begged to observe, that in the 
whole of that section not one word was 
said about the directors ; on the contrary, 
it expressly lays down that “ the said 
Company ” (before called in the act ** the 
Company of Proprietors”) shall take such 
and such steps in the disposal of their 
(not the directors* Init tlie proprietors’) 
property. {Hear, hear!) He agreed 
with the hoii. Ciuiirmaii that it was ne- 
ver contemplated that the proprietors at 
large were to enter into all the minutiae 
and details of their own concerns, or that 
such steps were not the place and duty of 
the directors ; but he would contend that 
Uic same were to be performed by them, 
as managers constituted for that special 
purpose, and in course, as in all cases of 
management by agency, subject to the 
wishes and control of their principals, the 
company of proprietors. {Hear I) Would 
any one say that the present Act of Par- 
liament prevented any nine proprietors 
from requiring a special court to be held, 
for investigating and making resolutions 
regarding the Company’s concerns and the 
conduct of the directors ? {Hear!) In the 
7th section, which had been so frequently 
adverted to, he would merely state, that the 
word director was not used, but the words 
the said Company,” in the previous parts 
of the Act expressly laid down as the per- 
sons beneficially entitled to the ])roperty. 
Ill the loth section will bo seen that the 
“ directors ” are entirely out of the ques- 
tion ; for there is this strong expression, 
the properly vested in the said Company," 
Again, “ as if the said property were 
hereby continued in the said Company to 
their own use.” In the following section 
is this clear and decided expression, ** out 
of the revenues of the said territories there 
shall be retained by tlie said Company to 
their own use a yearly dividend" Hie 
2otli sect, also speaks of the ** concerns of 
the said Company" and of the properly 
thereby vested in the said Company " In 
the 2{)tli sect, is a clause worthy of some 
remark, rur*iiir*g thus, “ The Court of 
Directors shall from time to time deliver 
to the Hoard of ( Nmtrol copies of all mU 
nates, orders, rrsolulions, and proceedings 
of all Courts of J*roprietors, general or spe- 
cial, and of all Courts of Directors, within 
iiglil days after holding such courts re- 
spectively nn<l in the S7tli sect, there 
is a special provision made for the ex- 
petises of such Courts of Pu*piielor8.” 
{Hear, hear!) Now, Mr. Fielder would 
ask, as, up to the passing of this Act, the 
rights aiicl privileges of the Court of the 
Company of I'rojnietors remained in full 
force for u period exceeding two centurieF, 
by charters, Acts of Parliament, By-laws, 
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and l>y long usage and custuni, were tlicru 
any matters in the act, taking in view the 
strict letter and tlic true spirit of it, that 
gave the directors more, and the pro- 
prietors less authority than heretofore? 
lie would contend that, from tlie preatnbie 
to tlie concluding section of the Act, the 
word ** Company ” really and truly meant 
the persons beneficially entitled to the 
property, and in no viiso those constituted 
|)y that beneficial interest to manage the 
concerns, and, as every one nuist ad in it, sub- 
ject to ilictation and control. (7/^// , //cor /) 
If, as some said, all jiower of dictation 
and control were legally out of the pro. 
prietors, and h:id become vested in the 
directors hy the present Act of I'arliainent, 
wliat was the meaning of tlie i^9lli section 
with rcspetl to the ininiites of the C’oni- 
pany of lVo|)i ietors and the orders of the 
i^oiiipany of IVoprietors? 'I'o wlioin were 
these orders to be given? Not to the 
Ilo;ird of Control, or to either IJouse of 
i^urliament, but plainly and distinctly 
were to be orders iroin the Company of 
IVojirietors to those pcrMuis, hy them 
constituted to manage the Ci)mpany*s con- 
cerns and property. (7/crtr, hear!) 

What was the real sense of the words 
** rcsohilians and proceedings of all Courts 
of Proprietors,** with this addition, ‘‘ge- 
neral or special ?** Did not these words 
clearly evince that absolute power was to 
continue vested, not only in the Company 
of Proprietors, but in any nine individuals 
of the proprietors, to move special courts 
time after time for enquiring into, and 
Mivestigating the concerns of the Cuinpany, 
and the condncl of tlie persons to whom 
they had entrusted their inanagomcnt, and 
to adopt such resolutions as they thought 
fit? (7/ct/r, hear!) lie would ask, is 
there a single sentence in this Act to pre- 
vent the Company of I’ropriotors to revise 
and amend, or to make new by-laws for 
the regulation of their concerns, and for 
the regulation of the conduct of the di- 
rectors from time to time, ns the proprietors 
may find necessary? (Tfear, hear!) Jii 
looking into the Act something may he 
found to shew the circumstances which led 
to the Act itself. It will be recollected 
that the Company of Proprietors were in 
possession of a vast territory in India co- 
vering a sjiace of more than half a mil lion 
of square miles, with a population exceed- 
ing one hundred millions, indepcndciit of 
the Islands of Bombay and St. Helena, 
and of other advantages, with large com- 
mercial assets, altogctlicr of the value of 
about twenty-four millions sterling, but 
according to some accounts thirty millions ; 
but be it cither, the principle would lie the 
same : tire .Company*s property was more 
than sufficient for every purpose — capital, 
dividends, liabilities. The Act states that 
the Company of Proprietors were to cede 
its beneficial liKbi to all the property; 
jisiat»Journ» N. S. Vox.. I '1. No. 55, ' 
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but, mark this, not , to pa^t with Adi 
power and dominion.^. over ic^r-^for it is 
expressly enacted that the pirpperlif 'iff the 
Cornpatii/ of Proprielors be 6(flitinucd in 
their possession and at their disjiosal in. trust ^ 
not merely to secure the Company’s di- 
vidends — for it went fartiier. The prin- 
ciple was, not only that they slmiild not 
surrender or part with a single sicca rupee 
of their property, hut that they should iH- 
tiially continue to keep it in their pos- 
bossiun, — for what purpose? Why, .Sir, 
after securing a guarantee fund for the 
repayment ofciqiitul and to satisfy all their 
legal debts and all their moral ohligalions 
of every nature; fully compeiisaling all 
their oflicers and servants, civil, military 
and muritime, of every degree, thus creat- 
ing a particular and special trust to be 
fully satisHed by the pro})rietor. ( //mr, 
hear!) Dong before the passing ofilie Ad 
tlie Company of Prtipi ietors stipubited for 
full powers and aiilliority of compensa- 
tion. I’lie (’uiirt of Directors most pro- 
perly dill tlie same, and warmly entered 
into the projirielors’ views, anil sincerely 
did be thank them for it. 'J'lie Board of 
Control virtually pledged itself to their 
stipulations. The directors, as well as the 
Court of Proprietors, therefore, became 
bound in honor and in strict principle, and 
the projirielors in jiarticulur as trustees 
holding the commercial assets of the Com- 
jxany, to see that an cijunl, fair, and equi- 
table compensatioii was made to all having 
either legal or equitable claims ujion those 
assets. (Jlrnr!) The whole matter in that 
rcsjiect uus consequently entirely left in 
the bands of the Court of Proprietors. It 
was virtually agreed between the two 
boards and the Company of Proprietors 
that these com jiensat ions should not be on 
a scanty, but on a liberal scale, worthy of 
the most liononrable and the greatest coin- 
jiany in tlie world, and also of tlie British 
nation. Indeed it was to be on that scale 
which bad been invariably acted upon by 
the Kast-liulia Coinjiany of Projxtietors 
time after time. This most jirojrer scale 
would ajijicar by the book of pensions and 
allowances, shewing that the greatest li- 
berality bad been used to all classes of the 
Coni|)any*s service, governors, judges, 
oflicers and servants, and indeed to all 
persons in any way belonging to, or con- 
nected w'ith the Conijrany’s concerns. 
(^Ileur, hear!) He (Mr. Fielder) had 
taken the jiains to ascertain the total 
amount of the jiroprietors* liberality since 
the year 1814, in the way of compensation 
and allowances, and found it to be not less 
than two millions sterling. 'J'liis book 
of grants was before Parliament and the 
Board of Control ; and from the commu- 
nications between the two boards, it was 
quite certain that government was well 
aware of the scale of remiineratioii which 
the Company bad invariably adopted, and 
( - O) 
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he.ih^efW tonl^iided that the scale, 
after the j^astibg the act, should be pre- 
cisely; on the same principle as the one 
alwaj^usedby tlie Company. {Hear, hear!) 
He begged to repeat that the Com])aiiy of 
Proprietors had agreed to surrender the 
bcneBcial right, but not tlie possession of 
their property, on certain conditions onlyt 
by. him before stated. He must however 
again contend, that as the Act itself ex. 
pressly mentions that it is expedient that 
the property should be continued in the 
proprietors, be absolutely vested in them 
and to be at their disposal, such arrange, 
nient by enactment must be understood 
that the Company of Proprietors, as good 
trusleesf must not part with the property 
until they have fully satisfied ail the legal 
and all the moral and equitable obligations 
which exist upon it. {Hear, hear !) 

Thu Chairmaii.-^“ Tlie whole of the 
commercial properly of the Company was 
ceded to the crown in consideration of a 
fixed annuity to be given to the proprietors. 
Jt was then given back in trust for certain 
territorial purposes. ” 

Mr. Fietder, Not exactly so. The be- 
neficial right, he would admit, was cer- 
tainly ceded to the Crown, but the pro. 
perty has never been out of the proprietors* 
possession, and the disposing right was 
absolutely retained in trust, for the pur- 
poses expressed in the Act, and amongst 
other trmts, a liberal and suitable ullow'- 
ance for every soul then or lierctoforc em« 
ployed in the service ; indeed, for all 
having an equitable lien upon the Com- 
pany’s liberality and bounty. {Hear!) 
This was a feeling w'hicli he was sure 
would find an echo in the breast of every 
proprietor and of every Englishman. 
{Hear /) It must be allowed on all hands, 
that those officers and servants who had 
served the Company honourably, faithfully, 
and beneficially, should on its breaking 
up as a commercial body, receive that fair 
and equitable compensation which would 
have accrued to them if the Company’s 
mercantile charter had been continued. 
He (Mr. Fielder), reviewing the custom 
of the Company of Proprietors, the char- 
ters, old Acts of Parliament, the by-laws, 
and the present Act of Parliament, 
pould see nothing whatever to prevent the 
Company of Proprietors from exercising 
that power and authority over the property 
still ill tlicir possession, and over the di- 
rectors, which age after age, for centuries 
post, the Company have been accustomed 
to use. He, however, did not wish to dis- 
turb tbe steps already taken by the direc- 
tors ill Uie way of compensation to Uie 
officers and servants of the home depart- 
ment, or to go into the merits of their 
respective cases, for he thouglit the direc- 
tors had done justice to the parties and 
much credit to themselves by the liberal 
and equitable manner in which (hey had 


treated the subject. Some of the partiei^ 
he found by the books, had been ten, 
twenty, thirty, and even forty years in efib 
service of the Company, and therefore 
were well entitled to such allowances as 
would render the remainder of their days 
comfortable and respectable, {/fear, hear!) 
Ho had not the least complaint whatever 
to make on that head, but be did seriously 
complain, and as he believed with great 
reason, of the schedule or scale of pro- 
posed compensation to the Company’s ma- 
ritime officers, made out by the Court of 
Directors, and submitted to the Hoard of 
Control for confirmation. He must say 
great injustice had been done to that highly 
honourable and meritorious class; they 
were not only good officers, but gentlemen 
w'ho liad been brought up to the seriice 
with much care and at great expense, as 
well in their general as in their nautical 
education, and their conduct in their pri. 
vate and in their professional lives had 
been uniformly such as nut only to raise 
the English character throughout all Asia, 
but had been for^ ages most beneficial to 
the East. India Company and to the na« 
tional revenue. The scale was totally uii. 
like all former scales of the honourable 
East- India Company, for it was scanty, 
paltry, insignificant, and in many in- 
stances insulting, w'hen compared with 
the standard invariably adopted by the 
Company for a great number of years, 
and virtually agreed to by the Hoard of 
Control on the passing of the Act, and 
more particularly when viewed with the 
liberal scale in favour of some of the 
home officers and servants recently agreed 
to as well by the Hoard of Directors as by 
the Hoard of Control. {Hear, hear,) Of 
the value of the maritime officers to the 
East- India Company it was quite impos- 
sible for him to speak, to do coininon 
justice to them ; he must therefore refer 
the court, not only to its own records, but 
to those of tlie Hritish houses of l^arlia- 
mciit, wherein will be seen such series of 
conduct as gentlemen and men of honour, 
and of valuable professional services ns 
reflected the highest Iionour on tliat scr. 
vice, on the East- India Company, and on 
the British nation at large. {Hear, hear!) 
He apologized for trespassing so long on 
the time of the court, and would conclude 
with trusting that the cases of these me- 
ritorious men would be re- considered, and 
that, as it was definitively agreed between 
the Company of Proprietors and the Di- 
rectors with the Board of Control, that all * 
equitable claims and moral obligations on 
the Company and their property should be 
liberally adjusted, and that as they, the 
proprietors, should continue to hold such 
property in trust, for the express purpose 
of fully discharging obligations of every 
kind and nature, he (Mr. Fielder) repeat- 
ed that he had no doubt (hat what was so 
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liberalljf agreed to, would l>e as lilierally 
carried into execution, (/ft 'or, /icar, /war./) 

Mr. Lowndes said, that since tlic last 
meeting of the court on this subject he 
had not been idle. Having seen a para- 
graph in a Sunday paper, on the subject 
of remuneration to the clerks, which he 
looked upon to have been thrown out as 
a ** feeler,’* he lost no time in taking 
notice of the subject, and putting his 
thoughts together on it, which he had 
done in the shape of a letter addressed 
to the Hon. the Chairman and Directors 
of the Company. [I'lie lion, proprietor 
here proceeded to read the letter, inter- 
spersing it with occasional remarks as he 
proceeded — but from the very indisthict 
tone in which he spoke, we could not 
collect more than the gimeral import of 
Ins remarks.] We tindcrstood him to 
complain of the preference shown to 
the clerks in the Compiiny’s service 
at home, over those brave and inde- 
fatigable servants — the Compuny*.s nia- 
I'itime othcers. As an ilhistnition of 
this preference, ho mentioned the case of 
a near relation of his own, who having 
distinguished himself in the naval service 
of the Company at Arasuli[)atam, was 
told by some of his friends, that no doubt 
his services would be rewarded by the 
command of the next Company’s ship 
which should become vacant. When one 
did become vacant, he applied for it — but 
without success — on a second occasion he 
contested the situation. The votes were 
equal between him and his rival candi- 
date, but the Chairman decided it by 
giving the casting vote to the other party, 
who had never done any thing for the 
Government or the Company. After pro- 
ceeding a good way in tlie letter, wliich 
condemned in strong terms the partiality 
shewn to clerks — who had an easy life of it. 
and were half their time reading the news- 
paper— and contrasted it with the neglect 
of those brave maritime ollicers whose 
lives were constantly hazarded in the ser- 
vice of the Company; the lion, projirictor 
said he would stop, to ask whetlier a sum 
of ;£30,000 which he saw tlius marked 
off as a compensation, was to come out 
of the Company’s “ vails,” or out of the 
general commercial assets. 

The C/iairman said, that pensions and 
annuities were to go out of the commer- 
cial assets of tlie Company, which had 
been ceded to the government, but which 
were again handed over to the territory 
’for certain specified purposes; and (in 
answer to another question of tlie hon. 
proprietor) the hon. Cliainnaii added, that 
these compensations which were given to 
gentlemen still living, had nothing to do 
with, and could be no charge upon, the 
fund for the widows and orphans of Com- 
pany’s servants. 

Mr. Lowndes then proceeded to read 


Ids letter, which referred to a variety of 
subjects ; amongst others it went on to 
account for the ” liumariity” shewn to 
the clerks, by the fact that all of them 
were voters for members of parliament, 
and of course would, in gratitude for the 
liberality with wdiich they were treated, 
always vote for the Whigs. It next ad- 
verted to the remarks made by the editor 
of a morning paper — 

Mr. S, Dixon here rose to order, and 
submitted that it was the boundeii duty 
of every proprietor who addressed that 
court, to confine himself to the qiiestton 
before it ; but tiic hon. projirietor had, by 
the enduring kindness of the hon. Chair- 
man, been permitted to go into a variety 
of topics, which had nothing whatever to 
do with the subject under consideration. 

The C/uiinnan lioped the hon. jiro- 
prietor would confnie himself to the 
question. 

Mr. Loirndva supposed he must have 
been out of order, hut he had thought 
tliat even the hon. proprietor (Mr. S. 
Dixon) would, as an independent man, 
have listened to him. The hon. pro- 
jirietor then went on with the reading 
of Ills letter, and was <liscussing the ques- 
tion of allowances, when lie was called 
to order by 

Sir P, LnvriPi who contended that the 
question of allowancc.s was not before 
the court. 

The C/iairman said tliat the question 
was, as to the regularity of the course the 
Court of Directors had adopted, or ns to 
the course which this court should adopt, 
hilt it had nothing to do with the amount 
of allowances. The question was, wlie- 
tlicr according to the seventh clause they 
were regular in the course they had 
adopted, and whether according to that 
they had acted lawfully, 

]\Ir. Lowndes said, he would speak to 
that question, and was proceeding as be- 
fore, when he was again called to order 
by 

Sir P. Lnurie, wlio contended tliat the 
hon. proprietor ought not to bo permitted 
to occupy the time of the court on a 
question which was not before it. 

After some conversation on the ques- 
tion of “ order,” in which Mr. Fielder, 
Mr. Lowndes, Mr. S. Dixon, and ano- 
ther lion, proprietor, took a part. 

The Chairvian decided that Mr. 
Lowndes was not in order in the course 
he was ]>iirsuiiig. and that he ought to 
allow some other proprietor to address 
the court. 

Mr. Stoeet said, that the act involved a 
new princijilc, and tliey ought to give it 
due considcnition. It was clear that by 
late acts it was out of the power of the 
Directors to grant compensation without 
the leave of the Court of Proprietors. 
Finding this so, he would propose an 
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amendment, .which he thought would an- 
swer tlie object of all parties. It con- 
tained a suggestion to the Court of Di- 
rectors to apply to the Board of Control 
to suspend their answer to the plan of 
compensation proposed by them; that the 
directors should reconsider the subject, 
and ill so doing should take the lengtii of 
service into consideration . He certainly 
tliopglit it was but just to that merito- 
rious class to reconsider the question re- 
lating to the scale of compensation for 
them, lie could not think that there 
existed any fixed disposition in any quar- 
ter to disregard their claims. The hon. 
proprietor then read his amciidment, 
which was to this clfect : 

*• That the directors be required to .apply to 
the Board of Control to suspend their answer to 
the pl.an of compeimtion proposed by them f«»r 
tlieir maritime olKcers ; that the directors, in re- 
considering the subject, shall do so with a view to 
the length of service of the said ollicers. .and also 
with Tefcreiice t<i tl»e retiring allowances granted 
to olliccrs of the navy; and that they snail lay 
the result before tlic proprietors previously to 
submitting tlic plan to die Board of Control.” 

He understood that an hon. proprietor 
(Mr. Twilling) laid also an amendment to 
propose, and if that aineiidmcnt should 
l>e found to moot the case more fully, 
he should feel disposed to give way by 
withdrawing the whole or part of his. 
He did not object to compensation to the 
clerks of tlie Company, but lie thought 
that men having such strong claims as 
the maritime odicers of the Company 
ought not to be iieglc(‘tcd. It was in 
this feeling that lie brought forward his 
amendment : for it should be recollected, 
that these otliccrs had no other means of 
support to depend on but what they 
mig^it thus derive from the compensation 
or allowance. 

Mr. Loiondes suggested that the plan 
of superannuation for the Com])any*8 
clerks should be similar to that adopted 
in the Government olfic<?s. 'Die scale 
which had been adopted was, in his opi- 
nion, most partial and unjust. Was it lair 
that tlie mate of an Indiarnaii slionld get 
no liighcr cornpeiisatiori than one of tlie 
Coni))uny*s messengers? [The lion, pro- 
prietor was here iiitcrriiptcd by cries of 
“ order ’* and “ spoke,*’] and 

The Chairman reminded him, that he 
had hud an 0 ]ipurtiiiiity of delivering liis 
opinion, and he ought not to prevent 
others from doing so. 

Mr. Twinintf thanked the hon. pro- 
prietor (Mr. Sweet) for his courtesy, in 
the offer to withdraw his amendment 
should that which he (Mr. Twining) in- 
tended to move be more agreeable to the 
eoiirt. He agreed witli the hon. mover 
of the resolution (Mr. Weeding), that the 
present was the first meeting for discus- 
sion wliich hiul taken ))lacc under the re- 
cent act,, aiid that consideration ought, he 
thought, rather t0 lead them to act with 


unanimity than to excite opposition ; on 
this ground, he was anxious to move an 
amendment, wliich he thought might ob- 
tain the desired object, though in a way 
somewhat different from that proposed 
by the lion, proprietor (Mr. Weeding). 
He was as anxious as any man that the 
power and itifluenec of the Court of Pro- 
prietors should be acknowledged, for he 
hod often known it exercised with veiy 
great advantage to the interests of the 
Company; and he ho])od the day W'as 
very distant when it eoiihl Ite said of the 
proprietors that they had roar ct prfc- 
tcrea nihil, lie wished that they should 
nil come to a fair and liberal understand- 
ing on this subject ; and that it shoiiUl 
be ailmittcil that if the directors had 
erred, they had done so, not from any 
design or wish to infringe on the rights 
of the proprietors, which it was their 
common duty to maintain. To him it 
appeared clear, that by the late av.t it 
was not intended that the court should 
give up the power which it had so long 
possessed. No doubt that, in follow- 
ing the opinion of their standing counsel 
on this question, the directors had a 
good and safe guide, and on that ground 
the proprietors should acquit them of 
any intention of interfering with the 
powers of that court. If they all con- 
curred in tliis opinion, they w'ould be 
in a fair way of arriving with greater fa- 
cility at what they all desired. They 
should remember, that by the old by- 
laws the power of the court was limited 
to grants of £000 ; but looking at what 
seemed to him the fair constnietiun of 
the late act, lie did not think it was in- 
tended to preclude the court from an ex- 
pression of its opinion on the rjiicstioii of 
conipensalioii before its transiiiission to 
the Board of Control. From liis long 
experience of the Court of Directors, 
he %vas disposed to place the utmost re- 
liance on their liberal mode of dealing 
with the servants of the Company, naval, 
military, and civil, satisfied that they 
h.ad every disposition to mark their seiis«r 
of those services by more than words; 
hut, if it were not too late, lie should like 
that that court should have an opportunity 
of exercising its vote on the question. On 
one part they were told by the hon. Chair- 
man, that they were not too late, for that 
there was one branch of the sul>jcct still 
open for consideration, and that the court 
would have the opportunity of expressing 
its opinion on it. No man was more '' 
sincerely attached to the maritime officers 
of the Company than he was — no man was 
more sincerely desirous to serve tliem ; hut 
with respect to the amendment of :ho 
hon. proprietor (Mr. Sweet), he doubted 
whether it would nut be better not to point 
out to the directors the mode in which they 
should slnipc their cmisiderutioii of the as- 
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sifttancc tlint iniglit l)o given to tlicir mnri* 
time officers. Htghly as he estimated tlio 
services of those officers, (and no man 
could estimate them more highly, for he 
liad often seen and admired the zeal, talent, 
skill, intrepidity, and enterprize ss'hich 
distinguished them in in the service of the 
Company), but he repeated that, highly as 
he estimated them, and gladly as he bore 
his testimony to their skill and valour in 
the care of the valuable fleets coinmitted 
to their charge, he thonglit he should 
better consult their interests hy leaving 
the question as to the ^imposed amount of 
compensation altogether in the hands of 
the directors, who had much hetter oppor- 
tunities of knowing their merits and 
services than the oilier inemtiers of that 
court, lie would rejieat, that he consider- 
ed it of no slight importance that the 
directors and proprietors sliouhl he unani- 
mous on this, the first occasion of a dis- 
cussion under the new act. Under these 
circumstances, he would ofl'er an amend- 
ment, which he hoped might meet the 
object of all parties. It was, he llioiiglit, 
([uitc clear that the late act had never 
contemplated any reduct ion of the power 
of the Court of IVoprietors. In Mr. 
Grant's letter, in April 18,S.‘5, he looked 
upon the projirietors ns the Company. 
TIis words were, “ tlie proprietors being in 
fact the Company ;** and in another pas- 
sage he said, the plan allots to the pro- 
prietary body important powers and fnno- 
tions in the administration of India.*’ 
This passage would show hy analogy, that 
the Company should also possess im- 
portant powers in tlie adininistralion at 
home; for nobody in the fair construc- 
tion of the term, could doubt that “ pia»- 
prietary body ” meant “ the Company.” 
In this view of the question be would now 
move as an amendment, 

•* That altlioiiBli this court is of opinion that 
the Court of Din ctors were fully justifiwl in act- 
ing in accordance with the law as slaltnl by the 
Cuinpatiy’s standing counsel, and is satisfied ttuit 
their cxec'Utivc Ixaly entertained no desire to de- 
prive the constituent Ixnly of the right of ex- 
pressing their opinion on the subject fif tlie com- 
pensation to be grantcil to the Company’.s late 
maritime servants, this court nevertheless thinks 
it expetlient that the plan t)f compensation sub- 
mitted to the Hoard of C'ontrol by the (.’ourt of 
Directors should lie laid before this court, and its 
derision hail thereon, prior to its being laid before 
Parliament.” 

His object was to combine, if possible, 
sueb points as might make tlie vote of the 
court unanimous. 

The Chainnan asked Mr. Sweet whether 
be would consent to withdraw his amemU 
incnt ? 

Mr. Sweet said, that though lie con- 
curred in much of what had fallen from 
the hon. proprietor (Mr. 'rvviniiig), and 
in parts of his amendment, yet he could 
not consent to withdraw his own ; but be 
expressed liis willingness to omit from 
his, tliore points to wliicli the htfu. .pro- 
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prictor objected; as, for instance, those 
which called on the directors to come to a 
decision with reference to length of service ; 
and also with reference to the retiring allow- 
ance of officers in the navy. But if he were 
to withdraw his amendment altogether, it 
would leave out the question of recon- 
sideration by the directors ; and as to the 
opinion of the law officer of the Company, 
the amendment of the hon. proprietor 
would give it the go-by altogether, {llettr. 
hear!) He had no objection to alter liis 
amendment, and to Jet it stand in this 
way : 

“ That the Court of Directors Ixs rcquestctl to 
reconsider rtie plan proposed for coni)>eiisatlng 
their late maritime coitnriaiiders and oflieers, so as* 
to adopt the twofold scale of remuneration, that of 
rank and length of service, which had been acted 
on with reference to the home service.” 

Mr. Twitting said, he did not mean to 
omit these points from consideration. 

Mr. i*. Unvet/ expressed a hope, that 
length of service would not be omitted in 
the consideration of the claims of tlieso 
officers. 

Mr. Cnrrulhers was about to address the 
court, when 

Mr, ITceding spoke to order. He had 
no ohjoction to any proprietor taking lii» 
own free course ; hut it struck him that 
tliey were irregular in referriag to papers 
wdiicli were not before the court. The 
hon. Chairman had said that these papers 
w’crc not before the court ; and it appeared 
to him that they could not admit these 
motions, unless they were also to admit 
that these documents were before them in 
some way. 

The i’hnirmnn had stated, that the 
papers alluded to were in a state of pre- 
paration ns far as they went, for they were 
not yet concluded. 11c had also said that, 
as far as they went, there could be no objec- 
tion to their production ; but, in fact, they 
hail not been moved for by any proprietor. 
As to the amendment, whicli had some 
reference to the case, he thought it w'oiild 
be better tliat the documents should be 
before the court. 

Mr. Carr III hers said, there were two 
questions to be considered : first, as to the 
merits of the officers, and next as to the 
scale by w’hich those merits were to be 
rewarded. He was glad that the lion, 
proprietor (Mr. Twining) spoke before 
him, for the suggestion of conciliation 
which be bad made was consonant to the 
wishes of the friends of the maritime offi- 
cers, ns w'cll ns the officers themselves, for 
they could have no desire whatever to dic- 
tate any particular course to the directors 
as to the inode of remuneration. As to 
the question whether the subject slioiild 
be brought under the consideration of 
the Court of Proprietors, he thought there 
could not lie a second opinion on it. 
That court was the legislative — the direc- 
tors were the executive — of the Company ; 
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and if the proprietors suMitCcd to have 
a patter of this kind sent to the 0oard of 
Control before it was brought under their 
notice, they had no power afterwards to 
interfere. Questions of tliis kind should 
come first from the directors to that courts 
and from tlicnce to tiic Board of Control ; 
but if the directors adopted the plan of 
sending a question of this nature for con- 
firmation by the Board of Control before 
it came to tliat court, they would retain 
the shadow of a controlling power and not 
the reality. What he would suggest, then, 
was — tliat the veto of the Board of Con- 
trol in this aflTair should Immediately be 
stopped by the Court of Directors, and 
that the question of remuneration he re- 
vised by them, and then laid before the 
Court, of Proprietors for approval before 
being sent again to the Board of Control, 
and whatever decision the Court of Pro- 
prietors should come to, the same should 
be binding on all parties; and in this 
state of the business he (Mr. Carruthers) 
would decline offcriiig any opinion on 
the question of remuneration. That w'ould 
be for discussion at some future court. 

Sir ( 7 . Forbes did not wish to take up 
the time of the court, but he could not 
avoid ofl'ering a few words. It appeared 
from what had fallen from the Chairman, 
that the papers relating to the allowances 
to the maritime officers of the Company 
had not yet been confirmed. He would 
beg to ask why had not these been con- 
firmed by tlic Board of Control as well as 
the others ? 

The Chairman. — “ The whole of the 
papers relating to the maritime officers 
had been laid before the Prcsi<lent of the 
Board of Control on tlie 18th of May last, 
but no answer relating to them had yet 
been returned ; but the President had 
expressed the approbation of the Board as 
to the compensation which had been pro- 
posed to the home servants of the Com- 
pany.*’ 

Sir C. Forbes said, and he used the 
word with all deference, tliat the directors 
had erred in the cause they had adopted, 
as he thought had been clearly shewn by 
the hon. proprietor who opened this dis- 
cussion. But he would admit that they 
had been led into that error— -he would not 
say intentionally; on the contrary, he gave 
them credit for their good intentions, — 
but they were led into error by the opinion 
given by their standing counsel . He ( Sir 
C. Forbes) was no lawyer ; but as a person 
of common sense, he should say it was 
quite clear, that according to former acts 
and the ancient usage of the country, all 
money grants must be submitted to and 
receive the sanction of the Court of Pro- 
prietors liefore they became final. {Hear, 
hear /) This argument had been very ably 
urged by his hon. friend (Mr. Weeding), 
imd he owned that he had heard nothing 


in the course of the discussion to upset 
those arguments of his filfii. friend on that 
head. He concurred iiir' much of what 
had fallen from the hon. proprietor (Mr. 
Lowndes), who though he sometimes 
mixed up in his remarks much of what 
was irrelevant, yet had good strong 
soundness in many of his observations. 
In looking at <‘the list” which was before 
the court, he found it was headed A 
list, specifying the compensation proposed 
to be granted to the Company’s servants 
with the sanction of the Board of Control, 
and which was laid before the House of 
Commons.” In looking over this list, he 
found that several of the names had very 
consideral>le sums by way of compensa- 
tion attached to them, but nearly all were 
over ^’200. Now he would contend, that 
to send these from the Court of Directors 
to the Board of Control without the con- 
currence or consent, in any way, of the 
Court of Proprietors, was a direct breach 
of the 3'Ul and 53d of Geo. HI. and of 
their own hy-lnws, these grants all coming 
under the head of Compensations anil 
allowances for the Company’s servants.” 
Stress had been been laid on the resolu- 
tions of Sir John Malcolm ; but it was 
w’ell known that that gallant officer had 
had nothing to do with the framing of 
those resolutions. They w^erc drawn up 
by some of the olficers of the house, to 
whom he gave full credit for the ability 
with which they did these things, whether 
to carry a point for the Company, or to 
get the Directors out of a scrape. He 
(Sir C. Forbes) knew that they were 
drawn up three weeks before Sir J. Mai. 
coltu knew any thing about them, though 
they were at length fathered on him. 
He had it under Sir John Malcolm’s 
own Iiaiid, that the fact was as he had 
just stated. When the resolutions were 
drawn up, they were submitted to tjie 
Directors, who all voted for them, with 
one exception, that of his (Sir C. Forbes’s) 
hon. relative; and he honoured him for it, 
though he was ignorant of his intention to 
do so until he had voted. But, admitting 
that these were to be considered as the re- 
solutions of that Court, why should they 
not adhere to their own resolutions? If 
the proprietors were to he consideri^f as 
precluded by the 7tb section of the 3d and 
<4tb of William IV. from exercising those 
privileges which they hitherto enjoyed, on 
w'hom must the blame rest for allowing 
such a clause to be introduced, defrauding 
tlie Court of Proprietors of almost the only 
right and authority that could be exer. 
cised by them ? Was it the fault of the 
Court of Directors, or of their standing 
counsel, or of the Company’s solicitors ? 
The act must have passed through their 
hands, and they ought to have been satis- 
fied that all its enactments wore in con- 
formity with the resolutions of the 3d of 
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May. Wh(|t did the second clause say ? 
It \vas to the foil oozing effect:— that a 11 the 
privileges, frandilses, abilities, capaci- 
ties, powers, &c. granted to the 
pany by the 53d of Geo, III. and not 
repealed by the existing act, should be 
preserved to the Company. Let the 
learned counsel point out any part of the 
act which could be considered as revoking 
the privileges confirmed to the proprietors 
by that clause, lie could himself find 
nothing in the act to restrain the powers 
formerly exercised by the proprietors. The 
question then arose, what were the powers 
usually enjoyed by the proprietors with 
respect to grants of pensions, gratuities, 
&c. ? He need not tell the Court that 
these powers were clearly defined, in the 
33d, 53d, and 55th of Geo. 111., the last 
net having been passed to amend u clause 
ill the preceding one, which gave to the 
proprietors a riglit of originating proposi- 
tions with respect to pensions, without 
the sanction of the Court of Directors or 
the Hoard of Control. Looking at the 
provisions of those acts, he must say, with 
all due respect to the Court of Directors 
and the learned counsel, whose advice had 
led them into error, that the Directors had, 
unintentionally lie was sure, acted illegally 
in this matter, (ffcar, hear !) — lie felt 
deeply for the situation in which the 
Company's maritime officers would be 
placed, froip the captains and coinnian. 
ders down to the midshipmen. God for- 
bid that lie should say tliat the cause of 
every one of their servants should not be 
fairly and duly considered ; but he did 
tiiink that the claims of the officers belong- 
ing to their own ships w'erc entitled to a 
more liberal consideration than those of 
the officers belonging to chartered ships. 
All he desired was, that the Company's 
maritime officers should be treated with 
the same liberality .as the officers of the 
home establishment. {Han\ hear!) He 
did not object to the amount of compen- 
sation it was proposed to give to the offi- 
cers of the home establishment ; but he 
contended that the iiiuritime officers ought 
to receive compensation on the same scale. 
If this could not be done, then he should 
sny, that the Company's servants iii that 
house would be most iinprovidently re- 
munerated. {Hear, hear!) Without en- 
tering into particulars, lie must be per- 
mitted to say, that the compensation which 
it was proposed to give to tlie lowest offi- 
cers in that bouse, the messengers and 
ff^irters for instance, when compared with 
tlie mere bagatelle which was to be- offered 
to those maritime officers, men of birth, 
education, and ability, who bad served 
the Company faithfully and mcrioto- 
riously, for periods of ten, twelve, and 
fourteen years, could not but excite the 
astonishment of every person. One of 
those officers, who hud served the Coin- 
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pany for fourteen years, had presented a 
memorial to tlie Gaiirt of Directors, the 
language of which went home to the heart. 
And what was the remuneration which it 
was proposed to give to him ? — £200. Did 
that form any fair comparison with the 
pensions of £*I5 a year, w'hich even the 
messengers of that house were to receive ? 
{Hear, hear !) — The proprietors had been 
told by the Chairman, that if no steps 
should be taken to make these measures 
more palatable to the court, the proprie- 
tors might then proceed to deal with them 
on their own responsibility. He (Sir C. 
Korbes) trusted that the proprietors would 
do so. He, for one, never would submit 
tamely and quietly to surrender the j^iro- 
prielors, by acceding to those milk-and- 
water amend inents which had been pro- 
posed. He had a duty to perform, which 
he could not allow to yield to any feeling 
of complaisance for the Directors, or of 
tenderness for the parties reiiuinerated or 
remaining to he remunerated — a duly to- 
wards the w'holc body of the proprietors of 
the East- India Company. This consi- 
deration took ]>recedcncc of every other 
in his mind, and he therefore would not 
consent to abandon the motion so ably 
and crcditalffy brought forward by Mr. 
Weeding, lie believed there was no doubt 
that that motion would be carried, but be 
trusted that the bon. proprietor would not 
be satisfied with a single vote, but that 
be w'ould bring the question forward 
on another occasion. He w'as aw'are 
that they might subject themselves to the 
imputation of acting presumptuously, if as 
lay-men, they should give an opinion in 
this matter contrary to that which had been 
pronounced by a lawyer; but he trusted 
that they did not come there to be guided 
entirely by the strict legal construction of 
w ords, but to exercise their own judgment 
and common sense on every question sub- 
mitted to them. He was very much struck 
by a suggestion w'hicii bud fallen from the 
lion, proprietor Mr. Hutchinson, to the 
effect that the opinion of the Attorney and 
Solicitor-generals should be taken. He 
really could not see the advantage of con- 
sulting the law officers of the crown, on a 
question betw'cen the Company and the 
Government. Foreseeing, however, that 
some dillbrencc of o))inion was likely to 
arise on this jioint, and foreseeing also 
that which had happened, that the pro- 
prietors would not have the benefit of the 
attendance that day of a gentleman, who 
was the best able among the directors to 
give an opinion on the subject under con- 
sideration,— be alluded to Mr. C. Fer- 
gussoti— 

.The Chairman begged to state that the 
lion, director alluded to regretted that he 
was unable to be present to-day, in consc- 
qiiencc of his being obliged to attend at 
court. 
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Sir continued, TUiit Ji^'Uiutiglit 

was a very lainc excuse for :.tbe :AiHE6(>cu 
of tlie hon. director. lie supfiosed that 
the hon. director had gone to court to kiss 
hands on being appointed to the situation 
,of Advocate-general.. It was iu>t unlikely, 
lie thought, that the hon. director w'ould 
shortly have to kiss hands on his resignation 
of oflicc.. (^Hear ! and laughter,) lie, as 
a proprietor, had a right to demand 
the attendance of the hon. director in that 
court, and to be informed whether his 
opinion. coincided with that of the learned 
Serjeant. However, ns he had been ap- 
prehensive of the hon. director's absence, 
he had taken the precaution to come for- 
tified by a lawyer's opinion on the ques- 
tion under discussion. Tiiat opinion %va3 
founded on precisely the same documents 
which had been submitted by tiic Com- 
pany's solicitor to Mr. Serjeant Spaiikiennd 
be had therefore withhold any reference to 
those compensations in the form of pensions 
and gratuities, which had been laid before 
Parliament in May last, and consequently 
were now beyond the reach or control of 
the proprietors. 

Sir R. Campbell wished to know if the 
case submitted to the gentleman who bad 
been consulted by the bon. Baronet, was 
precisely the same as that submitted to the 
learned gentleman who was the Company's 
standing counsel ? 

Sir C. Forbes. The case was precisely 
the same* The question put was — ** Your 
opinion is requested as to whether any 
grant of compensation, or gratuity, under 
the act of .Sd and 4th Wm. IV. cap. 85, 
sec. 7x can be made by tlie directors with, 
out having been previously submitted to 
the proprietors for their sanction, if the 
sum exceed ;£600." The answer was as 
follows ; — 

''Considering the former acts of Parliament, 
the bye-laws of the t^oinpaiiy, and tlso 7tli stvlion 
of the .3d and 4th of William IV., cap. fl.5, herein 
referred to, as the only ground on which this ques- 
tion is to be resolved, I am of opinion that the 
Court of Directors cannot make a gr.ant of rotii- 
pensation or gratuity exccctiing the sum of cl'cKM) 
without the previous sanction of the tJourt of Pro- 
prietors. ( Heart hear ! ) The word in the second 
section of the said act of the.'kl and 4th of William 
IV. is * Company,* and in the former acts a dis- 
tinction appears to be taken between the Court of 
Directors and the Company, (Heart hear!) from 
which 1 conclude that the imwcrs given by that 
section were not intended to be given exclusively 
to the Court of Directors. (Heart hear/) If the 
Company at large is intended by that word, 1 ap- 
prehend that the Court of Proprietors must be 
consulted, and the by-laws referred to appear to 
confirm that view of the question. I confine my 
answer to the precise grounds submitted to me of 
tibls case, as, an intimation liaving been conv^cd 
to me that the opinion is wanted to-morrow, it is 
impossible for me, in the present state of my en- 
gagements, to undertake any further iiivcsti- 
.gatian.** 

This was not the opinion of bis Ma- 
jesty's Solicitor-general, but of a lawyer 
whose ability was universally acknow- 
ledgeil, formerly his Majesty's Attorney - 
general, and likely to be so again, be (Sir 
C. Forbes) hoped. It was the opinion of 


Sir Janies Scarlett. (Loud cries of hear /) 
When he found a ditfeiwicc of opinion ex- 
isting between two lawyers of great talents 
and unquestioned abilities, lie trusted liu 
should be excused if he preferred the opinion 
of Sir J. Scarlett to that of Air. Serjeant 
Spankio. But the present was a question 
on which, in liis opinion, the proprietors 
might fairly exercise their own judgment. 
(hear / ) They bad only to decide, whether 
it was competent for the Directors, in con- 
formity with tlie resolutions of the of 
Alay, to grant any pension c»r gratuity 
witlioiit obtaining the ]>revions sanction of 
the Court of Proprietors. If tiic Direc- 
tors possessed such power, what was the 
situation in which not only the com- 
mercial .assets of the Company, but tlio 
territorial revenue of India, w’oiild be 
placed ? The Hoard of Control and the 
Court of Directors would only need to 
come to an niulerstaiuling together, and 
they might grant pensions and gratuities 
to whomsoever they ple.tsed, without any 
check whatever. ( Jlcar hear ! J It might 
also Iiappen that the Directors, might be 
converted into cabinet ministers, and he 
certainly should have no objection to see 
them in office in preference to the j^rcsent 
ministers ; but in such case, be should 
like to know' w'liat security tlicre would be 
for tlai Company's assets, or for the terri- 
torial revenue of India? Why, they would 
both completely under the thumb of the 
.Government. The transfer of the Compa- 
ny's dividends to the Indian territory was 
in his opinion a most unjust proceeding, 
and the Proprietors never could do justice 
to tlie people of India until they revoked 
that act. The peo[>le of India could nut 
pay thcniiiiuity of £'(>.'50,000 : and w hen the 
revenues were daily falling off, to lay fresh 
burdens on the population was rather an 
Irish w ay of increustiig them { Hear f and 
laughter J, When a hor.se was labouring up- 
hill with a heavy load, a humane driver 
would allow him to rest occasionally ; hut 
the people of India were to be allowed no 
rest, for the Company must have their an- 
nuity, and the means of paying the expenses 
of their establishments, cut down ns those 
expencus had been to the low'est rupee, to 
the great dissatisfaction of both the military 
and civil otliccrs. He should not be ot 
all surprised if, in a very short time, the 
Proprietors were to find themselves obliged 
to touch their guarantee fund. (Hear!) 
He alluded to this subject for the purpose 
of shewing the proprietors the fearful re- 
sponsibility which attached to them in tlds 
matter. If they consented, by rijccting 
the present motion, to have an extin- 
guisher placed on them, no man of spirit 
would shew his face within their walls 
again. But he trusted that they would 
not submit to be tivateil as mere ciphers, 
and (but they would call upon the Direc- 
tors to«retracc .their steps. 'J'lie.cUrectors 
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would find in* the pFopriclors, (liiir best 
]>rotC'Ction against tlie overwhelming power 
of the Board of Control ; who, doubt- 
less, would have no objection to swallow 
them all up. Indeed, he had lately heard 
an opinion expressed in a certain ijuarter, 
that, it would perhaps have been well if the 
ministers had at once set the directors aside 
anti taken the government of Iiulia en. 
lively into their own hanils. This, uo 
doubt, w*as the wikIi of the ministers, who 
lia«l inllictojl on the Coinp iny a charter, 
wiiicli had clestroyed its oiimnierce and 
trade, and seriously allletcd the fortunes of 
its most mcriloriotis ofiicors. (//ear, /tear/) 

. Sir n, CtimphtiU said, that in inquiring 
whether the case laid heforc Sir J. Scarlett 
I was the same as had been laid helore IMr. 
Serjeant Spaiilde, it was far from his in- 
tention to insinuate that the lion, harmiet 
had not stihnulted the question in a fair 
maimer to the consideration of the learned 
counsel with whom he had communicated, 
lie. Jiowevcr, thought it was only duo 
to Mr. SL'ijeaiit Spaiikie that that ]»oiiit 
should he clearly understood, for it was 
well known that the same ease might ho 
so put as to elicit very tipjiosite opinions. 
Having said thus inucii in explanation of 
the slight inUMTiiptioii he had eaused to 
the lion, baronet, lie trusteil the court 
would excuse him, if he attcmjited to 
vindicate the course which the directors 
iia<l ])ursuc<l with reference to the suhject 
under consideration ; in doing which he 
should stand frt'o from the suspicion of 
being iiiilueiiced by personal feelings, in- 
asmuch as he was not a incinher of the 
Court of Direclors when tlie first stop in 
this matter was taken. It Jiad been said, 
that the (knirt of Directors hud erred; 
this was, however, only a mild term, and 
the real charge intended to la: conveyed 
by it was, that the Court of DirecTtors had 
acted Ulctjnlbf, It was well kimwii that 
the legal adviser of the Court of Directors 
Vi’as tlieir standing eounsi*), and us ample 
justice had been reiidereil to the talents, 
ability, and legal knowledge of that gen- 
tleman, it was iimiccessary for him (Sir 
11. Campbell) to say one w’ord on tliose 
points. 13ut he put it to the lion, pro- 
prietors, whether it would not be very 
surprising if a lawyer of so iiiueh experi- 
ence and knowledge had fallen into the 
gross error which had been attributed to 
the learned serjeant. In vindicating, then, 
the comiuct of the Court of Directors, he 
^should endeavour at the same time, how- 
ever presumptuous it might seem on the 
part of a layman, to vindicate the ojiinion 
of Mr. Serjeant Spankie. The Uittle of 
Plassy, and other remote events not bear- 
ing much on tiic point at issue, had been 
alluded to, hut in order to tiie true under- 
stamliiig of the question heforc the court, 
it was neecss try to travel so far hack as 
the year 1098, to tlu' time of Wm..lll., 
jlsiat.Jjvrti. N.S, \'oi.. J J, No. 55. 
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and examine the clhirfer granted to the 
Company at that period. 13y that charier, 
the directors were empowered to sHmmori 
gciieml courts, and to act according to 
' “ such by-laws, constitutions, orders, 

“ rules, or directions as shall from time 
“ to time he made and given unto them 
“ by the genenil court of the said Com- 
“pany; and in all cases when sack Ay- 
luiast coustitutionsy orders, rules, or di- 
reel ions, hi/ or Jrom /he (jeneral court 
shall he. irantiiuj, the said directors, or the 
major part of' t.'mn so assemh/rd, skatl 
** and uini/ direct ami manatjc all the affairs 
** and business of the said Ctrmpant/ ; and 
•* to ilo, enjoy, jierform, and execute all 
“ the powers, aiithontics, privileges, acts, 

“ and tilings in lelalioii to the sai<l Com- 
“ puny, as fully to all intents and purposes 
“ as if the same were clone hij the whole 
“ Compainf, or bij a general court of the 
same ; subject. Tie veil hcless, to such rc- 
“ strict ions, limitations, rules, orappnint- 
ments, as arc contained in the said 
“ recited act of parliament;, or iii these 
“ jireseiits in that behalf. * It hud been 
eoiitenderl that the Court of Directors 
had violated one of the by-laws. 

Mr. Weedintj. — "‘That is not in the 
resolution.” 

Sir 11. iUmphe.lL — fJueli a charge had 
nevertheless hocii made, and whether 
contained in the resolution or not, it cer- 
tainly was tlie foimdalion of the resolu- 
tion. It had been said, that tlie Court of 
Directors were hound by the by-laws to 
come to tire Court i>f I'roprietois before 
they took any step in th.: matter: hut he 
asserted, that tliere were no l»y-laws so 
rest raining the Court of Directors in exist- 
ence. Tlie existing by-laws only con- 
templated certain supi'iaiiuiiatioiis, addi- 
tions to salaries, gratuities, and grants of 
money, and did not at all apply to the 
(piestioii now before the court, which 
arose out of a new state of things, the. 
disvonli nuance of the iUmrpanfs trade, 
and which is provided for by the seventh 
clause of tlie present act. 'J'hat clause runs 
thus: and Ire it enacted, that it shall 

“ he lawful for Mie said Company to take 
“ into consideration the claims of any 
“ persons now or luuvtofore eiiqiloycd by 
“ or iiimUt the said Comjiany, or tlie 
“ widows and (diildren of any such per- 
sons, whose interests may be averted by 
the. disco niniuance of the said Company's 
‘ trade, or wlio may from time to time 
“ !»c reiliiced.” To that extent the Di- 
rectors were justified in acting without 
corning to the Coiii't of Proprietors. 

Mr. Weeding . — “ The word Company, 
means the Court of Proprietors.’* 

' Sir It. Camphi U said it appeared to him, 
tliat in the absence of any liy-law to the 
contrary, the Court of Directors were 
competent to do those acts which lie had 
just docrihed ; ami he wished the pro- 
1 ’; 
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prietors distinctly to undcntand that no 
by-law appKcalde to this case existed. To 
him (Sir R. Campbell) it seemed strange, 
tliat the acute mover of the proposed 
resolution who gave so much attention to 
the aflRiirB of the Company, should not 
earlier have objected to the course the 
Court of Directors were pursuing; the 
lung list of pensions and gratuities pro- 
posed by the directors to the Board of 
Control, to be granted to those persons 
whose interests would be affected by the 
discontinuance of the Company's trade, 
had been on the proprietors* table since 
the 24fth May ; but the right of the direc- 
tors to submit that list to tlie Board 
without the sanction of the proprietors 
had never till now been questioned; of 
their competence to do so, no doubt 
seemed to be entertained, until the re- 
puted insuilicicncy of the proposed com- 
pensation to the maritime branch of the 
Company's service became the subject of 
inquiry, yet the cases arc precisely si- 
milar : the Court of Directors have acted 
legally in both, or in neither. Could it 
for a moment be supposed that the Court 
of Directors, who had always submitted 
the most trivial matters to the proprietors 
for tlieir approbation, when they were re- 
quired cither by act of parliament or by- 
laws to do so, would have passed them 
by on this occasion, and have assumed 
to themselves powers not belonging to 
them, if in doing so they had not been fully 
justified in their own conception, con- 
firmed as that conception was by the 
opinion of their learned counsel? The 
lion, baronet (Sir C. Forbes) contended, 
that the Court of Directors had taken an 
illegal course with respect to the printed 
list of pensions and gratuities; but that 
as it had been submitted to Parliament, 
the Court of Proprietors were precluded 
from taking up tlie question. To sucli a 
conclusion he (Sir li. Campbell) must 
express his most decided dissent. What 
was ab initio illegal on the part of the 
Court of Directors, could not be rendered 
legal by being merely submitted to par- 
liament ; and it was clear that the rights 
of proprietors could not be taken away 
by any illegal act of the Directors. Ad- 
mitting for the sake of argument tliat the 
conduct of the directors ^vas ille^^l, and 
supposing that the directors had in par- 
ticular cases granted pensions or gra- 
tuities, or had awarded compensations, 
it would be perfectly competent for the 
proprietors, if they felt satisfied that the 
court had assumed powers which did not 
belong to them, to take the question up 
tie novOf and come to a resolution recom- 
mending the directors either to increase 
or diminish die grants, or to withhold 
them altogether. It was not the wish of 
the gentlemen on thia (the directors*) 
side ot the bar, to entrench on the rights 


and privileges of tliose to whom they 
owed their situations, and to whose opi- 
nions they were always disposed to pay 
becoming respect; but it was his belief 
that the Court of Directors had acted 
legally in the matter, and had in no way 
infringed on the rights of the proprietors. 

Captain Cowan expressed his surprise 
at the very perplexed exposition of the 
law which had been given by the learned 
serjeant, the Company's standing counsel, 
and by which the Directors stated that 
they had guided their conduct. He cer- 
tainly thought that they ought, in the 
first instance, to have acted on their own 
opinion— and he believed that their con- 
duct would be more rational and satis- 
factory, if they were guided solely by their < 
own plain cominon-seiise, than if they 
allowed themselves to be led through all 
the mazes and tortuous sinuosities of nn 
act of Parliament. But he recollected, 
that at the last court the Cliairman stated, 
that the directors had not taken the opi- 
nion of their law>ollicer ; and accused 
the hon. proprietor of a want of courtesy 
for bringing forward this questioii before 
that opinion was obtained. This was a 
discrepancy which called for some expla- 
nation. lie should speak his sentiments 
on this subject openly and boldly, for he 
would not use the tone of compliment 
and complaisance, which was too often 
employed by the proprietors when alluding 
to the Court of Directors. The directors 
W'crc the servants of the Company, and he 
did not understand why they should be 
addressed os if they were more important 
persons than the proprietors who elected 
them. 11c was surprised at the time which 
had been wasted in discussing the meaning 
of the w'ord “ Company.** In lliis age of 
intellect he really did not think that they 
were obliged to resort to a lawyer to ascer- 
tain the signification of that word. Tljg 
question after all resolved itself into this : 
had the directors a right to put their hands 
into the pockets of the proprietors, without 
first asking their permission ? (//cr/r, 

bear /) He was ready to admit that the 
directors, when acting in an administrative 
capacity, either in making treaties of 
peace or in declaring war, might proceed 
without making application to the Court 
of Proprietors ; but he contended that they 
were bound to obtain the previous sanc- 
tion of the proprietors to all grants of 
money. He thanked the hon. hart. (Sir 
C. Forbes) for having obtained the opinion ^ 
of Sir James Scarlett on this point ; but, 
though he admitted that that gentleman was 
a first-rate lawyer, he must say that he 
should be sorry to see biin Attorney- 
general. 

Sir C. Forbes suggested that tlie case laid 
before Sir J. Scarlett should be read, 

Tlic case was accordingly read by the 
secretary." It recited certain enactments 
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contaiticd in tlic lOtli of Wm. TIT., tbo Capt. Chowan understood that tlic opinion 
53d and 55th of Geo. IIT, certain bye* of the learned serjeant had reference to 
laws of the Company, and the 7th section this specific case only. He believed tliat 
of the 3d and 4th Wm. IV. cap. 85. t!ic learned serjeant did not mean to say 
Then followed the question, and the an- that the directors might make grants of 
swiT thereto by Sir J. Scarlett, which we money above the amount of £600, wftliout 
have already given in the report of Sir C. consulting the Court of Proprietors. {No, 
Forbes's speech. no /) 

Captiiin Gowan said it appeared to him. The Chairman . — ** The whole question 
that tlie case was precisely similar to tliat hangs on the construction of the 7tlj clause 
laid before the learned serjoant. of the late act ; and the learned scijeant has 

Mr. Serjeant 5/9ri?t4vc admitted that the given it as his opinion, that under that 
case just read was the same ns had bven clause, which applies to a particular act, 
laid before himself; and if it had been we were authorized to proceed in the way 
submitted to him in a cursory manner, it we have done.** 

was not improbable, he thought, that he Cupt. Goioatu This was owing to the 
might have given the same opinion with looseness with which the by-laws were 
respect to it as Sir J. Scarlett had. The drawn up, and it therefore was very im- 
queslion turned on the meaning of the portant that the By-law Committee should 
word Company. He (IVIr. Serj. Spankie) be composed of men freely elected l»y the 
maintained, with all deference to Sir proprietors, and not nominated by the di. 
J. Scarlett, that the word Company meant rectors. It appeared that in this matter 
a great body of individuals unitetl together the directors had anticipated the operation 
for certtiin purposes, and where the diiec. of the act of parliament, for they had all 
tors were licit specially restrained, they had their plans cut and dry in January last, 
the entire power of acting without con- and in March they laid them before the 
suiting the proprietors. 'l‘ho projirietors Hoard of Control without seeking for the 
possessed the power of revision : but in the sanction of the proprietors. Before taking 
first instance all acts, unless otherwise such a step, the directors ought cci tain ly to 
regulated by law, must proceed from the have waited until the 22d April, at which 
directors — and be apprehended that there jioriod the new act took etfect. The bon. 
existed, substantially, no diriercnce of opi- chairman hud stated that the discussion of 
nion on the subject between him and Sir this subject was premature, because tlie 
J. Scarlitt. proprietors were not in possession of the 

Capr. Ootvan agreed with the learned facts of the case. All be could say was, 
serjeant in tliinkiiig that the directors had that if the statement which had been made 
the power of acting, in a political or ad- respecting the compensation destined for 
ministrntive capacity, without consulting the maritime officers was correct^ he did 
the proprietors, and he supposed that the not think the directors were dealing fairly 
learned serjeant wouhl odmit, tliat before by them. They w'crc entitled to liberal 
making any pecuniary giant or coinpen- compensation, much more than tlirec- 
sation, the directors were bound to obtain fourths of the clerks whose names appear- 
thc approbation of the Court of IVo- cd on the list to which allusion had been 
prictors. made in the course of the fleliate. Many 

Mr. Serjeant Spankie, “ No ! Wliat I of those clerks were perfectly unnecessary, 
said was, that the proprietors bad to a cer- They bad reccired their appointments un- 
taiii degree the power of controlling what dcr the old system of jobbing; and he 
had been done by the directors.** supposed that it was their connection and 

Capt. Cuiecoe. — “ Then I beg leave to say, interest with the directors which had pro- 
in spite of what has fallen from the lion. cured them such liberal remuneration. In 
Chairman respecting the presumption of granting compensation to the maritime 
any lay-man who should venture to diller officers, that they were so deeply involved 
from n lawyer in such a poiiit,that I dissent in the vices and extravagances of the 
from the doctrine of the learned serjeant.** Company’s service that they were unfit for 
Tlie Chairman * — “ I siiid that I should any other ; and with respect to the char- 
think it very presumptuous on my part to tered service and the home service, he cer- 
differ from a lawyer; but 1 did not mean tainly did not think that they ought to be 
to charge any other person with presump- placed on the same footing with rcs]iect to 
tion. Hie lion. proprietor has stated tliat tlie compensation : for it should be recollected 
directors ought to have acted on tlieir own that the captains in the liomo service rose 
judgment licforc taking the opinion of by seniority, whereas those in the char- 
counsel. Now I beg to inform the hon. tered service obtained ships very quickly, 
proprietor- that this is precisely what the He believed that there would be found no 
directors did. They guided their conduct * want of funds to remunerate properly the 
by their own plain sense in the first in- officers belonging to the maritime service, 
stance ; and they arc glad to find tliat what if the court would only put an end to the 
had been done by them is sanctioned by extravagant Tanjorc and Carnatic com- 
tlic authority of the learned serjeant. missions. At any rate, he feared that their 
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giinrantcc fund and their dividends would 
be in jeopardy unless the proprietors re- 
solved to control the power assumed hy 
the directors of making on their own 
respoijsibility grants of the Company’s 
money. . 

Mr. Warden said, no one could be 
more anxious than himself to sec the ma- 
ritime officers of the Company properly 
remunerated for their valuable services ; 
but he found it impossible to give his as> 
sent to the resolution pro]iosed by Mr. 
Weeding, not being aware that the com- 
promise proposed on the *hl of ]\Iay I83r{ 
had been ratified hy the hoard, and coir- 
firmcd by parliament; Mr, Grant dis- 
tinctly stating, in his re]>1y of the 27rh of 
May, that his INIajesty’s ministers, though 
not awarc of any ])ccuiiar occasion for its 
adoption, saw no reason to object ; hut 
reserving always the full power of tlic 
board to act in the matter as their duty 
and responsibility required ; such are the 
terms of the ratification. Mr. Weeding 
bad omitted what siihsequeiitly occurred, 
and which is important. The court ob- 
served, in the progress of the hill, that 
the sixth clause did not conform to the 
fourth resolution, proposed hy Sir J. IVIal- 
culm, and adopted hy tlie proprietors; and 
ill the letter from the Chairman of theCith 
of August, represented that it involved a 
departure from that part of the agree- 
ment between the Government and the 
Company; and that in making a provi- 
sion for reduccil servants, the Company 
ought not to be subject to any other con- 
trol than that which exists at present; 
that ns soon as the hill passed into a law 
it would he incunihcnt on the Court to 
frame a i»lan for making compensation, 
which when aj)provcd hy the Board, might 
be applied to the several cases as they 
arose. 'J'hc eompensation to be given to 
tlieComjtany’s officers bad thus been made 
the subject of comment ; and notwith- 
standing that tlie matter had been placed, 
as it were, before the eyes of the pro- 
prietors, whose riglit of interference was 
in no way recognized, they yet allowed 
the clause to ])ass sub silmtio. Instead, 
therefore of thro\\ ing the blame of pass- 
ing such a clause (as the lion, baronet 
Sir Charles Forbes has dune) on the 
court, their solicitor, their counsel, and 
their auditor, on every authurily except 
the right one, the jiroprictors are ex- 
clusively responsible for the oversight 
that has been committed. There is ano- 
ther important alteration made by the 
new India hill which has passed un- 
noticed hy the proprietors. They derive 
their power of approving of grants of 
money from two sources — from acts of 
IKuiiamciit niid hy-Iaws, which they arc 
( ill powered to enact. Whenever an act 
of paTliamc'iit neglects or omits to vest 
that power in the pro}>iietofs, a by-law 
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d is passed to supply the omission. By 

- the act of 1793, the Company or their 
f Court of Directors were restricted from 
I granting any salary or pension exceeding 
i .£200, urdess approved and confirmed hy 

the Board. The proprietors were omitted; 
i the by-laws stept in ami sujiplied the 
omission, and ordained that those grants 
r should he subject to the up])robatioii of 
; two General Courts. By the act of 1813, 
tile court are restricted from grunting 
any gratuity exceeding £C(X), unless 
sanctioned by the Court of I’roprietors, 
i and a]>p roved and confirmed by the 
Board. The proprietors were not here 
passed over, still the by-law rendered 
f these grants subject to the approval of 
1 two General Courts. By tlie same act, 
s the court are empowered to grant super- 
t annuations to their servants in England, 
i independent of all control, except tliat of 
f laying the nt'counts of superainiiiations 
u before ])aiiiaincrit. A by-law ordained 
^ that such allowances sliull be laid before 
, a General Court. The alleratioii that 
has been made in the new India hill is 
t this. The court were emjiowcred to 
3 grant salaries and pensions of .£2(H) and 
under, and gratuities amounting to .£(KH) 
1 and under, independent of all control. 

1 Mr. Grant ])roposcd in his pu)>er of hints, 

% that the Board should have the same 

- powers of control over those inferior 
[} grants as it exercised over grants of 

- higher amount. The court strongly op- 
f pcised the innovation ; but were unsup- 
ported hy the ])roprietors ; that addi- 

; tional power is vested in the board by 

V the 25th clause ; nor has any by-law yet 

I passed vesting a power of approval in 
, those instances in the proprietors. The 
t powers vested in the jiroprietors of ap- 

Y ])roving and confirming grants of salaries 
[} and pensions exceeding £200, and of gniT. 
c tuities exceeding £*(>00, remain untouched* 

by the new India hill ; and the omission 
1 , of not vesting in the iiroprietors, a ])owcr 
of a]>proving and confirming tiie ('oinpeii- 
s sntions to he awarded under the 7th 

II clause of the bill as it ultimately passed, 
[, might have been supplied hy a by-law, 

that not having yet been done, there was 
t neither law nor by-law to antliorize the 
c ])roprietors to interfere in the grant of the 
il coinj)ensutions to he siwnrded by that 
t elause, nor was Mr. Warden aware how 
the error could he rectified at this period* 
t Mr. Iwiuinx/, after justifying the coui-sc 
which had been taken hy the By-law Com- 
c mittec?, said that they would be found 

- perfectly ready, if necessary, to enter upon 
B the husiness of reviewing the by-laws, 
»f and of making all such new provisions as 
if e iiicKi nt sitiii.tioii of the Company 
3 ini^ht seem to require. 

t Mr. Ifiirf/ JiulihinsoH ofiscived, (hat the 
t new Alt ci'- i’uiliament wus nut in force 
f vilieti (rertain compensatiuiis, apiicarcd to 
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liavQ been submitted by the directors to 
the Board of Control. The Act did not 
take effect until tlie 22d of April 1834; 
and he observed, by the printed paper, 
tliat the Board of Control had concurred 
in certf'iiii arrangements relative to com- 
pensations previous to the 20th of March, 
niese h?i<l l>ecn laid before parliament by 
the IVesident of the Board of Control. In 
not noticing them, the ])roprietors were 
not at all to bo blamed, for the only par- 
lies to the proceeding (who had committed 
themselves) were the Chairs and the Jioard 
of Control, for their acts were premature 
and a nullity. Ho thought that it would 
be l)etter to proceed da noiut, and to lay be- 
fore the proprietors a regular scale, iii- 
cliniing the w'holc of the commercial and 
homo estahlislimeiit. He was sure that the 
Court of Directors had a better oppor- 
tiiiiily of judging in these matters than the 
Court of I’roprietors, niifl most probably 
they would be guided by their report. 
But ho thought the papers should be sub- 
niiitcd to the proprietors, that, in case they 
saw any omission, they slioiild correct it. 
If they waited until the coidirination of 
the Board of Control was received, from 
that instant their interference would be 
nugatory. 

Mr. 72iin//£said, if the motion before the 
cour*. involved any relative question re- 
specting the rights of the proprietors at 
large and the directors, then the time of 
theeouit would nut be misspent in eon- 
hidering the subject ; hut if, on the other 
hand, it was only a question of legal rights, 
which must be decideil by tiie i iitcrpretsi- 
tioii of the Act of Parliament, then he 
considered the discussion useless. He 
should strongly press on the hun. pro- 
piietur who comiiieiiccd this debate, the 
propriety of altering his motion in such a 
way as to avoid casting a censure on the 
Court of Directors. It would be better 
that the motion slioulil have a prospective, 
rather than a retrospective operation. 

Mr. Ia}cIi said, that he was acting as 
Chairman of the Court of Directors when 
this proceeding was first entertained, and 
lie could only state that no legal doubt was 
felt, that they were performing their duty 
regularly uiidi*r the sanction of an Act of 
Parliament. The directors, in proceeding 
under the new Act, were desirous of mak- 
ing the expenditure as small as possible, 
and the Com]>any*s legal adviser agreed 
*witli them as to tlic regularity of the 
course which they were taking. He had 
not the least wish to prevent the business 
from coming before the court, because lie 
was satisfied, if it were brought before 
them, their proceedings would meet with 
uiiuniiuoiisap[>robatioii. He had the greatest 
respect for the Court of Proprietors ; but, 
on considering this matter, tht?y should 
recollect that this was a new and peculiar 
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case. Undoubtedly, if the proprietors' 
wished for the papers which had been 
already alluded to, they might have them. 
Unquestionably, on what the priqirietors 
had done they were not actuated by any 
want of proper respect to that court. If 
it w'cre supposed, that the proprietors 
wislieil to narrow or to overturn the poweis 
of the Court of Proprietors, he should say, 
that such certainly was not the fact. They 
were anxious, on the contrary, to uphold 
the rights of the proprietors. 

Mr. Weeding said, that his whole conduct 
would bear him out when he asserted, that 
lie had acted entirely from a sense of public 
duty. No barm had been done by this dis- 
cussion ; on the contrary, he conceived that 
mueli good would result from it. liis 
object merely was to save the Company 
from the ill effects whicii might attend a 
misconstriiclion of this clause. If in cii- 
dcavoiiriiig to accomplish that, he had said 
any thing that could give pain, he was 
extremely sorry for it. His object was, 
not to accuse any one, but to remedy that 
which ho considered an error. If, how- 
ever, the court would only concede to him 
one or two points, he would withdraw his 
motion, and then perhaps they would do 
him the favour of taking that which lie 
should propose as a new motion instead of 
that which he should withdraw. Ho 
should propose That the Chairman and 
Deputy Chairman be refpiested to opply 
to the Board of Commissioners for the 
Affairs of India, to withdraw, for the pur- 
pose of reconsideration, the plan submitted 
to them for the compensation of the mari- 
time servants of the Company ; that the 
directors be requested lo adopt a two-fold 
scale tif pensions and gratuities, after the 
liberal principle which they have ob- 
served in compensating the discharged 
commercial officers of the Home establish- 
ment; and liiat the scale, when modified, 
be submitted for consideration to the 
General Court of Proprietors.’* If they 
would allow him to propose this as a sul)- 
staiitivu motion, he would withdraw tlie 
other. 

The Chairman . — ‘‘ The lion, proprietor 
wishes to withdraw his motion with the 
consent of the seconder. Is it your plea- 
sure that the motion shall be withdrawn ?*' 

The motion was then withdrawn. 

l\lr. Sweet said, the words of the lion, 
proprietor’s new motion were very like 
those of his auiendinent ; but be should 
like to hear them both read, to sec how 
far they were similar. 

Mr. Weeding wished to come to some 
understaiidtng with the Chairman, as to 
the support which would be given to liis 
motion. 

The Chairman . — The lion, proprietor 
wants me lo give certain pledges. I will 
give liu pledge. 1 will du tny duty ac- 
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cording to the dictates of my conscience. 
£very reconimciidation of the proprietors 
shall be received with tlie greatest respect. 
If the Court of Proprietors call on us to 
reconsider any measure, proper attention 
sliall be paid to the communication ; but 
J will not pledge myself to any course 
whatever. I sliall go free into the court 
98 a director, acting upon my own con. 
scientious feelings, and under the solemn 
sanction of an oath. I wish therefore that 
the words relative to a two<fold scale of 
remuneration should lie erased from the 
motion. I shall pledge myself to no such 
thing.’* 

Mr. Weedinj; regretted that he liad been 
induced to withdraw his first motion in 
consequence of the representation of the 
hon. gehtlemnn opposite, who had given 
him reason to believe they would support 
his second motion if the first were with- 
drawn. 

Mr. Corrulhers said bis only object had 
been to reconcile parties, aiwl to arrive at 
something like an amicable conclusion. 
Tlie question was, whether it was too late 
to stop the lloartl of Control ? and if it 
were not, would it not be wise to do so 
ond to go into tlie consiileration of these 
claims. This object lie conceived the 
amendment proposed by the hon. proprie- 
tor (Mr. Sweet) was calculated to eifect. 

Mr. Sweet said that he had omitted from 
his amendment that portion of it whicli 
seemed objectionable to some gentlemen. 
It now stood as follows: — 

“ That the Court of Directors do request the 
Board of Control to suspend their answer to the 
plan of comtiensatfon proimscd to them for the 
maritime officers of the Company, and that the 
Court of Directors do reconsider the plan, and 
lay the result before this court, lieforc tliey submit 
the same to the Hoard of Control.” 

The Chairman said, that the motion 
and the amendment were pretty much the 
s«ime ; but lie preferred tlie latter as being 
the must concise. 

Mr. I'whiing said, lie very much pre- 
ferred that proposition wliicli did not call 
on the Court of Directors for any specific 
declaration of the course they should pur- 
sue. It would be most satisfactory to 
that court if the scale of compensation, as 
revised by tiiu Directors, were submitted 
to them before it was scut to the Doard of 
Control ; but be would leave the conside- 
ration of the plan generally to the Court of 
Directors, rather tlian bind them down to 
any particular course, lie thought they 
might fairly confide in tlie judgment of 
the Directors. 

Sir C, Forbes asked bow the bon. pro- 
prietor ^Mr. Twining) could reconcile his 
proposition with cap. 6, of the by-laws, 
which pointed out the manner in which 
pensions were to be submitted, first to the 
.Court of Proprietors, and then to tlic 
Board of Control. 

. IMr. Twining said he (clt no difliculty 
whatever in answering the question, lie 
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was not aware of having said a single syl- 
lable which was at all at variance witli tbo 
by-law. His observation was not to call 
on the directors, when bringing this subject 
before the proprietors, to adopt any par- 
ticular plan with respect to the scale of 
remuneration. He had all along said that 
these grants ought to be laid before the 
Court of Proprietors, in order that tliey 
might express their opinion on them. 

Mr. Weeding said be preferred liis own 
motion to ilio amendment and should 
therefore adhere to it. lie was quite sure 
tliat their maritime servants liad been as- 
useful and profitable to them as any other 
of their commercial servant.^, and deserved 
to be treated on so good a principle and 
with equal liberality, (hear hear/) 

'11)0 Chairman said be would not pledge 
himself to any particular line of conduct. 
In looking at different claims be should 
jutige each case or its own peculiar merits. 

Mr. Weeding wished his new motion to 
be put. 

The Ctinirnum said lie had no objection 
as the former motion was withdrawn to 
substitute the new one in its place. If, 
however, the bon. proprietor bad iiersisted 
in pressing his original motion, be (the 
chairman) w'ould not have allowed the 
matter to rest here. He would have 
called for a ballot: because the motion 
involved a great i»rinciplc, that of liis 
conduct and the conduct of liis colleagues, 
as a Court of Directors which conduct 
was impugned as illegal. Sucli a question 
os that should not be decided by any small 
number of individuals. The present, how- 
ever, was a question of a very diflcrent 
description. 

He of tlie two propositions preferred 
the amendment ; because it did not call 
upon tlie Court to take the question up 
on tills or on that principle. It was only 
a general recommendation for reconsider- 
ation ; and he had already said that any 
such recommendation would be received 
by his colleagues and himself with the 
utmost respect. If the hon. proprietor 
who brouglit forward this question in- 
stead of proceeding on an unofficial know- 
ledge of facts had called fur papers, it 
would have been a mucli better course. 
He did not know on what ground any 
one of his statements was founded. Die 
Directors had been charged with having 
acted illegally ; but they bud proper legal 
authority for proceeding as they had done. 

Mr. iVeeding complained iliat he had' 
been induced to withdraw his original 
motion and to substitute another which 
he understood was to be received, but 
which, it now appeared, was objected to. 

The Chairman said he would not con- 
cede. those points. Diis was a legal ques- 
tion, and in his opinion the Directors hod 
acted legally. If any person thought, in 
consequence of what passed that day, Uiat 
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he woulil net on nny other construction 
of tlic law but that which' had been ex- 
l>oundcd to him, lie would say tliat he was 
not likely to do so. 

Mr. Sweet said that, so far from wishing 
to commit the lion, chairman, he on the 
contrary concurred in his opinion. He 
understood, however, tlmt it was admitted 
that the Court of Proprietors could in a 
certain degree control the proceedings of 
the Directors. If that were the ease, then 
it appeared that their proceedings were 
perfectly legal. As he had before said, 
this case was a perfectly new one, and 
could not be controlled by any regulations 
existing previously to the new bill. II is 
amendment would have the effect of 
enabling them to decide on another day as 
to whether the plan was such a one as 
they might sanction and send to the Hoard 
of Control. 

Sir C. Forlcs said, that the proprietors 
in that court were hound to protect them- 
sedves. He w'as vey sorry tliat his lion, 
friend was induced to withdraw the ori- 
ginal motion. There could be no dis- 
pute that his hon. frieiurs opinion was a 
sound one, since it coincided with that of 
Sir James Scarlett. 11 is hon. friend had 
however surrendered the original princi- 
ple, and left them just where tliey were. 

Mr. Ciorutlicis said, that in what had 
passed between him and his hon. friend 
(Mr. Sweet), nothing was said obout the 
principle. He was anxious, that such 


an amendment should be agreed to, as by 
bringing the consideration of the subject 
or plan under the Court of Proprietors, it 
would conciliate all parties. He found, 
however, that the office of peace-maker 
W'.a.s a very thankless one. 

^ The question was then put on Mr. Wce- 
ding*s motion, which w'<as negatived; and 
the amciulinent of Mr. Sweet, which then 
became the main question, was carried in 
the adlrmativc. 

Sir Jl. Camphcll said, if any one sup- 
posed that he agreed, ever so remotely, in 
the principle contained in the original re- 
solution, \\'hich implied that the Dirc'c- 
tors had acted erroneously or illegally, he 
should in the strongest language deny that 
he harboured any such sentiment. He 
thought that the Directors had a right to 
do tliat which they hud clone ; at the s.'imc 
time, that it might he proper to call on 
thorn to revise their proceedings. 

The Chtdt'iyiun said, he thought that the 
withdrawal of the original motion proved 
that the principle W'ns not contended for. 
The motion which had been carried did not 
ill the slightest degree recognize that prin- 
ciple. It %vas merely a recoinmendathm 
to the Court of Directors to reconsider that 
part of the question which was not )X‘t 
complete. 

Mr. FiiitU'r. « We, however, do not give 
up the principle.** 

The Court uiljourned at six o*clock. 


SUPPLEMENT TO ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


cS’aloitti'i. 

Civil Service . — The Governor- Gc- 
iierar.s minute, in explanation of the 
views which led to the ])romuIgation of 
the late order in the revenue and judieial 
department, regarding the ]irineiples by 
which government will in future be guided 
ill apfioiritiiig to oliic’es of trust niid res- 
ponsibility, is published. His lordship 
observes : “It is undeniable that the 
administration of the country requires 
more from public servants at the pre- 
sent day, than at an earlier period of our 
ascendancy in this country; principally, 
perhaps, because the more general perva- 
sion of light and knowledge, has tended to 
bring the character of our executive ad- 
ministration into bolder relief. It is 
equally clear .to my mind, that, whilst the 
native population, on the one band, are 
eagerly avatling themselves, in every 
quarter, of every otfer of liluiral eduea- 
tib II, and the Legislature on th^ otlicr is 
op ening wide the portals of India to •every 


Englishman who chooses to invest liis 
capital in Iut agriculture or mamifactiires, 
every year will add urgency to the call for 
more energetic eiidenvours to improve 
alike our fiscal institutions aud resources; 
to ensure a better and more speedy ad- 
niiiiistratioii of justice ; and to maintain 
that relative siiiieriority on the |)art of our 
European agency, upon which, as it 
necessarily represents the government 
it.self in the eyes of the great mass of our 
sulyccts, all our moral power must as- 
suredly depend. As, therefore, the de- 
mand upon the public functionary for 
energy and tibility is far greater than in 
1793, and will certainly be raised still 
higher ; as his conduct and capacity are 
now obnoxious to the observation of a 
community daily advancing in intelligence, 
and already very supei ior, in that respect, 
to the people for whom the system was 
originally devised ; and as the very neces- 
sity under which we have been placed of 
employing native officers in responsible 
situations, in both the great branches of 
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administralion, renders it indispensable 
Jthat the devetopment /)f mind which 
9uch a stimulus will unquestionably gene- 
rate^ should be compensated, in the scale 
of qualification, by a proportionate ad- 
vancement on the part of those covenant- 
ed servants of the Company, by whom 
the proceedings of the native authorities 
must be superintended and controlled. 
Allowing due weight to these considera-^ 
tlohs, and to others wiiieli might be ad- 
duced, 1 consider it rinperutive upon the 
goveniincnt to avail itself of every means 
that can be devised, to encourage or 
enable its Euro])can agoiiey to keep 
pace in the progress of improvement with 
the* cmcrgeiieitts of the times.'* lie 
is of opinion that no measure will so 
cfTectuaUy promote this end, as such a de- 
claration on the part of the Government, 
with respect to the principles on which 
]Vromotioii will henceforward he dispensed, 
as shall give emulutioii a wider sphere of 
influence, and a more powerful operation 
upon all minds within that sphere, than 
that grand motive to useful and honour- 
able exertion has hitherto possessed; and 
he proposes, with this view, “ that it be 
publicly notified that no ufiicer, whatever 
Ids standing in Tclation to a vacant situa- 
tion, will be appointed to succeed to it, 
unless he be considered by Government 
properly qualified to do justice to the trust 
about to be confided to him ; and that in 
the event of any deficiency in the requi- 
site qualifications, he, as well as all others 
in the same predicament, will bo passed 
over in favour of any junior on tlie grada- 
tion list, competent to discharge the func- 
tions of the supposed ofticc with real eili- 
cicncy.** 

Runjeet Sing . — The Englishman of 
March i2th mentions that a rumour was 
current in Calcutta, traceable to very good 
authority, that Runjeet Sing was dead; 
but the Madras Gazette of April 5tli states 
that he had rallied, and could transact bu- 
siness. 

The Regent Ranee of Jeypore .' — This 
hidydied on the 19th of February. Her 
favourite dewnn, Joota Uani, is supposed 
to have escaped into an adjoining terri- 
tory. 

Ava . — A letter from Ava, dated Feb. 
20tli, states that the long- pending dis- 
cussions between that state and Myn- 
poorie respecting the line of frontier, 
had been amicably settled. The king 
had become wild and ungovernable, 
and was not expected long to live: In 
consequence, a scene of plunder and con- 
cision was expected in the city as usual. 
The small -pox was raging in Ava, and 
had carried olT four thousand children in 
six weeks. The Burmese are hostile to 
vaccination. 


The Coorg Raja . — The advance of the 
eastern column of the Coorg field force 
had reached Periapatam, only three miles 
from the Coorg frontier, and within sight 
of the capital, on the 25th March, and 
w'ere waiting the effect of the procla- 
mation of war sent to him. This ])ro- 
clamation declares that the raja's conduct 
had rendered him unworthy of the friend- 
ship and protection of the British govern- 
ment ; that he had been guilty of op- 
pression and cruelty to his subj<‘cts, and 
had assumed an attitude of defence and 
hostility towards the British government, 
receiveti and encouraged its proclaimed 
enemies, and had placed under restraint 
an old servant of the Company, sent to 
open a friendly negociatiori with the raja. 
It therefore proclaims that Vccrajunder 
Woodiur is no longer to be considered us 
raja of Coorg. 

The raja, it is said, has fortified his 
jungly territory with bamboo stockades, 
twenty or thirty feet high, with strung 
cinhankoients of earth, and his force is 
represented to be eight thousand. The 
Mysoreans prognosticate that our army 
will be worsted by the raja and by 
disease. 

Mutiny in the 41s/ Regiment . — The Pe- 
nang. Gazette speaks of a mutiny in Ids 
Majesty's 41st regt. stationed at Moul- 
mein. TJic grcnailicr and light compa- 
nies are represented as having quitted 
their quarters, in a state of open revolt, 
with their arms and ammunition, and re- 
tiring to the jungles, where, it is said, 
they were surrounded and taken by a re- 
giment of native infantry. Tlie regiment 
was on its return to Madras. One of the 
Madras papers intimates a doubt of the 
truth of the reported mutiny. 

The Governor- General . — Lord Wm. 
Bentinck has been indisposed at Banga- 
lore, and was advised to proceed to the 
hills, where he would remain till June, or 
pcrhai>s longer. Ills illness had sus- 
pended his inquiry into the ryotwary sys- 
tem. 

Steam Fawf/.— The subscrihers to the 
Madras Steam- Fund met oii the 29th of 
March, and resolved that the amount 
should remain unappropriated another 
year. 

Force in Kimcdy . — The following details 
arc from Kimedy, the 7tli March, TIiq. 
force consists of the hcad-quartera and 
five companies of the 3d I*. L. I.; one 
company of the 8th regt. ; the head 
quarters, and seven companies of the 21st 
regt. ; the head-quarters, and about 500 
men of the 41st regt. ; the rifles and 
flank companies of the 49tli ; a company 
of Goluiidauze with 2-3 prs. and 4-4} inch 
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howitzers, and a conil|lhny of sappers and 
miners. Tlie whole tinder the command 
of Major Nash. 


ISom&at)* 

Native Justices. — The Bomhay Ga^ 
zelte contains the names of thirteen par- 
see and other native fj^entlemen, whom 
Lord Clare Iiad determined to recom^ 
mend being put in commission of the 
peace. 

GrandJurors. — A complaint was made, 
by Mr. Morley, to the Sii])rcme Court, 
that the rules for summoning grand jurors 
hud been neglected, and he contended 
(on behalf of certain prisoners) that the 
jurors summoned, not in conformity with 
the rules, were incapacitated, and that 
their proceedings were illegal. 'J'he com- 
plaint was over-ruled. The Bombay 
Courier remarks, It is a ciiiious fact, 
and shows in a striking manner the 
rapid changes which society in this place 
undei'goes, that, although five years only 
have passed since the lust list of jurors 
Avas made out, there was but a single 
individual summoned on the grand jury 
whose name is in it. Had Mr. Morlcy's 
objections, therefore, been deemed valid 
by the court, the sessions could not 
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have proceeded furtlicr, and the aeCa of 
the Supreme Court for the last five yearSt 
as a criminal tribunal, would li^ve b^n 
rendered ille^ throughout.’* 

Scindea's State. — A communication 
from Gwalier, in the Bombay Burpun^ 
mentions that the popularity of the Baisa 
Baee is increasing; that the Rao’s go* 
vernment is a system of profligate bri* 
bery, and tliat he is supported against the 
odium of his subjects solely by the couiite* 
nance afforded by the British govern- 
ment. 

Resident at Indore, — The Bombay Cou- 
rier states that the situation of resident 
at Indore, lately vacated hy Mr. Mar- 
tin of the Bengal civil service, has been 
conferred upon Mr. Bax by the supreme 
government. lilr. Bax was secretary to 
the Bombay government, and it is said 
that appointment is to be abolished au 
soon as he leaves it. 


Intelligence has reached London, that 
a formidable insurrection has broken out 
in Nnblous. between Acre and .Terusa- 
lein, against the authority of Ihrahini Pa- 
cha, ill coiisecpieiiec of his attempting to 
disarm the people and to establish u con- 
scription. 


Supplement lo Reghten. 


SUPPLEMENT TO REGISTER. 


oirakutta. 

MILITARY ATPOINTMENT. 

2itJt N.I. Lieut. J. C. Hanyngton to be aclj., v. 
Singer prom. 


DEATHS. 

March 1. At Sea, Cspt. George Butter, late com- 
mander of the bark RumtMiuff. 

!}. At Calcutta, Jane, youngest daughter of the 
late C. Nicolson, Esq., inclign-plantcr, aged 21. 

9. At Serampore, Wm. James Lloyd, Esq., late 
of the Civil Auditor’s Ollicc, aged .14. 

10. At Calcutta, Maria Elizabeth, lady of the 
Rev. Theophilus Rclchardi, aged 40. 

11. At Bertiain|>orc, of cholera, Ens. Edward 11. 
Showers, 72 A N.I., agctl 22. 

24. At Calcutta, W. Bell, Esq., of the firm of 
W. Bell and Co., wine-merchants, ageil 7U. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

W. Dowdeswell. Esq., to be register to sillah 
court of Chingleput. 

W. H. Tracey, Esq., to be register to lillah 
court of Combocouum. 

afMal./our.N,S,VoL.l4,No.56*» ^ 


W. Wilson, Esq., to be register to zillah court 
of Chittoor. 

Lieut. J. Braddock, non-clVectivc cstab., to be 
secretary to mint committee. 

Malcolm Lewin, Esfi-, to l)c collector and magis- 
trate of Guiitoor ; to ctmtiiuie to act as a judge of 
provincial court, centre division. 

John Bl.'ickbunic, Esq., to be principal collccUxr 
and magistrate of Madura. 

2d-Licuts. Jas. Inverarity and S. E. O. Ludlow, 
of engineers, to net as assistant civil engineers. 

W. II. G. M.oson, Esq., to lie assistant to collec- 
tor and magistrate of Mosulipalam. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort Ste.GfiOfffC!, March 7 1 l&'M. — Lieut. L. Mac- 
queen, :ki L.(’. lo be utlj., v. Arbulhnot. 

Lieut. J. G. Neill, Madras Europ. Rcgt., to be 
adj. V. Duke prom. 

Ens. J. Sibbald, 34th L. Inf., to be qu. master 
and interpreter. 

Conductor Andrew Forsyth to be adj. to Ist 
Nat. Vet. Bat., v. Leggatt. 

2d N. 7. Lieut. Edw. Lyons to be capt., and 
Ens. Edw. Green, to be lieut., v. Beaudiatnpr 
pensioned. 

March 8 to 12.— The following Officers placed at 
disposal of Commander in Chief to be employed on 
field service Col. G. Waugh i Lieut. CoL IK M. 

(9 0) 
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Sceuaft; 2d Lieut. R. Heiidorsuu: Sumniuni. 24. 
Li«ut.4J. A. t>rr j Mid. Si W. SUcl> Mst. N. I. s 
LSeut. J. II. Hell, and Lieut. Henry t*ower. 

MeJ. B. R^'Hitchfm. Alst N. t., to officiate oi 
Secretary to Military Board. 

Capt. J. It. Half*. 34th L.I. to act an Deputy 
AdJ. Gen.' of Army. 

('apt. R. Thori>c, 37th N.I., to act os Assistant 
Adj-Cfen. of Army. 

Mmfh Irt. — The services of the fo11n\vin|; OfHrers 
pia^ at disposal of Cominatidcr in Chief :^Capt. 
t'ortlandt Taylor i Assisi. Sur|^ A. N. Magrath. 

Assist. Surg. John O’Neil, app. to meillcal 
charge of slllah of Chlnglcpiit. 

April 3.-94 L. C. t:i»Tiiet R. M. Nortli to l»e 
I.icut., V. Briggs dec. ; date 90lh March 1U34. 

The services f>f Capt. ll.N. C’.-iinpIx^il. 4th N. I.. 
placed temporarily at disposal of Com. in Chief. 

Hwul-Quarterx, March 4. — Assist. Surg. J. Wil- 
kinson* of .*>111 N.I. to have medical charge of 
wing of 11. M. rijth Uegt., unders orders to march 
from Presidency. 

March 7 to 11. — Tlic following mtxlical ofllcers 
direidctl to repair fortinvith to Bangalore, aiul on 
their arrival to report themselves to Adj. (ten. of 
Anny Surg. A. P.itterson. 3Plh Itegt.; .Surg. 
W. K. Hay* Artil. ; Surg. J. L. Ceddes, ditto; 
A.^sist.'.Snrg. A. F.. Blest, m d. ; Assist. .Surg. J. 
O’Nei), l.lth N.I. : and Assist. Surg. A. Paterson* 
2d L.C. 

As.sist. Surg. K. Smith, 29th N.T., to nftbrd 
medical aid to Rille Comps, of 5tli N.I.* under 
orders to march from l*rcsidency. 

March 19. — Capt. Green, of engineers, to join 
sappers aiul miners for field service. 

March 19. — C^apt. G.W. Moore, :i«l to act 

as deputy assist, qu. mast. gon. of army during 
alMenceof ('ai>t. Slttipson on lichl duty. 

MonrA 25.— Lieut. Colin M.ackenzie, 4«th N.I., 
to lie deputy assist, qu. mast. gen. of Coorg field 
force. . 

Tramferred to Pofudon LM * — March 4. Capt. 
M. Beauchamp* 2d N.I.— April l.^Capt. J.Uoukcr* 
of artillery. 

Reumrda, — To be paid to Kns. J- Sibbald, 34th 
L.I., Lieut. J. Dobs* 4th N.I., and En.s. H. .1. 
Brockman* 20th N.I.* for their attainments in the 
llindoostanee language- 

H. M. (i3d Rcgt. of Foot* (admitted on this 
establishment from the 2fith Feb. 1834) is order- 
ed to be stationed in Fort St. George. 

FUllLOCGHS. 

To Europe, — March 4. ('apt. S. Stuart* Car- 
natic* E. V. B.* for health.— 12. Ens. P. E. L. 


Utck.irds, 2tBt N. I. for health’.— 2.5. Lieut. R; 
Cannan* 40th N. 1., for health this leave to the 
C.G. Hope cancelled).— April 3. Lieut. R.R. Scute 
59d N. f.. for health.— 2d. Liout. R. H.. Ghap« 
man, engineers, for health. 

T« Cape of Gooil i/ope.— March 4. Liedt. Col. J. 
Hasicwood, 3d N. V. Bat.* for two years* for 
health (also to N. S. Wal^) 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals, 

MARcrfill. JAtrd Lpnedoch, Johnson* from flo- 
liart Tt>wti (with detachment of H.M. fhkl regt)-^ 
8. Aurornt Howson* from ditto. — 25. Spartan, 
Welib. from CalcutU. — 29. Mountstuart Klphin- 
stvne, Richardson, from London. 


DEATHS. 

Vrh. 31. At Roynpoorain, Ann* relict of the late 
Mr. Ediminil Marsdeti, of London. 

March A. At Bangiilorc, Elizabeth, wife of Pa- 
trick Gmiit* Esq., of the civil service. 

29. AtCcdmliatore* 1/ieut. and Adj. Briggs* of 
the 2d Regt. L.(’. 

2.3. At Cannanorc, Henry Lubhren* Esq., aged 
.34. 

28. At C'annanoTo. Edward Henry Halier, Esq. , 
of the Boinimy civil service* son of Thus. Henry 
Balier, Esq. . aged 2 1 . 


DEATHS. 

Vch. — . At Sholaporo* John Meams* Esq,* 
Boiniiay Meitical Estaldishment. 

28. At Kota, the Raj Rana Madhoo Sing, soil 
of the late /alim Sing. 

March X At Piiona, John Burnett* Esq.* of the 
civil service, aged 39. 

9. At sea, on her way fromtheCapeto Bombiiy, 
Amelia* wife of E. C» Morgan* Esq. 


iltaurihus. 

DEATH. 

Jan. 29. At Port Louis* David Thomson* Esq.* 
of the firm of Thomson* Passmore* and Tlioinson, 
inventor of the Longitude .Scale* and author of 
the i.unar and Horary Tables. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

STEAM navigation TO INDIA.. 

The following arc the resolutions of the 
Committee of the Commons on Steam 
Navigation to India. 

** 1. That a regular and expeditious commiini- 
cation with India by means of steam-vessels is an 
object of great imi>ottauce both to Great Britain 
and to India. 

: 2. That steam-navigation between Bombay 

and Suez having* in five successive seasons* been 
brought to the test of experiment (the expense of 
wblcnjiaa been borne by the Indian Ck>v^iiicnt 
eiciltttivMyl# the practicability of an expjBdltiout 
omniuiilmloii by that line during the north-east 
mdtwoon has been established. ^ % 

•• a* That the experiment has not been tried 
dttflbii the south-west monsoon; but that It ap- 
pears ftbm the evidence before the committee* 


that the communication may 1 n> carried on during 
eight months of the year, June, July, August* 
and Smtember being excepted* or left for the ro 
suits of further experience. 

•• 4. ’^riiat the experiments which have been 
made have been attended with very groat ex-^ 
pense ; but that* from the evidence before the 
committee, it appears that by proper arrangements 
the expense may be materially reduced; and* 
under that impression, it is expedient that mea- 
sures should be immediately taken for the r^ular 
establishment of steam communication with tudla^ 
by the Red Sea. 

** 5. That it be left to his Majesty’S Government* 
in conjunction with the East-indla Company* to 
consider whether the commuuicatlcm should be 


In the first instance tram Bombay or from Cal- 
cutta* or according to the combined plop suggested 
'' by thb Bengal Steam Committee. 

** jfi., That by whatever line the cmnmunication 
: be established* the net charge of the establishment 
^fffiould be divldedlbaually between his Majes^'s 
the Bast-indla Company* includ- 
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iiHt in that charite the expense of the Inmi convey- 
ance from the Euphrates on the one hand, and the 
R«l Sea on the otner, to the Mediterranean. 

** 7* That the stcain-iiavigatiou of the PerHiaii 
Gulf has not been brought to the test of ex^tert- 
ment; but that it .appears from the evidence 
licfore the commItteCf that it would be prac- 
ticable between Uombay and Bussorah during 
every month of the year. 

** ft. That the extension of the line of the Per- 
sian Gulf, by ateam-n.*ivigation on the river Eu- 
phrates, has not been brought to the t(«t of cx- 
jierinieiit; but that it appears !rom the evidence 
liefore the coininittce, that from the Persian Chilf 
to the town of Bir, which is nearer to the Medi- 
terranean pf>rt of Scandernon tiian Siuv. is to 
Alexandria, there would be no physical obstacles 
to the steam-navigation of that river ituriiig at 
least eight months <if tlie year; November, l)e- 
ccml)cr, January, and February, Iwing iK»t al>s«i- 
lutely cxceptcxi, but rcservctl for tlio results of 
further experience. 

*' 0. That liiore appear tt> be iliflicull ies on the 
line of the Euphrates from thepnrseut slate of the 
countries on that riv(>r, and part icularly from the 
wandering Arali trilH's, but that those diilicviilies 
do n*it appear to Ije by a*iy means su<’li as camw»t 
1h> siirmmintcd, especially by negotiations with 
the l*orte, Meliemei ?\li, and the cliiefs of the 

J uinripal flxed tril)es ; and that tliis route, Ix'sides 
laving the prospect of lieing less expensive, pre- 
sents so many other atlvaiitages, ]iliysii'al, com- 
inercial, and political, that it is einineiitly desir- 
able that it shoulit be brought to the U'sL of a 
ilecisive i‘xpei iineiit. 

“ in. That the physical dHliculties on the line 
of tile Red Sea appearing to Iw e<inliiied to the 
inoiiths of June, July, August, and SepftanlxT. 
and those of the river Euphrates to llie mouths of 
Novemix'r, Dece nbcr, January, and February, 
the eireetive trial of hoiii lines would open a cer- 
tain cuinmuiiication witli the Mediterruneaii in 
every month of the year, changing the line tif the 
stcain-vesHi'Is on botli sides according to the 
seasons. 

“ 11. That it lie recommended to his Majesty's 
fiovernmeiit to extend the line of Malta packets 
to such ports ill Egypt and Syria as will complete 
1 ho coiniTtunicatkm between England ami India. 

** 12. Tliat tlie expense of tliis experiuu'm by the 
Euphrates has been, by an estimate whiili the 
committee has snhierteil to the exainiiiation of 
competent persons,' stated at ,C2n,(NHi, which in- 
cludes a liberal allow.ance for coiitingeneies: and 
the committee recommend that a grant of .l*20,tNH» 
lie made by Farlinineiit for trying tlial ex])Ctiineiit 
with the least possible delay.’* 


A motle of ovcrhiiifl com miiiiica lion 
witli India, which has been suiiie time 
set on loot under the direction of Mr. 
Kobert Tod, a Ihitisli inerchuiit esta- 
blished at Damascus, :ind who has also a 
house at Bagdad, is the following; — lie 
has orgiiriized a line of conricr.s from Da- 
mascus to iiagdaul and Ihissorali, tiidcd 
by Col. Taylor, the Britisli resilient at 
the latter places, and with the coiiciir- 
reiicc of the present authorities in Syrui. 
A courier is desputclied once every twenty 
days from Damascus, and perforins the 
journey to Bussorah in from sixteen to 
twenty-three days. Despatches are for- 
warded from Bussorah by the first vessel 
for Bombay. There is a montlily com- 
munication between Constantinople and 
Aleppo by Government 'rurtars, who 
•usually takeTiftcen days between these 
two cities. This route has the udvantugc 
over others of being less exiioscd to tlic 
uncertainties of the sea. The oidiiiary 
time required from London to Bussorah 
would ,be about seventy days iif this way, 
thus-r* 


London to Constantinople, tho po;,t i&27 to 30 dayg. 
Constantinople to Alepiio, by the Tartar - -15-^ 


Alepiui to Damnsciis 7 - — 

Damascus to Ilagd.ul 0 to J5 — 

Bagdad to Bussorah 7 — 

Total * • 7-1 days. 


Between Biissoruii and Bombay there are 
coiiimuiiieatioiis more or less frcquetit* 
according to the monsoon. in cases 
where the expense was not regarded, the 
time miglit he curtailed nearly one-half. 
All express goes from l^ondun to Con- 
stuntinoplc in sixteen to eighteen days. 
A Tiirtiir, well paid, will perform the 
journey from tlie latter city to Aleppo in 
six days. — Titms, 

Nl-.W COf.ONY OF SOUTH AUSTUAT.IA. 

A public mcoling of the promoters and 
friends of I lie jnojei’ted colony in South 
A list ni I i a w as held on 1 1 1 e ;jOt 1 1 .J ii n i; , w h ie h 
was alteiided by persons. Mr. W. 

Wolryche Whitmore, M. P. in tluMdiair. 

'I'he Cliairinaii, in giving an outline of 
the objects proposi ti, jiroetjeded to sliow 
fliat it W'as desirable that a grcaler exten- 
sion slionld be given to our system of 
euloiiizution, which should iiielude incni- 
bers of all el.Tsscs of society. Large num- 
bers of emigrants wentoiit with capital, but 
not carrying with them that niiinbcr of the 
low'cr class wliicli was jiecessary to employ 
their capital to advantage, fn otlier cases 
the labourer went out without the capital 
necessary to enable him to employ bis la- 
bour to advantage. Now the question they 
were called to consider regarded the best 
means of remedying that defect, lliose 
means, it appeared to him, miglit be 
neeomplislied in this niHimer, viz. by 
establishing a system, that sill the waste 
lands they w'ere sibout to ( olonize should 
be sold at a given jirice, siicli as tlie 
market W'uuld eomiriand ; and that the 
proceeds of such sajes should be employed 
in scrifling out to tlie colonies a sufiicient 
number of Jaboiirers to cultivate the land 
so sold. If tliis system should be carried 
into elfcct, he nppreliended that all the 
evils of oiir jiresent system of colonization 
would be removed, and that we should 
be enabled to transplant a portion of the 
community of tlie mother country, with 
all its various grades, into the new country 
they now proposed to colLiiize. 7’Jie di- 
rectors expected no ndviintage, either in 
a pcciiniury point of view or in the way 
of patronage. A series of resolutions 
were proposed anil iiiiaiiiinously adopted ; 
after which the meeting liroke up. 

A bill for this purpose lias been brought 
into the House of Commons, and was 
read a second time on the 2.‘kl .July. 

The ^irqj^ted Colony is to be near 
Spcnccr s Gulf, 

PANTZUJ TEA. 

llic T-ords of the Treasury have de- 
cided, that tlic tea iinpovlcd into Liver- 
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pool trom Dantzic cannot be permitted td 
enter for home GonBiimption» but permU- 
sion 1MI8 been jB^iven to export it. 

INDIAN LAW COMMISSION. 

The Court of Directors have recom- 
ndiided the undermentioned gentlemen 
to the Governor-general of India in 
Gouncil, members of the Law Com- 
mission to" be instituted under the provi- 
sions of the late act : 

IVni; Hay Macnaghten. Rsq., Bengal C. S. 

John M*i*hcr8on Maclcot), E«i.« Maclraa ditto. 

OcOTge Wm. Anderson. Esq.. Bombay ditto. 

ChM. Hay Cameron, Esq. 

MB. HOLT MACKENZIE. 

Mr. Holt Mackenzie has resigned his 
honorary seat at the Hoard of Control. 

NEW MEMBER OF COUNCIL, BOMBAY. 

On the 23d July a Court of Directors 
was held at the East- India- House, when 
Edward Ironside, Esq. was appointed a 
member of Council at Bombay. 

DEATH OF P. HEATLY, ESq. 

On the 22d July, Patrick ilcatly. Esq. 
ofHertford-strcct, May-fair, in the eiglity- 
second year of his age. He was born in 
New England, in January 17.5*1; his 
maternal ancestry, a branch of the ancient 
family of Talmash, being amongst the 
first English settlers in the new world.* 
At an early age Mr. Heatly entered the 
military service of the £. I. C. on the Ben- 
gal establishment, when the supernume- 
rary cadets of that day were formed into a 
distinct body called ** the Select Picquet,** 
from which the battalions of the Nawab of 
Oude were officered in the warfare against 
the Bohillas, in which tlicir leader, the 
brave Hafiz llhamut Khan, w'as slain. 
But a few weeks ago he remarked to the 
writer, this day sixty years I saw the 
head of Hafiz llhamut brought into the 
Nawab’s camp,’* To this early period, 
when his friendships w'erc formed, which 
lasted through a long life, he w'as fond of 
raverting, but since the death of Major- 
general Sir H. White, familiarly known 
from his often -displayed and cool gal- 

* This family, one of the oldest of England, 
continues to be one of the most distinguished In 

United States, and is represented by General 
Talmash. In 1763* the subject of this memoir, as 
* a boy remembered hts great-grandfather, them 
nearly ninety years old ; the extreme links of their 
existence, vtz.. 1673 and IB34, connecting two me- 
morable epochs in English history. This was the 
eon or grandson of the first emigrant from England, 
which country he quitted during tlic civil wars, 
and who founded East Hampton. The Heatly 
family, or as originally written. ■* Hatelie.” was 
a Scotch-border mmlly, whence a branch wont to 
America, and resided during it^ revolutionary 
period at Newport, Rhode Island, and was well 
Kndivn to many distinguished office s, amongst 
whom was the late General Sir James Affleck, £c. 
Such was the estimation of his father's character, 
that his funeral was conducted at flic expense of 
hs fellow-dUzcns, who recorded his vhtuc.i on his 
.tomb. 


lantry, as the god of war,** the sole 
survivors of the Select Picquet ate tlie 
distinguislieci Sir John Kennaway, Bart., 
and Gen. Cameron, who commanded flie 
Engineers. He did not remain long In 
the army, being appointed to the civil 
branch of the service, in whicli he hod an 
elder brother, Suetonius Grant Heatly, 
well known 'to the survivors of that period 
for talent and amiability. He returned to 
England about the middle period of his 
life, and for the last thirty-rix years was a 
member of the Committee of By- Laws of 
the India Direction. 

A studied panegyric on his life would 
be opposed to its chief characteristic— sim- 
plicity— and an utter distaste for every 
kind of ostentation. But while the writer 
refrains therefrom, it is some consolation 
to himself and those who lament his loss, 
to recall his many virtues, at the heiul 
of which was undeviating rectitude of 
principle and action. To a sound un- 
derstanding he added benevolence of 
heart, and an unvarying cheerfulness, 
which made him alike the favourite 
of young and old, towards whom he 
exercised a constant and unpretending 
hospitality. The remembrance of these 
qualities must ever be cherished by all 
connected with him, w'liethcr by ties of 
kindred or merely social intercourse. His 
intellect remained unclouded to the last, 
notwithstanding his physical suffering 
during six months ; and he expired in that 
serenity of mind wdjich marks the close of 
a good man’s life, (i'Vom a Correspond 
dent») 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivftls, 

Junk 2tt. nbilia, Stephemon, from Van Dic- 
mun’s Land l.lth Feb.; off Brighton. — .S'/. lMena» 
Long, from Cape 21st April ; off Dartmouth. — 
Skeen, Boyd, from Mauritius Uth March ; at L^- 
vcriHX)! — Sandtvivh, Nosworthy, from Zanzibar 
:id March, and Cape 2f>th April; at Gravesend.— . 
30. Sj/mmetry, Stevens, from Ceylon 4th March, 
and t-ape 2.'>th April; off Lyme.— J i7I.y 0. Mal- 
iroim, Eyles, from Bengal 2.^th Feb., and Caiw; 
30th April ; off the Wight.—!). Helena Ckrietianap 
Martens, from Batavia IBth March; off Ports- 
mouth. — 10. Duke of Argifle, Bristow, from Cal- 
cutta 14th Feb., Colombo 0th March, and Cape 
2d May ; at DcAh— Sophia, Thornhill, from Cal- 
cutta 20th Feb., and Cape 4ih May; off Dart- 
mouth.— Roj/n/ tieorge, Embleton, from Mau- 
ritius 20th March, and Cape 3d May ; off ditto.— 
Lady Nugent, McDonald (lato Perclval), ftom 
Bombay IGth Fcbk, (Jaimanore 23d do., Calicut 
25th do., and Cape 27th April ; off Weymouth.— 
Childe Harold, Greenfield, from Bengal 13th 
March ; off Portsmouth. — Flora, Roustcan, from 
Batavia 4th Dec., and Cape 2d May ; off Ply- 
mouth. — y^ictorine, from Bengal 1 5th March; at, 
Havre de Grace. — 11. Countew Dunmore, Miller, 
from V. D. Land, Ist Feb. ; off Eastbourne.— Ben- 
coolen, Powell, from Manilla 28th Dec. ; at Cowes 
(for Hamburgh). — 12. Avoca, Boadle, from Singa- 
pore 3d March ; off Margate.— Netv Grove, Brown, 
from Bengal 22d Jan.; at Deal.— 14. tLoahur/fi 
Owffe, rFulcher, from Bengal 16th -March; off 
Brighton.— Ntfi'va/, Watson, from Manilla, Sin- 
gapore, and Batavia; at Llverpocd.— Town of 
Hose, Allen, from Mauritius IGth March ; at Wa- 
terford. — 15. D*Auvergno, Le Iloguet, from Ben- 
gal l8t'M;^h i and Behcoolen, Hunt, from Mau- 
ritius lit April, ami Cai»e 3d M»y ; both at peal. 
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^Jsabella, GounaU ftom Bengal 2 l 6 t Feb. ; at 
Liverpool.— 10. Protector, Outtanehaw, from licn> 
ml SOth Feb., and CancCth May t off BT4;hton.— 
Franeet Ann, Hay, from Bengal 5th March; at 
Liverpool. — 17» FiOfPtian, Uenham (late Lilburn), 
from Bombay lUth Feb. ; at Ucal.— Ojtpraj/, Sal- 
mon, ftom Ilombay 12th March ; at Greenock.— 
IH. Severn, Dixon, from Bombiiy 2Uth Fub. ; and 
Maria, Gcouk, from Batavia; both off Falmouth. 
—19. Ann, Free, from N.S. Wales Oth March ; at 
Portsmouth. — Ku/fene, Osgood, from Batavia Ist 
Feb. t at Cowes (for Rotterdam).— 21. Orient, 
White, from Bengal 7lh Feb., and Madras 3d 
March ; Off Dartmouth. — Sftnih, Whiteside (first 
free trader by license), f:om China 23d March ; at 
Oeah— Statesman, Quillcr, from SingaiK>rc 8 th 
March ; at Deal. — 22. Ilambler, Anderson, from 
Mauritius 29th March; at Denh— Warwick, Gi? 
son, from Mauritius loth April; at Liverpool. — 
Sftxon (American), Vine, from China 27th Feb. ; 
at Hamburgh. — 23. Forth, Robinson, from V. D. 
Land; and William Jirpant, Roman, ftfim Ho- 
bart Town 9tli March, ami Bahia 2 (itli M.*iy ; both 
off Swanage. — 2!>. ttarretto Junior, Saunders, fonn 
Caicuttalilh March, and Madras 11th April, off 
Dartmouth. — Norneen, Lofgrecn, from Singapore 
28th March, off Plymouth. 

Departures. 

3 1) NR 27. Qorinda, Mitchell, for Ccy Ion ; il/cn- 
heint. Brown, for (Jork and N.S. Wales (convicts; ; 
and Urecian, Smith, for Mauritius ; aii from Deal. 
— Margaret, McMinn, for Rio de Janeiro and 
Bengal: from Liverpool.— 28. Princess Charlotte, 
McKean, for Bombay; from IdverptNil. — Sj/bi/la, 
Cundy, for Mauritius ; from Bristol.— 29. Duke of 
DuccUtUi'h, llenniiig, for Matlras and Bengal ; from 
Portsmouth. — Minerva, Templer, for Ciiiiia; from 
Deal. — 38. Oirnwall, Beil, for Madras and Bengal ; 
Henry Tanner, Ferguson, fur N. .S. Wales (con- 
victs; ; and Comet, Surtlen, for Maiseilles and 
Mauritius: all from Deal. — July 1. Sir ICdward 
Jhiget, Martin, for Cape, Mailras, and Bengal; 
from Poitsmouth.— i. Asia, Stead, for Madras; 
from Deal. — Kyle, Fletclier, for Bengal ; from 
Greenock.—^. Margaret, Johns, for V. D. Land 
and N.S. Wales; from Deal. — Dauntless, Ptnder, 
for Cape and Mauritius ; from Llver)H>ol. — li. Wil- 
liam, Sowerby, for V.D. Land and N. S. Wales ; 
and rVir/if<Wne Ann, Noric, for Algua Bay; both 
from Deal. — Seno, Lawson, for Batavia and Sin- 
gapore; from Liverp< 3 ol. — 7. Lord Hunfrerford, 
Funiuharsuii, for Cape and Bengal ; front Ports- 
mouth . — William Nickel, Kincaul, for Bombay; 
from the Clyde. — ^9. Governor Han^tmrt, Doutty, 
for N.S. Wales; and Wioda, Hurst, for Launces- 
ton ; both from Deal. — 18. Hero of Malown, Smith, 
for Bombay: from De.!!. — Cervantes, Hughes, fur 
Cape ; and Hinda, l.owthiun, for Bombay ; both 
from Liverpool. — li. Ferynson, Young, fur Ben- 
gal (troops) : Mancheste r, Lewis, fur Mauritiits ; 
David Scott, Owen, for N.S. Wales; Arabian, 
Gildoway, for Bordeaux and Mauritius ; and 
Houtard, Sparke, for Cape ; all from Deal. — 
Feejee, Smitli, for Batavia and Singapore ; from 
Liverpool. — 13. Marquis of Jlastinffs, Clarkson, 
fur Cape and Bombay ; from Portsmouth. — 
15. MtUabar, Tucker, for Bombay ; Morley, 
Douglas, for Bombay ami Ceylon (troops) ; and 
Norfolk, Baymoml, for V. D. Land (convicts); 
ull from Portsmouth. — 18. Fairy Queen, Douth- 
walte, for Mauritius and Ceylon ; from Torbay. 
— Children, Durochcr, for N.S. Wales; and 
Charles Cartar, Christal, for Cape; both from 
Deal.— Fmn/c, Searight, for Mauritius and Ben- 
gal; from l.ivcrpool. — 17 . London, Ball, for Mau- 
ritius ; from Deal.— lOL Briton, Parker, for Ceylon 
(with government stores) ; from Cork. — 19. Annan- 
dale, HIU, for Bombay; from I.lverjioul.— 21. 
Dawrence, Gill, for Bengal ; and William, McCIc- 
verty, for Manilla; both from Liverpool.— 22 . 
•Jonar, Mathieson, for V. D. Land ; William 
StovtM, Davidson, for N. S. Wales; Arab, Fer- 
lier, for Mauritius; Solway, Proctor, for ditto; 
and Antelope, Adams, for St. Helena ; all from 
DeaL— Park, Middleton, for Mauritius ; 
fjmm Portsmouth.— 25. Gtenalvon, Drown, and 
Catherine, Waiford, both for Cape. — London, 
Wimble, for BengaL 


FASSEKCEK 8 HOME. 

Par Symmetrvt firom Ceylon : Mrs. Bvustead and 
two children ; Miss Watson : Col. Macalistei ; 


Capts. Taylor, Law, Holmes, and Ooustead 
Licuts. Wall and Burrowes; Misses Brayhan and 
Rudd, Master Daylie, and two Masters Rudd. 

Per Surrey, from V. D. Land : Mm. Appleton, 
Mbs Jones; Dr. Osborne: Mr. Peppercorn; Mr. 
Lyons ; Mr. Cotter ; Mr. Thompson ; two chil- 
dren. 

Per Kerswcll, from Cape : Mm. Schultx, widow; 
Dr. Edward Lees; Mr. John Anderson; Missea 
Halter, Bonatz, Nahaus, Lutringhauscr, and 
Stein ; Masters Lutringhauser, Stein, Horing, and 
Sanderman. 

Per Lady Nugent, from Bombay, Cannanoro, 
Ac.: Mrs. Bcllasis; Mrs. Bell; Mrs. Forbes; Miss 
Howell; Miss ILirrison ; Lieut. Col. Bcllasis,. 
Bombay engineers ; D. Craw, Esq , late president 
Bombay kfedical Board; J. A. Forbes, £sq., 
Bombay C.S.; T. Jarrett, Esq., Madras C.S.; 
J. Walker, Esq., ditto; Colin McKenzie, Esq., of 
Singapore; Lieut. O. Bell, 12th Madras N.L; 
Lieut. Skinner, 9th Bombay N.I.; Lieuts. Gor- 
don and Jeky 11, II. M. 8 th UNit; Ens. Steel, 18th 
Madras N.l. ; J. Miirtaugh, Esq., assist.surg. 
II.M. 8 th foot; Mr. Rhenius; six children; se- 
veral invalids, Ac. (Mr. Malcolm was landed at 
the (’ape. ) 

Malcolm, from Bengal: Mrs. Templer; 
Mrs. Col. D.avis; Mrs. Uaitskell, Mrs. Freeman; 
Mrs. Pittar; Lieut. Col. E. F. Waters; James 
M‘ Dowell, Esq., senior mcinlx'r Bengal Medical 
Board; Capt. H. D. Courtaync, 11. M. service ; 
Ariliur Pittar, Esq. ; Edw. K. Hope, Estp ; four 
Misses Templer ; Misses Oaitskell and Freeman ; 
two Masters Davis ; Master Pittar. — (J. ('larkc. 
Esq., assist, surg., was landed at the Cape.) 

Per Duke of Aryyle, from Bengal : (Jcn.Hir Ed- 
ward Barnes, o.i'.ii.; Lady Barnes and infant; 
Miss .and two Masters Barnes ; Mrs. Col. Churchill ; 
Mrs. Mcllitchie and child ; Capt. Deverili, 18tli 
Lancers ; Capt. Barnes, 28th Foot ; Capt.Tronson, 
I.'ith Foot, in charge of detachment ; l>r. A. W'^ood , 
llth L. Drags; W. T. Robertson, Esq., C.S. ; 
Emanual Derges, Estp ; Augustus Borclli, Esq. ; 
Master G. Debnam ; several servants. 

Per Sophia, from Bengal: Mrs. Col. Craigic; 
Mrs. llarington ; Mrs. Bramley and child ; Miss 
Craigic ; Lieut.(^>l. Onlgie; MaJ. J. Trclawncy ; ‘ 
A. D. Maingy, Esq.; Lieut. White; J. Duncan, 
Esq., assist.surg. ; Mr. Mills; Mr. Tuttle ; Mr. 
Hoinfray ; four children.— (Lleut.Col.Luckctt was 
left at the Cape.) 

Per Royal George, from Mauritius : Mm. Col. 
Gnaiit, and three Misses Grant; Mrs. Monnero; 
Mrs. and Miss Lidct; Mrs. and Miss Low, from. 
Cliina and the Cape ; (’apt. Thos. Fewson, late of 
llic David Barclay ; Messrs. Doniffe, Lidct, Dro- 
sina, D.ithanc, Falconer, Counter, Doyon, Prud- 
honime, and (.'arrol; five servants ; 12 invalids. 

Per Protector, from Bengal : Mrs. Win. Iluttail- 
shaw; Mrs. R.'iwliiis; Mrs. Havikind; Mbs Bar- 
well; Lieut.Col. T. Murray; Lieut.CoI. William- 
son ; Maj. T. Wardlaw; Capt. Win. Butlanshaw ; 
N. iSmith, Esq., C.S.; Rev. Chas. Rawlins;’ 
Lieut. Graham, 02 tlN.l.; two Misses Biuce: two 
Misses Rawlins; Masters Marshall and Bruce. — 
From the Cape: liiciit. Pope, Matlras army.— 
From St. Helena: Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Vernon and 
two Misses Vernon.— (The following were landed 
at the Cape: Dr. Matthews, Bengal medical ser- 
vice: Mrs. Matthews; Lieut. Smith, Bengal L.C. ; 
Mr. Aiinstvnng.) 

Per Roxburgh Castle, from Bengal : Lady Rus- 
sell, widow of the late Clilcf Justice, and two 
children ; Mrs. Arabin ; Mrs. (’apt. Fitzgerald and 
two children ; Mrs. W. R. Fitzgerald and three 
children : Mrs. Wake and three children ; Mmu 
Smith and one child; Capt. John Fitzgerald ; 
(;apr. W. H. Wake: R. E. Cunliffe, Esq., C.S. ; 
C. F. Heixir, Esq.; W. Mitchelson, Esq., surgeon; 
John Menzics, Esq., assist.surg. ; Miss Helen Bar- 
well ; Master Edw. Harwell. 

Per Childe Harold, from Bengal : Mrs. Smith- 
sm; Mrs. Win. Alnslie; Mrs. Herbert; Mrs. Cox; 
Win. Smithson, Esq. ; — Cox, Esq. ; F. R. Vin- 
cent, Esq. 

- Per Forth, from V, D. Land : James Hcnty, 
Esti. ; Mrs. Hcnty and child ; Lieut. DybaJl ; Mr. 
A. llusscll and three children. 

Per Orient, from Bengal : Mrs. Bishop, widow 
of the late Lieut.Col. Bishop ; Mrs. Harpur; Mrs. 
Lamb; Capt. John T. Somerville, 51st N.L; 
Lieut. John Evans, 15th N.l. ; Misses Lamb, 
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thr^ Harpur, and thraaBcll; blasters Dent, two 
Dialiop, and two Ilarpnr; Messrs. Herbert and 
Clarke, late volunteers pilot 8ervice.^From Ma- 
dras: Cant. W. Drake. 21st N.I. ; Capt. G. T. 
Plnchara, 3d Lt. Inf. ; Lieut. W. H. Piffott. 46th 
N«l. i Lieut. L. Wood. H.M. 54th regt. ; 20 sol- 
diers; 4 servants. 

Per Bencoden, from Mauritius : Mrs. Froppicr 
and two children ; Mrs. P. Dlvth and two chil- 
dren; MissLemaine; Messrs, troppicr. Lemainc. 
Bonhefan and throe children, lleaiifis, Uadeau, 
Kennedy. Peedrany, P. Dlyth, and J. Smith. 

Expected, 


■ Sherburne, from Bengal: Mrs. Orchard 
llts. TritUm ; Mrs. Drew; Mrs. Funiell; Mrs. 
WUIan; Miss Lalng : Maj. Orchard, Europ.Reiip:. : 
Caj^. Blyth, 40th Foot : Dr. Fumell, med. estab. ; 
Chas* Lalne, Esq. ; J. Brew, Esq., 49th Foot ; 
James HaQ;, Esq. ; Mr. Moore: Misses Furncll, 
three Orchard, two Blyth, two Willan, and threef 
Brew : Masters Fumell, three Orchanl, Roberts, 
Blyih, Willan, Baldwin, and two Brew : 40 men, 
inmen, and children of 11. M. and Hon. Com- 
pany's services. 

Per Dorchester, from Bengal: Capt. Sparkes, 
H.M. 38th Foot ; Capt. Barker, 11.M. 13th ditUi. 

Per Hall, from Bengal : Mrs. Harvey and two 
children : Mr. T. U. Thomas : Mr. J. Harvey ; 
Mr. J. Nicholson; Mr. G. Halyday. 

Per FJiza, from N. S. Wales : Mr. and Mrs. 
Colies; Mr. and Mrs. Smith and child ; Mrs. Hall 
and five children ; Mr. Geo. IJcagrie ; Mr. Geary. 

Per Severn, from Bombay : Mrs. Mitchell .md 
three children; Mr. Foibes ; l/iciit. F. ilaniiltoii. 

Per Pttrtiiau, from N. S. Wales : Sir Edward 
Parry and family. 


PASSENGERS TO INDIA. 

Per Duke o/Jtuccleufrh, for Madras anil Bengal : 
Licut.Col. and Mm. Marrett, Madras army ; c’apt. 
and Mrs. Bevan, ditto; Capt. and Mrs. Home, 
H.M. service ; Mrs. llcssing and two children; 
Rev. Mr. and Mrs. I'orkins ; Mr. and Mrs. Ciraiit ; 
two Misses Ford ; Miss Cole; Miss West; J. II. 
Bell, Esq., Madras C..S. ; Lieut. Stokes, 4lli Ma- 
dras N.I. : Lieut. Gordon; Lieut. Bcddie, Bengal 
mrmyt. Lieut. Kcnncily ; Lieut. Yutes ; Lieut. 
Brown, H.M. service ; Kns. W. Brown, .3d Madras 
N.I. ; Rev. Mr. Vaughan ; Mr. Bell : Mr. Strange ; 
Mr- Johnson. 

Per Sir Etlwnrd Pafrnt, for Cape: Col. M‘Cas- 
kell ; Capt. Ilraiidrerlth, of engineers, St. llo- 
lana.CcnnmissUiiier ; Mr. and Mrs. White.— For 
Bengal : Mr. and Mrs. Bailey. 

Per Mfdabtn , for UomlMy : Capt. and Mrs. Or«l ; 
Capt. CJunes and family ; Rev. Mr. and 51rs. 
Bailey; Mr. Sullivan ana family; Mr. and Mrs. 
Bourchicr; Miss Lovetlay; Ca]d. BuuIk'O ; l>r. 
Kayne; Mr. Jameson ; three clorgyinen from the 
Church Missionary Society ; Mr. Coles. 

PerLondftn, for Bengal : Capt. and Mrs. Prole; 
Capt. and Mrs. Dunlop; Capt. and Mrs. Dyson ; 
Mr.. R. Woodwaril ; C.S., and lady ; Lieut. nn«l 
Mrs. Barber; Lieut, and Mrs. CamplKi'll; Mrs. 
Burt; Mrs. Keane; Mrs. Vos; Miss Hall; c:apt. 
Jeffery ; Messrs. Birch, Malcolm, Harvey, Gibbon, 
Rich, and Vogel. 

Per Martjuis of Hnstinga, for Bombay : Lieut. 
Cbl. Garraway ; two Mis.st's Eatver; Mr. Graham 
and family : Mr. Henderson : Mr. Remington ; 
Mr. Bell. — For Cape: Ens. .Simmons, 72d regt. ; 
Mr. Crispean ; Mr. Fame ; Mr. Field and family ; 
Mr. Toderburgh. 

Per Lord Hungerford, for Bcng.!] ; Mrs. Moore; 
Mnu ' M*CUntock and two Misses M*Clintuck; 
Mn. Grant ; Mr. and Mrs. Gordon ; Cajit. and 
Mrs. Duthie ; Misses Gordon, Drummond, 
D'Aguller, and Dick ; Hon. 11. D. Devcrcaux, 
CLS. ; Lieut. Hotham, artillery: Lieut. Comme- 
line, I3th N.I. — For Cape: Mrs. Lockett and fa- 
mily; Col. Bell and lady; Maj. Maclean.— (From 
Cape to Bengal t Hon. Mr. Ross ami family). 

Per Asia, Biddle, for Bengal: Capt. and Mrs. 
Spence; Miss .Spence; Dr. and Mrs. bully ; Lieut, 
and Mrs. Dalton ; Lieut, anil Mrs. Crh kett ; Mrs. 
end Miss Watkin ; Mrs. and Miss Higgins ; Mrs. 
and the two Misses Saunders; Dr. M'f.'Icllvn; 
Mesm. Turner, M*Grcgor, Jolinstonc, Carter^ 
and Bxitiko. 


Per Fergueton; for Bengal : Mrs. Malim ; Mrs. 
Anderson; Capt. M*Manus, 16th Foot; Lieut 
Anderson, 11th LtDrags. ; Lieut. Malim, ISQi 
Foot: Lieut. Hutchinson, Idth foot; Cornet Mar- 
tin, 11th Lt.Drags. t Comet the Hon. E. Powys, 
16th Lancers ; Ens. Brabaaon, 16ih Foot : Assist. 
Surg. Brodie. i3th ^oot ; Mr.Wm. Bell ; Mr* John 
Lyall; Mr. Bccher. 


We have much pleasure in inserting the follow- 
ing, at the retiucst of the passengers of the 
Mulculni : 

Sftii* Malcolm, qff Portsmouth, Qth Julj/ 1834. 

Dear bir: — A separation Ixslng alnnit to take 
place consequent to a termination of the voyaf;i\ 
wc, the undersigned passengers, avail ourselves of 
the opportunity of unanitnuiisly expressing to you 
our sentiments of esteem for your great attention, 
gentlemanly, and cheerful conduct on nil occasions 
during tlic voya^*e, as well ns for the comfort and 
accommodation wc have cxperiencetl. Tlu'se justly 
entitle ytiu to our warmest respect anti regard ; 
and .IS a fuithcr token of the sincerity of our ho- 
nest sentiments, we beg your acceptance of a 
small piece of Plate, which we shall have grc.it 
pleasure in presenting to you in London. — Wishing 
you happiness .and prosperity. 

Wo remain. Dear Sir, 

Vour’s, vt:ry faithfully, 

(Signed) M. A. Templer, 

L. Davis, 

IL Gaitskell, 

M. FiciMnan. 

F. A. Pillar, 

J. McDowell, neiig.Mt il.lhI. 

E. F. Waters, Ll.CoJ. 

Arthur Pitbir, 

Henry D. (^oiiilayiie, 

Edw. Elton Hope. 

Capt. Eylr:., commanding ship Malcolm, 
ike. «kc. ikc. 


Ship Malcolm, Lnm/o;/, V2th WlM 
Ladies and (ientlemen I Ix'g ytni’ tt> accept my 
wannest thanks for the very haiulstnne terms in 
whiilt ytiii have dune me the honour to express 
ytlur approbation of the treatment you have ex- 
pcriencetl on lioartl my ship during our p.*iss:igo 
tioine from Calcult.!. I have ahv.iys anxitiusly 
desired to atVord every possible eoinftirl aiul ac- 
coninitnlation to ihosi! wht) may place llieinselves 
under my protection, ami if in Ifiis instance iny 
arrangements luive given s:ilisfaetion i am truly 
happy; but I nm l>0untl to.s.'iy. that I feel dcctily 
indebted to you for the kind ilisposition invariably 
shewn to appreciate favourably my humble ex- 
ertions. 

The i»ien? of pl.it e you have so kindly presented 
to me I shall rcg.inl with iieciiliur satisfaction, as 
a mark of the estetnn of those whose friendship, 
and got III opiiiiini I hope alw<iys to deserve ami 
enjoy — With t^very goori wi.sh, 

1 I 1 ..V 1 ; Imnour to rtiiiain. 

Ladies ami Genllemeii, 

Vour faithful and obedient servant, 
(Signed) Jamiw Eylkh. 


BIRTHS, MARIir.'iCES, ANl> 
DEATHS. 

nillTMS. 

May 29. At Soiillisc.i, the latly of G.R.B. Oerncy, 
Est|., Bengal civil service, of a son. 

June tl. In Park-street, the lady of J. C. Dow- 
dcs well, 'Esq., of a son ; since dead). 

1». At sea, on Irocartl the Lady Nugent, the lady 
of 1/ieiit. Oswald Bell, J2th regt. Madras N.J., of*^ 
a son (since dead). 

22. At Dunsc, the lady of Capt. Win. Oeddes, 
Bengal horse artillery, ot twin daughters. 

25. In Upper Harley SUect, the lady of William 
Butterworth Baylcy, Esq., of a sun. 

July 4. In Charles Street, Manchester Square, 
the lady of Robert Du Pr6 Alexander, Esq., of a 
son. 

8. Tlicladyof Richard Tiviiiing,.jun., Esq., of 
the btraudr- of a son. 

12. At Tunbrulgc Wellsi the lady of Col. Hull, 
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1st Gren. Rcgt. Bombay N.I.j of Wimbledon 
Common, of a son. 

31. At the Briars, Monmoiitlishire, the lady of 
Capt. Newall, of a son. 


marhiages. 

Jmxe Iff* At St. Pancras, Frederick Doncton 
Orinc, third son of the late Ilolxirt Orme, Esq., 
of Madras, to Eliza, eldest daughter of Lewis 
GoUlsinilli, Esq. 

17. At Cfiicrnsey, M.ajor J. K. Cluijley, Madras 
army, to Elleiior, daugliter of Stair Surgeon Pail- 
dock. 

21. At S)»aldin.‘», George Augustus Mo<>ro, Esq., 
son of Lieut.C'ol. George Moore, 6!>th regt., Bengal 
N.I., to Anne Elixabcili, daiigliter of the Rev. 
Wllll.im Moore, 11.0., of S]>alding. 

24. At Bray Church. William I lore, E-q., of 
the IMth regt. Bengal N.I., to Eleanor, yonngeiit 
daughter of Thomas Oxley, Esq., of Killiiieyl 

21*. At Ksher, Sir Henry Flelchov, Bart., of 
Ashloy-park, in the county of Surrey, tt* Emily 
Maria, sucoiut ilauglitcr of the late Gi/orge Brown, 
Esq., formerly a MemlK>r of tlie Council at Bom- 
bay. 

— At St. MaryN Church, Islington, the Rev. 
W. H. Boyce, Wesleyan missionary from South 
Africa, to Maria, youngest dau;;liter of the late 
J. S. Bowden, Es(i., mercliant, of Hull. 

30. At (^li.arltori, Kent, the Rev. Wodehouse 
Raven, of Brompton, Middlesex, to lleioii, third 
daugliter *, and at the same time, the Rev. John C, 
niathwayt, of Islington, to Magdaline, fourth 
daughter, of J. M. Richardson, Esq., of Black- 
heath-park. 

3. At All Souls, Mary-lc-honc, C!apt. 
llowison, Madni.s army, of Iltjlinfoot, f.anark, 
to Eliz.'il)cth, eldest diiughter of l‘'red. C. Lewis, 
Esq., of Ctiarlotte street, Portlaud-place. 

— At Tenby, fdeut. J. W. Noble, to Charlotte 
Dalston, second daughter of Lieut.Col. Voyle, of 
the Hon. E.l. t\)mpany’s service. 

— At Guernsey, Capt. George (Carpenter, 41st 
regt., son of General Carpenter, of the Hon. E. I. 
Company’s service, to Mary, daughter of Lieut. 
(7o1.C!ardcw, commanding Royal Engineers in that 
island. 

10. At Llangharnc, Carmarthonslure, the Rev. 
W. W. Kwbank, B.A., of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and vicar of Grindon, in the county of 
Durn.'iin, to Justina Elinor, eldest daugliter of the 
late Hon. Sir George Cooper, Kiit., one of the 
judges of the Supreme Court of Judicature at 
Madras. 

— At NTewry, Thomas .S. fVHalloran, Esq., (Jth 
or Royal Warwicksliirc Regt., eldest son of Brig. 
Gen. (Vllalloraii. C. U. Bengal army, to Jane, 
eldest daughter of James Waring, Esq. 

Samuel Haines, Esq., of Tavistock-placc, 
to Ann, daughter of the late Major Kitchin, of 
the Hon. East-Iiidia Company’s service. 

12. At Sion, the seat of his Grace the Duke of 
Northumberland, Viscount Holincsdalc, only sur- 
viving son of Earl Amherst, to Miss Gertrude 
Percy, fourth daughter of the Lord Bishop of 
Carlisle, and niece to the Earl of Beverly. 

15. At Streatliam Church, Capt. Edward Foord, 
Mon. E. I. Company's service, to Elisa, eldest 
daughter of Robert Moser, Esip, of Upper Thames 
Street. 

— At St. Pancras New Church, Capt. Thos. P. 
Ellfs, ff2drc^. Bengal N.I., to Catherine Munro, 
second daughter of the Rev. U. Bethune, of Ding- 
wall, Ross-shire. 

— At Greenwich, Cant. Thomas Sandy«, third 
son of Myles SandVs, Esq., of Gr.*iylhwaite-hnll, 
bi the county of Lancaster, to Frances, second 
daughter of the late Capt. Thomas Sanders, com- 
mander in the Hon. E. I. Company’s service. 


ir*. At St. James' Churcli, Edward Ellice, Esq., 
only son of the Bight Ifoii.! Edward Eilice.‘ 
to Katherine J.inc, daughter ot Licut.Geu. Bal- 
four, of llaltrinie, Fifesliire, N.B. 

10. At l\iris. Elizaixith, only child of the late 
James Law, Esq., of the Bengal civil sci-vice, to 
Louis Frederic Leblanc de Pri^bois, captain of tlio 
royal stall’ corps of the French army, and son, of 
the Count de Prebois. 

22. At Ediiilmrgh, Wm. Gray, Esq., surgeon on 
the Bomb.'iy establishment, to Margaret 11. l*hil-. 
lips, danghler of the late John Plullijis, Esq., 
inerclmnl. New Orleans. 

24. At Mary-lo-lxmc Clinrch, Capt. Geo. H. 
Sotlicby, of tile 34lh regt. Madras Lt. Infantry, to 
C’atlicriiie. thinl ilanghter of the late Ricnard 
Lane, Esq., of ArgyJI-street. 

— At .St. M-ary’s, Bryanston-sqiiare, J. Flock- 
Ion, Esq., of the M.adr.as meilical establishment, - 
to Anna Mari.i, eldest daughter of F. J. Humbert,' 
Esq., of Oxford Street. 

ImM.v. At AH Souls Church, Langlinm -place.' 
Mr. A. 'r. Blake, of Piccadilly, to Selina, daugh- 
ter of the late Major 'Pay lor, of tlie Hon. E, 1. 
ronip.'iny’s service. 

— At Clifton, Bich.ard Woodward, Esq., Ben- 

f al civil service, son of the late R. Woodward, 
>.!>., to Julia, second daughter of James Lean, 
Esif., of Clifton Hall. 


DEATHS. 

Jail, Ifl. At so.a, on his voyage from Bomlmy to 
Biishire, of a fever, taken at Muscat, Capt. Frank 
GoreWillock, U.N., aged 47- 

Aiu'il'i. At the Cape, J. P. Lancy, Esq., secre- 
tary to Rear-Admiral Warren, and a purser R.N. 

Afrt// 13. At sea, on the p.-issage from Bombay, 
Capt. Lucas Percival, commander of the ship 
iMdy NtiicfUit. 

June 21. At Brighton, Sophia, widow of the lato 
Thomas Templeton, Esq., of Calcutta. 

3t). At Leamington, Miss I’hristian Erskine,' 
c1dt%t daugliter of tlie late John Erskine, Esq., of 
the Madras civil service, and grand-daughter of 
the late James Erskine, Esq., of Cardross. 

July 3. At Saltash, agc«171* John Evans, Esq. 
R.N.,iTiany years secretary to Admiral Cornwallis, 
with whom he served in India and the ChiumeL 
Fleet. 

5. At Shepporton, .Samuel Henry Russell, Esq.; 
fonnerly in the Hon. East-lnuia Company’s 
service. 

12. At his ch.amlx’Ts in the Albany, LieuLCol.' 
David Wilson, of the East-lndia Company’s 
service. 

13^ In Sussox-placc, the Rlgiit Hon. Lmly Teign- 
mouth, relict of the late liOrd Teigninoutn. 

14. At Vcovii. after a few days’ illness, Robert' 
Hastie, Ks(i., of Calcutta. 

— At East Sheen, Surrey, in his ,30th year,. 
Frctlcrick Wixnls, eldest son of Sir Francis M. 
Gimnaiicy, Knt. 

23. At Kilburn, Margaret, eldest child of Mr«- 
John D. Dickinson. ' 

Luteltf. In Italy, of fever, Eyre Cootc. Esq., 
son of the late Gen. Sir Eyre coote, and some 
time M.l*. for Clonmel. 

— .At ClcvG Dale, Downend, aged 10, Henrietta. 
Ellen, second daughter of the late Capt. Charlea 
Scaley, of the Indian Navy. 

— At sea, Capt. Lilbum, of the ship Effifptian. 

— In France, at Forges Ics Eaux, in the depart-' 
ment of Seine Infcricure, Anthony Bcrtolacci, 
Esf|., formerly of his Majesty's civil service in 
Ceylon. He was well known os the author of the 
best financial work on the Island of Ceylon. 
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fija. The letters denote prime cost or manuftieturera* ariatt t A. advaneo (per cent,) on the tame • 

■ p. diocouiit (per cent,) on the same,- N.D. fio demand»-~The bazar maund it equal fo 2 oz. i 
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5^fo 8 per cent, mare than when sold bp Ct»Rupees F. mds,-~The Madras Candy Is equal to fiOOlb. The 
Surat Candy is equal to 746^ lb. The Pecul is equal to 133i lb. The Gorge is 20 pieces. 


CALCUTTA, February 6, 1834, 


Rs.A. Rs. A. 

Anchors . Sa-Rs. cwt. 16 0 (HI 20 0 

Hottles 100 10 0 ^ 10 8 

Coals R. md. 0 6—07 

Copper Sheathing, 16-32 ..F.md. 34 0 — .34 4 
— — Braslcrs* ...do. 31 10 —32 0 

— Thick sheets do. — — 

— Old Gross do. 28 0 — 28 4 

- — Bolt do. a? 8 — .37 8 

— Tile do. 27 6 — 28 6 

- Nails, assort do. 30 0 — 36 0 

— Peru Slab Ct.Ils. do. .32 0 — .32 8 

— Russia Sa.Rs. do. — — • 

Copperas do. 1 8 — 1 10 

Cottons, chintz pee. 

— Muslins, assort do. 14 — 13 0 

Yarn 10 to 170 mor 0 4 — 0 7i 

Cutlery, fine 10 to 15A.&P.C. 

Glass 20D. •— 401). 

Hardware .....30 A. — 40A. 

Hosiery, cotton 20D. and P.C. 

Ditto, silk 20D. — 25D. 


'I R..A. 

j Iron, Swedish, sq...Sa.Rs. F.md. 3 11 

• flat do. 3 11 

'' English, sq do. 2 2 

fiat do. 2 2 

' Bolt do. 2 12 

Sheet do. 3 8 

Nails 10 0 

, Hnoi)S F.md. 2 12 

' K.mtledge cwt. 0 12 

Lead, Pig F.md. 4 7 

Sheet do. 4 10 

Miliinery.... lUA. 

Shot, patent bag — 

I S|icltcr Ct.Rs. F. md. 4 5 

! Stationery 3 A. 

Steel, English Ct.Rs. F. md h 12 

Swedish do. 6 8 

i.Tin Plates Sa.Rs. box 23 0 

j I Wix)ilcns, Broad cloth, fine ..yd. .3 0 

! coarse and middling. ... 1 0 

r Flannel One 1 8 


MADRAS, February 5, 1835. 


Dottles 100 7 W 

Copper, Sheathing candy 2.30 — 

— Cakes do. 220 ~ 

Old 225 — 

— Nails, assort do. 280 — 

Cottons, Chintz 10 A. — 

— Muslins and Ciingh«ims 20A. — 

Longcloth, fine 30A. — 

Cutlery, fine P.C. — 

Glass and Earthenware P.C. — 

Hardware lOD. — 

Hosiery 25 A. — 

Iron, Swedish, candy 42 — 

— English sq do. 21 — 

•— Flat and bolt do. 21 — 


Iron Hoops candy 24 @ 28 

' Nails do. — — 

Lead, Pig do. ;)5 — 42 

Sheet do. 35 — 40 

'Millinery 25A. — .30 A. 

>. Shot, pateiU 25A. — 30 A. 

k. Spelter candy 28 •— .30 

.. Stationery 25A. — 30 A. 

l. Steel, English.. candy 80 — 85 

u — - SwiHiish do. 140 — 150 

K Tin. Plates Imx 21 — 24 

L. Woollens, Bra.ad cloth, fine 15 A. — 20 A. 

; — — coarse 15 A. — 20 A. 

I;— Flannel, One 10 A. — 15 A. 


BOMBAY, February 22, 18.34. 


Rs. Rs. 

Anchors cwt. 15 @ 18 

Bottles doz. 0.12 — — 


Iron, Swedish, bar St. candy 52 ^ 

!— English, do. do. 22.4 


Copper, Sheathing, 16-32 . 

..cwt. 

49 

1 ^ 9.8 

— 

1 Nails 

Plater rTTT-rr--T.--*-* 

. .do. 

50 


! Rod for bolts 

— Tile 

Cottons, Chints, &c., dtc... 

...do. 

50 

— 

do. for nails 

■ Lead, Pig 


— Longcloths — 

— Muslins 

— Other goods — 

— Yarn, Nos. 26 to 60 ......lb. 0.9 

Cutlery, table P- C. 

Glass and Earthenware 30 D. • 

Hardware P- C. 

Hosiery, half hose P.C. 


I— Sheet do. 6.8 — 

Rod for bolts St. candy 19 — 

' do. for nails do. 30 — 

! Sheet do. 7-12 

.Millinery no demand 

jShot, patent cwt. 0 — 

.Spelter do. 6.8 ' — 

.Stationery lOD. — 

Steel, Swedish tub 10 . 

iTln Plates box 20 — 

Woollens, Broadcloth, fine ..yd. 4 — D 

coarse 1.8 — 2 

Flannel, fine 1 » 


CANTON, March 11, 1834. 


Drs. Drs. 

Cottons, ChinU, 28 yds. piece 24 @ 45 Smalts pecul 

— Longcloths do. 34 — 6 Steel, Swedish, in kits cwt. 

,r— Muslins, 20 yds do. 2 — 2l W'oollens. Brow cloth yd. 

Cambrics, 40 yds do. 4—5 do. ex super yd. 

— Randanndes do.’ U — 24 — Camlets pce. 

— Yam, Nos. 16 to 50 pecul 40 — 55 Do. Dutch * ^ 

IroB, Bar do. 1.30 — l-^O,;-— Long Ells.. ...do. 

: Rod : do. 2J — TIn,Str.'irts p^l 

Load, Pig v*.>. do. 4 — Tin Plates .box 


Drs. Dfs^ 
60@ 90 
45 — 

1.30 — 1.40 
3.40—3.90 
15 —21 
28 22 
9—12 
151 - 16ft 
10 — 11 


1834.1 
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Drs. Dra. 

Anchors pecul 7 (irl D 

Bottles 100 31 — 4 

Copper Nails And Sheathini; perul :r» — 4o 

CottonHfMadapollaiiis, ^ayu. by 3ihn. pcs. li — :t 

— Imit. IrisJi S>.'i 30 do. — 21 

— — I.ongcloihs :m to 40 .30-37 do. 4 — 0 

*lo. do :.t0-40do. 5 — 7{ 

Oo. d<i 44 do. .•» — 0 

.'in <lo. 1 ; — }| 

— r ,4 «io. 11 — 12 

— - - ■ ■ ■■ (JO do. 11 — 12 

— — Prints, 7-K. single rolrntn <lo. 21 — 3 

O-ll do. 3 — "i.l 

— Cambric, 12yds. by 42 to 4.'i in. -do. U — 2^ 

J.iconet, 20 44 -. 41 ; do. 1.1 — 4 

— - Lappets, 10 40 • • 44 do. H — 1.^ 


I Dvs. Prs. 

Cotton II kfs. ini it. Haiti ck, dblc.- •corpfc 0 ((i>, 3 

■ do. do I'lillicat doz. 2-1 3 

, Twist, 24 to 42 |H:cul4a' — .'ij 

Hardware, assort (overstocked) P, D. 

Iron, Swetlish pecul 0 — 

‘ Knglish do. ?i — 21 

‘ Nails do. 3 — .‘if 

Lead, Pig do. 5 — .*>4 

I Sheet ito. 5 — .*>1 

Shot, patent b.ig 1 — 2 

..Spelter pccul 4 — 41 

Steel, .Swedish do. (i* — 7 

! English do. 41 — (» 

.Wi^illeiis, Long Klls lies. ]o — 11 

! I'aiiibletK do. 20 — 25 

' Ladies’ cloth (Scarlc't) yil. 11 — 21 

i 


It E M A It K S. 


Cnltuttn, Veil. C, 18.34. — Tlierc continues to be a 
considerable demand for Ln])pcts, Jaconets, ;iiid 
Plain Goods generally ; few sail's, however, have 
bi?cn made, holders Ijeing very firm in their ti**- 
mands for higher prices, and to which tlie hiiyers 
must in all probability yield, as the stock is by mt 
means large, while there are n«> i)nmeiUate .arriv:ds 
expected. H’hi! same rcin.ark.s apply to VVhitt? 
Twist. Woollens continue much depress^L Cop- 
per, of sorts, shews a disposition to improve; 
other kinds of metals have uiidt'rgoiu' little change. 
-—Mttreh 3. Mule Twist conlinues in fair demand 
at former r.ates. Turkey red Viirii and other 
Twist are inquiretl after, atul prices arc expected 
to improve : other dyes are dull of sale. Chintes : 
the m.'trket contimu^s in an inactive st.*ite, .anti no 
sales are reported. White Cottons <if all descrip- 
tions arc iiupiircd after at former prices. VVik>I- 
lens: the market inactive, and prices h.tve some- 
what derlinesl. Copper: the <loiiiaiKl from the 
Upper Provinces having somewhat sultsidixl, the 


prices of several .-issortmcnt.s .'-re f \]>ected to de- 
cline. .Spelter and Le.-e.l coiit iiiiie fino. Blistered 
Steel ha.s given way in price, owing to the recent 
imports, fin Plates continue in demand, but at 
soinewh.at reduced rales. k-.Ilvtr, nothing 

doing. 

Cantnn, Mttrch 4, 11134. — White rott!)n Goodil, 
co-irsor descriiiliops, have dt'clin^d in pi ice. For 
Woollens there are no nurrhasiTs, even at our re- 
duced •iiiot.ations. I. rail has fallei* in jirice, owing 
to arrii'als to .m overslockcfl market. — \larrh 11. 
There is a steaily demand for t'otuin Yarn and 
Piece Gooils. Tin remaiiKS SLcady at our (tiiol:i- 
lioiis. 

hfanillii, Veh. fJ, 111.34. — The market continnes to 
improve for the sale cf l*‘?ece Goods, and i?ie 
gre.itest part of the iSornmi's cargo from (Basgov», 
have alreaily been sold at excellent prji:i*.s.— Ft7/. 
25. Tlie market continues favoiirahlc for most 
descriptions of l*icro Goods, under the limited in- 
vestments that h.aM' been brought. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCIfAXGKS. 


Cnkutla, March \ 0 ^ 18151. 
Ciovcrnment Securities, 

Buy.! Bs. As. Bs. As. [Sell. 

Prein. 24 0 Bcniittuble 23 <1 iVem. 


or01d.'j.\, 
"\p. Cent. Loan J ' 

0 12 Hilto 2 

0 4 .... Hittn 3 

Ditto .... 4 


(.’lass 1 0 


do. 

do. 

do. 


0 4 

I'ar 


0 


. / New R per Cent, from \ 
No. a'jl to 1150 / 


Prem. 3 


J 2cl, or Midfllv5> 
p. Cent Loan / 


P.ar 

O 4 Prem. 


3 0 3^, or New ditto .... 2 3 
Pise. 0 8 4 per cent. I.oan dis. . . 1 o Disc. 
4,(KX) Bank of Bengal Shares— 3,000. 

U.ank of lh'ng.al Bates. 

Discount on private hill.4 (! 0 per cent. 

Ditto on government andsalary bilLs 4 0 do. 

Interest on loans on deposit 4 0 do. 

Bate of Exchange, Marvh 1 0. 

Govt. Bills on 1.iondon. 12 months’ date, to buy. 
Is. Hid.; to sell. Is. lOd. per .Sa. Bupee. 

Other Public Bills, to buy. Is. lid. ; to sell, 2s. id. 
per Sa. Uujiee. 

Private Dills on London, (> months’ sight, to buy, 
2s, Id. to 2s. 22d.; to sell, 2s. 3d. to 2s. 4d. pt-r 
Sa. Rupee. 


Madras, Feb, 18, 1831, 

Government Securities. 

Six per cent. Bengal Bcmittahic Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 350 

Madras Rs. per 335 Sa. Rs. 20 Prem. * 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Broken , viz. 106^ Madras Rs. per 
too Sa. Rs. 27 Prem. 

Flvoper cent. Bengal Unrcmittable l.,oan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 3.50 

Madras Rt. per 335 Sa.M f..... Par. ■ ’ 

.AnaLt/ourri.N .S. Vol. 1 4. No-.'JG. 


At the Halfprt.'V.’iilingaumng Merchants 
aiiil llrokiTs in Imyii-g fmil selling Puh- 
|i»- Sei-iiiitii'K, viz. Madr.is lis. per 

|oo.'';rt. It.s 2 Disc. 

Bengal five per l eut. l.oan of 18th -Aug. 182.5. 
At the B-ile of .Subscription, viz. HKil 
Madra.s Its. per Hmj .S;i. Its. 

Bonds, No. 1 to I.i'tMt Par. 

Ditto, above No. from -i to li Prem. 

Beng.il Five per cent. l.o;m of 15th Jan. 1830. 

Al Ihe Bate of .SiilM-riplioii, viz. lOti-i 

M.adras Bs. ]ier KNt .Sa. |(.s ; , 2 Prem. 

Exchange, Dee. IH. 

On London, at (> mo. sight, 1.s. Od. per M. Rupee. 


Jlotnbai/, Afarch 1, 183-i. 

Exchnngr.s. 

On I.ondon, at G ino. sight. Is. per Rupee. 

On Calcult.i, at .30 days’ sight, I()4i Dom. Bs. per 
]iN) .''iicc.a Rupees. 

On Matlras, at 30 days’ sight, 102 Bom. Re. pof 
100 Madras Bs. 

Government .Securities. 

Remitl.'ihic Loan, 142 Bom. Bs. per 100 .Sa. Rs. 

5 per cent. Loan of 1822-23, according to the period 
of discharge, Kt? to 111 ppr ditto. 

Ditto of 1825-20, 1 10 per ditto. 

1 )itto of 1 820 .30, 110 per ditto. 

CantoJi, March ll 9 1834. 

Exchanges, Ac. 

On London, 0 months’ sigh:, — 4s.- lOd. to .5s. ; per 
.Sp. Dol. 

On Bengal,* Co.s., .3t) days’, .S;i. Bs. 207 per lOO Sp. 
Drs. — Private Bills, 20f) to 2J 1 per ditto. 

On Domb.ay, ditto Bom. Bs. 210 to 218 per ditto. 

Sycee Silver at 1. intin, 3 per cent, prem, 

(•-’ K; 
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£• s. d. £, g, d. 


XA8T-IKDU AKD CHIKA rJlODUCK. 

_ ^ £• *• d. £. g. d» 

Barilla cwt. @ 

Coffee, Java ••• a 12 0 ~ 

— - Cheribon 2 14 0 — 

— — Sumatra andSamaraiig 1 18 o ~ 

— ^ Ceylon 2 9 0 — 

— Mocha 3 0 0 — . 

Cotton, Surat lb 0 o M — 

»— Madras 0 0 di — 

— Bengal 0 0 tii — 

— — Bourbon none 

Drugs & for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Epatica cwt. 9 10 0 — 

Annisccds, Star 3 15 0 

Borax, Refined 3 ii 0 — 

— — Unrefined 3 3 0 — 

Camphire, in tub 0 10 0 — 

Cardamoms, Malaliar- 0 3 o — 

— Ceylon 0 l 7 — 

Cassia Buds cwt. 3 15 0 — 

— Lignea 3 Q 0 — 

Castor Oil lb 0 0 7 — 

China Root cwt. 25 0 0 — 

CubelM 2 0 0 — 

Dragon’s Biofid 0 15 0 — 

Gum Ammoniac, drop - - d 0 0 — 

— — Arabic 2 2 0 — 

— As$afa‘tida 1 10 0 — 

— Benjamin, 3d Sort* • .1 lo o — 

— — Animi 5 0 0 — 

— — Gambogium 7 10 0 — 

— Myrrh 2 0 0 — 

— Ollbanum 0 14 0 — 

Kino 12 0 0 

Lac Lake lb 0 0 3 — 

— Dye. 0 2 3 

— - Shell cwt. — 

Stick 2 4 0 — 

Musk, China oz. 0 lo 0 — 

Nux Vomica cwt. 0 10 0 — 

Oil, Cassia oz. 0 0 (i — 

— Cinnamon 0 3 0 — 

Cocoa-nut Ill 0 — 

— — Cajaputa o o 5 — 

Macc 0 0 2i — 

— — Nutmegs 0 0 11 — 

Opium none 

Rnubarb 0 1 0 — 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. 3 U 0 — 

Senna lb 0 0 .31 — 

Turmeric,' Java cwt. 0 13 0 — 

— — Bengal 0 12 0 — 

China 0 lU 0 — 

Galls, in Sorts 3 lo 0 


, Blue 

Hides, Buffalo -lb 

Ox and Cow 

Indigo, Purple and Violet 

Fine Violet 

Mid. to good Violet • • 

— Violet andCopper 

— Copper 

— Consuming, rnid.tofine 

— — Do. ord. and low 

— Do. very low 

— Oude, ord. to good mil. 
— Madras, gd. to ffne md. 

— Do. ord. & mid 

— Do. Kurpah 


4 13 U 


— 

2 19 

0 

3 0 

0 

2 n 

0 

2 11 

0 

5 17 

0 

0 0 

71 

0 0 

71 

0 0 

71 

— 

Ifi lo 

0 

3 10 

0 

3 5 

0 

6 15 

0 

0 .3 

3 

0 1 

n 

4 

0 

3 10 

0 

0 1 

2 

2; 0 

0 

2 !3 

0 

23 n 

e 

7 0 

0 , 

3 0 

0 j 

4 10 

0 

10 0 

0 

H 10 

0 

in 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

2 0 

« 


0 0 


— • 

- 

— 

2 17 

0 

1 7 

0 

0 14 

0 

0 0 

«1 

0 5 

0 

1 14 

0 

0 0 

n 

0 0 

3 

0 1 

2 

n ~ 

'3 

3 2 

0 

0 1 

2 

0 in 

0 

0 17 

0 

1 3 

0 

3 i.** 

0 

4 15 

0 

— 

iiiiiiiiiiii 


Mother-o*-Pearl n a o n 

Shells, China 3 « 0 @ 4 9 0 

Nankeens piece 

Rattans 100 O 2 C — 0 4 6 

Rice, Bengal White cwt. 0 10 0 11 6 

Patna p 12 0 — 0 14 0 

Java 0 7 0 — 080 

Safflower 2 o 0 — 7 10 0 

Sago 0 9 0 — 0 12 0 

J*carl 0 13 0 — 1 3 0 

Saltpetre 1 5 0 — 2 8 6 

Silk, Bengal lb 0 13 0 0 19 O' 

Novi 

Ditto White — 

<’hina 0 19 0 — 1 0 0 

Bengal I^rivilegc 0 10 0 — 0 10 0 

— — (.)rgan/.ine — — . — 

Spices, Cinnamon- 0 4 0 — 0 10 6 

Cloves 0 0 11 — . 0 1 3 

Mace 0 3 0 — 0 tt 0 

Nutmegs 0 0 « — 0 7 0 

Ginger cwt. 1 « 0 — 1 10 0 

Pepper, Black Ih ' — — — 

White 0 0 10 — — 

Sugar, Bengal cwt. 

Siam anil China 

Mauritius (duly paid) 

Manilla ami Java - • • • 

Tea, Bohea lb 

Cougou 


Twjiukay 


•SJ 


Hyson Skin 

■ Hyson 

Young llysim 

Gunpowder 

Tin, Banca cwt. 

Tortoiseshell lb 


Wax 

Wood, S.anders Red. 

ElH>ny 

w— Sapan - • • . 


• cwt. 


WiKd, N. S. Wales, viz. 
Best 


Best- 


> V, D. Land, vis. 


Aloes cwt. 

Ostrich Feathers, >inil ll> 

Gum Arabic cwt. 15 0 — 1 10 0 

Hides, Dry tb 0 0 4J — 0 0 8 

Salted 0 0 4* — . 0 0 Sj 

OIJ, Palm cwt. * " ■ 


— 600 

— 19 0 0 

— 1.3 0 0 


Wax 

Wine, c:app,Mail., best - • 

—> Do. 2d A 3d quality ^ ^ „ 

W'ooil, Teak load 0 lo 0 — 7 10 1 


Wool 


lb. 


1 

2 

0 

j 

2 

0 

2 

U 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

I 

IH 

0 

1 

71 


none 

0 

1 

lOi 

0 

1 

l»l 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

!>4 

0 

2 115 

2 

10 0 

1 

7 

0 

0 

3 

0 

5 

10 

0 

12 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

PRODUCE 

0 

0 

5 

22 

10 

0 

100 0 

0 

0 

3 

fl 

0 

2 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

PllODUC 

1 

7 

0 

I 

5 0 

0 

0 

41 

0 

(1 

4* 

1 

8 

(i 

2 

0 

0 

5 15 

0 

17 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 10 

0 

0 

1 

0 


1 13 
1 




3 04 
2 ll 


0 8 


— 0 5 

— 12 10 
— 10 0 
— 20 0 


— 007 

— 23 14 0 


— 0 


4 6 

3 10 

2 11 
2 1 


— 0 1 10 


PllICES OF SHARES, July 28, 1834. 




Price. 

Dividends. 

Capital. 

Shares 

of. 

Paid. 

Books Shut 
for Dividends. 

DOCKS. 

East- India 

London 

.(Stock).-.. 
(Stock) 

£. 

544 

00 

103 

1P2V 

98 

4 p. cent. 
21 p. cent. 

£. 

483,750 

23n.lKK> 



March. Sept. 
June. Dec. 
April. Oct. 
5ApriL 5 Oct. 



44 p. cent. 
4 p. cent. 
& p. cent. 




U ditto- 


200,(MN) 

1,380,000 



‘West-lndla 

- .(Stock) 

- 

— 

June. Dec. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

35 ! 


10.000 

100 

251 



4 p. cent. 
3 p.cent. 

June., Doc. 
June. Dec. 

Ditto, 2d Class 

Van Diemen’s Land Company 

‘ 1 

uiiooo ^ 

100 

15 


WoLPE, Brothcrsi 25, jiUeg, 



310 THE LONDON M^RKlSTS^ Jjlily S«. 


Suffar, ^The market Ifi heavy, and pribes tte 
•omewhat lower : this includes Mauritius sugars. 
There are few sales of East-India sugars. Stocks 
are lower, and deliveries greater than this time 
last year. 

Sales arc dull, and prices seem tending 
to a decline. East-India ap)>cars very languid. 

CSoffon.—This article towards the close of tlic 
month, has hcen more in demand; the prices arc 
a shade higher.*: 

Tea . — The market is steady. liow Congous arc 
hi iciiuect; there is a premiiiiii of l|«l. on Rolicas 
111 Congou packages. • 

Spices, Saltpetre, Riee, are stationary. 

Tndiffo . — The first merchants' sale tixik place at 
the India House, under the new system, ronfomi- 
ingas ncarns possible to the old, on the 2ist July. 
Some discussion took place respecting the regula- 
tions at the docks, and the payment of the depo- 
sits. Mr. J. Horsley Palmer professed the readi- 


ness of; the committee of East-India Merchants to 
facilitate the trade by the plan of periodical sales, 
which should be f^ramed as nearly as possible on the 
plan of the Company. The sale is not yet com- 
pleted. 

The Company's sale finished on the 20th : prices 
were fid. lower than the last sale. The prices at 
the merchants’ sale were supported at the same 
rate (though the proprietors bought In a consider- 
able proportion) ; but in the course of the sale, a 
ilisposition to sell was evinced, which led to a fur- 
ther fall ; and prices are now £»d. to Is. umler the 
currency of last sale. 

Silk. — The market is steady, and late rise firmly 
maintained ; but the arrival of the Sarah, the first 
free -trailer irum China, with the Company’s li- 
cense, with a cargo of silk, valiicil at 
has thrown rather a damp on the market. She 
sailed from Canton on the 23d of March. 



FBMpWBilCK,,M4f BY, Stock and Share Broker, 7$ Birchin Lane, CornkilL 
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INDEX TO VOL. XIV. 


PART I—ORIGINAL AND SELECT PAPERS, Ac. 


jiborigiftes of Australasia, 111. 

jibUf Mount, account of the Jain tem- 
ples on, 14. 

AddUconiJbe^ examination of cadets at, 211. 

Advice to invalids, 2(i7* 

Africa, Norlli, governments of, 34 — ^visit 
to the west coast of, 63. 

Agency Houses, Calcutta, failures of, 29, 85. 

Akhtal, the Christian Arab poet, biogra> 
phy of, 221>. 

Alrxajider and Co., estate of, 29, 89. 

Aliigalors near Monghyr, 129. 

Analogies in the Kastand West, 175, 2.38. 

Anecdotes from Arabian history, 61, 79 
— ot monkeys, 124 — of the Kmperor 
Trajan, 174 — of Akhtal, the Arab 
poet, 229. 

Arabian history, 61, 79, 229. 

Aram, of Scripture, its locality, 133. 

Arcot, nabob of, 14.5. 

Army, Indian, military stations of, des- 
cribed, 1, 119. 

Asia, governments of, .34. 

Asiatic Society of Calcutta, meetings of, 
80, 180— iloyal, 13.5, 203, 278 — re- 
view of their Transactions, 260. 

Auctioneers, Calcutta, 168. 

Australasia, travels and observations of 
Mr. Henderson in, 104. 

Haniian, account of the idols of, 281. 

Barnes (Barnabe), early poetry of, 32. 

Battang Muring, gold mine at, 81. 

Beke (Mr.), review of bis Origincs Bib- 
licae, 131. 

Bengal, scenes in the Upper Provinces of, 
1, 119 — sketches of society in, 165. 

Bhurtpore, wedding amusements at, 13. 

Biography : — Swartz, the Christian mis- 
sionary, 141 — Lord Teignmoutb, 213. 

■ — ' Oriental : — Akhtal, the Christian 

Arab poet, 229. 

Board f Control, interference of the, in 
the case of the Lucknow bankers, 49. 

Bokhara, travels of Lieut.Burnes into, 221. 

Bombay, population of, 68 — freedom of 
trade at, 69 — Parsees of, ih. 

Booksellers, Calcutta, 167. 

Bracken (Mr, T,), letter of, on the affairs 
of Alexander and Co., 29 — answer of 
' A Creditor ’ to, 89. 

Brechin, the round tower at, 23i8. 
AsiatnJour, N.S. Vol. 1 4.NjL?. 56'. 


Buddhism, remains of, in Ireland, 176, 
181 — in Scotland, 238. 

Bund, extraordinary, in zilluh Sarun, 127* 

Burnes (LacuI.), his account of the Jain 
temples on Mount Abu, 14— review of 
his narrative of travels into Bokhara, 
2il. 

(Dr. J.), his account of an over- 
land journey from India, 198. 

Cabool, travels into, 223. 

Cadets, Company's, examination of, 211. 

Calcutta, failures of agency houses at, 
29, 85 — description of, 16.5 — shops, 
auction establishments, and native ba- 
zaars, 170— Jetvsof, 171 — Laudable 
Societies at, 202. 

Canal, famous, of Delhi, 5. 

Canton, buildings of, 206. 

Ca 2 >c Coast, in Africa, visit to, 65. 

Carnatic, early wars in the, 149 — affairs 
of Omdut-ul-Om rail, nabob of, 217. 

Caste, native, in liidia^ 66. 

Caves in New South Wales, organic re- 
mains found in, 109. 

Ceylon, inscriptions found in, 80. 

Chandery Choke, or principal street in 
Delhi, its description, 2. 

Chemists and Druggists, Calcutta, 166. 

China, use of tea in, 46 — historical re- 
cords of, 1 1 8 — etiquette at the court of^ 
133— allray with foreigners in, 227. 

Chinese miners at Battang Moring, 81— 
moral system of the, 114, 157— shoe- 
makers in India, 16.5 — gongs, 2U5 — 
buildings at Canton, 206. 

Christ, Confucius's prediction of, 48. 

Chung- JTung, translation of the, 114, 157. 

Circle, Hindu quadrature of the, 265. 

Circular, answer of Mr. F. Warden to, 66. 

Civilians, rank of, in India, 60. 

Climate, effects of, on the human race, 278* 

Coal mines of Burdwan, 261. 

Last- India, at Haileybury, 21^ 

Cofifucius, his prediction of our Savipur, 
48— works of the principal diaciples 
114. 

Control, Board of, 49. 

Convicts, hints respecting, 104. 

Cornwallis (Lord), reforms of,, in India. 
213. 

Cosseir, description of, 256 — trade of, 257* 
(2 S) 
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Courtt, Indian, hints on reform in> 60, . 164 
~~of conciliation, 164. 

Craskaw ( Richard), a sacred poejU 33. 
Cbxtical NoTici^ 83, 138, 207, 283-- 
see also Reoiew Books. 

CuUen (Mr. James], 202. 

Cum-sihg^mooni affray at the, 227 

Currency . ot India, 60. 

Cymbals f Chinese, composition of, 205. 

Dancing*girls in India, 8 — ^in Lahore, 224. 

DelhU description of, 1. 

Dress of Europeans in India, 171. 

DurrumtoUaht the beauty of the, 93. 

Bast, governments of the, 34. 

Easl-India Company, case of the direc- 
tors of, and the Board of Control, res- 
pecting the affairs of Oude, 49. 

Mducation in India, 74 — of writers for 
India, 211 — of Company's cadets, t6. 

JEgypt, the overland journey from India 
through, 199, 251 — articles necessary 
for the journey, 200 — march through 
the desert of, described, 257. 

Blepkitnl, natural history of the, 182 — 
fossil, found in Siberia, 183. 

EUenf a tale of other days, 240 

Emessa, the kazee of, 19. 

English language, study of, by natives in 
India, 76. 

Entertainment, European, native descrip- 
tion of a, 9. 

Etymological inquiries, 175, 238 . 

Family of Perrault, 187. 

Fernando Po, account of the natives at, 
65. 

Finlay (Mr. R.), journey of, to Senna, 
280. 

Fleldter (Giles), an early poet, 31. 

Geography, Scriptural, rectification of, 131. 

Geolom of Australasia, 109 — of Malacca, 
8l<^^f Siberia, 183— of the Himalaya 
Mountains, 261. 


to 

Etarkert (Ocorge),. a sacred poet, 33. 

Himalaya, natural liiatoryof the, 207— 
mineral productions of, 261 — facts res- 
pecting the great plateau of, 262. 

Hindoos, causes of their stationary con- 
dition, 66 — employment of, in govern- 
mientiiituations, 73— education of, 74 — 
devotees, 1 26— conversion of, 141, 220 

— monuments in Britain, 175, 238 — 
revenues from temples, 259 — sect of 
Kaprias, at Mhurr, 279. 

Hints on India reform, 60, 91, 164, 259. 

History, Arabian, anecdotes from, 61, 
79, 229. 

JTu/ntan (Mr.), review of his travels, 62. 

Hot Springs near Mongliyr, 122. 

Hottinger (John Henry), biographical 
sketch of, 23 — enumeration of his 
works, 27. 

Hugh Lindsay steamer, voyage of, 198. 

Hyder Ali, mission of Swartz to, 147— 
wars of, 149, 150. 

Idols, colossal, of Bamian, 281. 

India, scenes in the upper provinces of, 
1, 119— the late failures in, 29, 85 — 
hintson reform in, 60, 91, 164, 259— 
observations of Mr. Warden on the na- 
tives of, 66 — construction of roads in, 
61,138 — progress of Christianity in, 
142-r-^rly wars of, 145, 215 — sketches 
of society in, 165 — the overland jour- 
ney from, 198, 251 — reforms of Lord 
Cornwallis in, 213 — government of 
Sir John Shore in, 215 — advice to in- 
valids in, 267. 

India Reform, hints on Civilians* rank, 
60 — lotteries, i/y.— mint and currency, 
ib. — courts, ib, — circuit registers, i5.— 
introduction of writers into the service, 
61 — the roads, ib. — police, ib. — lan- 
guage, 91 — courts of conciliation, 164, 

— weights and measures, ib. — mono- 
polies, salt and opium, 259 — revenues 
from temples, ib. 

Indus, remarks on the river, 267. 

Invalids, Indian, advice to, 267. 

Ireland, the round-towers of, 175, 238. 


Indeg^>Part I, 


Gerard (Dr.), travels of, 223 — observa- 
tions by, on the Spiti Valley, 262. 
Ghuzvls from the Turkish, 18, 28. 

Gods of the Jains, 17. 

Gold Ifme al^ Battang Moring, 81. 
Gongs,. CJbiui^e, composition of, 205 — 
^ proces^ft their manufacture, ib. 

Hailey^r^ CoRege, examination at^ 211. 

80. 

Bishop), 182. 

Hdhderson (Mr.), review of his travels 
libd observations in Australasia, 104. 


Jains, temples of the, on Mount Abu, 14. 

Jats, wedding amusements of the, 13. 

Jedda, visit to, 199, 256. 

Jewellers, Calcutta, shops of, 166. 

Jews in Calcutta, 171. 

Jones (Sir William), remarks on Lord* 
Teignmouth's life of, 217. 

Journal Asiatique of Paris, inaccuracies in 
the, 34. 

Journey, overland, from India, 198, 251 
— articles necessary for the Egyptian 
part of, 200. 

Jumma^wgidsX 'DQWix, description of, 11. 
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Jungheera, Account of the telebratod rock 
of, 125-»fakcerB at, 126. 

KapriaSf sect of, at Mhurr, 279. 

Kaxee of Emessa, story of the, 1 9. 

Klaproth (M.), on the use of tea in China, 

46. 

Kootvb Minarf a tower at Delhi, 1 2. 

Kliros ( M. Csoinn de), sketch of the life 
of, 135 — labours of, 281. 

Kroonien of Western Africa, 64. 

Lahore, account of the city of, 222. 

Language, English, study of, in India, 
76 — proposed general use of the Ilin. 
dustani throughout India, 91 — affinities 
in, 175, 238— Zend, 266. 

Laudable Societies, Calcutta, 202. 

Lessingkafns, tale of the, 35. 

Liberia, an American colony, 64. 

Linga, worship of the, in New Holland, 
113 — in Ireland, 176, 181 — in Scot- 
land, 238. 

Literary hitcUigence, 140. 

Literature, Oriental, 33 — Chinese, 46, 
4H, 114, 157— Arabic, 79, 229— He* 
brew, Chaldee, and Sanscrit, 131. 

Lotteries in India, hints on, 60. 

Lucknow — see Oude* 

MacDonnell (Mr. Eneas) on the subject 
of the Lucknow bankers, 49. 

McMurdo (Capt.), labours of the late, 135. 

Mdmun, Caliph, anecdote of the, 61. 

Marriage rites of the Jats at Bhurtpore, 13. 

Measures, confusion of, in India, 164. 

MUliners, European, in Calcutta, 172. 

Mint of India, hints on, 60. 

Mirage, phenomenon of the, 258. 

Missionaries, Christian, in India, 141. 

Mocha, visit to, 198 — description of, 252. 

MqfussU, Scenes in the : — Delhi, I — 
Monghyr, 119. 

Moghul, court of the Great, 6. 

Mohammedanism, history of, 195. 

Monghyr, description of, 1 1 9. 

Monhur Doss, claims of, 49. 

anecdotes of, 124. 

Moor (Mr.), review of his Oriental Frag- 
ments, 175. 

Moral system of the Chinese, 114, 157. 

Mosques at Delhi described, 11. 

Mount Abu, temples on, 14— Ophir, visit 
to its summit, 81. 

Murderers, substitute, in China, 228. 

Ndutch’.girls, Indian, 8, 224. 

Natives of India, observations of Mr. War- 
den on the, 66 — conversion of,«l41j 220. 


Nepal, zoology of, 261. 

Newhold (Lxeut. 3 . T.), 81. 

New South IVales, observations of Mr. 
Henderson on the colony of, 104 — con- 

« vict establishment in, ib. — picture of a 
new settler proceeding to locate in, 106 
— natural history of, 109 — aborigines 
of. 111. 

O'Brien (Mr.), review of his w'ork on the 
round-towers of Ireland, 175, 238. 

Ophir, Mount, visit to the gold mines 
near, 81 — ascent of, 83. 

Ojnwn, monopoly of, in India, 259. 

Organic remains in New Holland, 109. 

Oriental Biography : — Akhtal, the Chris, 
tiaii Arab poet, 229. 

Oriental Fragments, Mr. Moor's, review 
of, 175. 

Origines Bihliceu, Mr. Beke's, review of, 131. 

Oude, claims of the bankers Monhur Doss 
and Seetul Bahoo on the government 
of, 49— letter of Mr. Eneas Mac Don- 
nell on the subject, ib, — circulation 
of the papers respecting, 92 — early af- 
fairs of, 216. 

Parsees of Bombay, account of the, 69. 

PeUernoster (Mr. R.), hints on India re- 
form by, 60, 91, 164, 259. 

Pearson (Rev, H.), review of his Me- 
moirs of Swartz, the Christian mission- 
ary, 141. 

Pcrraxdl, the family of, 187. 

Phrenological character of Rammohun 
Roy, 154, 

Pilgrims, Musulman, at Mocha, 253. 

PoETRv: — Ghuzuls from the Turkish, 

1 8, 28 — the Birth of Uraa, 45 — Two 
Epigrams in the manner of the Antho- 
logy, i0:i — ‘‘ They left us in the Spring 
of Youth," 194—“ Though Years have 
Past," 239. 

Poets, sacred, lives of, 31. 

Police of India, hints on, 61. 

Publications, new, 210. 

Pytaun fortress at Delhi, 12. 

Punchayets amongst the Farsces, 69. 

Rammohun Roy, cerebral character of, 154. 

Reform, India, hints on, 60, 91, 164, 259. 

Remusal (M. ), 48— his translation of the 
Chung- Yung, or moral system of the 
Chinese, 114, 157. 

Review of Books and Critical Notices : 
— Willmot's Lives of Sacred Poets, 31 
Mac Donnell's Letter to Mr. Grant 
on the subject of the Lucknow Bankers, 
49 — Holman's Travels, 62 — History of 
Europe during the Middle Ages, 83«» 
Galbraith's Mathematical and Astro- 
nomical Tables, 84 — The Cabinet An- 
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nual RcgitMrIbr 1833, 16;—^ Report of 
the State of Public Instruction in 
I^UBsia, ib, — The Vigil of a Young 
Soldier, ib, — Finden*s Landscape llliis- 
; trations of the Bible, 84, 140, 209^ 
'Westall and Martin’s Illustrations of 
tiie Bible, 84, 209 — Henderson’s Ob- 
servations on the Colonies of New 
South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, 
104 — Beke’s Origines Biblicae, 131 — 
Gurwood’s Despatches of the Duke of 
Wellington, 138 — Hughes’ Letter to 
Mr. Grant on the Roads in India, ib. — 
Tudor’s Narrative of a Tour in North 
America, 139 — Treatise on the Manu- 
factures in Metal, 16.— Tyller’s Univer- 
sal History, 140^ Pearson’s Memoirs of 
Swarts, the Christian missionary, 141 
— Moor’s Oriental Fragments, 175 — 

. O’Biien’s Round Towers of Ireland, 
ib, — Taylor’s History of Mohammedan- 
ism, 1 95 — Royle’s Illustrations of the 
Natural History of the Himalaya, 207 
—Lord Woodhouselee’s Universal His- 
- tory, 208, 284 — Lardner’s Treatise on 
Arithmetic, 209 — I^orimer’s Letters to 
a Young M;istcr- Mariner, ib. — Mur- 
chison’s Outline of the Geology of Chel- 
tenham, Murray’s Encyclopaedia of 
Geography, ib. — Loudon’s Encyclo- 
pasdia of Gardening, ib. — Loudon’s 
Architectural Magazine, a/;. — Cuvier’s 
Animal Kingdom, ib, — Burnes* Tra- 
vels into Bokhara, 221 — Asiatic Re- 
searches, or Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 260 — Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, ib. — 
Transactions of the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety of Great Britain and Ireland, ib. 
— Campbell’s Life of Mrs. Siddons, 
283 — Sismondi’s History of the Fall 
of the Roman Empire, Tredway’s 
Statistics of the United States of Ame- 
rica, 284 — Tytler on Unwholesome 
Rice, ib. 

Mice, deleterious properties of, 284. 
Moadsin India, 61, 138. 

Romances from Real Life; — The Les- 
singhams, 35 — the Beauty of the Dur- 
ruintollah, 93. 

Moyle (^Mr.) on the natural history of the 
Himalaya Mountains, 207. 

Runjeet Singh, personal appearance of, 
222— description of a festive party in 
his bed-room, 224. 

Saea^ meaning of the term in Xenophon, 
250. 

Saer^ poets, lives of, 31. 
gbft, monopoly of, in India, 259. 
SanscHiisms in the languages of Rurope, 
Asia, and Africa, 176. 

Saviourf Confucius's prediction of our, 48. 
Scenes in the Mofussil, 

^ckaols, ;|uiliTe iinspf in Bombay, 75* 


•Pmri 1, to 

Scotland, worship of the Ilnga in, 238. 
Scrijyture, Sacred, geography of, 131. 
Seeta~coond, hot springs of, 122. 

Seetul Bahoo, claims of, 49. 

Senna, description of the town of, 255— 
narrative of a journey to, 280. 

Serfogee, rajah of Tanjore, 151. 
Skahjehanabad, or modern Delhi, descrip- 
tion of, I . 

Shoemakers, Chinese, at Calcutta, 165. 

Shops and Shopping in Calcutta, 165. 
Shylock, origin of the story of, 19. 

Sierra Leone, state of society in, 63. 

Sinde, account of the country of, 204, 278 
—visits to the court of, 221. 

Sketches of Indian Society : — Shops and 
Shopping, 165. 

SoriETiF.s, Proceedings of : — Asiatic So- 
ciety of Bengal, 80, 280 — Royal Asia- 
tic Society, 135, 203, 278 — its annual 
report, 136 — Calcutta Laudable Socie- 
ties, 202. 

Society, Indian, sketches of, 165. 

Sovereigns of Asia and North Africa, 34. 
Sp/ti, acoountof the valley of, 262. 

Springs, hot, near Monghyr, 122. 

Steam communication with India, 198 — 
engines in America, 281. 

Swartz, the Christian missionary, memoir 
of, 141— his mission to Hyder All, 147. 
Switzerland, the Orientalists of, 23. 
Synonyms and analogies in the East and 
West, 175, 238. 

Sze-shoo, or Four Books, containing the 
moral system of the Chinese, 114, 157. 

Tanjore, first interview of Swartz with the 
rajah of, 142 —dethronement of Tul- 
lajee by the nabob of Arcot, 145 — his 
restoration, 146 — invasion of, by Hyder 
All, 1.51 — claims of Serfogee to the 
musnud of, 152. 

Tax on tea in China, 47. 

Taylor (Mr. W. C.), review of his His- 
tory of Mohammedanism, 195. 

Tea, use of, in China, 46— copy of a 
Chinese license to sell, 47 — its intro- 
duction into Tibet, Corea, and Japan, ib. 
Teignmouth (Lord), life of, 213 — remarks 
on his memoir of Sir Wm. Jones, 217. 
Temples, Jain, on Mount Abu, 14 — 
Hindu, reported discovery of, in A us- 
tralasia, 113 — revenue from, in India. 
259. . 

Testator, the Universal, 269. 

Tippoo, negociations with, 150 — war with, 
216. 

Tour from India to Europe, 198, 251. 
Towers, round, of Ireland, 175 — at Bre- 
chin, in Scotland, 238. 

Trade af Delbi^ 7-*of Bombi^'^ 69— of 
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Monghyr, 119-^bopping, of Calcutta^ 
155— of Sinde, 204— of Mocha» 252— 
of Cosseir, 257. 

Trajan (Emperor), anecdote of the, 174. 

Transactions of Asiatic Societies, 260. 

Traveller, blind, 62. 

Travels, overland, from India, 198, 251. 

Treveitfanpore, description of. 11. 

Turkish, gliuzuls from the, 18, 28. 

Tyiler (Dr.), his account of the round- 
tower at Brechin, 238 — his work on 
rice, 284. 

Ukhbars, scandalous, 9. 

Unia, the birth of, 4."). 

Universal Testator, the, 269. 

Van Diemen s Land, review of Mr. Hen- 
derson's work on, 101 — picture of a 
new settler in, 106 — natural history of, 
109 — aborigines of, 111. 


Partll. m 

Vedanta Systensf batia Of the, 254. 

Warden (Mr. F.), his ohsenrations on the 
natives of India, in answer to ** Circu- 
lar," 66, 

Weather sX\yQ\\\\, 10. 

Wedding amusements of the Jats at Bhurt- 
pore, 13. 

Weights, confusion of, in India, 164. 

Willmott (Mr.), review of his Lives of 
Sicred Poets, 31. 

Wither (George), an early poet, 22. 

//'V^ ( Rev. Joseph) in Jedda, 199. 

Writers, Company's, hints on, 61. 

Xenophon, illustration of, 250. 

Ydcali-bcn^LaUh, anecdote of, 79. 

Zend, remarks on the language, 266. 


PART II ASIATIC AND HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


Aborigines of Australia, 123, 268. 

^rica. Central, association at Cape Town 
for exploring, 195. 

Agency Houses, Calcutta, remarks on the 
late, 87— distress caused by their fui- 
lures, 157 — causes of the failures, 176 
—arrest of debtors to, 259. 

Agra Bank, report of the, 1 73. 

Alexander and Co., of Calcutta, estate of, 
7.5, 76, 78, 154, 155, 237, 238. 

Allard (General), 97, 169, 252. 

Allipore, affray at, 246. 

Alvoar^ plan for raising a revenue at, 167. 

America, the ice importation from, at Cal- 
cutta, 2 — passage to, from India, 11 — 
mission from, to Siam, 22 — visit of 
Indian civil servants to, 42. 

Annuity Fund, Civil, of Bengal, 6, 256. 

Antiquities, Greek, in the Punjab, 248. 

Appeals, Indian— see Privy Council* 

Arabian Gm//*, disturbances in, 267— death 
in, 54. 

Armv (C ompany's, in India) — Promotion 
of a subiidar. major in, 16 — services of 
the Bombay European regiment, 17 — 
securities required from officers of, 52, 
198— cadets for, 57 — employment of 
officers belonging to, in civil duties, 
88, 250— military banks for, 92, 173— 
operations of, against insurgents, 45, 
95, 182, 258, 262, 277, 304 — retir- 
ing funds for, 98— military funds for, 
1 16, 259— disbanding of the pioneer 
corps of, 125, 132 — allowances of the 
Commissary.general in Bengal, 125— 
dress of officers of, i5.— movements of 
corps in Bengal, 125— at MadraSi 132 
—new- system of csvsliy* pipetfee in. 


125 — majors commanding corps in, to 
which tliey do not belong, 125, 172— 
olHi ers of, doing duty with corps, 125 
— deliciencies in regimental stores of, 
131— riding' masters to corps of, 132— 
amount of security to be given by de- 
puty-paymasters in, 198 — prize-money 
to, i/>.— study of the Guzerattee Ian* 
giiage by officers of, 204 — acting Com 
inandcr-in-chief at Bombay, ib, — major- 
generals in, 254 — reported retrench- 
ments in, 259 — duties of adjutants and 
quarter.masters of, 269 — courts-martial 
in, 125, 272 — retirements and resig- 
nations of officers of, in England, 146— 
See also Calcutta, Madras, ^c. General 
Orders* 

(King's, serving in the East) 

Movements of corps in, 147 — mutiny 
in the 41st regt., 304 — promotions and 
changes in, 57, 146, 22.3. 

Arracan, present state of, 255 — use of the 
Persian language in, ib* 

Asiatic Society, Royal, Bombay branch of, 
117. 

Assam, commissioner and agent for, 197. 

openly counselled by an East- 
Indian at Madras, 44, 104. 

Assessment Fund, Bombay, dispute res. 
pecting, 15, 45, 114. 

Astell piece of plate presented by 

the officers of the East- India Volunteers 
to, 57. 

Australasia, new colonies in, 98, 

223, 307 — emigration from, to New 
Zealand, 124 — see also Hew South 
Wales, ^c. 

.^luc^ton, sale of debts by, 251. 

Aw, mdlancboly state of the king of, 121, 
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«t/121-^discuf8f6n,8 betwm, 
and Myoporie, 304— vaccination in, t6. 

iXo&er, tomb of the emperor, 260. 

JBaim JSaee, movements of the, 7, 43— 
dispersion of her troops, 99, 167. 

JBank for Savings, in Ceylon, 21 — Bengal 
Military^ 92. 173— Agra, 173— Union, 
of Bengal, 180, 242 — for Savings, at 
Calcutta, 247. 

JBank ^ Bengal^ changes at, 90— its trans- 
actions with the Union Bank, 180, 243. 

Bankok, description of, 23. 

Bams (Maj. Gen. Sir J. S.), 204. 

Batavia, case of the ship, 22. 

J^noefer (Major), death of, 45, 182. 

Begum Stimroot muniOcence of the, OS- 
former husbands of, ih. — illness of, 246. 

Behui, ancient town near, 24 1 . 

BenHnck (Lord Win.), his present to Mr. 
Rogers, the first importer of American 
ice, 2— conference between, and Jhund- 
koo Row Sindia, 7 — menaces against, 
43 — movements of, 44 — his visit to 
Madras, 173, 185, 198 — effects of his 
policy on Calcutta society, 173 — rc. 
view of his government, 261 — illness 
of, 304. 

Rc/is (Chas.), trial of, 65. 

Bheds, affair with, 95— plunder by, 257. 

Bhaondee, rajah of, 16. 

Bhurtpore prize-money, 198 — fiery ordeal 
at, 244. 

Bill, Indian, native opinions of the, 101. 

.'—Maharaja Mulhar Rao Hol- 
kar, 2 — Capt. Herbert, 10 — Sir John 
Malcolm, 19 — P. Heatley, £sq., 308. 

Bishops, Indian, 12 — petition against ad- 
ditional, 186. 

Board gf QnUrol, 138, 218, 308. 

Bombay Intellioekce ; — Dispute be- 
tween the Supreme Court and the ma. 
gistrates respecting the asssessment fund, 
15, 45, 114— discussions with the Par- 
sees, 16— Rajas of Uneara and Bhoon- 
dee, t6. — Goozrathee newspaper, ib, — 
promotion of a subadar-major, f5.— 
dearth and distress, 17, 262 — presen- 
tation of new colours to the Bombay 
European regiment, 17. — manners and 
dOtracter of Hindoo females, 18 — Sir 
John Malcolm, 19 — war in Sinde, 20, 
97, 118, 168, 221, 244 — Mr. Wolff, 
45— Hindu temple at Nuggur, 45, 106 
— departure of the Hugh JLindsap 
steamer for Suez, 56— estate of Shotton 
Go., 1 15 — East- Indians and the 
Military Fund, 116 — steam-communi- 
cation, — Bombay branch of the 

' Royal Asiatic Society, 117 — customs 
and du^ on indigo, i6. — trade of Bom- 
bay, tb.— fir^om of the^rt, ib. — 1^- 
tiures by a- Far8ee,j»^85— opium' cuiti- 

’ YBtfon, 186«Mmutiiiy^ the, Ann, 
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Portuguese afllkirs at ^.-^tition 
ageing additional bishops, i5.-Hdistrcss 
in Ciitch, 262 — first Irish-Uader, j5.— 
effects of the Mofussil press, ift.-— native 
justices, 305— grand-jurors, ib. — Scin- 
diah's state, ib. — resident at Indore, ih. 
—prices of European goods, 60, 150, 
229, 312 —government securities and 
ezchanges, 61, 151, 230, 313 — ship, 
ping, 53, 136, 205, 275~birth8, mar- 
riages, and deaths, 53, 136, 205, 276, 
306. 

new governor of, 222— new mem- 
ber of council for, 308. 

Government Orders: — Securities 

from officers, 52 — services of Lieut. 
Col. Hardy, 135 — study of the Guze- 
rattee language, 204 — resignation of the 
Commander-in-chief, ib. — services of 
Surgeons Maxwell and Craw 274 — of 
Capt. John Crawford, civil, eccle- 
siastical, and military appointments, 52, 

135, 205, 274 — army furloughs, 53, 

136, 205, 275 — Indian navy appoint- 
ments, and furloughs, 136, 205, 275. 

■ ' Supreme Court : — Assessment 
Fund, 15, 4.5, 114— Capt. W. Morley, 

V. the proprietors of the Oriental Claris^ 
tian SiTedator, 45, 106. 

Boolbooljij^ting at Calcutta, 179. 

Branson (J. W.), case of the King, v. 
44, 104. 

Bryonaulh Ghose, case of, 1 . 

Bundlecund, distress in, 250. 

Burdwan, false suits in, 12. 

Burman Empire — see Ava. 

Coal in Van Diemen's Land, 123. 

Cabool, expedition of Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk 
to recover the throne of, 2, 20, 97, 118, 
168, 221, 244 — antiquities near, 248 — 
travels in, 259— tomb of the Emperor / 
Baber at, 260. 

CadetSf Company's, at Chatham, 57. 

Calcutta Intelligence ; — Proceed- 
ings of the Dhurma Subha in the case 
of the boy Brijonautb Ghose, 1— Run- 
jeet Singh, 2, 97, 169, 252, 304— Ca- 
bool and Peshawur, 2, 97, 168, 221, 
244— the ice-importation, 2 — Mahara- 
juh Mulhar Rao Holkar, ib. — travel- 
ling in India, 4, 92, 174 —remittan- 
ces, 5, 43, 91 — the six per cent, loan, 

5, 97— steam -communication with Eu- 
rope, 6, 42, 57, 93, 181, 221 — Civil 
Service Annuity Fund, 6, 256 — Gwa- » 
lior, 7, 43 — conference between the 
Governor-general and Jhunidkoo Row 
Scindia, 7 — behaviour to natives, 9— 
native vakeels, 10 — compulsory poojas, 
ib, i— . Capt. Herbert, ib. — passage ^ to 
America, 11, 42— false suits, 12 — in- 
crease of the Church establishment In 
India, 1^. 186— failure of Messrs. Fer- 
^ssQii end Co., 12, 42, 83-^iales of 
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> pr^Tty by public officen to natives, 
la^Tbugs, 13, 99 — witchcraft, 14 — 
inland duty on indigo, ib. — visit to 
America, 42 — menaces against the Go« 
vernof' general, 43 — practice in the na- 
tive courts, ib . — ^the BaisaBaie, 7, 43, 99, 
167— movements of the Governor-ge- 
neral, 44— failure of Crutteiiden, Mac- 
killop, and Co., 56, 87— estate of Alex- 
ander and Co., 78, 1.55— the late agency 
houses, 87, 157, 176, 259 — general 
qualifications of the officers belonging 
to the Indian army, 88 — suicides at 
Delhi, 89 — ghaut for dying Hindus, t6. 
—preparations for the new system, ib. 
— celebration of the renewal of the 
charter, 90, 167— changes at (he Bank 
of Bengal, 90, 180, 243 — communi- 
cation between the Jumna and Sutlej, 
90.— the Court of Delhi, ib. — cultiva- 
tion of opium, 91 « roads, 92, 174— 
abolition of inland chowkies, 92 — Mi- 
litary Bank, 92, 173— courts of liam- 
ghur and the Jungle Mehals, 93 — 
affair with Bheels, 95 — Laudable So- 
cieties, 96, 158, 239— loan of 1825-26, 
97— alteration of sudder stations, ib . — 
Oude, 98, 257 — munificence of the 
Begum Sumroo, 98, 246 — new canal, 
ib . — colony in Australia, 98— Medical 
^tiring Fund, 98, 173 — trade and ex- 
changes, 99 — employment of East- In- 
dians, 101 — native opinions of the India 
bill, Ava, 1*21, 304 — Supreme 

Council of India, 146— -estate of Mac- 
kintosh and Co., 157, 221, 254 — dis- 
tress caused by the late failures, 157— 
Government Life Assurance, 166, 258 
—affairs at Jeypore, 1 67 — Raja of Al- 
war’s plan for raising a revenue, ib. — 
loss of the Lcuty Munro, 169 — Mohun 
Lai, 171, 248, 259 — English educa- 
tion, 171— the seniority system, 172 — 
tlie press, ib . — Bengal Military Orphan 
Society, ih . — fossil shells near Herat, ib. 
—-cochineal, 173— the Roman Catholic 
Church, ib . — visit of the Governor-ge- 
neral to Madras, ib . — Agra bank, t5.— 
learning of the Hvrkaru, 174 — native 
employment, ib . — Hindoo and Mussul- 
inaun judges, £5.— Calcutta society, 175 
—fair at Gunga Saugur, ib . — fall of fish 
from the sky, tfr.— causes of the latefai. 
lures, 1 7 6 — boolbool fight, 1 79 — the mis- 
sionary schools, ib. — Bengal Mariners* 
andWidows’Fund, t5.— Union Bank and 
Bank of Bengal, 180, 243— fair at Gur- 
mookteshwur, 182 — indigo sale, 221 — 
decay of native prejudices, ib. — rogue- 
. ries at the Serampore post-office, £5.— 
discovery of an ancient town in the 
Doab, 241 -r- Chamber of Commerce, 
242 — population of .Delhi, 244 — fieiy 
ordeal, exposure of Imdies of cri- 
minals, 246 — copper currency, ib. — 
aShty at Allipore, ib, — illness of the 
. Begum Sumroo, . ib. disturbances in 
the Jhansi country, i6.— Sowings Banks, 
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247— coinage, ?5.— Greek antiquities in 
the Punjab, 248--^uUure of tea. in In. 
dia, 249 — new order respecting civil 
servants, 197, 249, 303 — distress in 
Bundlecund, 250 — employment pf mi. 
litary as civil servants, t5.— sale of debts 
by auction, 251 —mutiny of convicts, 
252— a Portuguese wedding in Calcut- 
ta, 253 — major-generals, 254 — the 
Hindu College, 253 — Arracan provin. 
CCS, ib. — state of the jails in the Mofua- 
sil, ih. — abolition of corporal punish, 
ment, 257— Nawab Melindy Ali Khan, 
ib. — postage on newspapers, i6. — Hurry 
Ilolkar, ib. • — distress in Cashmere, ib. 
— Life Insurance Societies, 258 — Mo. 
fussil news, ib. — Bengal Military Fund, 
259 — travels in Candahar and Cabul, 
t5.— tomb of Baber, ib. — Trade Asso- 
ciation, 261 — Lord William Bentinck'a 
government, ib. — ice-speculators, £6,— 
regent ranee of Jeypore, 304— prices of 
European goods, 60, 150, 229i 312 — 
government securities and exchanges, 
61, 151, 230, 313 — shipping, 49, 130, 
200, 270— births, marriages, and deaths, 
49, 55, 130, 200, 271, 305. 

' ■ ■■ ■ Government Orders ; — Pioneer 
corps, 1 25— allowances of thecommis- 
sary.gcneral, ib. — dress of the Com. 
pany's officers, £5.— relief of regiments, 
1 25 — new system of cavalry praclice, 
ib. — appointment of majors to the 
command of corps, ib, — officers 
doing duty with corps to which they 
do not belong, ib, — divisions of the 
commissioners of- revenue and circuit, 
197 — Ramghur Battalion, ib. —com. 
missioncr and agent for Assam and 
the north-east parts of Rungporc, £6.— 
qualifications of covenanted subordinate 
officers in the judicial and revenue de- 
partments, 197, 249, 303— Bhurtpore 
prize-money, 198— security to be given 
by deputy-paymasters, ib. — Vice-presi- 
dent in Council, ib. — reports and re- 
turns of the troops, ib. — duties of adju- 
tants and quarter-masters, 269 — head- 
quarters and offices in the hills, £5,— 
medical attendance on division stalls, ib. 
courts-martial, 125 — civil, ecclesias- 
tical, and military appointments, 47, 
55, 127, 198, 269, 305 — army fur. 
loughs, 48, 55, 129, 200, 270. 

Supreme Court Native grand* 

jurors, 65 — trial of Charles Betts for 
murder, ib, — prosecution of William 
Peters forliliel, 68— the King, v. MIrza 
Hosain and others, 72 — assignees of 
Palmer and Co., v. Hastie and others, 
153— Chamberlain, v. Jenkins, 233— 
Chamberlain, v. Eyles, 237— ilinesa of 
the Chief-justice, 239. 

» Insolvent Court In the matter 
of Fergusson and Co., 42, 72, 77— of 
Colvin and Co., 75 — of Palmer and 
Co., 75 — of Alexander and Co.; 75, 
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1%, 154|, 2S7p 239^ot Cruttcnd^n and 
Co., 76, 77, 78, 237, m 

Camhodia, hostilities in, 1 21 , ii)4, 266. 

Canal, new, from Rajemahl to Cut wo, 98. 

OandMar, travels in, 269. 

Cantpv — See China, 

C^rff OP Coop Hope Jntelligsncx:-^ 
Arrival of Sir J, Herschel, 39 pro- 
posed settlement at Port Natal, ib\ — ar- 
rival of the governor, Sir Benjamin 
D* Urban, t6.— legislative and executive 
assemblies, 39, 222, 267 •— association 
for exploring Centrail Africa, 195 — 
births, marriages, and deaths, 54, 137, 
206, 277. * 

Cashmere,, scarcity in, 97, 257. 

Cavahr^, new system for, 123. 

Cevlok IPTELLiaENCE : — Ncw Cuuiicils, 
20 — - steamrcotumunication between 
Bngland and India, ib. colonial ap- 
pointments, 205 — shipping, 137^ 203, 
276 — births, marriages, and deaths, 
137, 203, 276. * ' j 

Chamberlain, v. Jenkins, case of, 233 — 
V, Eyles, 23 7‘. 

Chamber qf Commerce, proposed establish- 
ment of a,., at Calcutta, 242. 

C/ta-po, trade af, 27. . ' 

Charier, new, preparations in India for; 
S^T^celebratlon of its renewal, 90, 167 
•—native opinions of the, 101. * 

Children, sale of, 2.50— devoui:ed by their 
own mothers, 250^ 558. . ' ' 

China Intelugenc^: Supply of rice 

from Singapore, 21 — £;tper^ental 
voyage of the Sylph, 24 visit, to the 
Island of Ho-nam, 30 — Chinese emi- 
grants, ,31, 188 — Secret. Societies, 31 

— comibunications with the press of 
India, 32, 265 — the Canton. press, 32— 
hints for those about to engage in the 
China trade, i5.— inundations *aiid state 
of the Canton province, .34 — punish, 
ment of ministers, 35 — present to Mr. 
Jardine, i5.— prayer of the emperor for 
rain, —laws relating to foreigners^ 
45 — lawless character of the Chinese, 

1 87 — correspondence relating to the 
recall of the ship Hercules* license at 
Cahton, 190— further particulars of the 
affray at the Cum..sing.tnoon, 192, 266^ 
— Messrs. Uaniell and I lines, 32, 265 

— disturbance amongst the liill-tribcs, 
i5.— Board of Superintendence at Can- 
ton, 222 — prices of European goods at 
Canton, 60, 1.50, 229, 312— exchanges, 
61, 151, 230, 313— shipping, 54, .137, 
276— births and deaths, 54, 137. 

— — new appointments in,, under the 
222 . 

CAdtMitf,«1n1and, abolition of, in Bengal, 

eji^ians, persecution of, in Cochin- 
China, 36, 121. 
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, Church esldbliskn^ii increase of the, in 
India, 12,' 186 -—lUbman Catholic, at 
Calcutta^ 1^3— Scotch, In QeDgal, 252. 

Circars, Northern, military operations in 
the, J 82, 304. 

Civil Annuity Fund of Bengal, 6, 256— 
of Bombay, 256. \ 

Civil Servants, cihploynient of military as; 
88, 250— new regulation respecting the 
qualification of, in Bengal* *11^7* 

30.3— reductions in the smaries'of, 259. 

Cloudy JSay, new colony at, 124. * 

Cochin, mission to the Jew’s of, .262, 

Cochin-Cfuna, insurrection in, 36, 121, 
194, 266 ‘-persecution of Christiaiis in,> 
36,121. 

Cochineal insect at Herat, 173. 

Comogc in Beogal, 247. 

CuinSt Hindu, 241, 246— Bartrian, 248. 

Colony, new, at King George’s Sound, 
9K. 222— ucw', in New Zoalaiul, 124 — 
projected, in South Australia, 22.3, 307. 

College, Australian, 196- Hindu, at Cal- 
cutta, 255. 

Colvin and Co., insolvency of, 75. 

Commissary general, Bengal^ 125; 

Converts, native, in India, 1. 

Convicts, enutiny of, near Hansi, 252 — 
at Norfi»lk Island, 267. 

Coorg Raja, insolence of tlie, 15, 106—* 
expeditipn against, 262, 277, 304. 

Copper currency in Bengal, 246, . 

Corjforal jmnLdknsenl, abolition of, in Ben- 
gal, 2;>7. 

Cou«c//, Supreme, of India,’ 146. 

Courts, native, practice in, 43— olF Ram- 
ghur and the Jungle Mehals, 93. 

CouATS- M artial on Lieut. Fast,125— 
Lieut. MacGregor, 126. 

Croo (Surg. D.)» services of, 274. 

Crauford (Capt. John), services of, 274. 

Criminals, treatment of, at Jlonbre, 1 83 — • 
exposure of bodies of, in Bengal, 246. 

Crutlenden and Co., of Calcutta, failure 
of, 56, 76, 77, 78, 87, 237, 238 

CM//m^(Mr. James), 96, J53, 240. 

* Cunusing-moon, affray in the, 192, 266. 

Ciilch, distress in, 262. ' 

Daniell (Mr. J. N.), bis dispute with Mr. 
Inncsat Canton, 265. 

Debates at the East- India House:— 
(June 18th ajid July 9th 1834)— official^ 
papers, 207— half-year’s dividend, ib. — 
by-laws, i^. — retiVing allowances, 208, 
278 — affairs of Oude,. 2 18— allowances 
to maritime servants, 278. 

■ » in Parliament on East-India af- 

fairs — ^see Parliament 

Debts, sale of, by auction, 251. 

Delany (Kparn), trial and execution of, 103. 
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JDelhif suicides at)- 82 — intrigues in the 
cabinet at, 90-~population of, 241. 

JT Urban (Sir Benjamin), 39. 

Dkurma Suhha^ proceedings of the, in 
the case of Brijoiiauth Gtiose, 1. 

Direclorst East- India, election of, 56 — 
list of, for 1834, 227. 

Doab, discovery of an ancient town intlie, 
241. 

'Voneltm (Capt.), murder of, 103. 

Dost Mahommed Khmif present chief of 
Cabul, 97, 168. 260. 

Dress of Indian officers, 125. 

Dutchy defeat of, in Sumatra, 56, 120. 

Dufies, inland transit, in Bengal* 92 — on 
indigo at Bombay, 117 — on coffee, at 
Padanff. 264. 

Darlhquahe at Singapofo, 21 — in Suma- 
tra, 263. • 

TJast-India Company, case of the Board of 
Control, V, 138, 218 — retiring allow- 
ances to commercial servants on their 
borne establishment, 208, 278. 

Dast^ India House, election of directors at, 
56, 227^ — sales at, 64, 222. 316 — gopds 
declared for sale nt, 227-— see also Dc- 
bales, 

East~fndianst seditious address to the, at 
Madras, 44, 103, 104— how employed 
in Bengal. 101— .^'omplaint of those of 
Xlombay against the Military Fund, 116. 

Education in India, 1, 106, 171. 

»Emi,s,ralion from China to the Indian Ar- 
chipelago, 31, IBS— from India to 
Australia, 98 — from Queda to Penang, 
1 18 — from Van Diemen's Land to New 
Zcalanfi, 124. ' 

ICnglisfi language, study of, in India, 171. 

EuvrOpean Iteghncnt, Bombay, services of, 
17. 

Europeans in tlie Sikh army, 97, 169, 2*^2. 

Exchangfis, Indian, 61,. 151, 230, 313 — ■ 
remarks on' the present high rates of, at 
Calcutta, 99. 

Ei/les ( Capt.), action, against, 237 — pre- 
sentation of a piece of plate to, 310. 

Eair at Gunga Saugur, 175 — ’ at Gur- 

• *"inookteshwur, 182. 

Famine in Caslin^prc, 97, 257— in Bun- 
dlccund, 250 — horrible effects of, 258 
• — in Cutch, 262. 

Fast (Lieut.), court-martial on, 125» 

Females, Hindoo, manners and character 
of. 18, 72. 

Fergusson and Co., of Calcutta, failure of, 
12, 42. 72. 75, 77, 83. 

Fire at Tjanjor, 121 — at Manado, in Ce- 
lebes, id.— at Ava, ib. 

Fireworks, grand display of, at Calcutta, 
90 167. 

Asint .Journ.l^ M. No,56. 


Fish, full of, from the sky, 175. 

Fossil shells near Herat, . 172. 

Franklin (East- Indian), seditious letter of, 

44, 103, 104. 

Frith ajid Gordon, insolvency of, 251. 

Funds, Steam, in India, 6, 15, 42, 93, 
221 — Civil Service Annuity, of Ben- 
gal, 6, 256 — assessment, at Bombay, 
15, 45. 114 — Bengal Medical Retiring, 
98 — Bombay Military, 116 — Bengal 
Mariners* and Widows*, 179 — Bengal 
Military, 259. 

Freights to China, 33. 

CEKioaAi, Orokrn — see Calcutta, ^c. 

Gerard (Dr.), travels of, 171, 248, 259. 

Ghaut, new, for dying Hindus, 89. 

Goa, civil war at, 186. 

Goods, European, prices of, in the East. 
Indies and China, 60, 150, 229, 312 
. — declared for sale at the East- India 
House, 227 — European and Asiatic, 
prices of, at Bankok, 195. 

Goork iifT/u/i— see Coorg, 

Grain, dcartli of, at Bombay, 17 — in 
Cashmere, 97, 257 — at Mnsidipatam. 
106 — in Bundlcciind, 250-111 Cutch, 
262. 

Grant (Right Hon. R.), 222. 

Gunga Saugur, annual fair at, 175. 

Gurmoohleshiuur, fair at, 1 82. 

Gnxtrrnt, opium cultivation in, 186. 

Guzerattce language, study of the, 204. 

Gwalior, conference between the Gover- 
nor-general and the young chief of, 7 
— movements of the late regehc ranee of, 
43, 99, 167 — change of pinion at, 305. 

Hakeem Mchndy — see 'Mehndy All, 

Ilalkctl (Sir Colin), 204. 

(Lieut, Col.), services of, 13^. 

Heatly (Mr. P.), death of, 308. 

Herbert (Capt,), death of, 10 — his scien- 
tific attainments. 1 1 . 

llcrcules, ship, correspondence relating to 
the' cancellation of its licence at Canton, 
190 — affray wdth, in the Cum-sing- 
moon, 192, 266. ^ 

Herschel (Sir 5.), 39. 

Hindu converts, 1 — belief in witchcraft, 
14 — females, their manners and cha- 
racter, 18 — temple at Ahmednuggur, 

45, 106 — marriages, 72 — ghauts for 
dying, 89— human sacrifices, 146 — fairs, 
175, 182 — pilgrims, 175 — antiquities, 
241 — college at Calcutta, 255^ — sec also 
Natives. 

Holkar, death of Mulhar Rao, 2 — history 
of the name and family of, ib. — claims 

' of Hurry llolkar to the guddecof, 257. 

Home iNTEr.i.ir.ENCE: < — Debates at the 
East- India Mouse, 207, 278— Appeals 
(2 T) 




from India lieard before the Privy 
Council, 142-^. Imperial Parliament, 
13B, 306 — election of I^ast-India Di- 
rectors, 56- — Colonel Houston, i7i.— 
£nsUlndIa Volunteers, ib. — * missiona- 
ries for India, 57 — Dr. Iloy, Ur, — Co- 
ventry Society for the abolition of hu-' 
man sacriAces in India, 146 — the Su. 
prcnie Council of India, ib, — retire- 
ments from the Company’s service, ib. 
^ new governor of lionibny, 222 •— 
Scotch Church in Bengal, ib. — Board 
of Superintendence at Canton, ib. — tea. 
trade, ib. — importation of lea from 
Dantzic, 223, 307 ■ — ■ new colony in 
South Aiistraliii, 223, 307 — the King’s 
levees, 223 — new regulation for the 
indigo-sales, 232 — steam-navigation to 
India, 306 — new overland communica- 
tion with India, 307—1 ndian law com- 
mission, 30B — Mr. Holt Msickenzie, i7/. 
— new Member of Council, Bombay, 
ib, — death of P. Hcatly, Esq,, ib. — pre- 
sent to Capt. Eyles, 310 — promotions 
and changes in his Majesty’s forces 
serving in the East, ;)7, 116, 223 — 
India shipping arrivals and departures, 
;ind passengers, 57, 117, 224, 308 — 
loss of shipping, 58, 160, 226 — births, 
ma^^iage^;, and deaths, 58, 141), 226, 
310 — goods declared far sale at the 
East.liulia House, 227 — ships an- 
iioiiiiced for India, 62, 152, 228, 314 
•—London prices-current of East- India 
p rod \ I ce, 6.3, 231, ,31 5 — prices o f shares, 
63, 231, 315 — London markets and 
daily prices of Stocks, 64, 232, 316. 

Ho~7uim, visit to the island of, 30. 

Iloring Iicrgf)i (iMr. Martin}, 248. 

Houston services of, 56. 

Human sacrifices in India, 146. 

Hurkaru, learning of the, 174. 

Hurricane at the Mauritius, 120. 

Hurrt/ Holkar, claims of, 257. 

Ibbetson ( Governor), public testimony of 
respect to, 22. 

jee, American, at Calcutta, 2 — specula- 
tors in the Himalaya mountains, 261. 

Incendiarism at Canton, 32, 265. 

India BUI, native opinions of the, 101. 

India (British) Travelling in, 4— re- 
mittances from, to England, 5, 42, 91 
—government loans in, 5, 97— steam- 
communication with, 6, 15, 20, 42, 93, 
116, 181, 221, 304, 306 — treatment 
of natives in, 9 — vakeels, 10 — compul- 
sory Poojas in, ib. — increase of the 
Church establishment in, 12, 186 — 
failures in, 12, 42, 72, 78 — sales of pro- 
perty by public officers to natives in, 13 
— suppression of Thugism in, 13, 98 — 
employment of natives in, 14 — dearth 
and distress in, 17, 106, 250, 258, 262 
—the press in, 32, 44, 104, 172— prac- 


tice of the native courts in, 42 •^re- 

’ marks on the army of, 1 72 — prepara- 
tions for the new system in, ^9 — aboli- 
tion of inland cliovi’kies in, 92— new 
roads in, 92, 174 — operations against 
insurgents in, 45, 95, 182, 258, 262, 
277, 304 — native opinions of the new 
bill for, 101— appeals from, 142 — Su- 
preme Council of, 146 — human sacri- 
fices in, /^.—petition against additional 
bishops for, 1 86 — new regulation res- 
pecting the qualification of civil servants 
in, 197, 249 — antiquities, 241, 248 — 
culture of tea in, 249 — employment of 
military as civil servants in, 88, 250— 
reported retrenchments in, 259— new 
mode of overland communication with., 
.307 — sec also Calcutta^ Madras, . 
Intelligence, 

• — ■ (Foreign) ; — Affairs of llunjcet 

Singh, 2, 97, 169, 252, 257, 304 — 
operations of Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk to 
recover the throne of Cabul, 2. 20, 97, 
118, 168, 221, 244 — deatli'of Mul- 
har Kao Holkar, 2, 257 — Affairs 
at Gwalior, 7 — conference between 
Lord William Beiitinck and Jliund- 
koo Bow Scindi.'i, ib. — insolent con- 
duct of the Coorg Baja, 15, 106, 262, 
277, 304 — dispute between the Rajas of 
ITncara and Bhoondee, 16 — war in 
Sinde, 20, 97, 118, 168, 221, 244 — 
improvements in Glide, 98 — munifi- 
cence of the Begum Sumroo, 98, 246 

— movements of llie Baiza Baic, 43, 
99, 167, .305— curious affair at Jeypore, 
.167, 259 — the Raja of Alwar’s plan 
for raising a revenue, 167 — disturbances 
ill the Jhansi country, 246 — reported 
change in the administration of Oude, 
257 — claims of Hurry Holkar to the 
territories of JMulhar Rao Holkar, i7>.— 

— distress in Cashmere, ib, — death of 
the Regent Ranee of Jeypore, 304. 

(Netherlands) : — Defeat of the 

Dutch ill Sumatra, 66, 120, 264 — ^ 
dreadful fires at Tjanjor and Manado, 
121 — trade of Java and Madura, 194— 
earthquake, 263 — inundation in Pa- 
Icmbang, 264 — sinking of a mountain, 
ib. — trade at Padang, i5.— shipping ar- 
rivals at Batavia, 137, 276 — deaths, 
276. 

■ — (Portuguese) : — Civil war, 186. 

Indian Navy, 136, 205, 275. 

Indigo, inland duty on, in Bengal, 14 — 
Company’s quarterly sale of, 64, 316— 
abolition of customs and duties on, at 
Bombay, 117 — sale of, at Calcutta, 221 
— • new regulations for the sale of, in 
London, 232 — first merchant’s sale of, 
316. 

Indore, affairs at, 2, 257 — resident at, 305. 

Innes (Mr.), of Canton, case of, 32— his 
dispute with Mr. Daniel], 265. 

Inundations in China, 34— in Sumatra, 264. 
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Ironside (Mr. Edward), 308. Lottery, sale of insolvent property by, 254. 

Islands, catastrophe at a newly-discovercd Lucknuiv — see OudL\ 
groupe of, 122. 

Isle of France, marriage at, 54. (Lieut. J. M.), court-martial 

on, 120. 


Jails, state of the, in the Mofussil, 25.5. 

J?irdi/ic (Mr. Win.), present to, .35. 

Jals, their belief in witchcraft, 14. 

Java — SCO India ( Netherlands). 

Jenkins (Mr.H. F.), action against, 2.3.3. 

Jeremie (Mr.), 120, 189. 

Jerusalem, accident to pilgrims at, 268. 

Jews of Cochin, mission to, 262. 

Jeypore, pretended new Iiier to tlic giiddee 
of, 167, 259 — death of the regent 
ranee of, .304. 

Jhaiisi, disturbances in, 246 — account of 
the Poomars of, ib. 

Johanna Islands, the late revolution in, .39 
— libel on the king of, ilt. 

Jnd»es, Mofnssil, troalmt'iit of natives hy, 
9 — non-.nppointnient of vakeels hy, 10 
— religious prejiidic. s of natives acting 
as, 174. 

Jumna, communication between, and the 
SutUJ, 90. 

Jurors, grand, admission of natives of 
India to act as, ti"), 102, 305, 

Jiislicos, native, at Bombay, ,305. 

Knlee A’'isscn ( Flaja), 65. 

Kearney (INIr.), outrageous conduct of, 43. 

Kcc~ow, allVay at, 192. 

Khandvish, opium cullivatioii in, 18(J. 

Kimedif, military operations at, 4.5, 182, 
304*. 

Kin^ George's Hoinid, new colony at, 98, 

222 . 

Kotah, death of JMadlioo Sing at, 306. 


Mackenzie (Mr, Holt), 308. 

Mackintosh and Co., of Calcutta, estate 
of, 1.57, 221 — sale of a portion of their 
estate by lottery, 251. 

Madiias Intfllujence : — Employment 
of natives, 14 — temper of the .sepoys, 
ih. — the Coorg U.-ijali, 15, 106, 262, 
277, 304 — steain-iiavigation, 15, .304 
— native press, 44 — seditious publica- 
tion, 11, 104 — reported disturbances, 
45 — schools for natives, lOO—dearth 
and di.stress, ih — case of Vencatachelly 
Pillay, 106, 18.> — camp.aigii in the 
Northern Circars, 182, .301 — treatment 
of criminals, 183 — arrival of the Go- 
vernor-general, 18.'), .301— the bar of 
IVIadras, 261 — mission to the Jews of 
Cocliiii, ‘Jl>2 — (lediciency in the casli- 
chest ol‘ the Sinhler Adawlul, 277 — 
mutiny in 11.51. list rogt , 301 — 
price.s of Mmopeaii goods, 60, 150 , 225h 
312 — govtrmmnt securities, 61, 151, 
230, 313— shi])j)iMg, 51, 1.34, 203, 274, 
306 — hirths, m.uriagcs, and deaths, 51, 
56, 131, 201, 274,^106. 

Government Orders*. — Meilical 

charge on the Neilgherry Hills, 131 — 
brigade-major to the force at ^Malacca, 
ib. — deficiencies in regimental stores, 
ib. — corps of pioneers, 132 — sappers 
and miners, z’/*.— riding-masters to corps, 
— ri»iiiig-si‘h(;ol at Bangalore, /A. — 
conduct of j\Ir. Ijas.elles, /A. — move- 
meiils of corps, 1.32, 201 — oflicers doing 
duty with cor))s to which they flu not 
liolong, 21 — courts-martial, 272 — 
civil, ecclesiastical, ami military ap- 
pointments, 50, 55, l;;3, 201, 273, 30.5 
furloughs, 51, 56, 131, 203, 274, 306. 


Ijtdy Miinro, loss of the shij), 169. 

/.n/irA’r f Richard), deatli of, 149. 

LasceUes {^Ir.), conductor, 132. 

Laudable Societies, Bengal, report of, 96 

proceedings and correspoiuleiite re.s- 

pecting the oflicc-bearers of, 158,. 239. 

Laiv, imposition on the, in Burdwar., 12 
— commission in India, 308. 

Lectures by a Parsec, 185. 

Ixvces, tin* king’s, 223. 

Lhotsky (Dr.), 37. 

Libel, seditious, at Madras, 44, 103, 10 4 
-—prosecution for, at (Calcutta, 68 — at 
Bombay, 106 — in New South Wales, 
122 . 

Life-Assurance, government, at Culcuttii, 
166, 258. 

Litigcy, disturbances at, 22. 

Lion and Sun, order of the, 147. 

Loans, Bengal, 5, 97. 


Supreme Court : — Native grand - 

jurors, 102 — • trial of Veorasa winy and 
Subaupady, natives, 103 — of Kearii 
Delanv, for murder, ih. — the King, 
V. J, W. Branson, 104. 

Madura, trade of, 194. 

Majors, coimr.and of corps by, 125, 201. 

Malacca Inti: llicucnck ; — Disturbances 
at Lin^ey, 22 — piia to prows, 22, 118, 
188, 2();i — brigade-major to the forces, 
1.31 — the ex-pnnghutu of Nanning, 
263 — births, marriages, and death*, 54, 
206, 276. 

Maletdm (Sir John), sketch of his cha- 
racter, 19. 

Mariners' and fUdoics' Fund, Bengal, 179. 

Maritime Servants, Company’s, retiring 
alluw'ances to, 208, 278, 

Markets in India, Chinn, and Manilla, 
61, 151, 230, 313 - London, 64. 232. 
.316 — at Bankek, 195. 
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Masulipatamt dearth at, 106. 

Mauritius Intelligence : — Alterations 
in the penal code, 119 — charges against 
the judges, and suspension of i|ie Su- 
preme Court, 120, 189 — hurricane at 
Fort Louis, 120 -^case of Capt. Wor- 
ftiinglon, of the ship Indian Oak, 188 
— marriages and deaths, 20(i, 306. 

MaxvoeU {Surg. J. A.), services of, 274. 

Mean time, true, at St. Plelena, 40. 

Medical Retiring Fund, Uengal, 98, 17.3. 

Mehndy AH Khan, ex-minister of Oude, 
reported restoration of, 2.57. 

Metcalfe (lion. Sir Charles), 198. 

Military Bank of Bengal, 92, 173 — Fund, 
of Bombay, 116 — Orphan Society of 
Bengal, proposed changes in, 172 — 
Fund, of Bengal, 259. 

Military officers, eiiiploymeiit of, in civil 
duties, 88, 250. 

Mine~cxj)loring Company, Australian, 37. 

Ministers, Chinese, punishment of, 35. 

Missionaries, Calcutta, charges against 
their conduct, 1 — murder of, in Cochin 
China, 36, 122 — labours of those in 
New Zealand, 37 — additional, for In- 
dia, 57 — munificent bequest of the Be- 
gum Sumroo for the support of, 98— 
schools in India, 179 —• unfavourable 
prospects of the mission at Tahiti, 195 
— mission to the Jews of Cochin, 262* 

Mocha, plunder of, by a body of Bedouin 
Arabs, 267. 

Mofussil, treatment of natives in, 9 — 
native vakeels in the courts of, 10 — 
state of the jails in, 255— eHects of the 
press of, 262. 

Mo/iun Lai, a young Hindu, acquirements 
of, 171, 24«, 259. 

Morley (Capt.), libel on, 45 — action by, 
against the proprietors of the Oricnlul 
Christian Spectator, 106. 

Mountain, sinking of a, 264. 

Mulhar Rao Holkar — sec Holkar, 

Murder of missionaries in Cochin-China, 
36, 122 — of Capt. Donclan, 103. 

Mutiny on the Ann, 186 — of convicts, 
near Hansi, 252 — of convicts, at Nor- 
folk Island, 267. 

Nanning^ the ex-panghulu of, 263. 

Natives of India, behaviour of Europeans 
to, 9— vakeels, 10— compulsory poojas, 
ib , — false suits by, 1 2— sales of property 
by public officers to, 13 — murder of, 
by Thugs, 13, 99 — government em- 
ployment of, 14, 174 — sepoys, 14, 95 
—opinion of the India bill, 101 — per- 
mitted to act as grand-jurors, 65, 102, 
305— schools for, 106— English educa- 
tion to, 171 — prejudices of, 174 , 221 
^see also Hindus. 

Nasfigation by steam to India, 6, 15, 20, 


42, 93, 116, 181, 221, 304 — Fkrlia- 
mentary Committee on, 306. 

Navy, Indian, 136, 205, 275. 

NeUgherry Hills, medical charge on, 131, 

Neivsjmpcr, Goozrathcc, at Bombay, 16 

— postage in Bengal, 257 — see also 
Press. 

New South Wales Intelligence; — 
The Governor’s tour, 37 — Australian 
Mine-exploring Company, ib. — catas- 
trophe at a newly-discovercd groiipc of 
islands, 122 — Sydney, a free -port, 123 
— the press, ib. — mercantile resources of 
the colony, 196 — Steam Conveyance 
Company, ib. — Sydney College, ib. — re- 
ported discovery by a lascar, mis- 
understanding between the judges and 
the magistracy, 267 — mutiny at Nor- 
folk Island, ib. — shipping, 137, 206 — 
births, marriages, and deaths, 276. 

Supreme Court: — Trial of .lohn 

Dixon for murder, 36 — Thcrry, v. 
liaine, 122. 

New Zealand, description of, 37 — inis- 
.iionary vstablishinents in, ib. — proposed 
colony from Van Diemen’s Land to be 
settled at, 124. 

Nowrojee Dural jee, lectures by, 185. 

Nttggur, erection of a Hindu temple at, 
45, 106. 

Officers, Indian — see Army. 

Opium, cultivation of, in Bengal, 91 — 
permitted to be cultivated in Khandeisli 
and Guzerat, 186 — ships at Canton, 
192, 266. 

Ordeal, fiery, at Bhurtpore, 244. 

Oude, improvement in the administration 
of, 98— claims of the hankers Monhnr 
Doss and Seetul Bahoo on the govern- 
ment of, 138, 218 — reported change in 
the administration of, 257. 

Padang, trade at, 261. 

Palmer and 6b. of Calcutta, estate of, 75. 

Parliament, Debates in; — (House of 
Lords) Case of the Lucknow Bankers, 
138. 

Parsecs, discussions with the, at Bombay, 
16 — lectures by one, 185. 

Passengers of India ships, 53, 58, 147, 
224, 310— drowned, 171 — presentation 
of plate by, 310. 

Peacock, voyage of the American ship, 22. 

Penal Code of the Mauritius, 119. 

Penang Intelligence ; — Savings’ Bank, 
21 — retirement of Governor Ibbetson, 
22 — case of the bark Batavia, i&.p— pi- 
rates, 118 — emigrants from Queda, ib. 

— appointments, 137 — births, mar- 
ria^^cs, and deaths, 205, 276. 

Persia, Indian military detachment for, 
53, 1 90— heir apparent to the throne of, 
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121, 189— ^clauns of Russia on, 190 — 
party-spirit in, ib. 

reshavmr, projected attack on, 2, 97, 168. 

Peters (Mr. Wm.), prosecution of, for 
libel, 68. 

PUgrimSf Hindu, imposition on, 175 — 
accident to, at Jerusalem, 268. 

P/onc'cr corps in India, 12.5, 132. 

Pirates near Malacca, 22, 118 — in the 
vicinity of Penang, 118 — destruction 
of, 188, 263. 

l^olt/ncsia, unfavourable prospects of the 
missions in, 19.5. 

Poojas, compulsory, 10. 

Pooinars of Jhansi, 246. 

Por/s declared free, 117, 123. 

Port Nataly settlement at, 39. 

Porta gvcscy aflairs of the, at Goa, 186— 
wedding at Calcutta described, 253. 

Post QfficCy Seramporc, rogueries at, 221. 

Prayer of the Emjieror of China for rain, 
3.5. 

Prendergast (Mr.), claims of, 138, 218. 

Press, Indian, Canton communications 
with, 32, 265 — the Chinese Courier, 32 — 
native, at Madras, 44 — seditious {luhlica. 
tionat Madras, 44, 104 — of New South 
Wales, 123 — new, in the Mofussil, 
172— learning of tlic Bengal Hurkaru, 
174— cllccts of the Mofussil press, 262. 

Prices- Current, East- Ind 1.1, 60, 150, 229, 
312 — London, 63, 231, 315— of Eu. 
ropcan and Asiatic goods in Siam, 195. 

Privy Council, appeals from India heard 
before: — Rajundenarain Rai, Wood- 
wonthnaruiii Rai, and Mohundenarain 
Rai, V, Bijai Govind Sing, H2 — Sut- 
roogun Sutputty, v. Sabitra Dye, ib. 

Prize-money, llhurtpore, 198. 

Punishment, corporal, abolition of, 257. 

Punjab, Greek antiquities in the, 248. 

Queda, emigration from, 118. 

Bain, prayer of the Emperor of China 
for, .35. 

Bajpoolana, arrest of Thugs in, 99. 

Bamghur battalion, 197. 

Banimohun Roy, mission of, 90. 

Beliif of troops in Bengal, 125 — at Ma- 
dras, 132. 

Remittances, India, to England, 5, 42, 
91 — England to China, 33. 

Retiring Fund, Bengal Medical, 98. 

Revenue, plan for raising a, 167. 

Rice, scarcity of, in China, 21 — arrivals 
of, at Singapore, 263. 

Riding-fhasters to corps at Madras, 1 32. 

Roads in India, 4, 92, 174. 

Rogers (Mr.), presentation of a vase to, 2. 

Roman Catholics at Calcutta, 173. 
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Roskun-ood-Dowlah, present minister of 
Oude, 257. 

Rurjeet Singh, illness of, 2, 97, 252, 
304 — warlike operations of, 2, 27 — his 
preparations to attack Pcshawur, 2, 97 
— conduct of, towards Messrs. Allard 
and Ventura, 97, 169, 252 — insubor- 
dination of his lancer corps, 169 — un- 
just conduct of, towards the officers ap- 
pointed to attend on Capt. Wade, lA.— 
his opinion of the British government, 
253. 

Russia, claims of, on Persia, 190. 

Ryan (Sir Edw.), sickness of, 239. 

Saigon, insurrection at, 36, 121, 194. 

St. Helena Intklligencu : — True mean 
time, 40 — equalization of taxation, ib. 
—retention of the island for another 
year by the Company, 196, 206 — im- 
portation of Cape wines, 196 — licenses 
for wine-houses, ib. — supplies, iA.— go- 
vernment-general orders, 206. 

Samuel (Mr.), mission of, to the Jews of 
Cochin, 2()2. 

Sappers and miners, Madras, 132. 

Savings* Bank, Ceylon, 21 — Calcutta, 247. 

Schools for natives at Madras, 106 — riding, 
at Madras, 132— missionary, at Mirza- 
pore, 179— English, at Allahabad, 221. 

Schidc, civil war in, 20, 97 — death of 
Mccr Moorad Ali, principal ameer of, 
20, 97— eng.*igoment between the forces 
of, and the troops of Shah Shuja, ex- 
king of Cabul, 118, 168, 221, 244. 

Scmdeah“~-scc Shidiu. 

Securities, Indian, 61, 151, 230, 313. 

Sedition, prosecution for, at Madras, 104. 

Stqioys, Madras, temper of the, 14 — gal- 
lant conduct of, 95. 

Si rampore, rogueries at the post-office at, 

221 . 

Shah Shujah-id- Afvlk, operations of, to re- 
cover the throne of Cabool, 2, 97, 168, 
244 — his views on Sindc, 20, 97, 168, 
244 — defeats the Sindeaiis near Bukkor, 
118, 221, 244. 

Shang-hae, atempt to open trade at, 25. 

Shares, prices of, 63, 231, 315. 

Shells, fossil, near Herat, 172. 

Shikarpoor, operations of the cx-chief of 
Cabool at, 2, 20, 97, 118, 168, 244. 

Shipping, miscellaneous notices of: — Case 
of the ship Batavia, 22 — visit of the 
American ship Peacock to Siam, ib. — 
experimental voyage of the Sylph to the 
north of China, 24— hints for the out- 
ward voyage to China, 32— -loss of the 
David Barclay, Linnesus, 2'homas, Port- 
land, and Bee, 58 — naval etiquette, 
1 18— H.M.S. Harrier and the French 
ship Louise, ib. — capture of a boat’s 
crew by natives, at a newly-discovered 
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groupe'of islands, 122 —loss of the 
Lady Munro^ 169— mutiny on the Anny 
186— pirate prows in the Indian Archi- 
pelago, 22, 118, 188 — prosecution 
against the captain of Xhe Indian Oak at 
the Mauritius, 189— cancellation of the 
Hercules' license at Canton, -190 — 
affray with the Hercules in the Ciim- 
sing-moon, 192, 266 — loss of the Ann 
Jameson, Mosc, and New Jersey, 226 — 
assault case on hoard the Malcolm, 233 
— first Irish trader at Bombay, 262 — 
testimonial of respect to the commander 
of the. Malcolm, 310. 

— - ■ Arrivals and departures :^Cal. 
cutta, 48, 130, 200, 2.')y — Madras, .51, 
134, 203^ 272, .306-— Bombay, 53, 136, 
205, 274 — Ceylon. 137, 205, 276 — 
Singapore, 137, 276 — Batavia, 137, 
256-^China, 54, 137, 276— New South 
Wales, 137, 206— Van Diemen’s Land, 
137, 207, 277 — Swan River, 137 — 
England, 57, 147, 224, 308. 

Passengers by, .5.3, 58, 147. 224, 

.309 — free-traders to India, (j'i, 152, 
228, 314. ^ 

Shotton and Co,, estate of, 115. 

Siam, visit of the United Slates ship Ptvi- 
cock to, 22 — prices of European and 
Asiatic imports in, 195 — expedition 
from, against Cambodi.'i, and to assist 
the insurgents in Cochin-China, 226. 

Sinde — sec Scindc. 

Sindia, Jliiindkoo Row, conference be- 
tween the Governor-general and, 7 — 
affairs of, 43, 99. 167, 305. 

Singapore Intelligence: — Trade, 21 
—supply of rice to Chinn, ib. — earth- 
quake, ib. — naval etiquette, 1 1 8 — H. M. 
ship Harrier and the French ship I. anise, 
ib. — lawless character of the Chinese, 
187 Chinese emigrants in the Arclii- 
pelago, 31, 188 — destruction of pirates, 
188, 263 — importation of rice, 263 — 
prices of European goods, 60, 151, 
230, 313 — shipping, 137, 276 -births, 
marriages,, and deaths, 137, 205, 276. 

Smith (Capt. B.), death of, 95. 

Societies, Proceedings of ; — Tlie Dliur- 
ma Sublia, at Calcutta. 1 — Chinese 
Triad Society, 31 — London Missionary 

• Society, 57 — Bengal Laudable Socie- 
ties, 96, 158, 239 — Bombay l-’ranch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, 117 — Co- 
ventry Society for the Abolition of Hu- 
man Sacrifices in India, 146— Bengal 
Military Orphan Society, 172 — CaU 

* cutta Life- Insurance Societies. 166. 258. 

Society, state of, in Calcutta, 175. 

Socotra, survey of (he island of, 95. 

South Pole, expedition to, 123. 

Spencer (Sir Richard), 222. 

(Lieut.), court-martial on, 272. 

Stannus (Lieut. Col. E. G.)*, 56. 224. 
Stcam^navigation from England to India, 
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6, 15, 42, 93» 116, 181, 221, 304- 
meeting in Ceylon respecting, 20— Pa • 
liamentary Committee on, 306, 

Stein (Capt.), enterprise of, 124. 

Slocks, daily prices of, 44, 232, 316. 

Stores, regimental, deficiencies in, 131. 

Subadar-major, promotion of 'a. 16. 

Sadder stations, alteration of, 97. 

Suicides at Delhi, 89. 

^uiis, false, in the Burdwan court, 12. 

Sumatra — sec India {Netherlands). 

Sujtrenu' Council of India, 146. 

Sutlej, communication between the Jumna ' 
and, 90. 

Siean River, present state of. 124, 268—* 
shipping arrivals at, 137. -s 

Sylph, experimental voyage of the, 24. 

Syria, accident to pilgrims in, 268 — . 
chastisement of plundering Arabs in, 
277 — formidable insurrection in, 305. 

2\t-hong, governor of lower Cocliin-Chiiin, 
account of 121. 

2\trcs, equalization of, in St, Helena, 40, 

2\ra, first quarterly sale of, under (he su- 
perintenflence of the Board of Control, 
222, 232 — importation of, from Dant- 
zic, 222, 307 — culture of, in India, 
249. 

Temple, Hindu, curious trial respecting 
a, 46, 106. 

Thugs, rourdiTs by, 13 —arrest ‘of, in Ilaj- 
pootana, 99. 

Time, mean, at St. Helena, 40. 

2\mquiu, revolt in, 36, 121, 194. 

Town, ancient, in the Doab. 241. 

2'rade of Singapore, 21 — bints for those 
about to engage in the trade to China, 
.32 — remarks on the present state of, at 
Calcutta, 99 — of BomI)ay, 117 — of 
.lava and Madurn, 19 l‘ — at Bankok, 195, 
— tea, in England, 222 — Association, 
at Calcutta, 261 — slate of,- at Padang, 
261 -of Van Diemen’s Land, 268 — see 
also Markets. 

Travelling in India, 4. 

Triad Society, Cliincsc, .31. 

Turkey, — portrait of the sultan, 41. ,>• 

Uneara, rajah of, 1 6. 

Union Bank of Calcutta, repoft of, 180 
— its transactions with the Bank of } 
Bengal, 180, 243. 

Vakeels, native, in the Mofiissil, 10, 

Van Diemen’s Land Intelligence: — 
The Aborigines, 123— whale-fishery, ib. 
—discovery of coal, i6.— expedition to 
the South pole, emigration to New 
Zealand, 124 — resources of the colony, 
268 — indigenous wheat, i6.— shipping, 
137, 206, 277. 
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Vencatachelli/ Pillaj/, cSlsc of^ 106^ IBIi. 
•ntura (General), 2, 97) 1^9, 252. 
zianagram, disturbances near, 182, 304. 
f olu7itcers, £ast-Tndia, present a piece of 
I plate to Colonel Astell, 57. 

'oyagpy outward, to China, hints for, 32. 


jr ntso7i (Maj. Gen. J.), 198. 

; 'eddingy a Portuguese, in Calcutta, des- 
cribed, 25.3. 


Whcde-jiiihcru at Vail Dicmcitr*s Land, 
123! 

Wheat, indigenous, in Van Diemen's 
Land, 2G8. 

Wilchcrqfty Hindu belief in, 14. 

Wolff' ( Ilev. Joseph), visit of, to Bombay, 
45. 

Worihinglon (Capt.), prosecution against, 
at the Mauritius, 188. 


EllRx\TA. 

Part T., p. 104, line 9, /lo* discretion, rcc,d direction. 

p. 113, — \ ^i, for giving, read gaining. 

p. 175, — 40, for from each other, r'cad one from the other. 

p. 221, — G, /!;#• and which, 7'cad with which. 
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